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_ f l 
WM Readers may be interested in the volume of 
- business transacted by this journal during the lest 
two years, as reflected in the following figures: 


1970 1969 
Manuscripts submitted 488 445 
Evaluations received. 775 847 
Associate editors 522 617 
Special readers 253 230 
Decisions 452 463 
Accept 85 83 
l Reject 367 380 ” 
Mean decision time (in weeks) 13.5 16.1 
It is probably ‘of special interest to members of 


ASA that the number of manuscripts submitted an- 
nually is approaching 500 and that our alloted pages 
permit only a fraction of this number to be pub- 
lished. Perhaps, the REVIEW should be enlarged 
(on a yearly basis) and issued monthly instead of 
bimonthly. ‘ 


fl This issue of ASR is noteworthy in that it con- 
< tains several articles that are more theoretical than 
empirical. Over the years, the REVIEW hes 
evolved into a journal of empirical research, a 
trend deplored by some on the grounds that signif.- 


cant theoretical work has been displaced. My own 


_ impression is that no such displacement has oc- 
curred, but rather that papers are now generally 
eg to meet the criterion of dependable knowl- 
edge. 


Mi G. E. Swanson is Professor of Sociology at the 
University of California (Berkeley); he is cur- 
rently studying the relation between family struc- 
ture and ego processes in children. 


Bi Kenneth McNeil is completing requirements 
for the Ph.D. in sociology at Vanderbilt University; 
as of September he will join the sociology faculty at 
the University of Wisconsin (Madison); presently, 
he is studying citizen groups that enable bureau- 
crats to reach their clients, and vice-versa. James 
D. Thompson is Professor of Sociology at Vander- 
bilt; his current work is in the area of economic 
sociology. 


-M Harvey Marshall, Jr. is Assistant Professor of 
Sociology at Purdue University; he is completing ar. 
investigation into differentials in fertility by race 
and by occupation for cities. Robert Jiobu is 
Assistant Professor of Urban Analysis and Sociology 
at the University of Wisconsin (Green Bay); he ts 
generally interested in race relations and their 
consequences for urban violence and the like. 


W As of this writing, P. M. Horan is completing 


requirements: for the Ph.D. in sociology at the Uni- 


vraty of Wisconsin (Madison); .as of September’ 


(1971}, he becomes a member of the sociology 
faculty of the University of North Carolina (Chapel 
Hill). His current and projected research deals 
with patterns of intergenerational mobility in urban 
populations, 


' Œ Kurt W. Back, Profssor of Soclology in the 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology at 
Duke University, has recently completed a study of 
sensitivity training as an indicator of social change. 
He is planning studies of self-realization as an in- 
dicator of socia] change, and other studies linking 
demographic and social psychological development, 
and language influence and social change. Louis 
Schneider, Professor of Sociology, University of 
Texas, Austin, recently completed a study of dis-. 
sident Catholic priests in San Antonio, Texas; he is 
now making an analysis of general materials on 
present-day dissidence; he is also engaged in work 
on the history of sociological thought, designed to 
clarify current theoretical issues, 


Robert Blain is Associate Professor of Sociolagy ` 
at Southern Illinois University; his article in this 
issue marks the completion of his effort to combine 
elements of Parsons and Homans into an unified 
framework; it, also marks the point of departure 
for his effort to extend and test that framework. 
D. P. Ellis is Assistant Professor of Sociology at 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; 
he is presently conducting a comparetive study of 
the causes and consequences of violent behavior in 
correctional Institutions. 


K P. D. Reynolds is Assistant Professor of Soci- 
ology at the University of Minnesota; his current 
research interests include status structures in small 
discussion groups, the effectiveness of service agen- 
cies for juveniles, and ethical issues in research with 
human subjects. Don Gray is a graduate student in 
sociology at the University of Kentucky; his com- — 
ment in this issue reflects his interest in the formali- 
zation of theory. Stephen Turner is a graduate 
student in sociology at the University of Missouri 
(Columbia) ; he is currently engaged in a “Wittgen- 
steinian reconceptualization” of current social 
theories. Robert Price, Associate Professor of 
Philosophy at Pennsylvania State University, 
specializes in the history of logic and socal and 
political philosophy. His current research consists 
of logical and conceptual analyses of practical in- 
ference and political conflict. Ronald Maris (ASR, 
35: 1069-1081) is affiliated with Johns Hopkins 
University. `., 
j K. 5. 
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ITEMS 


Mi The February 1972 issue of the REVIEW will 
be the first under James Short’s editorship, and this 
one is the last under mine. The practice of chang- 
ing the editor every three years has the usual costs 
and benefits of relatively frequent change of per- 
sonnel. On the beneficial side, it limits the damage 
of an incompetent editor, and assures that energy 
will be replenished at regular intervals. A cost is 
that the REVIEW is usually in the hands of a 
novice, at least as regards its detailed operation. 
About the time the editor acquires the skills neces- 
sary to good performance, he is starting to make 
plans to pass on the job to his successor. But gen- 
erally a system of checks and balances, as exem- 
plified by the short term, is preferred to one in 
which such safeguards are missing. 


W In this issue, in keeping with a three-year tradi- 
tion, we are publishing the names of persons serv- 
ing as special readers from December 1970 through 
November 1971. More persons are being called upon 
as special consultants each year, owing to the 
greater number of submitted manuscripts. It is 
practically impossible for “the regulars” to do 
justice to the increasing number of manuscripts 
reaching this office. 


& In departing the editorship, one is tempted to 
give advice for improving this journal and its 
sisters, I have encountered a small number of such 
essays, and they form an interesting if not instruc- 
tive genre. They generally reflect the writer’s con- 
ceit that matters would surely improve if people 
only followed his advice. To my mind, an official 
handbook for ASR authors would be more useful 
than a collection of essays by former editors. My 
experience is that many persons, including some 
very senior sociologists, are quite careless in the 
preparation of their manuscripts; and in their care- 
legsness, they obstruct the process of getting out 
the REVIEW. The availability of an official hand- 
book would discourage, if not forestall, the submis- 
sion of papers which disregard the accepted con- 
ventions of style, format, table construction, etc. 
Perhaps ASA will consider the preparation of such 
a manual. 


-W This issue contains a relatively large number of 
studies in empirical sociology and in sociological 
methodology. Readers may wonder about the ab- 
sence of theoretical work. The explanation seems to 
lie in current preoccupations within the discipline. 
Few pieces in theoretical work have been sub- 
mitted to this journal in recent times, and one con- 
clusion is that little work of this kind is presently 
being carried on. 


M WALTER KORPI, Department of Sociology, 
University of Stockholm, is engaged in research on 
industrial conflict, especially of wild-cat strikes, 
and on the political process in Swedish labor unions, 
He is also conducting research on the political be- 
havior of workers and of students; he has recently 
completed a study on public assistance in Sweden. 


WR. D. ARTZ is a Ph.D. candidate at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. Her most recent research project 
‘is on sex roles in small groups. D. T. FAIRBANK, 
Assistant Professor of Sociology at the University 
of Texas at El Paso, is currently completing a 
study on correlates of authoritarianism. R. F. 
CURTIS, Professor of Sociology at the University 
of Arizona, and E. F. JA ON, Professor of 


Sociology at Indiana University, are completing 
their study of community stratification systems and 
individual effects of status, vertical mobility and 
status inconsistency. 


E RANDALL COLLINS is Assistant Professor of 
Sociology at the University of California, San 
Diego. He is currently completing a historical and 
contemporary analysis of the manner in which 
channels of mobility have become structured in 
America. He is also engaged in formalizing Weberian 
conflict theory to make it more testable. 


E DR. KEITH HOPE is Lecturer in Methods of 
Social Research and a Fellow of Nuffield College, 
Oxford. He is Director of the Social Evaluation 
Unit in the Department of Social and Administra- 
tive Studies, which is engaged in the study of pro- 
grams of action research in education and com- 
munity development. He is a member of the Oxford 
Social Mobility Project and editor of The Analysis 
of Social Mobility: Methods and Approaches. ` 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1972. 


W PETER DEJONG is completing his doctoral 
studies at Western Michigan University; his re- 
search is on female occupational mobility and status. 
M. J. BRAWER, Professor of Sociology and Uni- 
versity Ombudsman at Western Michigan Univer- 
sity, is extending his research on female occupa- 
tional mobility and status; he is also studying the 
office of ombudsman in the university. S. R. 
ROBIN, Professor of Sociology at Western Michi- 
gan University, is involved in research on teacher 
role, the role of community mental health workers, 
and the occupational roles of females. 


E G. A. KOURVETARIS is Assistant Professor 
of Sociology at Northern Illinois University, where 
he is currently teaching, and engaged in cross-cul- 
tural research on military institutions. His other 
research interests include political sociology, stratifi- 
cation, and ethnic minorities. 

Mi CLARK McPHAIL is Assistant Professor of 
Sociology at the University of Illinois, Urbana. His 
current research deals with the processes of ase 
semblage formation, and with the systematic de- 
scription and experimental manipulation of indi- 
vidual and collective behavior patterns in natural 
social settings. 


E KATHLEEN S. CRITTENDEN is Assistant 
Professor of Sociology at the University of Illinois 
at Chicago Circle. Her current research activities re- 
flect her concern with the social psychology of 
classificatory behavior. She also is engaged in the 
study of the relationship between students’ values 
and the evaluation of teaching quality. RICHARD 
J. HILL, Professor of Sociology at the University 
of Oregon, is completing a study of the research 
training received by graduate students in sociology. 
His interests in the general problem of the reduc- 
tion of error in sociological data continue to in- 
volve him in research on the problems of reliability, 
validity, scale construction and coding practices. 


Æ KENNETH C. LAND is on the Staff of the 
Russell Sage Foundation in New York City and 
Visiting Lecturer of Sociology at Columbia Uni- 
versity. His article in this issue reflects his interest 
in the construction and estimation of sociological 
models; he is currently working on social indicator 
models and on a multi-volume serles on methods of 
mathematical sociology. K. S. 
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AN ORGANIZATIONAL ANALYSIS OF COLLECTIVITIES 


Guy E. SWANSON 
The University of California, Berkeley 
American Sociological Review 1971, VoL 36 CAugust) :607-624 


A typology ts presented that classifies collectivities according to fundamentals of their 
organization for making decisions and taking action. The generality and usefulness of these 
fundamentals are illustrated in research. They are shown to be capable of explaining variance 
and not merely of classifying data. Comparisons are made with other approaches. 


ABLE 1 presents a typology of collec- 

tivities. In Chart 1, these same types 

are arranged in a cross-classification 
that specifies their defining properties. I can 
commend this classification, not on the 
grounds of its being complete or formally 
elegant, but, instead, as having grown from 
work on diversé problems, as being quite 
general in conception, and as correlating well 
with important variables. 

The analytic scheme that underlies this 
typology has developed with use. I want 
to characterize that scheme more fully than 
was possible in its earlier stages. Then I will 
consider two further questions: How is this 
type of classification related to other ways 
of looking at collectivities; what, in general, 
is the range of its power to order observa- 
tions? 

I begin by reporting illustrative correla- 
tions in order to establish the desirability 
of undertaking the theoretical explication 
contained in this paper. We can get to these 
illustrative correlations by using the lower- 
case letters in the second column of Table 1. 
The first illustration will use the letter “a” 
which appears beside “individuated heter- 
onomy” and certain other types and the let- 
ter “b” which appears beside “commensal- 
ism” and “simple centralism.” 

Child ef al, (1958) have analyzed folk 
tales from-a sample of 54 primitive societies, 
giving each society a score on the degree to 
which the theme of “need-achievement” is 
present in these stories. (They follow Mc- 


Clelland and his associates (1953: 110-114) 
in defining need achievement as a need to 
succeed in “competition with a standard of 
excellence.”) McClelland (1961:66) shows 
that there is a positive relationship (p=< 
.02) between these societies’ scores on need 
achievement and the presence in them of 
full-time entrepreneurs. 

I had had occasion to classify 26 of the 
same societies according to the typology 
given in Table 1. For reasons reported later 
in this paper, I decided to see whether there 
was any relationship between this classifica- 
tion and the societies’ scores on need achieve- 
ment. As Chart 2 indicates, there is such a 
relationship. The types of society indexed 
in Table 1 by the letter “a” are more likely 
than others to have a high score. The value 
of chi square for this comparison is 12.32. 
(Chi-square was computed by the maximum 
likelihood method: df=2, p=<.01, C= 
01s) 

Now compare the types of collectivities 
bearing the letter “c” with those indexed by 
“d.” These notations guide us to the results 
in Chart 3. Slater and Slater (1965) coded 
90 primitive societies for signs of male nar- 
cissism and then performed a centroid factor 
analysis on the resulting indices. They be- 
lieve that their first factor (the first of two) 
is representative of the whole pattern of 
narcissism contained in their indices. The 
principal ingredients of this factor are in- 
dices of boasting and personal display. I had 
coded 38 of their 90 societies for another 
purpose, using the categories in Table 1. 
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Table 1. ‘Correlates and Frequencies (Percentages) of cons Cieutionat Systems in 
Selected Samples. 
Societies Families 
Literate, in Europe, Known to 
Constitu- Key to Primitive, Non-West. 16th § 7th American 
tional Corre- Societies” Societies” Centuries” Undergrads 
System lations (N=57}) (N=18) (N=41) (N=553) 
Individuated 
Heterononmy a,d,-,1,m 12% o$ o$ 11$ 
Commensal 
Heteronomy -,a,-,j,K 14 0 0 11 
Commensalism b,d,g,h,k 29 6 26 18 
Heterarchy a,d,f,1,1 9 6 13 24 
Simple 
Centralism b,c,g,hħh,l 9 0 22 25 
Unitary 
Centralism BC a a E 5 55 3 7 
Limited 
Centralism 357505557 11 11 21 -.-. 
` Balanced 
Centralism a,~,f,1,1 7 16 15 4 
Feudalism” a soviet a= 4 6 0 - 
Total ° 100% 100% 100% 100% 


Gai 





lswanson, 1969. 


Žswanson, 1967. 


this category is not included in Chart 1 for reasons given in Footnote 4, 


As shown in Chart 3, societies of types in- 
dicated by the letter “c” are more likely 
than the others to have high scores on narcis- 
sism. (Chi-square computed by the maxi- 
mum-likelihood method is 5.60, which, with 
two degrees of freedom, yields a one-tailed 
p value of less than .05, C=.37.) A basis 
for predicting this result is given later in 
this paper. 

_ I have already published an account of 
relations between this typology and two other 
variables. At this point, I will refer only to 
the general character of those relations. 
First, in a sample of 41 European societies 


‘existing in the 16th and 17th centuries, the 


societies that are indexed by “e” in Table 
1 turned from Catholicism to Lutheranism. 
Those indexed by “f” adopted Calvinism, 
and those indexed by “g” remained Catholic 
(Swanson, 1967). Second, in a sample of 91 


` primitive and ancient societies, I found that 


the types indexed by “h” had a matrilineal 
rule of descent, those indexed by “i” had 
a patrilineal rule, and the types indicated 
by “j” had a bilateral rule (Swanson, 1969). 


These findings concerning the Reformation 
and rules of descent were predicted from 
theoretical considerations. 

Most recently, I have asked about 550 
college undergraduates from two universities 
to use this same typology to classify a family 
other than their own that they know well. 
Taken in conjunction with other variables, 
this typology is being used to predict certain 
features of life in these families, and also 
the styles of their children in coping with 
various problems. Thus the members of 
families indexed by “k” in Table 1 are more 
likely than the others to be described as 
trying to anticipate one another’s needs and 
to provide for them in advance, whereas 
members of families indexed by “m” are the 
most likely to be described as serving ‘‘the 
needs and interests of other members only 
when they are pressed to do so.” (And mem- 
bers of families indicated by “l” tend to fall 
in between these extremes.) 

Significant relationships between variables 
cannot be repeatedly obtained unless the 
measures for those variables are sufficiently 
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reliable. The series of relationships reported 
in Table 1 implies that the classification of 
collectivities in Chart 1 can be reliably ap- 
plied to data. This is what I have found 
in independent checks for reliability. For 
example, the coders who classified my sam- 


ple of primitive and ancient societies agreed ' 


in 70% of their ratings. An assistant and 


t 


? 
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I agreed in 100% of the judgments we made 
for a sample of 27 families described in 
published case studies. Estimates of the 
average test-retest reliability of university 
students who code families that they know 
well, but who are given no formal training 
to insure the reliability of their work, run 
upward from a coefficient of + .40. 


Key To Chart 1 


Code for Marginal Entries 


To determine the collectivity’s choice 


No authority 


ows <2. 


Authority as holders of a special office 


Code for Cell Entries 
Individuated heteronomy 


Authority as members of the collectivity 


To set the boundaries of the collectivity’s jurisdiction 


To approve the use of sanctions to support the collectivity’s choice 
To provide general supervision over the implementation of the collectivity’s choice 
To provide supervision over special aspects of the implementation of the collectivity’s choice 


` 


CH Commensal heteronomy 

C  Commensalism 

H  Heterarchy 

SC Simple centralism 

UC Unitary centralism 

LC Limited centralism 

B Balanced centralism 

a Constituent bodies not separately organized 
b Constituent body separately organized 


Chart 1. Some Types of Constitutional System 
Authority of Constituent Bodies 


a’ EE aaa a aaa aa a Y 
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Chart 2. NEED ACHIEVEMENT AND CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEMS 








Keci Achievement er 1 
Score Endividusted . Commensal Hri a Unitery Balanced 
Hetercncay* Hsteroncmy+ Commenseliam’ Heterarchy® Cantralism? Centrelien® Centralimn® ' 
Hignest Third Hasaj et Comanche## Cunad f Crovi# Agande Yoruba 
Koryakt# Mandan Venta 
Papago Finnebego 
N=" Nal -3 He 3 HzO Hae Hxl 
Midéle Third Ainu Ifaluk 
Araria J 
draucen= 3 
iensts 
Haranesansf F 
Haveho 
Paiutes 
Pukan## 
B= 0 Heo Hoa Heo Hel Hed Hs 90 
Lowant Third Arapesh Chenchu Ashanti Basuto 
Tumma Tonetahara Kasxaf # Chagga 
Klamathi# Thongs, 
Hw2 Hm? N =.3 Fad Hes He RwQO 





"t, F ~ combined for chi-square analysis 
+ ~ omitted from chi-square analysis 
, *# a eoonamy operates through: raiding or suacessiva conquests 
## ~ society haz a oommujal economy 


The findings summarized in Table i also studies of some of these topics, because most 
imply that this typology of collectivities con- previous investigations have uncovered only 
tains information not present in the inde- slight or modest relationships between the 
pendent variables previously employed in crucial dependent variables and some array 


CHART 3, NARCISSISM AND CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEMS 





Constitutional, System 
Rarcissisn Score 


Infividueted Commensal Simple Unitary, Balanced 
HEoteronony* Heteronony* Comersalier Hetorarchy* Centraliam¥  Centralisnf Centralisn® 





6-7” Iban Ashanti Bexba 
Creek Thongs 
Ifugaosé 
Reo Eet He 3 Reo Reo H=26 He S 
kagt Mosnitt Comanche®# fraucan= Crovee Trobriandears Azande 
tans **sF Wolof Incad# 
Jivarotts# 
Marquesans#? 
Heil Nel He 3 Raa E«2 ¥u2 X29 
2-3 Ruer Aymara Chagga Ganda Rwala 
Kaskat? Tikopia 
Tiv 
Nel H=0 He 3 Ha2 Heal Heil Hel 
0-1 Arapesh Chenchu Ainu Kazak Zuni Venda Nama 
Lappe Arandaf¥ 
Trumai. Cunat f 
Navaho 


Pukipkaff 
ke Hu3 Wo 5 Fal Nal Rel ¥eoi 
» # - combined for chi-square analysis 


” = cambined for chi-square analysis 


* = economy operates through raiding or successive conquests: omitted for chi- analys 
#F ~ acciety has a commmal econony i — = 
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legitimately be exercised over actions of the - 


of independent variables! The correlations 
that result from the use of this new typology 
are often much higher. The typology’s cor- 
relation with the distribution of rules of 
descent among primitive societies is + .85. Its 
correlation with the final distribution of 
Protestant and Catholic adherence in a sam- 
ple of European states is +.90. (I will say 
more about these studies as I sketch the 
typology and note its general properties m 
the ensuing discussion.) 


COLLECTIVITIES AS CORPORATE ACTORS 


The root idea is that every collectivity 
is in some measure a corporate actor. A 
collectivity, we say, has a life and character 
of its own apart from the lives and charac- 
ters of its members. And then we go on to 
contrast a collectivity with a social aggregate, 
saying that a collectivity, but not an aggre- 
gate, is a corporate entity, and that its 
corporate existence is contained (1) in a 
legitimated procedure through which partici- 
pants can undertake collective actions and 
(2) in a legitimated sphere of action to 
which this procedure may be applied—a 
sphere of jurisdiction. When the use of this 
legitimated procedure is relatively self-con- 
scious, we are likely to talk not merely of 
collective action, but of the.making and im- 
plementing of collective decisions. 

Within a collectivity there may well be 
more than one sphere of jurisdiction and 
more than one set of procedures by which 
collective action is formulated and carried 
out. The most fundamental of these is the 
collectivity’s constitutional system. It is dis- 
tinguished from the others by three criteria: 
(1) It alone applies to actions of the collec- 
tivity as a whole and to actions of members 
when they relate to one another as members 
of the whole. (2) It specifies original and 
independent powers of control that can 


1The typology is also unrelated, or only loosely 
related, to many standard indices of complexity in 
collectivities and to other independent variables 
commonly used by sociologists. Thus, in my present 
study of families, I find that a family’s classifica- 
tion in Chart 1 is unrelated, or only slightly related, 
to its size, to the occupation, education, or income 
of the father, to the family’s religious preference, 
the size of the community in which it resides, the 
degree to which the breadwinner’s job is bureaucra- 
tized, the marital status of the parents, or the 
parents’ race or their ethnic background. 
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collectivity. And (3) within the collectivity, 
there is no higher authority to which appeal 
can be made. As a corporate actor, every 
collectivity conststs in a constitutional sys- 
tem. My: typology is a classification of con- 
stitutional systems. 

The word “constitutional” would lead us 
astray were it taken to mean a differentiated 
apparatus of government. That is not my 
intention. There is no such apparatus in a 
friendship, but a friendship, like any other 
collectivity, consists in procedures and rules 
for taking collective action and in a special 


area over which these procedures may legiti- . 


mately be applied. So also in the very 
simplest of societies. Ethnographers speak 
of these societies as lacking government. 
Collective action does occur, but only by 
informal means. Nonetheless these societies 
have a constitutional order. Action, is legiti- 
mately taken only in accordance with legiti- 
mated procedures, and the populations and 
spheres of action to which these procedures 
legitimately apply will mark the operational 
boundaries of these societies. On the other 
hand, in more complex groups, it is often 
a convenience to use governmental structure 
as the operational definition of the constitu- 
tional order. 


A CLASSIFICATION OF CONSTITUTIONAL . 
SYSTEMS 


` 


The principles for classifying constitutions 
have remained much the same since Aristotle 
(1943, Books 4, 5, 6). Certain main con- 
siderations are embodied in the marginal-en- 
tries of Chart 1, beginning with a distinction 
between the authority of agents and. the au- 
thority of constituent bodies. This distinc- 
tion, like all of the others in the. margins 
of Chart 1, is rooted in the very conception 
of a collectivity. 

The participants in a collectivity have a 
dual status. All of them try to use the collec- 
tive relationship for their private—their 
special—interests. But, at the same time, 
they find that to use the collectivity they 
must maintain it and hence must serve’as 
its agents: they must be sensitive to its re- 
quirements and must support its interests. 
In the first capacity, these participants are 
constituent bodies. In the second, they are 
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agents. Constitutional systems vary in. the 
formal recognition they provide for this 
distinction. The variations that I have had 
to take into account in my own research are 
contained in the remaining marginal entries 
of Chart 1. 

As indicated in the Key to this Chart, the 
entries indexed by Roman numerals refer 
to five steps in a process that (1) begins 
with the setting of a collectivity’s sphere of 
jurisdiction, (2) proceeds to the making of 
specific choices on matters that fall within 
that sphere, and (3) concludes with the 
supervision of acts that implement any 
choice that is made. . 

This series of steps covers familiar ground. 
Social scientists have repeatedly found it 
useful to itemize the stages in action that 
lie between the general orientations of an 
actor’ and the point at which he comes to 
implement his choices (Parsons and Smelser, 
1956; Swanson, 1970). Constitutional sys- 
tems vary’ in the number of these stages 
for which they have relevance and in the 
authority they afford to constituent bodies or 
to agents from one stage to another. In 
Chart 1, these differences in authority are 
indicated by the capital letters within each 
row and each column. The letter “A” stands 
for the absence in a constitutional system of 
a provision for authority over a particular 
stage; the letter “B” for authority granted 
to anyone who is a member of the collec- 
tivity; and the letter “C” for authority 
granted to those who hold a specified office. 


2 Certain concepts that I have used in earlier 
analyses can be related systematically to the mar- 
ginal entries in Chart 1. My discussion of jurisdic- 
tion seems to refer to the activities indicated by 
Roman numeral I, whereas my use of the notion, 
of gubernaculum refers most explicitly to activitles 
indicated by Roman numeral H through V. A dis- 
tinction between participating units as elements and 
as parts is represented in the capital letters in col- 
umn I: units have more the status of elements as we 
move from A to B to C, and they have more the 
status of parts as we move in the opposite direc- 
tion. A distinction between a collectivitv’s organ- 
ization as an association and its organization as a 
social system is indicated by the capital letters asso- 
tiated with the remaining columns: the collectivity 
having more the status of an association as we 
move from A to B to C, and more the status of a 
social system as we move in the opposite direction. 
{For earlier uses these concepts and the emergence 
of the formulations in Chart 1, see Swanson 1967, 
1968, 1969, and 19712.) 
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The meaning of these distinctions becomes 
ckar when we examine the constitutional 
systems entered in the cells of Chart 1. 
(Moving from the top of the figure down and 
from left to right, we note that the systems 
increase in the complexity of their struc- 
ture.) 

(1) Indsviduated Heteronomy. The sim- 
p-est constitutional system in this series is 
the one I have called heteronomous and 
irdividuated. This is the entry that first 
appears in the row and column labeled I.B. 

In samples drawn for my own research, 
I have found that a substantial proportion 
of primitive societies and of families known 
tc university undergraduates are organized 
as individuated heteronomies. (The exact 
percentages are recorded in Table 1.) Here 
is a description I wrote of individuated 


heteronomy as found in primitive societies 
(Swanson, 1969): 


... There is a “rule of law” in the sense that 
many norms exist which govern people’s rights 
and obligations once their interaction begins. 
There is lacking a continuing organizational 
apparatus for making decisions or a political 


3 The sequence of activities indicated by Roman 
numerals I through V seems to meet strict criteria 
far an evolutionary series: a) each step later in 
tke sequence contains and presupposes all of those 
tkat precede it and contains one new attribute in 
addition; b} each step entails a differentiation in 
structure of activities present but undifferentiated 
in the preceding step; c) each step provides a col- 
lectivity with an increased capacity to act as a 
ccllectivity. It seems, moreover, that collectivities 
actually develop the capacity for these five activi- 
ties in the order specified by the Roman numerals, 
this observation being based on studies of the 
growth of informal groups (Swanson, 1970) and 
studies of the development of whole societies 
(Swanson, 1971b; Parsons, 1966). On the other 
hend, there is no significant evidence that the 
three criteria for an evolutionary sequence are 
met by the emergence in a society of the arrange- 
ments designated by the capital letters in the 
margins of Chart 1, and there is a great deal of 
evidence for the importance in the appearance of 
tkose phenomena of struggles for power and of 
tke formation of a series of coalitions, this series 
moving toward a system of coalitions that is suffi- 
ciently stable to govern. Whatever the findings of 
future research, it seems clear that the institutional- 
ization of the constitutional arrangements desig- 
nated by the letters B and C in the rows and 
cclumns of Chart 1 does represent an evolutionary 
change in the important if limited sense described 
by Sahlins and Service (1960) under the rubric 
of “general evolution.” 


` 
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apparatus heving:a specified membership. ' 


There exists, instead, the appreciation by par- 
ticipants that they are more closely linked by 
kinship ‘or territorial. proximity to some of 


their fellows than to others. When in need of. 


collaborators, they call first upon these “neigh- 
bors” for help. There may be no normative 
rule specifying that such requests should be 
honored. There are, however, strong pressures 
upon “neighbors” to assist if they are later to 
mobilize assistance for themselves and there 
are, once assistance is contemplated, norms 
governing the establishment and operation of 
these ad hoc relationships. The ethnographer 
is likely to report such things as the following: 
There are no means of making binding deci 
sions or of enforcing decisions that are made. 
The people are highly individualistic, perhaps 
irascibly so. 


And here is a description I wrote to guide 
the coding of families as cases of individ- 
uated heteronomy (for the sake of clarity, 
I include some prefatory instructions that 
applied to the coding of other types of 
family as well): 


Every family is a group and almost every 
group has a way of going about its business— 
a way of carrying out its activities—a kind 
of “standard operating procedure.” This pro- 
cedure may not ever be verbalized among the 
members of a family, but every family has 
one, There may be occasions, even frequent 
or important occasions, on which the group 
deviates from its standard procedure, but the 
group tends to return to it again and again 
as “home-base.” 


In some families, both parents are viewed as 
having joint responsibility for deciding what 
the group will or will not do. There are differ- 
ences, however, in the extent to which parents 
must consult with each other before they an- 
nounce their position on an issue and before 
it is carried out. 


fIndividuated heteronomy]| In this family, it 
is harder to see the existence. of standard pro- 
cedures for the conduct of business. Often 
things are done, or not done, pretty much as 
the moment dictates. The parents may or may 
not consult with each other before coming to 
a decision or before setting out on some course 
of action. If either dislikes what the other is 
doing, his main recourse is to block his part- 
ner or to withhold resources (é.g., money, 
time, encouragement) that are necessary for 
the support of his partner’s activities. Sim- 
larly, he will often find that, rather than con- 
sultation er discussion, the principal means to 
get his partner to take some action is to make 


the resources available to the partner, ear- ’ 


marking them specifically for the purpose he 
intends. 
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Notice that these descriptions are phrased 
in terms of the constitutional form actually 
in practice in these collectivities. It is my 
rule, in coding, to classify by actual social 
relations. These are usually congruent with 
people’s norms on constitutional matters, but 
there can be discrepancies. For example, it 
has been shown that families having a 
schizophrenic member should often be coded 
one way according to their constitutional 
practice and another according to the norms 
that their members profess (Lidz et al. 
1965). 

How is the pattern of individuated heter- 
anomy defined in Chart 1? It is indeed a- 
limited constitutional system. The members 
af the collectivity are equally empowered to 
serve as its agents, but the only point at . 
which they are authorized so to act is in 
declaring that some social relationship is, 
or is not, a matter of public interest and 
that collective norms should be taken into 
account by persons engaging in such rela- 
tions (or that no such norms are relevant). 
Looking across row IB, we see that the 
powers of constituent bodies are organized 
and limited in the same way. All members 
are equally recognized as constituent bodies 
and, as such, are authorized to express and 
take into account their private interests in 
relating to their fellows, this being norma- 
tively limited only by their simultaneous 
role as agents of the collectivity. But no one 
is empowered to make a choice on behalf 
of the collectivity itself or to support or 
implement such a choice. 

(2) Commensal Heteronomy. Just below 
individuated heteronomy in Chart 1 is a 
type of constitutional system called com- 
mensal heteronomy. Here, as in all constitu- 
tional systems, there is a legitimated sphere 
of jurisdiction and a set of legitimated pro- 
cedures for collective action. The additional 
feature is a structural arrangement for gen- 
erating and identifying a collective senti- 
ment, : | 

In some societies, all small in population 
and localized in residence, the whole people, 
or the men, or all adults, will gather infor- 
mally, once a day, to gossip, socialize, and 
debate. There is a customary place for such 
gatherings: beside the sea, around the well 
or community fireplace, in the plaza or cere- 
monial lodge. There is no agenda, no ma- 
chinery for making decisions, and no appara- 
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tus for the people’s acting jointly to carry 
out a collective task or to authorize some 
participants to represent or enforce the 
common view. There is an informal “leader” 
whose position depends upon the respect his 
abilities warrant. He periodically summarizes 
the drift of the discussion and continues to 
do so over whatever period of hours, days, 
or weeks it continues; this until there is no 
substantial dissent from his report. As the 
ethnographers are likely to say, it seems that 
these societies are governed, not by authori- 
ties or conscious decisions but by opinion 
and tradition. 

Here is the description of commensal 
heteronomy that I employ in my current 
study of family structure: 


In this family, “decision-making” is too strong 
a word for the parents’ standard way of doing 
business. Rather, they talk over problems, 
and talk around them, until a kind of com- 
mon view emerges. This view is then the basis 
for action. 


‘What is entailed in saying that routinized 
occasions for discussion and, in primitive 
societies and many other groups, the role 
of leader-summarizer represent structural 
differentiations beyond the constitutional 
arrangements found in individuated heter- 
onomy? First, there is the establishment of 
a procedure not found under individuated 
heteronomy, the development of rules for 
the proper conduct of this new activity, and 
the setting aside of resources and facilities 
(e.g., special times and places) to sustain it. 
Second, there is the fact that this new pro- 
cedure consists in a mechanism by which 
the group can authoritatively conduct and 
monitor an activity carried out informally 
under individuated heteronomy. Even under 
individuated heteronomy, people have some 
sense of social sentiment and know that cer- 
tain procedures and behaviors have general 
social approval whereas others do not. Com- 
mensal heteronomy involves collective au- 
thorization for a mechanism by means of 
which sentiment and approval can be au- 
thoritatively determined. When this mecha- 
nism is employed, the “findings” obtained 
supersede determinations obtained through 
other procedures. Third, the new procedure 
is linked to other collective activities. It is 
an extension of procedures available to the 
group for the taking of collective action and, 
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when it is employed, it can produce a re- 
affirmation or change of participants’ rights 
and duties as members of this group. Fourth, 
it is probable that the appearance of a formal 
procedure for determining the common senti- 
ment entails a complementary tendency to 
formalize the spheres of life in the group 
that are to be considered private rather than 
common. 

Chart 1 gives us the bare bones required 
for a definition of commensal heteronomy. 
It is a constitutional system in which au- 
thority is lodged in the generality of a col- 
lectivitv’s membership and that authority 
extends to their setting the boundaries of the 
collectivity’s jurisdiction and extends to 
their formal determination of the collec- 
tivity’s choice ar preference from among 
alternatives. It does not extend further. 

(3) Commensalism., In some groups one 
additional development has occurred. They 
have attained a means for enforcement of at 
least-some authoritatively established collec- 
tive sentiments, thus transforming some sen- 
timents into decisions. As shown in Chart 1, 
commensalism is like commensal heteronomy 
in that all or a large proportion of the mem- 
bers of the group participate as equals in the 
authoritative determination of public senti- 
ments. Leadership is also of the sort found 
in collective heteronomy. The new feature is 
the differentiation of a decision from other 
collective sentiment. This is embodied in a 
procedure for judging whether enforcement 
will be encouraged and for the designating of 
all or some members of the group to act as 
its agents. In the typical case, this procedure 
involves the attainment of consensus or of a 
close approximation to it. Here is how I 
describe commensalism in the code for my 
study of families: 


In this family, both parents have to talk about 
the problem and agree upon a solution before 
they announce their decision to the family 
and/or before they begin to carry it out. 


Note that enforcement of collective senti- 
ment will in fact occur under commensal 
heteronomy as well. People will act toward 
their fellows in terms of that sentiment. The 
difference is that, in commensalism, enforce- 
ment is explicitly authorized by the group. 
A person who then enforces collective senti- 
ment is formally an agent of the group as a 
whole and not merely a private person. 
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If we examine a sample of societies having 
a commensalist system, we will find that 
these societies differ m the extent to which 
an administrative apparatus has been devel- 
oped to implement the choices that are ar- 
rived at, and sanctioned, through constitu- 
tional arrangements, There may be no such 
apparatus or, as in the case of ancient Athens 
or medieval Venice, both having commensal 
constitutions, there may be an elaborate 
and important administrative system. Similar 
variations in administrative development 
will be found within each type of con- 
stitutional system lying below commensal- 
ism, or to its right, in Chart 1. By 
definition, the authority exercised by admin- 
istrative structures derives from the constitu- 
tional system, the latter being the original 
and independent authority. 

Among the constitutional systems in Chart 
1, commensal systems and communal heter- 
onomies have in common a) the possibility 
of undertaking collective action and b) the 
need to achieve consensus among partici- 
pants, or near consensus, before anything 
can be done. The other constitutional sys- 
tems in Chart 1 require less in the way of 
consensus. They avoid it by putting col- 
lective action in the hands of one man or a 
small group of men or by employing a prin- 
ciple of majority rule. These considerations 
led me to a prediction and tabulation men- 
tioned earlier in this paper. I predicted that 
families organized as commensal systems 
would be able to function well only if their 
members had exceptionally close and sup- 
portive relationships and that, in conse- 
quence, there would be greater pressures in 
these families than in others for members 
to anticipate and serve one another’s needs. 
I assumed that, by contrast, individuated 
heteronomies would generate the least pres- 
sure for supportive behavior, because they 
lack a basis for defining and pursuing any 
purpose and because their members are gen- 
erally oriented to personal rather than to 
common ends. As already indicated, this is 
the result obtained in my current study of 
families. 

(4) Heterarchy. The distinctive point 
about heterarchy is that the collectivity con- 
sists of units that have considerable au- 
tonomy in their internal affairs, the collec- 
tivity’s choices being made and implemented 
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by those units jointly or by meetings of their 
representatives. This is what we ordinarily 
mean by federalist democracy. 

It may seem wrong, in Chart 1, to con- 
ceive of the authority of these units over the 
collectivity as residing in an office that they 
hold, but that seems to be their situation. 
Consider, for example, the Winnebago In- 
dians who had a federal government in 
tribal affairs, the several clans being the 
members of the tribal collectivity. Clans 
were represented on the tribal council not 
because of their autonomy but because each 
was regarded as being legitimately a member 
of the tribal collectivity as a whole, and the 
tribe was defined as the union of these clans 
formed for the conduct of their joint enter- 
prises. The authority of each clan in tribal 
affairs was derived from its being accepted as 
a member of the tribe by all of the other clans 
acting jointly. This state of affairs corre- 
sponds closely to the customary meaning of 
an office (Gould and Kolb, 1964, 474-475): 


.. . a status and role which is well defined, 
authoritatively sanctioned, and recognized as 
being separable from the persons occupying 
and performing it. l 

. . . & Status created and sanctioned by au- 
thority, Thus a person occupying such a status 
must act only within the limits authoritatively 
set in rules, laws, or administraitve regulations. 


In sum, the role of the constituent bodies 
in a federal system is not merely an expres- 
sion of the powers they autonomously ‘con- 
trol but of authorization by the total collec- 
tivity. In a federal system, this office of 
constituent bodies is vested not in the par- 
ticipants generally but in those subsidiary © 
units whose members are recognized as con- 
stituting distinctive corporate entities—the 
entities, but not their component members 
directly, being authorized to participate in 
making decisions for the collectivity as a 
whole and authorized to exercise consider- 
able independence in the conduct of their 
internal affairs. 

It is possible for a small group as well 
as a large one to be organized on heter- 
archic lines. Many families, for example, 
have this form of constitution. These fam- - 
ilies are distinguished from those operating 
under commensalism by their assumption 
that each member is a special unit having 
great autonomy and special interests, and by 
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their practice of using some criterion other’ 


than complete agreement among the mem- 
bers in determining a collective choice, for 
example, the criterion of a majority vote. 
Here is the operational definition of heter- 
archy that I have been using in my own re- 
search on families: 


In this family, both parents often consult with 
each other about what the family will do. If 
they consult with each other, they will reach 
agreement on a solution before they announce 
their decision to the family. However, each 
parent alone also has the right to decide upon 
a course of action, announce his decision to 
the family, and even begin carrying it out 
without first consulting his partner. Each par- 
ent always has the right of review over any 
action which has been initiated by the other 
parent without prior consultation. This means 
that, if he wishes, he may question the action 
of his partner and may hold up the imple- 
mentation of this action until they have con- 
sulted together and reached an agreement 
about the final course of action. 


Heterarchy, like commensalism, may be 
accompanied by a highly developed admin- 
istrative structure that is subordinated to its 
constitutional apparatus, or it may have no 
such structure at all. In any case, it involves 
a complex set of differentiations: the public 
interest is séparated from the private and 
the two are articulated with one another; 
implementation is separated from policy 
_making and both are related to the structure 
of common and of special interests; the ex- 
istence of an apparatus for the making of 
collective decisions implies the diferentia- 
tion of social interdependence, common sen- 
timent, and agency. 

(5) Simple Centralism. Types a and b. 
Beginning here, we deal with constitutional 
systems having a governor. A governor is an 
irdividual, or small group, having important 
discretionary powers as an executive on be- 
half of the collectivity as a whole. A king, 
a president, or a primitive chief is commonly 
a figure of this sort. So is a council of state 
if it serves as the collectivity’s chief execu- 
tive. A governor has powers of general super- 
vision over the implementation of the col- 
lectivity’s choices. 

Governorship is clearly a special office and 
an office as an agent of the collectivity. Col- 
lective resources are set aside for the support 
of this role, and some procedure is specified 
for legitimate access to it. Within the sphere 
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defined for the role, legitimate decisions by 
zhe office-holder supersede all others. 

Constitutional systems having a governor 
differ in the extent to which the governor has 
to share his powers with constituent bodies. 
The distinctive feature of simple centralism 
is that the governor has to share with con- 
stituent bodies the determination as to which 
matters fall within the collectivity’s jurisdic- 
tion. This power of constituent bodies may 
reside generally within the membership of 
the collectivity. On the other hand,, the con- 
stituent bodies may be organized jointly into 
a special, corporate office—a parliament, for 
example—-for the purpose of exercising this 
particular authority. The presence or ab- 
sence of such a special office among con- 
stituent bodies is the basis for distinguish- 
ing the two types of simple centralism, Types 
a and b, in Chart 1. 

This type of power of constituent bodies 
was explicitly recognized in medieval times 
as power in jurisdictio, and medieval think- 
ers understood that it consisted in the power 
to determine which questions and objects were 
properly the subject of collective authority 
ard which were not. Because taxes, financial 
aid, military service, and other forms of ser- 
vice were seen as provisional grants of pri- 
vate resources for public purposes, the right 
to assent to such grants, or to withhold as- 
sent, was commonly defined as a right of 
constituent bodies in matters of jurisdiction. 
So were the admission of new members to 
the roster of constituent bodies, the inter- 
pretation of the customary law, the making 
of decisions concerning the legitimacy of a 
governor’s accession, and questions of war 
and peace. 
` As indicated in Table 1, families as well 
as societies are frequently organized in the 
pattern of simple centralism.* Here is the 
description I used to code families: 


«In earlier analyses I included feudalism among 
these constitutional systems. It is not included in 
Chart 1 because it consists in a special form of 
union among societal collectivities, each collectivity 
retaining its separate identity and each being 
separately organized as Simple Centralism, Type 
b 


Ir. a feudal structure, a member of one col- 


. lectivity can equally and legitimately be a member 


of another that has an overlapping sphere of juris- 
diction, these collectivities not being parts of some 
more embracive organization. Thus a-vassal might 
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In this family, one parent is seen by all as 


being the “head” of the family. Although that 


parent does make the final decision, each 
parent has a special sphere of responsibility 
and competence. Thus, if one parent is finally 
the “governor” of the family, the other has 
a legitimate role as his counselor. This coun- 
selor’s advice will nearly always be sought 
and taken into consideration before a final 
outcome is decided by the governor. The 
counselor expects to be consulted on im- 
portant family matters and generally is. 


(6) Unitary Centralism. In unitary cen- 
tralism, the governor is not officially limited 
by having to share authority with constitu- 
ent bodies. He may consult other people, but 
that is not required in principle. Once again, 
I draw upon my work on families for an il- 
lustrative operational definition: 


In this family, one parent is, without question, 
the head of the family. This governor has the 
final word in deciding what action the group 
shall take and how it shall be taken. There 
is no established. or regular counseling pro- 
cedure in this family. The other parent sees 
himself as playing a subordinate role to the 
governor in family affairs and does not expect 
to be called upon for advice, although this 
advice may be sought by the governor on oc- 
casion. 


In the samples tabulated in Table 1, uni- 
tary centralism is relatively frequent among 


be related to each of two lords and have the pro- 
tection of both and also the right, with each, to 
Share in legislative and judicial activities. The 
vassal would presumably have agreed to support 
both lords with arms, economic aid, and counsel. 
The only definite limit on his relationship with 
either might come at the point at which one lord 
was the opponent of the other. 

Feudalism has another aspect of great importance. 
Vassals can, in principle and in fact, have vassals 
of their own who are not, in tum, related to their 
lord's lord. Thus a vassal, in order to fulfill his 
obligations to his lord, might have to mobilize his 
own vassals and get them to fulfill their obligations 
to him. In this situation, one and the same man 
would be vassal of his lord, lord of his own vas- 
sals, and would perform a managerial function of 
mobilizing men and resources in the service of his 
superior. 

Historians associate feudalism with a breakdown 
of ancient imperial society: a kind of organizational 
regression from which new systems were finally 
born. An analysis of the feudal system indicates, 
however, that it was far more differentiated than 
most, perhaps all, of the constitutional systems 
that preceded it, the “regression” consisting only 
in the scope and distinctiveness of the spheres of 
jurisdiction to which this new constitutional rela- 
tionship applied. 
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primitive societies and relatively infrequent 
in societies in early modern Europe or among 
the families with which American under- 
graduates are familiar. It was very common 
as the form of constitution for ancient em- 
pires. 

Of all the constitutional systems given in’ 
Chart 1, simple centralism and unitary cen-. 
tralism provide the cases in which a governor 
has most power relative to the power of 
constituent bodies, That observation was the 
basis for my performing the tabulation given 
in Chart 3. It occurred to me that the boast- 
ing and personal display that Slater and 
Slater (1965) take to be indications of nar- 
cissism might sometimes be indications of . 
ingratiation. As Jones (1964) makes clear, 
ingratiation often includes efforts to call 
favorable attention to oneself in relations 
with one’s superiors. It seemed possible that 
constitutional systems having the sharpest 
distinctions between superiors and subor- 
dinates might likewise be associated with 
high levels of boasting and display. That is 
what we find in Chart 35 

(7) Limited Centralism, Types a and b. 
In the two remaining forms of centralism— 
limited centralism and balanced centralism 
—constituent bodies have a constitutional 
role in sharing with a governor the super- 
vision of action based upon the collectivity’s — 
choices. In limited centralism, constituent 
bodies do not share the powers of general 
supervision, but they do share in supervision 
over policies as these are applied to specified 
parts of the population. This can be illu- 
strated in early modern Europe. In several 
countries a governor, or a governor and a 
parliament, might make the laws, but the 


SA different meaning of boasting and display is 
found in primitive societies that have an economy ` 
based upon raiding or upon the conquest and ex- 
ploitation of new territory, their old lands being 
abandoned as new land is secured. In these societies, 
economic advance as well as social position is 
dependent upon the exploits of warriors who at- 
tack as an aggregation of individuals rather than as 
an organized army, and much attention is given 
to individuals for their personal prowess, skill, 
and courage. There is often an explicit rating sys- 
tem for this purpose (e.g. counting coup). All 
such societies noted in Chart 3 are high on the 
Slaters’ index of narcissism. When these societies 
are added to the one3 productive of Iingratlation, 
chi-square is 13.08 (computed by the maximum 
likelihood method: df==2; p=<.01; C=.51). 
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local implementation of at least some impor- 
tant sectors of legislation would rest largely 
with local groups having a considerable au- 
tonomy in their internal operations. The 
population might be organized into regions, 
for example, the freemen or nobles of each 
region being empowered to implement the 


laws on crime or commerce. The governor: 


would have supervision over their work but 
would be forced by constitutional provisions 
to employ these local bodies as his officers 
and to honor their exercise of considerable 
discretion within the guidelines established 
in law. In some European societies, orga- 
nized as city-states under a governor, the 
guilds had this kind of authority over the 
application of the law to their own members. 

A distinction is drawn in Chart 1 between 
limited centralist systems in which con- 
stituent bodies share with the governor 
the determination of the collectivity’s sphere 
of jurisdiction (Limited centralism, Type b) 
and those in which they do not (Limited 
centralism, Type a). In the 16th and 17th 
_centuries, England would have been an in- 


stance of Type b and Prussia of Type a. 


Limited centralism entails an internal 
heterogeneity of interests and of power 
over the application, but not the determina- 
tion, of policies. This pattern is rare im 
modern American families. Even in samples 
of societies, it is not until we approach 
modern times that this form of constitution 
appears with appreciable frequency. 

(8) Balanced Centralism. In balanced 
systems, constituent bodies have a formal 
share with a governor in all five stages of a 
collectivity’s operations. These systems are 
especially distinguished from other types 
of centralism by the fact that constituent 
bodies share with a governor in the general 
supervision of action on the collectivity’s 
choices. Thus constituent bodies may name, 
or share in the naming, of some or all major 
officials under the governor, these officials 
then being responsible in some measure to 
these autonomous bodies as well as to the 
governor. Or constituent bodies may jointly 
develop and fund programs, the implemen- 
tation of which is then assigned by them to 
the governor or to certain of his officials. Or 
constituent bodies may establish an official- 
dom of their own that parallels the one that 


is directly under the governor, the two sets 
af officials being required to concur in the 
administration of the state. 

The constitutional system of the United 
States has this combination of features. The 
President is a governor, but the several states 
have important areas of independent and 
original jurisdiction and their representatives 
in the Congress not only pass laws (with the 
President’s signature or with his unstated 
assent), but their agreement must be sought 
in his appointments of Federal judges, high 
oficers of the armed forces, diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, and officers of his cabinet and 
officers of the major Federal agencies. More- 
over, these representatives of the states must 
concur before a declaration of war can be 
issued or a treaty concluded. They can devise 
ani promote programs over a wide range of 
concerns; they can give or withdraw finan- 
cial support for programs of their own or 
these of the President; and they have the 
power to impeach a President. 

This form of constitution is not common. 
It occurs in a few primitive societies. It is 
also found in some societies in early modern 
Europe, and in a small percentage of families 
kncwn to American undergraduates.® 


67t should not be thought that, as we move 
downward or to the right in Chart 1, we encounter 
constitutional orders that are certain to generate 
or harness more physical energy than those above 
them or to the left (Sahlins and Service, 1960). 
The only point one can safely make is that 
“higher” levels in this figure have an existing 
capacity to take account of certain conditions, for 
example the powers of independent local groups. 
If other things are equal, this capacity gives them 
a greater range of situations to which they can 
make a rapid and coherent response. The fact is, 
however, that other critical things are often ary- 
thing but equal, Provision for the special concerns 
of rather autonomous groups is often a sign of 
divisiveness in a population and of corresponding 
weakness of their corporate life and effort. In- 
deed, in the primitive and ancient worlds, it is the 
societes having a unitary centralist system that 
are generally the most powerful in population and 
resources. They are also the most likely to have a 
complex administrative and functional development. 
Unitary centralism affords the greatest possibility 
of mcbilizing by formal means whatever resources 
there are apd of applying them to a collective 
task. Dn the other hand, when societies become 
integreted under the principle of nationhood—a 
principle that still is poorly understood-~then forms 
of constitution more complex than unitary cen- 
‘tralism begin to proliferate and societies having 
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ORGANIZATIONAL ANALYSIS AND FUNCTIONAL 
ANALYSIS 


I have suggested to this point that the 
analysis of collectivities contained in Chart 
1 is highly general and generic, being rooted 
in defining characteristics of all collectivities. 
I have also shown that this analysis concerns 
constitutional rather than administrative 
features of collectivities and have suggested 
that it is a powerful tool for the explanation 
of some kinds of dependent variance. An ad- 
ditional point deserves attention. This analy- 
sis of collectivities is organizational rather 
than interactional or functional. I want to 
clarify what that means in order to place 
this form of analysis in relation to others and 
to specify its potential role in systems of 
explanation. 

All three types of sociological analysis 
have as their point of reference the life and 
character of a collectivity, All provide some 
treatment of structures and processes, of 
stability and dynamics, of causes and effects, 
of forms and functions, and of form and 
substance, These similarities have obscured 
an essential point at which they differ. An 
interactional analysis examines collectivities 
from the point of view of their constituent 
bodies, a functional analysis from the point 
of view of their agents, and an organizational 
analysis from the view of constituent bodies, 
and of agents, m their status as structuring 
units.” 

In interactional analyses, a collectivity is 
seen as a state of interdependence among 


these higher forms are substantially more likely 
to be in the van of administrative and functional 
advance and to prove most effective in the devel- 
opment and use of physical energy. 

TI find it more precise in conceptual and opera- 
tional definitions to conceive of this process as 
one in which people or subsidiary collectivities are 
empowered to serve as agents and do whatever 
“acting” is done. The idea of a “social system” 
of functions as an actor seems to me a metaphor 
-that hinders both explanation and empirical re- 
search. By abandoning this metaphor and adopting 
the formulation I suggest, we also give the “system 
functions” a more precise and, to me, a more un- 
derstandable ontological status than they some- 
times have had. Parsons himself has made an 
important advance in clarifying and objectifying 
these functions, in his recent distinctions among 
them, according to the environment toward which 
action is directed (Parsons, 1966, Chapter 2). 
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constituent bodies. The independence of 
those bodies from one another and from the 
collectivity is stressed. The collectivity is 
conceived as a network of social relations 
that is created by constituent bodies to 
enable them to exchange utilities with one 
another. Each constituent body seeks to 
serve its own requirements through this 
network, and the network’s existence is pic- 
tured as depending upon: the continuing 
need of constituent bodies for the benefits 
they get from participation in it. Examples 
of such interactional analyses are found 
in the work of Homans (1961) and of many 
conflict and coalition theorists (Coser, 1956; 
Caplow, 1969). 

As has often been noted, functional analy- 
ses emphasize the fact that constituent bodies 
have a common interest in maintaining their 
relations with one another. In functional 
analyses, the collectivity is conceived as ex- 
pressive of that common interest—as a cor- 
porate enterprise—and participants in the 
collectivity are treated in their status as 
agents of the collective relationship: as its 
supporters and maintainers. The most gen- - 
eral and salient features of their activities 
are therefore given in the very definition 
of agency and collectivity. These prove to be 
the same features that are itemized in Par- 
sons’ well-known list of “system functions” 
(Parsons, 1966). 

Agency means that “. . . one person 
(agent) is dealing with another (third 
party) on behalf of still another (principal)”’ 
(Llewellyn, 1930:483). In the present case, 
agents of the collectivity (which is their 
“principal”) take into account whatever di- 
rectives or guidelines their principal provides 
(Parsons’ “latency” function), and they use 
these guidelines as the basis for their actions 
toward third parties and other objects (Par- 
sons’ “adaptive” function). 

The agents of concern here are different 
from others by virtue of their serving a 
collectivity, hence by their being empowered 
to employ certain of its resources and facili- 
ties for their work, Those resources and 
facilities include activities of members of- 
the collectivity. To employ such activities, 
an agent must sanction their activities, posi- 
tively or negatively, as may be required, 
and must coordinate and evaluate their 
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work. Thus, to implement collective guide- 
lines, agents of a collectivity are authorized 
to direct the activities of their fellows in such 
a way that the corporate relationship is 
strengthened (Parsons? function of “goal 
gratification”) and, to that end, agents are 
authorized to coordinate and evaluate mem- 
bers’ relations with one another (Parsons’ 
' “integrative” function). 

The chief point about an organizational 
_analysis is that a collectivity is examined 
from the point of view of the units whose 
relations define its existence, units which, 
in that sense, bear a formative or structuring 
relationship to it. The focus is on the joint 
control over the collectivity by constituent 
bodies and agents, all exercising rights and 
fulfilling obligations, their joint activities 
constituting the choices and actions of the 
collectivity as a corporate body. 


From the perspective of the structuring 


units, a collectivity is a corporate instrumen- 
tality through which these units are able 
jointly to relate to objects. Seen in this 
way, a collectivity combines features that 
ére emphasized in interactional analyses 
with features stressed in functional analyses. 
As in interactional analyses, the collective 
relationship is a kind of tool. On the other 
hand, it is designed to enable its participants 
to undertake some joint endeavors and not 
merely to satisfy their own needs, As in 
functional analyses, the participants’ inter- 
ests are kept in view, but their common un- 
dertaking is more than the maintenance of 
their relationship. Rather it is an effort 
jamtly—corporately—to act upon an ex- 
ternal situation. This last point is the ane 
highlighted in. Parsons’ (1960:17) concep- 
tion of organization: 


As a formal analytical point of reference, 
brimacy of orientation to the attainment of a 
specific goal is used as the defining character- 
istic of an organization. ... 


The attainment of a goal is defined as a re- 
lation between a system... and the relevant 
parts of the external situation in which it acts 
cr operates. This relation can be conceived 
as the maximization, relative to the relevant 
conditions such as costs and obstacles, of some 
category of output of the system to objects 
or systems in the external situation... . 


' The “contract” that underlies the corpo- 
rate relationship may be tacit or explicit. 
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It specifies the objects with reference to 
which the collectivity is an appropriate in- 
strumentality, the extent to which relations 
to those objects can be pursued by means 
of that instrumentality, the control over the 
use and work of that instrumentality by the 
structuring units, and the responsibilities to 
the collectivity that these units assume. 
Certain main differentiations are of special 
interest when a collectivity is conceived to 
be a corporate instrumentality. These will 
be differentiations having to do with the 
specification of the aspects of instrumental 
activity for which this corporate relationship 
was undertaken (Parsons and Smelser, 1956: 
139; Smelser, 1963: Chapter 2; Swanson, 
1970). | 

The characteristics of a collectivity as a 
corporate instrumentality are recorded m the 
marginal entries of Chart 1, where the struc- 
turing units are termed constituent bodies 
and agents; the objects for collective action 
are referred to as the collectivity’s jurisdic- 
tion. The extent to which instrumental re- 
lations to objects can be pursued by means 
of the collectivity is specfied in the sequence 
of headings indexed by Roman numerals, 
(moving from top to bottom and from left 
to right), and the control over the use and 
work of the collectivity by constituent bodies 
and by agents is specified in the entries in 
the cells. 

Interactional, functional, and organiza- 
tional analyses complement each other, and 
not merely in the sense that they are analyt- 
ically distinct. They direct our attention 
to empirical conditions that vary with con- 
siderable independence of one another. Prim- 
itive societies, for example, have a much 
lower level of functional] differentiation than 
did most societies in early modern Europe, 
but one finds in samples from each universe 
of societies almost the full array of con- 
stitutional systems contained in Chart 1. 
Societies are more likely than families to 
exhibit fumctional differentiation, but fami- 
lies as well as societies vary widely in the 
form of their constitutional system. Buck 
and Jacobson (1968) and Abrahamson 
(1969) have recently shown that there are 
only low to modest correlations between in- 
dices of a society’s interactional, functional 
and organizational elaboration, their samples 
of societies being taken. from the universe 
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of modern nations and from that of prein- 
dustrial societies. 


THE PLACE OF ORGANIZATIONAL ANALYSIS 


Whether an organizational analysis is what 
we want depends upon the observations we 
are trying to explain. In general, an organi- 
zational analysis is in order if we want to 
understand a collectivity to be operating as 
a corporate whole: making choices and im- 
plementing those choices and bringing all its 
action and its component subdivisions into 
conformity with its constitutional system 
(Swanson, 1959). An organizational analysis 
is also required if we want to relate the 
operations of a collectivity as a corporate 
whole to its most immediate environments: 
to culture, to the personalities of the human 
individuals who participate in it, and to the 
system of social ecology in which all are 
involved. When these relationships are the 
kind that we want to examine, we need some 
typology of the organization of collectivities 
that enables us to treat collectivities as a 
whole and to study correlates of variations 
in their overall organization. That is the kind 
of problem that led me to develop this typol- 
ogy of constitutional systems. 

Like other social psychologists of a so- 
ciological persuasion, I have been forced to 
relate personalities, collectivities, and cul- 
ture, attributing to each a large measure of 
independence while considering all as inter- 
dependent. I will close with some illustra- 
tions from my own research on problems of 
this sort. Each problem requires us to un- 
derstand a relationship beween culture and 
personality as that relationship is generated, 
or mediated, by the overall organization of 
a collectivity. | 

Consider first the extent to which the 
members of a society will find present and 
available in the very organization and opera- 
tions of that society the ultimate values 
around which its life is organized. Weber 
(1963) and Troeltsch (1931) are thinking 
of differences along this dimension when they 
observe that Protestantism, especially Zwing- 


8 Persons as well as collectivities can be analyzed 
in interactional, functional, and organizational 
terms. For an effort to analyze some of the system- 
atic links between personal and collective organiza- 
tion in the rise of collectivities, see Swanson, 1970. 
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lian and Calvinist Protestantism, denies that 
God’s own essence as a person—his personal 
characteristics—can be found in any created 
or historical things, these “things” to in- 
clude the choices, declarations, rituals, and 
structure of the visible church and the acts 
or elements of the sacraments. From that 
perspective, the ultimately valuable is ex- 
perienced as less immediately available to 
men than it is within a Catholic conception. 

In a study (Swanson, 1967) occasioned 
by an interest in this differential availability 
of values, I tried to specify the conditions 
under which some form of Protestantism 
would come to be accepted in a society as 
contrasted with the conditions under which 
Catholicism would be retained. My proce- 
dure depended upon my conceiving of so- 
cieties as constitutional systems. 

I argued as follows. The personal essence 
of the divine consists of purposes, judgment, 
choice, and the like that are extraneous to 
individuals, yet in constant relationship with 
them. In the perspective of natural science, 


and as Durkheim (1947b) observed, experi- ~ 


ences of such transcendent personal charac- 
teristics are to be found in men’s experiences 
of a society, and of a society—not as a so- 
cial aggregate, but as a corporate entity— 
that takes action and that may even make 
and implement decisions. I proposed that 
corporate purposes and choices would be 
more likely to be experienced as present 


and compelling in the acts of those societies © 


in which the constitutional system—the col- 
lective apparatus for making authoritative 
choices—provided a legitimate role for cor- 
porate interests and traditions in the formu- 
lation of action, at the same time excluding 
the special interests and traditions of com- 
ponent groups and individuals in the society. 
In societies having such a constitutional 
structure, I predicted the retention of 
Catholicism. In societies in which the con- 
stitutional apparatus made a legitimate place 
for special as well as common interests in 
the formulation of authoritative action, I 
predicted the acceptance of Protestant views. 
(These are the distinctions indexed by the 
letters “e,” “f,” and “g” in Table 1 and 
mentioned toward the beginning of this 


~ 


paper.) The rationale for these predictions is ' 


already published and need not concern us 
here. 
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When these ideas were operationalized 
through a typology of societies, and then 
tested against the historical accounts for 41 
European societies in the period 1480 
through 1685, there emerged relationships 
of an impressive size. As of 1480, all of these 
~societies seemed to have polities oï the sort 
I associated with a Catholic view. Between 
that time and their final acceptance or re- 
jection of the Reformation, several of these 
societies adopted a form of polity that I 
had anticipated would be congenial to a 
Protestant world view. Those that did ac- 
cepted the Reformation. 

These promising results suggested that yet 
another problem might be ripe for solution 
(Swanson, 1968, 1969). Theory and evi- 
dence have been pointing for some time to 
the possibility that rules of descent— 
matriliny, patriliny, bilaterality, and the 
others—-symbolize the relations between a 
society as a corporate parent on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the members of 
that society in their status as its children. 
My first thoughts on this subject were in- 
_ spired by the important role of female figures 
in Catholic doctrine—the Virgin, the Mother 
of God, the Church which is our Mother and 
the Bride of Christ as well as His Mystical 
Body. I contrasted Catholic doctrine in these 
matters with the absence of female figures 
in Protestant doctrine and the presence there 
of powerful male and paternal figures. I 
wondered whether one might discover, among 
societies at lower levels of functional dif- 
ferentiation, an association between maitriliny 
and the presence of the constitutional sys- 
tems that I had found associated with 
Catholicism in 16th century Europe, and 
also an association between patriliny and 
the kind of constitutional systems associated 
with the acceptance of Protestantism at the 
time of the Reformation. And could my 
typology of constitutional systems be ela- 
borated to specify the conditions under 
which, in simpler societies, one would find a 
bilateral] rule-of descent? 

I elaborated these ideas and made them 
operational for a population of primitive 
and ancient societies. (The index letters “h,” 
“i” and “j” in Table 1 guide us to most of 
the groupings employed.) Coders who were 
unacquainted with my theory were trained 
to read ethnographic accounts and to classify 
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societies according to their constitutional 
systems. Codes for descent were available 
from Murdock’s Ethnographic Atlas (Mur- 
dock, 1967). As stated near the beginning 
of this paper, the results were strongly in 
the predicted direction. 

My work on the Reformation was also 
the source of a renewed interest in the study 
by Child e# al. (1958) on need achievement 
in folk tales. McClelland (1961) argues that 
need achievement is a principal component, 
if not the major component of the Protestant 
ethic. It occurred to me that collectivities 
having the types of constitutional systems 
associated with Protestantism might also ex- 
hibit high scores on need achievement, and, 
having already classified the constitutional 
systems of many societies in the sample 
used by Child et al., I made the tabulation 
reported in Table 1, discovering the signifi- 
cant association contained in that table.® 


“BRINGING MEN BACK IN” 


I was among those readers of Homans’ 
(1964) presidential address who supported 
his objectives. We do need in sociological 
analyses to explicate the links between col- 
lectivities and the actors who create and 
use and serve them. I propose that organiza- 
tional analysis in the sense developed here 
can help to effect that restoration without 
our abandoning what is distinctive about 
social facts and without discarding the im- 
portant advances made under one or another 
of the “functionalisms” developed in this 
century. That seems to me one immediate 


®it is not certain, however, that this association 
is produced by the factors that lead to a relationship 
between the typology of constitutional systems and 
the spread of Protestantism. There is an association 
that approaches statistical significance between the 
complexity of political development of societies in 
this sample (political development being coded 
by Murdock [1967]} and scores on need achieve- 
ment. Moreover, it is a peculiarity of this sample 
that iż contains few societies that are politically 
complex and that also have the form of constitu- 
tion that tends to be associated with Catholicism, 
namely simple centralism, As a result, an interpre- 
tation of the finding in Chart 2 should be held 
in abeyance until it can be checked in a sample 
of primitive societies containing a good representa- 
tion of simple centralist systems. 

10 The distinctions given in this paper help us 
to place the several versions of functionalism now 
extant (Demerath and Peterson, 1968). Thus the 
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possibility in the construction of general 
theory in sociology. 
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THE REGENERATION OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS * 


KENNETH McNEI AND JAMES D, THOMPSON 
Vanderbilt Untversity 
American Sociological Review 1971, Vol. 36 (August) :624-637 


This paper focuses on “demographic metabotism,” a reflection of the fact that social organ- 
tsations often exhibit continuity although their human components come and go, Ryder 
focused on the cohort as an analytic toci for analysing demographic metabolism; we offer 
an index of regeneration which reflects the fact that social organizations often contain many 
overlapping cohorts. The index measures the rate of change in ratio of newcomers to veteran 
members. The paper considers (1) how and why regenreation processes vary, (2) the 
potential consequences of such variations, and (3) kow social organizations deal with re- 
generation phenomena. INustrative data cre offered for two American universities, and the 
discussion is extended to other complex organisations, families, nation-states, and cities. 


generation of their human compo- 

nents, social units exhibit continuity. 
The city, the nation, the tribe, and the 
complex organization can lose all of their 
original members and still function as on- 
going social units, and we may regard this 
as achieved through regeneration—the in- 
corporation of new members and the loss of 
veterans. 


De the inevitable physiological de- 


* This paper was read by Thompson as Visiting 
Scholar in Residence at the University of Minnesota, 
as part of the program to mark the 25th an- 
niversary of the Industrial Relations Center. Reac- 
tions to an earlier version given by Willian A. 
Rushing, Mayer N. Zald, and Gerry Hendershot 
were especially helpful. 


Although regeneration is inescapable for 
all persistent social organizations and can 
be illustrated readily in an ad koc fashion, 
we find little systematic consideration of the 
process or of its consequences.! This paper 
is therefore an exploration essay in the 
“problem-finding” tradition (Merton, 1959) 
rather than a hypothesis-testing report of 
research. Our intention is to offer a creative 
overview af what we believe to be an im- 
portant sociological variable and to suggest 
what the evidence might show as pertinent 


l Others who have dealt with some of the 
implications of this phenomenon are Mannheim 
(1952), Eisenstadt (1956), Ryder (1965), Stinch- 
combe (1965), and Stinchcombe et al. (1968). 
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data become available. We will present data 
on two contemporary American universities, 
but only to illustrate some possible varia- 
tions in the process and its consequences. 

We will focus on three questions: (1) how 
and why does the regeneration process vary? 
(2) what are the potential consequences of 
such variations? and (3) how do social units 
meet and handle regeneration problems? 

Regeneration as we conceive of it is one 
version of what Ryder (1965) termed 
“demographic metabolism.” In a forceful 
essay on cohort analysis, he called attention 
at the societal level to “a massive process of 
personnel replacement.” 

We wish to broaden and extend the topic 
in two ways. First, Ryder saw the cohort as 
the significant category for the analysis of 
demographic metabolism, defining the cohort 
as “an aggregate of individuals who experi- 
ence the same event within the same time 
interval” (1965:845). We wish to shift 
major emphasis from the cohort (within the 
social organization) to the social organiza- 
- tion (containing multiple cohorts). Indeed, 
Ryder noted that “society reproduces itself 
continuously. The age gap between father 
and son disappears in the population at large, 
through the comprehensive overlapping of 
life cycles” (p. 853). What we seek, then, 
is a measure not of the cohort but of the 
“comprehensive overlapping.” 

Our second expansion of the Ryder essay 
is to shift from a focus on the societal level 
to a more abstract conception of social or- 
ganization, encompassing societies and other 
levels of social organization as well. It seems 
useful to distinguish between complex formal 
organizations (e.g., manufacturing, educa- 
tional, medical, transportation, government) 
and more traditional social organizations 
(e.g., tribes, families, and nations.) In the 
more traditional units, ascription is the major 
basis for membership identification, and we 
would expect births, deaths, and migration 
to be the major determinants of the regenera- 
tion process. In complex formal organiza- 
tions, however, achievement criteria become 
prominent and recruitment, dismissal, and 
retirement are significant variables speeding 
migration. We expect changes in member- 
ship status to occur more frequently under 
achievement than under ascriptive criteria, 


and therefore we expect the regeneration 
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process to be more readily visible (though 
not more important) in complex formal or- 
ganizations. l 

We believe our extensions to be consistent 
with Ryder’s essay and we will make con- 
siderable use of the cohort concept, but we 
also believe and hope to show that the notion 
of regeneration can enrich cohort analysis. 


A REGENERATION INDEX ' 


Regeneration involves more than simple 
replacement or “turnover.” The addition of 
one person to offset the departure of another 
obviously is an act of regeneration, but a 
turnover statistic may have quite different 
significance for an organization which is 
growing than for one which is shrinking. And 
an organization with the same turnover 
statistic at two points in time may be experi- 
encing quite different regeneration problems. 
It therefore appears desirable to measure 
regeneration as some ratio of newer -to older 
(in point of membership) members. 

But since all persistent organizations ex- ’ 
perience regeneration, the fact that they 
acquire new members and lose old ones 
is not a promising basis for comparison, The 
rate of this metabolic process, however, 
seems to be capable of wide variation, and 
seems to make a difference. We will thus 
settle on a regeneration rate as a rate of 
change in the ratio of newcomers to veteran 
members of a social unit. 

How might such a rate be expressed for 
comparative purposes? Here we suggest an 
arbitrary standard somewhat parallel to the 
“half-life” standard of the physical sciences 
(and applied in the social sciences by Chad- 
wick and Deutsch, 1968). The half-life no- 
tion, referring to the time in which half of 
the original radiant energy of an element 
is given off, is, however, essentially a notion 
of de-generation, and we wish to reverse it 
to reflect the re-generation process. We sug- 
gest, therefore, a regeneration index which 
reflects the time elapsing before the ratio of 
new members to old reaches 1:1. Settling 
on the fifty-percent point is an arbitrary 
act, but it assures a “new” organization 
demographically at Time 2, as compared 
with Time 1. 

There remains one unsettled operational 
question: Shall we express the regeneration 
index with Time 1 as the base or Time 2 
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Table 1. 


Vanderbilt University Faculty* 
in 1963 and 1968 by Year‘s) 
Present. 











1963 § 
1968 





1963 1968 












Professorial 

Ranks 274 433 469 
Academic 

Administrators 27 67 19 


Totais 


*Including Clinical Faculty. 


as the base? We can see justifications for 
both procedures, depending upon the re- 
search interests at hand, but the two pro- 
cedures will yield different results, and it 
therefore becomes important in making com- 
parisons to compute and state the indices 
in the same way. Because the half-life notion 
generally is calculated from Time 1 forward, 
and because we think it is important to dis- 
tinguish re- from de-generation, we feel an 
index using Time 2 as the base is the more 
satisfactory procedure. 

To illustrate the basis for computation of 
the regeneration index, figures for Vanderbilt 
University faculty for 1963 and 1968 are 
shown in Table 1. Newcomers (present 1968 
but not 1963) numbered 488, while veterans 
(present both 1963 and 1968) totaled 500. 
This approximates the 1:1 ratio we arbi- 
trarily set for regeneration, and we can say 
therefore that the index ratio was five years 
—using Time 2 as base.? 


VARIABLE FACTORS IN REGENERATION 


Regeneration rates vary because they are 


2 Medical schools including Vanderbilt’s usually 
‘ distinguish clinical from other faculty appointments. 
We understand clinical faculty to be engaged in 
private practice in the community but these fac- 
ulty members provide part-time instruction in 
their specialties. Agriculture schools include Ten- 
nessee’s distinguish extension from other faculty 
appointments. We understand extension faculty 
members focus on dissemination of knowledge off- 
campus or to other than regularly-enrolled students. 
Since both types of schools involve duties and ap- 
pointment procedures somewhat unusual in compari- 
son with most components of American universities, 
our data exclude them except where otherwise 
specified. 
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a joint function of (1) attrition and (2) 
growth or (3) shrinkage. 


Attrition 


One factor affecting the rate at which 
members are lost is physiological attrition. 
Death and physical deterioration are iactors 
for all types of social units, and retirement 
occurs in most complex organizations. At 
times large numbers of persons may reach 
retirement simultaneously, placing great 
strain on an organization. Local police de- 
partments which were staffed by young ex- 
soldiers followmg World War II were ex- 
periencing heavy attrition as that wave of 
recruits reached retirement. Organizations 
which place a premium on physical skills, 
such as sports teams, can be expected to 
have high attrition rates, since most athletes 
are at their peak only for the duration of 
a few years. Organizations with dangerous 
roles, such as combat units, must be pre- 
pared for high attrition rates while in action. 

Attrition can result from economic factors 
as well. Inducements available elsewhere, 
in relation to contributions demanded, may 
lure members away from an organization 
(March and Simon, 1958). These may sim- 
ply reflect the relative prosperity of the 
society, or relevant segment of it. In a stag- 
nant or receding economy, voluntary resigna- 
tions or out-migration of members is likely 
to be reduced because members experience 
fewer alternatives. Organizations, however, 
have more alternatives in the receding econ- 
omy and may dismiss their less useful mem- 
bers. Sheer frustration with the task may 
lead public school teachers in inner-city 
schools and nurses on terminal care wards 
to seek less demanding alternatives. Family 
considerations may discourage continued 
membership by individuals assigned to 
“hardship” posts away from satisfactory 
facilities, or assigned to travelling chores 
which interfere with family responsibilities. 


Growth or Shrinkage 


Regardless of attrition rates, however, so- 
cial organizations may be growing or shrink- 
ing. For the traditional types of organiza- 
tions, high birth rates result in rapid growth. 
For complex formal organizations, growth 
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would be greatest under conditions of heavy 
recruitment and light attrition. But for both 
types of social units, growth can occur even 
when attrition rates are high, and this com- 
bination will speed the process of regenera- 
tion. , 

Growth and shrinkage presumably vary 
with the life-history of the organization. 
Simple expansion to meet increased demands 
is illustrated by American universities in the 
decade of the 1960's, and by scheduled air- 
lines during the same period. Shrinkage is 
illustrated by the United Mine Workers in 
the decade of the 1960’s, and by the Towns- 
end movement in the 1940’s (Messinger, 
1955), both of which had experienced rather 
rapid growth periods earlier. 

On the surface it would seem that shrink- 
ing organizations simply would not add new 
members, and that therefore their rate of 
regeneration would be extremely low. This 
process is complicated, however, if skills 
are highly differentiated, for attrition may be 
heavy in most-necessary skills and the or- 
ganization may therefore be forced to recruit 
new members for those activities. Some US. 
military units during rapid demobilization 
after World War II lost needed food service 
and supply and clerical personnel more 
rapidly than combat-trained personnel, and 
were forced to requisition new members even 
though they were in the process of reducing 
overall strength considerably and rapidly. 

Technological developments or new ob- 
jectives requiring different technology for 
which veteran members cannot be retrained 
may force an organization either to replace 
those members or to expand by adding new 
members with the required skills. Generally, 
we would expect such technological develop- 
ments to occur sporadically and to affect a 
segment of an organization rather than all 
of it. 

Attrition, growth, or shrinkage may vary 
independently, but they may also interact to 
offset one another or to intensify the effects 
of each other. The regeneration index has 
the advantage that it reflects results of their 
interaction. 

In order to consider the potential con- 
' sequences of regeneration and organization 
methods of meeting them, it seems advisable 
to consider some tangible evidence of re- 
generation. 
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NATURE OF THE DATA 


To aid in exploration of the regeneration 
concept, we turned to faculty data readily 
available for two American universities: 
Vanderbilt and Tennessee. The two differ in 
important respects. Vanderbilt is “private” 
and includes a school of medicine on its 
single campus. , Tennessee is a state univer- 
sity with several campuses; we deal only 
with the central campus at Knoxville, thus 
excluding the school of medicine but includ- 
ing a college of agriculture.’ 


Data and Sources 


Data for Vanderbilt are based on 1963 
and 1968, while those for Tennessee are 
based on 1964 and 1969. Thus the two sets 
of data are not exactly comparable, but we 
have no reason to believe that the missihg 
years—1969 for Vanderbilt and 1963 for. 
Tennessee—-were significantly ‘different from 
the available years to mislead us in these 
exploratory efforts. 

Vanderbilt data were compiled from the 
Faculty Registers dated September, 1963, and 
October, 1968. Both are official publications. 
Tennessee data were compiled for 1964 from 
the General Catalog, an official publication. 
For 1969, we were forced to use the campus 
telephone directory’s faculty and staff listing, 
because faculty were no longer listed in the 
general catalog.* 


Basic Trends in the Data 


The periods involved for both universities 
were growth periods, as seen in Table 2. 
The total (nonextension) faculty at the end 


3 For the University of Tennessee, we collected 
data on a five-year basis also, but in this case we 
missed the point at which newcomers and veterans 
were balanced. Again using Time 2 as the base, 
newcomers (present 1969 but not 1964) numbered 
752, while veterans (present both times) totaled 
458. The 1:1 ratio must have been reached in four . 
years or less. Using Time 1 as the base, however, 
the five-year period does produce a half-life; of 
856 in the 1964 cohort, 458 remained in 1969. 

4 In all cases we have excluded lecturers, teach- 
ing assistants, research associates, nonacademic ad- 
ministrators, and “scientists” not otherwise identi- 
fied. The data therefore consist of full-time faculty 
with ranks of instructor, assistant professor, associ- 
ate professor, and distinguished or university profes- 
gor. 
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Table 2. 


Number of Faculty for Univer- 
sity of Tennessee (1964 and 
1969) and Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity (1963 and 1968) by Time(s) 
Present’. 










Ti 
& Tot. 
Ti T2 TI 


Growth 
T2/T1 


Tot. 
T2 T2 







School 









752 1210 42% 


26% 


398 458 856 
262 280 542 403 685 


Tenn. 


V'bilt 


i ; 
Excluding clinical and extension 
faculties. 


of the period for Tennessee represented a 
42% increase over the total five years earlier. 
For Vanderbilt (nonclinical) the increase in 
five years was 26%. 

Despite this, however, attrition was not 
insignificant. Tennessee lost 398 of its Time 
1 cohort of 856, or 47%; and Vanderbilt 
lost 262 of its Time 1 cohort oi 542, or 
48%. It should be noted that our figures 
are conservative to an unknown degree, in 
that those who joined the two universities 
efter Time 1 but left before Time 2 are 
not.included. 


CONSEQUENCES OF REGENERATION 


We would expect the regeneration process 
„to have potential implications for cooperative 
relations and conflict, and for patterns of 

cleavage within organizations. 


Cooperation of Strangers? - 


Even if every new member were a replica 
of every veteran member in all other re- 
spects, a high rate of regeneration could 
have significant consequences for the orga- 
nization, for the newcomer is less familiar 
/with the organization’s recent history, its 
activities in process, its local customs (which 
we usually recognize as carried in the “in- 
formal” organization) than he is with the 
“formal” preparation for joining the orga- 
nization. Moreover, the newcomer may have 
learned job descriptions and tables of orga- 
nization, but he usually has yet to learn 
to identify persons and where they fit; and 
to the extent that organizational activities 
are affected by expression of personalities 
and personal styles, the newcomer has yet 
to learn of these. 
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Shils and Janowitz (1948) concluded that 
one factor in the fighting efficiency of 
German units in World War II was the prac- 
tice of withdrawing entire units from com- 
bat before inserting replacement personnel. 
In this way, the new and old personnel 
could adjust to each other under less strenu- 
ous conditions before resuming the critical 
task of warfare. 

As the rate of regeneration increases, the 
proportion of members who do know the 
local scene declines, while the proportion 
of members who need that information in- 
creases. Socialization therefore should con- 
sume a greater portion of the total activity 
of the organization. Moreover, with larger 
numbers of newcomers, even the veterans are 
forced to spend more of their time learning 
about the personalities and styles of others 
within the organization. This is least true in 
organizations with little internal differentia- 
tion among jobs and with technologies 
which routinize activities to the point where 
personal differences in age, sex, religion, 
ethnicity, etc., become irrelevant. Some or- 
ganizations contain “pockets” approaching 
these conditions—typist pools and machine- 
dominated assembly lines are examples— 
where routinized activities can be protected 
from outside contingencies (Thompson, 
1967). 

On the other hand, communication is a 
major problem posed by regeneration where 
there are intense interactions between spe- 
cialized organizational components. This 
should be especially true at boundaries where 
the organization is exposed to its task en- 
vironment (Stinchcombe, 1965). Rapid re- 
generation within the organization increases 
the difficulty of outsiders in making contact 
and in being referred to the appropriate 
offices by those receiving the first contact. 
Regeneration can affect understanding of 
both meanings and routes of communication. 
(The reverse situation can also occur, with 
organizational members acting as socializing 
agents for a rapidly regenerating clientele 
(Katz and Eisenstadt, 1960). 

Some indication of the magnitude of the 
socialization problem can be seen from Table 
3. Assuming that the primary task of so- 
cialization falls upon academic administra- 
tors and full professors present at both times, 
we note the ratio of socializers to those social- 
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Table 3. Ratio of Full Professors and 
Administrators Present Both 
Times (Veterans) to All New 
Faculty (Newcomers)*, Tennes- 
see and Vanderbilt. 

School Veterans Newcomers Ratio 

Tennessee 152 752 1:4.9 

Vanderbilt 85 403 1:4.8 





"Clinical and extension faculty excluded. 


ized is much larger than 1:1. For Vanderbilt, 
this would mean that 85 persons had to social- 
ize 403 persons into the local norms within 
five years. At the University of Tennessee 
152 persons would have the task of socializ- 
ing 752. These figures must be interpreted 
with some reservation, for we cannot assume 
that socialization to the local scene was 
carried on only by those we have classified as 
veterans. In addition, some newcomers who 
arrived early in the period may have been 
active socializers by Time 2. On the other 
hand, this is partially offset by the conserva- 
tive bias in our figures, noted above. 


Generational Differences 


Tribes, families, and societies may raise 
their own future generations from infancy or 
childhood, but few complex organizations are 
able to do so. Instead, they must rely on the 
output of other organizations and institu- 
tions for socialization and specialized train- 
ing. The regeneration process may be af- 
fected considerably by dependence on such 
pipeline agencies for new members. 

One source of change in organizations is 
change in the populations from which pipe- 
line organizations draw their subjects. Dur- 
ing periods of rapid social change, we would 
expect shifts in the abilities of such pipe- 
line organizations as schools, institutes, and 
colleges to recruit. With changes in input, 
we might expect modifications in the direc- 
tions and levels of aspirations of those 
emerging from the pipelines. Such changes 
appear to be noticeable now in medical and 
law schools but, undoubtedly, are also oc- 
curring elsewhere in educational institutions. 
It is not unusual in periods of rapid social 
change for veteran members of organizations 
to be surprised by the expectations of new- 
comers fresh from pipeline organizations. 
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No matter how selective in recruiting, or- 
ganizations cannot recruit the kinds of per- 
sonnel who do not exist in the population. 
Thus when the higher education industry is 
forced to double its faculty in a decade, it 
cannot match one newcomer for one veteran 
at each level of experience and age. The only 
major source of new faculty members in the — 
1960’s was from the ranks of those with 
fresh terminal degrees. The rapid expansion 
of American universities thus undoubtedly 
resulted in a lowering of the average age of 
faculties. We do not have data directly on 
ages, but we can approach the question by 
data showing the differences in rank dis- 
tributions at Times 1 and 2. We assume that 
rank reflects (though imperfectly) age and 
experience. 

Table 4 shows the expected shift, with 
sizeable increases in both absolute numbers 
and percentages of total faculty in the as- 
sistant professor category and percentage 
(though not absolute) decreases for pro- 
fessors. These figures suggest that the levels 
of age and experience probably declined for 
both Vanderbilt and Tennessee between 
Time 1 and Time 2, but that the decline was © 
greater at the University of Tennessee. The 
contrasts are also shown by Table 5, which 
shows changes in distribution of faculty be- 
tween “junior ranks” (instructor and as- 
sistant professor) and “senior ranks,” (as- 
sociate professor and professor). There it 
can be seen that the proportion of junior 
faculty to total faculty increased to 52% — 
at both Vanderbilt and the University of 
Tennessee. 

With regeneration occurring by the addi- 
tion of those just emerging from the pipeline, 
there is an additional burden on socializa- 
tion. Not only do newcomers need to be 
tuned to the local scene but, we suggest, they 
often need to be socialized into the profes- 
sions as well—seeking advice for the build- 
ing of careers. This load also is likely to fall 
on veterans—although it may as easily fall 
on those coming newly to the organization 
but with prior professional experience ‘in 
other organizations. If our inferences from 
Table 5 are correct, the proportion of ex- 
perienced to inexperienced decreased at both 
Tennessee and Vanderbilt, thus diluting the 
ability to socialize-to-the-profession. Ten- 
nessee actually lost more experienced faculty 
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Table 4. 
‘by Rank. 


Tannessee’ 


Time 1 
Rank $ 


Instructor 
Asst. Prof. 
Assoc. Prof. 
Professor 
Acad. Adm. 


Totals 
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Time 1 and Time 2 Distributions of Tennessee and Vanderbilt Raculties* 


4 


Vanderbiit 

Time 1 Time 2 
N $ N $ 
105 19 85 12 
163 30 272 40 
107 20 149 22 
128 24 140 20 
39° 7 2i S 
542 100 683 Ogre 


*Clinical and extension faculties excluded. 


ek. z 
Discrepancy due to rounding. 


than Vanderbilt during this time, but the 
proportion at both schools at Time 2 was ap- 
proximately the same, since Tennessee had 
more experienced faculty at Time 1 than 
Vanderbilt. 

Does Vanderbilt’s ability to almost hold 
its own in proportion of experienced faculty 
result from maturation of those who had 
been junior faculty at Time 1? Table 6 com- 
pares promotions from Time 1 cohorts with 
appointments from outside, by rank, for both 
universities. Tennessee relied largely on out- 
side appointments to expand its associate 
professor level, while Vanderbilts contrasts 
were less sharp. At the professor level, out- 
side recruiting was modifed somewhat, wiih 
Tennessee recruiting 23% but obtaining 
26% through promotion, and Vanderbilt re- 


cruiting 39% while obtaining 11% through 
promotion. 

In view of trends in the higher-education 
industry during the period, the data suggest 
deliberate steps to raise experience levels at 
Vanderbilt, for as shown in Table 7, only 
64% of its newcomers were junior faculty 
(compared with 70% at Tennessee), while 
32% were senior faculty (compared with 
27% at Tennessee). To the extent that 
age differentials make for cleavage, rapid 
regeneration which forces organizations to 
recruit heavily among the younger popula- 
tion may introduce turmoil. On the other 
hand, such effects of the regeneration process 
may not be age-related but rather refiect 
that the pipeline organizations are producing 
a different product. Incorporation of new 


Table 5. Time 1 and Time 2 Distributions of Tennessee and Vanderbilt Faculties, 
by Senior (Professor and Associate Professor) and Junior (Assistant 
Professor and Instructor) Categories*, 
Tennéssee Vanderbilt 
4 
Time 1 Time i Time 2 
Category N $ N $ 
Jr. Ranks 268 49 357 52 
Sr. Ranks 235 43 289 42 
Acad. Adm. 39 7 37) o5 
Totals 542 ggx* 683 99 


“clinical and extension faculties 


. kk 
E Discrepancy due to rounding. 





excluded. 


í 
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Table 6. Sources of Time 2 Faculty*, by Rank, Tennessee and Vanderbilt. 
Appointed 
Total Same Rank Promotion from Out- 
Time 2 at Time 1 to Rank side 
Rank at Time 2 N $ N $ N $ N $ 
Tennessee: 
Instructor 252 100 32 13 0 0 220 87 
Asst. Prof. 378 100 S2 14 20 5 306 81 
Assoc. Prof. 253 100 63 25 53 21 137 54 
Professor 277 100 142 51 71 26 5 64 23 
Acad. Adm. 56 100 16 20 15 30 25 50 
Totals 1210 299 159 752 
Vanderbilt: 
Instructor 85 100 13 15 0 9 725 85 
Asst. Prof. 272 109 23 8 64 24 185 68 
Assoc. Prof. 149 1L01** 34 23 41 28 74 50 
Professor 140 101** 71 S1 15 11 54 39 
Acad. Adm. 37 1O1** 14 38 5 l4 18 49 
Totais 683 155 125 403 


® 2 
Clinical and extension faculties excluded, 


ax 
Rounding errors caused total not to add to 100%. 


technological developments may result in 
new and younger members possessing scarce 
skills not held by veterans and older mem- 
bers—raising status inconsistencies and 
making the socialization process somewhat 
problematic if both veterans and newccmers 
are trying to socialize each other. 


Distribution of Newcomers 


Regeneration does not necessarily result in 
a salt-and-pepper distribution of newcomers 


Table 7. Number and Percentage of New- 
comers to Tennessee and Vander- 
bilt Faculties, by Junior, 
Senior, and Administrative 
Rank Categories*. 








Vanderbilt 





Tennessee 


N $ N $ 





Category 





Junior 








Senior 201 27 128 32 
Acad, 
Adm. 25 3 18 _5 






Totals 


*Clinical and extension faculties ex- 
cluded. 


ax 
Discrepancy due to rounding. 


in relation to veterans. Physiological attri- 
tion is skewed toward higher ages, hence 
usually in the direction of veterans. Eco- 
nomic attrition often is skewed toward lower 
ages and therefore toward newcomers, whose 
career strategies still are unsettled and who 
have relatively little Investment in a par- 
ticular organization. Regeneration associ- 
ated with technological developments may 
come in spurts, with new developments in 
each sector of an organization’s activities 
having its own timetable. For all these rea- 
sons, we expect some components of an or- 
ganization to show higher on the regenera- 
tion index than others. 

To the extent that regeneration rates are 
uneven within the university, for example, 
we might expect students in the different 
sectors to experience varying degrees of 
stability and continuity in relations with 
faculty, and in the curriculum. 

Newcomers and veterans may also be un- 
evenly exposed to the organization’s clien- 
tele; in the university case, newcomers may 
be disproportionately involved in undergrad- 
uate instruction and veterans in graduate in- 
struction; this might be especially true if 
newcomers are younger than veterans. Our 
data do not include teaching assistants, but 
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it has been reported in other connections” 
. that with rapid expansion of American uni- 
versities in the 1960’s, undergraduate ex- 
posure was to a large extent to teaching as- 
sistants rather than to full-time faculty 
(Dubin and Beisse, 1967). 

Such differences in exposure, especially if 
reinforced by differences in age and pipeline 
preparation, may make for cleavages within 
schools and departments. Newcomers may 
not be spread evenly among schools and de- 
partments, but rather clustered. Demands 
for an organization’s products or services 
may shift, requiring rapid build-up in some 
components but stability or gradual attrition 
or even dismantling of other components. Al- 
though our data do not permit testing for 
this effect, we believe longer range studies 
would reveal such shifts in higher education 
away from the humanities toward the sci- 
ences, business administration, and now the 
social sciences. Such ebb and flow in popula- 
tion of departments and schools may also 
produce strains or cleavages between depart- 
ments staffed largely by newcomers, and 
those full of veterans. 


Production Time and Regeneration Rate 


The effects of regeneration may be espe- 
cially disruptive if regeneration takes place 
faster than the normal period required for 
‘the productive process. The American bache- 
lor’s degree typically requires four years; 
and the doctorate, that many more. If the 
regeneration rate is high, the half-life of the 
faculty cohort present when the student en- 
ters a program may be shorter than the stu- 
dent’s tenure in the university. The student 
may be the “veteran” watching faculty come 
and go. (The potential difficulties are illus- 
trated by faculty turnover on dissertation 
committees. ) 

In the case of Vanderbilt Medical Schoo!, 
there was a high regeneration among the 
regular medical faculty during the five-year 
period, while the clinical faculty with whom 
much of the internship and residency work is 
done experienced low regeneration. Since 
72% of the clinical faculty remained stable 
while only 37% of the regular medical fac- 
ulty did (Table 8), medical students might 
be experiencing a change in classroom teach- 
ing, while receiving much the same applied 
training at both Time 1 and Time 2. 
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Table 8. 


Regeneration among the Two 
Categories of Medical Faculty 
at Vanderbilt--Reguilar and’ 
Clinical, 












Present 
Cate- Time 1 Eoth Time 2 
Only Times Only 





GUIDANCE OF REGENERATION PROCESSES 


We have indicated that the regeneration 
process is not only inevitable for an orga- 
nization which persists but also that it is in- 
fluenced by conditions beyond the control of 
the organization. Important as these param- 
eters are, they do not necessarily rule out 
the possibilities for deliberate, conscious 
guidance of the regeneration process by 
those responsible for the organization. Hence 
the changes wrought by regeneration may re- 
sult from organizational drift or from or- 
ganizational guidance, or a combination of 
both. 

The opportunities for changes caused by 
drift or guidance are likely to be greater as 
the proportion of discretionary positions in- 
creases. Routinized positions support sta- 
bility, for pipelines are geared to standard- 
ized training, and the significance of 
personality or personal style and skill are re- 
duced by routinization. Hence routinized po- 
sitions afford little opportunity for guided 
change during regeneration, except when the 
organization is adopting a new routinized 
technology calling for skills not already 
available. 

The leverage is greater, however, where 
discretionary positions are involved. Pipeline 
agencies for discretionary occupations may 
meet minimum standards, such as those es- 
tablished by accrediting agencies, yet still 
produce candidates of varying degrees of 
competence and commitment (Wiley and 
Zald, 1968), Training for discretionary po- 
sitions especially lends itself to differences in 
“schools,” which may not contradict one 
another but at least emphasize different 
aspects of the professional discipline. Regen- ` 
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eration’ in’ discretionary organizations, or 
discretionary components of an organization, 
thus frequently poses questions of maintain- 
ing standards or coherence in the schools 
represented and hence in decision criteria 
employed. The higher the rate of regenera- 
tion, the more difficulty this may present, 
for rapid regeneration reduces the time and 
other opportunities for selectivity in retrain- 
ing or recruiting members. 

Rapid regeneration thus poses administra- 
tive problems, but it also affords opportuni- 
ties for change. By setting and enforcing 
criteria for recruitment as well as priorities 
in efforts to retain veterans, organizations 
may be able to alter their quality or char- 
acter significantly in a matter of only a few 
years. Thus a high regeneration index would 
signify large administrative opportunities for 
change. 

In a study of ideological change in Ameri- 
can Protestant seminaries, Adams (1968) 
found that larger proportions of faculty re- 
tire, die, or are fired, and are also hired just 
prior to or after a new ideological school 
is formed. He concluded that revitalization 
in theology rests on new faces, not on chang- 
ing theology of already-present faculty. 

Kuhn (1962:160), in discussing the sci- 
entific transition between competing para- 
digms, endorses the observation of Max 
Planck that “a new scientific truth does not 
triumph by convincing its opponents and 
making them see the light, but rather be- 
cause its opponents eventually die, and a 
new generation grows up that is familiar with 
eae 

Drift is perhaps most likely under condi- 
tions of slow regeneration, for unless attri- 
tion is sudden and dramatic, as in the case 
of mass resignation, erosion of talent and ex- 
perience may not be noticed until it has 
made significant inroads. But the alert or- 
ganization may take advantage of a slow re- 
generation rate not only to retain the more 
capable veterans but also to take time to be 
selective in recruiting newcomers. 

Thus it appears to us that rapid regen- 
eration affords opportunities for dramatic re- 
directions of organizations (especially where 
discretionary positions are opening up), 
while slow regeneration holds opportunities 
for consolidation of gains. 
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Succession of Leadership 


Organizational change of significant pro- 
portions might be especially likely if new 
leadership arrives just prior to a period of 
rapid regeneration, for new executives from 
outside often are expected to shift priorities 
or emphasize new goals (Carlson, 1961), and 
rapid regeneration enables them to staff the 
organization (or its crucial positions) with ' 
like-minded personnel. Thus, Vanderbilt’s 
current chancellor, who took office in 1963, 
preceded more than half the faculty by 
1968. Rapid regeneration may present simi- 
lar opportunities to already established lead- 
ers, although veteran members may find it 
more difficult to disassociate older precedents 
and practices and criteria from that leader- 
ship. If veterans must “unlearn” old ideas 
before learning news ones, the presence of 
large numbers of newcomers may take the 
introduction of major changes much easier— 
and without resorting to purges. 

The ability of new leadership to repopu- 
late an organization with members com- 
mitted to a particular direction is influenced 
not only by regeneration but also is con- 
tingent upon ability to find recruits from 
pipeline organizations or elsewhere who have 
the abilities and commitments ae for 
the new directions. 

Under slow rates of regeneration, new 
leaders may be faced with prolonged periods 
of conflict or stress among organizational 
components, and spend much of their time 
in arbitration. Rapid regeneration too may 
foment conflict but it may be resolved more 
quickly by changes in personnel composition. 


Socialization of Newcomers 


With slow and steady regeneration, so- 
clalization of newcomers may proceed with 
little conscious effort and may be provided 
by a large proportion of the membership, 
since at any particular time most have al- 
ready been socialized to some degree. Rapid 
regeneration, however, calls for more delib- 
erate efforts to mcalculate local knowledge 
and local norms into newcomers. Rapid re- 
generation, moreover, places this heavier 
burden on a smaller proportion of veterans. 
Hence, unless considerable energy is applied 
to socialization under rapid regeneration, 
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drift seems likely; with many newcomers and 
few veterans, we would expect the develop- 
ment of new customs and new norms. 


Handling Generation Gaps 


With steady regeneration, veterans are of 
varying degrees of “veteranness” and new- 
comers are of varying degrees of newness; 
and the analytic separation of membership 
into those categories is somewhat arbitrary. 
When an organization regenerates in spurts 
or waves, however, there may be trough pe- 
riods in which few newcomers are added, 
and iu this case there may be a generation 
gap. Such a generation gap may be signiñ- 
cant under many circumstances, but especi- 
ally so if the “pipeline” agencies or institu- 
tions are turning out markedly different 
products at the two points of time. 

Generation gaps developing between two 
cohorts may appear in ideological form, as 
-ustrated by Gusfield’s (1955, 1957) study 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, with the older members insisting on 
edvocating strict abstinence and the return 
cf prohibition, while the younger members 
felt that the organization should spend its 
time educating for moderation. To avoid the 
disruption from this split, a special mecha- 
nism for succession of leadership was adopted 
to ease out the older leaders but insure that 
the new members did not gain control too 
quickly. 


` Administrative Ratio 


If our reasoning is correct, a high rate of 
regeneration places important burdens on 
th: administrative process, increasing not 
only its recruiting and socialization activi- 
‘ties but also problems of coordination and 
conflict resolution. And if the administrative 
load is increased, then we would expect the 
ratio of administrative activities to other 
activities to expand. We believe the regenera- 
tion rate may be a variable helping to ac- 
count for the conflicting evidence relating 
administrative to other personnel. Hender- 
sho: (no date), in studying the effects of 
growth, found that when there was slow 
growth in school districts, the administrative 
ratio increased, but it decreased during rapid 
growth. He has explained this by noting 
that. under rapid growth, the “natural bal- 
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ance” is distorted, with “production” grow- 
ing faster than “administrative” components. 
Such low administrative ratios may be only a 
transient phenomenon during periods of 
rapid growth. Growth is only one aspect of 
regeneration, but Hendershot’s exploration 
does indicate that there is reason to explore 
the effects of regeneration upon the admin- 
istrative ratio. — 

Unfortunately our data do not shed light 
on this, because they omit nonacademic ad- 
ministrators such as business officers, admin- 
istrative assistants, and departmental secre- 
faries, and because departmental chairmen 
have not been so earmarked. Even if these 
cata had been available, our hunch could 
not have been tested, because what we have 
discussed as administrative burdens are to a 
considerable extent performed by faculty 
members who do not have administrative 
titles. Recruitment and socialization of jun- 
iar faculty and graduate students and co- 
ordination of activities through committees 
are among these administrative activities 
performed by faculty members. 

` Paradoxically, the very process of regen- 
eration—which opens up possibilities for 
change—may be partially responsible for 
establishing certain continuities in organiza- 
tions that last over several generations. For 
instance, an organization not encumbered 
with problems of regeneration might need 
very little emphasis upon socialization and 
succession of leadership problems and could, 
instead, emphasize mission goals of the or- 
ganization to a greater extent. But if re- 
generation is a major problem, in the interest . 
of survival, fundamental elements of the task 
structure must focus more on problems of 
socialization and routinization than would 
otherwise be warranted. 


OTHER TYPES OF SOCIAL UNITS 


Although our illustrative data and most of 
our discussion have focused on the complex 
formal organization, the topic of regenera- 
tion seems generic enough to warrant specu- 
lation about it in other social contexts. 


Regeneration and the Family 


With the extended family or extended 
kinship system of social organization, re- 
generation should be a constant and rela- 
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tively steady process, with interaction cut- 
ting across all ages frequently. Socialization 
under these. conditions can be a diffused 
responsibility; at some time during the day, 
each member’s daily role can be a tutor at 
one time, and a trainee at another. With the 
nuclear familv, however, biological factors 
tend to guarantee (except where second mar- 
riages occur) that there will be an age gap 
between generations. Especially because the 
nuclear family tends to be an urban form 
and to discourage large numbers of children, 
the distinction between generations is likely 
to be marked by age differences of twenty 
years or more. Now socialization is likely to 
be a one-sided process, with parents in teach- 
ing roles and offspring as learners. 

The nuclear, family, then, seems particu- 
larly vulnerable to “generation-gap” prob- 
lems, especially if societal changes unfold 
more rapidly than parents’ own learning, 
forcing offspring to seek new and fresher 
sources outside the family. At this pomt we 
might expect conflict between generations as 
the younger seek to reverse the traditional 
teacher-learner relationship. 


Regeneration and the Natton-State 


We would not expect regeneration to be 
steady for the nation-state. For various rea- 
sons births do not occur annually at the same 
rate, coming instead in troughs and booms. 
Large scale in- or out-migration at a particu- 
lar period-can dlter age distributions; wars 
clearly affect not only population but fertil- 
_ity; and the application of medical knowledge 
gained during the twentieth century has ex- 
tended life expectancies in many nations, 
thereby altering the age distributions of their 
populations. For these reasons we might ex- 
pect the regeneration process to make waves 
through the nation-state, as large cohorts are 
followed by small cohorts and then by larger 
ones. The implications of regeneration waves 
for the nation-state seem myriad. 

The modern society tends to rely on those 
between 20 and 65 years of age for economic 
production, transferring some of the wealth 
produced by that age grouping to the sup- 
port of the older as well as of the still-in- 
training generations (Kreps, 1963). If this 
economically productive category of the 
population is relatively small in relation to 
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those on either side of it—as it seems to have 
been in the United States for the 1960’s— 
problems of production and distribution 
should be considerably different from the 
situation, say two decades later, when those 
who constituted the baby-boom of the 1950’s 
will be the backbone of the economy. 
Waves of regeneration should also result 
in patterned changes m national preoccupa- 
tions, as each wave moves through the life 
cycle. It is widely believed, for example, that 
the social unrest of the 1960’s was fueled by 
the presence in the population of large num- 
bers of adolescents, possessing obvious en- 
ergy but relatively free of occupational and 
family responsibilities, idealistic, but rela- _ 
tively impatient. The least anchored mem- 
bers of this cohort may have dropped out of 
the system, but many others used the time 
and freedom to take active part in challeng- 
ing existing practices and traditions. We 
would suggest that as this cohort matures, 
most of its members will establish new fam- 
ilies, occupational careers, and homes, and 
will find all these claiming their time and 
energies. If we reason correctly, these will 
become a large cohort preoccupied with 
self and family and they will appear to the 
following generation of youth as hopelessly 
apathetic or conservative. i 
Regeneration processes seem of fundamen- 
tal significance to political processes. The bat- 
tles of one generation remain bitter mem- 
ories, perhaps, for that generation, but they 
are simply history for the next generation. 
Eventually the symbols which appeal to the 
collective consciousness of one generation be- 
come washed out, and at this point political 
mobilization around old issues and symbols 
fails. Civil rights campaigns, for example, 
perhaps advanced in the 1960’s less because 
attitudes of individuals were changed than 
because one generation was moving out of 
the political arena and another was moving ~ 
in. 
When a leadership cohort involved in a 
revolution comes into power at a relatively 
young age (i.e., when the second generation . 
gains control over the first generation rather 
early), we can expect prolonged drift and 
conflict until a third generation arises which 
is unfamiliar with the bases of conflict be- 
tween the first two and is dissatisfied with 
the drift. Stalinists in Russia sought to cope 
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with this potential drift through extreme 
coercive measures against those already so- 
cialized into what they considered a slave or 
bourgeois mentality. When such extreme 
measures cannot be used during times of 
great changes, we may expect at least a 
generation of drift before any really new 
direction emerges. 

In regard to social movements, the con- 
sideration of regeneration waves raises an 
alternative for “social movement organiza- 
tions” which are spawned as a wave reaches 
the youth state. We can suggest that the so- 
cial movement organization may face a choice 
between rolling with the wave, hence chang- 
ing its actions and platforms as its originat- 
ing wave passes through the life cycle and 
eventually dying out—or recruiting new 
youth to replace old. To oversimplify the 
matter, we might say that such social move- 
ment organizations can attach themselves to 
a cohort and change its activities as the co- 
hort ages, or can attach themselves to a 
` topic and regenerate its membership as 
veterans lose interest. 

Regeneration may affect the political proc- 
. ess in still another important way. Zeitlin 
(1966) and others have suggested that some 
cohorts, at the age when political orienta- 
tions are becoming crystallized, experience 
some -electrifying political event or issues 
which reorients that cohort. A similar sug- 
gestion has been made about the economic 
attitudes of those who experienced World 
War IT (Ryder, 1965) and the major depres- 
sion of the 1930’s. To the extent that lasting 
attitudinal changes result from such experi- 
ences, that population cohort may flow 
through a society leaving lasting and notice- 
able results. Military conscription and the 
American involvement in Vietnam may 
prove to have had such an impression on the 
large wave which is entering adulthood in the 
1970s. 


Regeneration and the City 


Much of what we have said about the 
nation-state applies also to the city. Yet the 
city may reflect, much more than the nation- 
state, the results of selective process, even 
though there are fewer opportunities for city 
elites to guide the regeneration process than 
there are available to organizational leaders. 
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Abu-Lughod (1961) found that because 
of Egyptian migration of the 1940’s and 
1950’s, more than one-third of the permanent 
residents of Cairo had been born outside 
the city, and that the vast majority had come 
from the rural hinterlands. Writing of New 
York City early in the 1960’s, Rosenblatt 
and Suchman (1964) pointed out that dur- 
ing the preceding 15 years, approximately 
one-million New Yorkers had moved to the 
suburbs and another million (Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans) had migrated to New York. 
The result was a downshift in occupational 
and income levels within the city, in educa- 
tional levels, and in use of the English lan- 
guage. The authors noted that “although the 
number of inhabitants had remained ap- 
proximately the same, the internal nature 
of the shift m subgroups of the population 
has had great significance for the operation 
of all public health agencies.” 

We would expect such regenerational pat- 
terns to have consequences not only for 
health agencies but for education and other 
governmental services (Broberg, 1970), for 
transportation, for the informational and 
entertainment media, and for political par- 
ties. 


CONCLUSION 


We believe regeneration to be a significant 
element in the dynamics of social organiza- 
tions of virtually all types, and that it 
warrants more attention than it has received. 
We believe the concept can be made opera- 
tional without distortion of its intellectual 
content, and that In many instances “hard” 
measures are available. We believe regenera- 
tion phenomena may limit or stimulate the 
actions of other variables frequently used 
in the study of organizations, and that cog- 
nizance of regeneration may enhance our un- 
derstanding of those other variables. 
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In this study some of the determinants of black assimilation into large United States cities 
are examined. Assimilation is treated as a mvultidimensicnal phenomenon, the various dimen- 
sions of which are attributes of organized populations. A structural model is developed and 
analysed, using the technique of path analysis, in which other attributes of urban social 
structures are related to the various dimensions of assimilation. Analysis suggests that the 
dimensions of assimilation are causally interrelated, with educational assimilation a major 
determinant of income assimilation, both directly and indirectly through its effects upon occu- 
pational assimilation. However, other attributes of organized urban populations also make 
important direct and indirect contributions to assimilation, Of special importance is percent 
of the city’s population that is black and the rate of black population growth. Surprisingly, 
gkhettoization ts not very important causally when compared with other variables in the 
system, a significant negative finding in view of current emphasis upon this factor. This analy- 
sis suggests that greater attention be paid to organisational dtmensions of urban populations 


as a means of specifying the processes underlying the assimilation of blacks. 


HIS study examines some of the factors 

affecting the assimilation of blacks into 

large United States cities. Our approach 
is structural, in the sense that indepenčent 
and dependent variables are regarded as 
attributes of organized populations, The prin- 
cipal independent variables are levels of resi- 
dential segregation, industrial structure, per- 
cent black, rate of black population increase, 
and region. 

Assimilation is defined as the degree to 
which blacks have the same distribution on 
a given variable as whites. It is treated as a 
multidimensional phenomenon with the 
various dimensions themselves treated as 
aspects of urban social organization, Conse- 
quently, we also test the hypothesis that 
the amount of assimilation along one dimen- 
sion has consequences for assimilation aleng 
other dimensions. 

The specific concern is with dimensions 
of assimilation which reflect stratification. 
Since stratification is a fundamental aspect 
of social organization, full assimilation of 
blacks along these dimensions would imply 
that equality has been achieved—although 
net necessarily that prejudice has disap- 
peared. We anticipate that income assimila- 
ticn reflects occupational assimilation which 
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in turn is a function of educational assimila- 
tion. 

“Assimilation” as used here refers to dif- 
ferentiation, or the degree of difference be- 
tween two or more subpopulations on a given 
characteristic (cf. Duncan and Lieberson, 
1959; Lieberson, 1963:10-11; Taeuber and 
Taeuber, 1964). Clearly our usage is more 
specific than “acculturation” which encom- 
passes such concepts as values and norms 
(cf. Gordon, 1964:60-83). Without entering 
into debate over whether acculturation or 
assimilation (in our usage) is primary, we 
note that there is no logical requirement that 
they be positively associated. 

Another issue is the uncritical assumption 
that the black population has not assimilated 
because of prejudice and discrimination. 
Such an explanation is too broad to provide 
a meaningful understanding of assimilation 
processes. It fails to specify mechanisms by 
which assimilation does or does not take 
place. Although it may be that differentiation 
is ultimately due to discrimination or preju- 
dice, other factors are also important. As 
Lieberson and Fuguitt (1967) point out, dis- 
crimination in one area may create inequali- 
ties which affect differentiation in other 
areas, independent of the original discrimina- 
tion. For example, at any point in time the 
occupational distribution of blacks may dif- 
fer irom whites in part because of discrimina- 
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tion, and in part because of educational dif- 
ferences between the two populations. 

In our view, explanations of assimilation 
cast solely in terms of discrimination and 
prejudice are incomplete; they tell us little 
about the process through which blacks are 
concentrated in lower socioeconomic cate- 
gories, and imply that psychological vari- 
ables are of paramount importance. Further- 
more, this perspective does not provide 
insight into the causal interrelations among 
the dimensions of assimilation, or suggest 
how such variables as discrimination are 
linked to structural characteristics of sys- 
tems. For these reasons, our concern is with 
the properties of large cities and their pos- 
sible bearings upon assimilation, as well as 
the interrelations among various dimensions 
of assimilation. 


THEORETICAL STRUCTURE 


In the following sections the theoretical 
model is given. We hypothesize that inde- 
pendent variables may affect particular de- 
pendent variables both directly and also 
through their impact upon intervening vari- 
ables. For example, “ghettoization” may 
affect income assimilation directly and also 
indirectly through its impact upon occupa- 
tional assimilation, which is also expected to 
affect income assimilation. The rationale for 
our hypothesized pattern of effects is pre- 
sented below. 

Ghettoizatton. For a number of reasons, 
the implications of ghettoization are of 
primary importance for other forms of dif- 
ferentiation. A basic ecological premise is 
that areal location has consequences for 
other dimensions of urban organization (cf. 
Park, 1952; Duncan and Lieberson, 1959; 
Lieberson, 1963:6). Hawley (1944) argued 
that by setting the minority group apart, 
ghettoization encourages retention of distinc- 
tive cultural traits and at the same time 
heightens its visibility. Such visibility makes 
the group an easy target for discrimination, 
resulting in even greater differentiation. 

Bahr and Gibbs (1967) tested the pos- 
sibility that ghettoization imcreases differ- 
entiation between blacks and whites in the 
areas of income, education and occupation. 
Using a sample of 33 standard metropolitan 
statistical areas (SMSA’s), they found that 
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residential segregation was not related to any 
of their measures of differentiation. There 
is some question as to the appropriateness 
of studying SMSA’s rather than central 
cities, since central cities are the areas of 
highest black concentration (Taeuber and 
Taeuber, 1965a:62). In our view, compari- 
sons should be drawn between blacks with 
whites living in the same part-of the metrop- 
olis, since they presumably are part of the 
same subsystem. 

However, other ‘studies suggest that ghet- 
toization does have implications for differ- 
entiation of blacks from whites. For example, 
findings indicate that ghettoization may lead 
to relatively greater proportions of black 
youth failing to complete high school or not 
attending college (cf. Commission on Race 
and Housing, 1958; Clark, 1965:124); we 
expect this tendency to be reflected in edu- 
cational differentiation. However, since a 
large number of blacks in the study cities 
may have received their education elewhere, 
we are uncertain about the degree of impact 
that ghettoization will have. 

In respect to occupational assimilation, 
ghettoization may have a number of effects. 
It may directly affect such assimilation 
through physical isolation; for example, 
compared with whites, blacks are faced with 
difficulties in reaching jobs. The result may 
be a tendency for blacks to gravitate to more 
readily available employment in all-black 
areas. Of greater importance is the cultural 
isolation implicit in ghettoization; when the 
range of experience is limited mostly to other 
blacks, there may be an act to avoid 
leaving the ghetto, a tendency which can 
generate anxiety and uncertainty. Ghetto 
employment, when available, is likely to 
differ from that found outside black areas, 
resulting in differences between black and 
white occupational distributions. 

Percent Black. There have been two per- 
spectives used to analyze the relationship 
between percent black and differentiation: 
competition and exploitation. Blalock 
(1956; 1957) related percent nonwhite to 
income differentials from the perspective of 
competition. He argued that whites view an 
increasing percentage of blacks as a compe- 
titive threat to employment and income. 
Therefore, the larger the relative size of the 
black population, the greater the amount of 
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discrimination and prejudice, which together 
act to weaken competition. He found percent 
black to be moderately correlated with black- 
white’ income differentials in a sample of 
Southern and Northern SMSA’s (Blalock, 
1956); a subsequent analysis of a sample of 
Southern counties was consistent with this 
finding (Blalock, 1957). 

Alternatively, one can interpret the in- 
creasing size of the black population as af- 
fording more chances for exploitation of 
blacks by whites. This perspective assumes 
that when blacks make up a relatively large 
proportion of the total population they can 
. be induced to work for lower wages and in 
Tess desirable jobs than whites. Glenn (1966) 
_ interprets'a positive relation between percent 
nonwhite and status level of whites in a 
sample of urbanized areas within this general 
. framework. 

The validity of these explanations aside, 
both are important here because they suggest 
that when the black population is relatively 
large it is likely to be differentiated from 
the white population along the stratification 
dimensions considered in the study. 

We also anticipate a positive causal link 
between percent black and rate of black 
population increase. In cities where the black 
population is relatively large, in-migrants 
can anticipate the presence of a moderately 
well established black community. Moreover, 
it is likely that white in-migrants will move 
to the suburbs of such cities, in part to avoid 
the concentration of blacks. These whites 
may also be responding to a housing market 
not available to blacks. Since a major com- 
ponent of the change in relative size of the 
‘black and white population is migration dif- 
ferentials, we predict that percent black is 
related to black population increase.1 


1 Changes in the relative size of the black popula- 
tion may also reflect their higher fertility compared 
with whites. However, we examined the effects of 
ghettoization, percent black, manufacturing, and 
region upon this differential for the study cities, 
With the exception of region, these effects are vir- 
tually zero. This leads us to conclude that it is 
reasonable to regard the impact of all of the ex- 
ogenous variables, except region, upon rate of black 
population increase as primarily reflecting effects 
upon net migration during the decade. In the case 
of region, the causal effects discussed below must 
be interpreted with its impact upon the black-white 
fertility differential kept in mind. 
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Finally, percent black may be related to 
region ghettoization and industria] structure. 
These variables are taken as exogenous—as 
determined wholly by variables outside the 
system. Consequently, no causal predictions 
are made, although we expect them to be 
correlated. 

Industrial Structure. Turner (1951) found 
industrial characteristics to be important de- 
terminants of black-white occupational 
status differentials. Specifically, he found a 
strong inverse relation between percent of 
the male population employed in manufac- 
turing and status differentials. He inter- 
preted this finding as reflecting job availabil- 
ity for blacks, as well as other conditions 
favorable to their employment. Thompson 
(1965:111) reported similar findings for a 
sample of metropolitan areas based on 1950 
data. 

In addition, manufacturing should be posi- 
tively associated with the rate of black popu- 
lation increase. Employment opportunities, 
as indexed by manufacturing, may act as a 
“pull” factor for black in-migration. Indeed, 
an important explanation of black migration 
to cities is the opening of industrial employ- 
ment opportunities due to war demands (cf. 
Bogue, 1969:781—785). We further expect 
manufacturing for a variety of historical rea- 
sons, to be correlated with ghettoization and 
percent black. 

Region. A potentially important determi- 
nant of assimilation is region. Although these 
patterns may be breaking down, the social 
isolation of blacks from whites is probably 
greater in the South. For example, Bahr and 
Gibbs (1967) show for a sample of SMSA’s 
that Southern location is associated with 
greater black-white differentiation in the 
areas of occupation, income, education and 
housing. Regarding ghettoization, Taeuber 


= and Taeuber (1965a:37) show that levels of 


residential segregation are higher in Southern 
compared with non-Southern cities. These 
data lead us to predict that region is statis- 
tically linked to educational, occupational 
and income differentiation. 

We also expect region to be causally re- 
lated to black population increase. Blacks 
have historically been attracted in greater 
numbers to Northern than to Southern cities. 
A part of this attraction has been greater 
employment opportunities, but much of it 
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is based upon presumably greater social and 
economic equality. Consequently, we hypo- 
thesize that the rate of black population in- 
crease is greater in Northern cities. 

Rate of Black Population Increase. The 
proportionate rate at which the black popu- 
lation is growing may have a number of 
effects upon differentiation. Blalock (1956; 
1957) suggests that this variable acts much 
the same way as relative size; when the 
black population is increasing rapidly, it may 
be perceived as a greater competitive threat 
than when it is slow growing or stationary. 
Population growth may also affect commu- 
nity stability and integration (cf. Angell, 
1951). The result may be problems in ab- 
sorbing new individuals into the system. 

Independent of these effects, there are 
problems associated with accommodating 
large numbers. If employment opportunities 
are not expanding, the result may be high 
unemployment and concentration of blacks: 
in low status and poorly paid occupations. 
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Furthermore, to the. degree that black in- 
migrants are poorly educated compared with 
whites, a large rate of black population in- 
crease is expected to produce higher levels 
of educational differentiation. 

Rationale for Causal Model. The causal 
structure outlined above is presented in 
Figure 1. This model lends itself to evalua- 
tion by path analysis. The basic assumptions 
of this technique are that unmeasured vari- 
ables which have an effect upon those iù- 
cluded in the model are uncorrelated, and 
that the causal ordering of those included 
is clearly specified. (For statements of some ` 
principles of path analysis, see Dumcan, 
1966; and Land, 1969.) 

The general causal ordering ‘was outlined 
in the theory section. We further specify 
this order by making, for certain pairs of 
variables, a distinction between immediate ' 
and long term effects. Over a long period of 
time, occupational and income differentia- 
tion may affect educational differentiation 
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through impact upon educational opportun- 
ity structures. But the immediate effect is 


likely to be in the opposite direction; at any’ 


` given point in time the educational composi- 
‘tion of a population is a major determinant 
of its occupational composition and is also 
likely to affect its income, In other words, 
since education is a long term process, the 
impact of occupation and income cannot be 
immediate—however, the converse is not 
true. Consequently, we interrelate mea- 
sures of these variables in 1960. 

. We apply a similar argument to percent 
employed in manufacturing, percent black, 
and ghettoization. In particular, we expect 
their impact to be less immediate. In the 
case of industrial structure, it may take some 
' time for that factor to affect the relative dis- 
tributions of blacks and whites in various 
socioeconomic categories. Similarly the an- 
ticipated impact of percent black upon dis- 
crimination is likely to require a time m- 
terval. Consequently, we relate measures of 
these variables in 1950 to measures of socio- 
economic differentiation in 1960. 

Regarding ghettoization, the issue is dif- 
ferent. It is possible that the occupation and 
income distributions of a population will 
affect its residential patterns almost immedi- 
ately. Since interest in ghettoization is as an 
independent variable, our measures refer to 
1950; logically, occupational differentiation 
in 1960 can have no effect upon the level of 
ghettoization in 1950. 

A potentially important variable not in- 
cluded in the model is age compositicn. In 
most cities blacks are more concentrated in 
younger age categories than are whites, so 
that we are in effect comparing a relatively 
young black population with an older white 
population. Since black-white educational, 
occupational, and income differentiation may 
be less marked for younger cohorts, it is 
likely that somewhat different results would 
be obtained if the analysis were carried out 
within more homogeneous age groupings. 
Unfortunately, the required data are not 
available for central cities to test this hy- 
pothesis; furthermore, we argue that our re- 
‘sults are meaningful as an indicator of the 
gross impact of the differentiation measures 
upon one another. 
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METHODOLOGY 


The units of analysis are the 74 United 
States urban places meeting the following 
criteria: (a) 1960 population of at least 
100,000 inhabitants, (b) nonwhite popula- 
tion of at least 2,500, and (c) at least 85% 
of the nonwhite population black. This latter 
criterion means that the nonwhite popula- 
tion is for all practical purposes synonomous 
with the black population. Urban places were 
selected because they represent the area of 
highest black concentration and are the locus 
of most ghettos (Taeuber and Taeuber, 
1965a:206). It is therefore reasonable to 
compare central city blacks to central city 
whites in order to control the possibility that 
factors associated with suburbanization or 
fringe residence might confound the results. 

Measurement of Variables. The three di- 
mensions of assimilation are quantified with 
the index of dissimilarity (ID) (Duncan and 
Duncan, 1955). The logic of this index is 
as follows. If blacks were completely assimi- 
lated on a given dimension, their proportion 
in each category of that dimension would 
equal their proportion of the total popula- 
tion (as defined). The ID equals 100 when 
differentiation is complete, and zero when 
there is no differentiation. For example, if 
blacks comprise 10% of the employed males, 
they would be fully assimilated in terms of 
our definition if 10% of each occupational 
category were also black; in this case the 
value of the ID would be zero. For the com- 
parison of occupational distributions, eleven 
categories are used; ? for educational com- 
parison, nine categories; ® and for income, 


2 Professional, technical, and kindred workers; 
farmers and farm managers; managers, officials and 
proprietors, except farm; clerical and kindred 
workers; sales workers; craftsmen, foremen, and 
kindred workers; operatives and kindred workers; 
private household workers; service workers, ex- 
cept private household; farm laborers and fore- 
men; and laborers, except farm and mine. (These 
categories refer to males only.) 

8 No school years completed; 1-4 years of ele- 
mentary school; 5—6 years of elementary school; 
7 years of elementary school; 8 years of elementary 
school; 1-3 years of high school; 4 years of high 
school; 1-3 years of college; and 4 or more years 
of college. (These categories refer to males and 
females.) 
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eleven categories. These are taken from 
1960 census publications. 

The measure of ghettoization is taken 
from Taeuber and Taeuber (1965a:39-41) 
and is the ID based upon 1950 block- 
data. 

There are problems with the measures of 
educational and occupational differentiation. 
To some degree the ID for educational dit- 
ferentiation understates the actual level of 
differentiation because there is some qualita- 
tive difference in the average performance of 
blacks and whites with the same number of 
years of education (United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 1967). There is a similar 
problem with the measure of occupational 
differentiation because within each broad 
census category blacks tend to be. concen- 
trated in the lowest paying and lowest pres- 
tige occupations (Broom and Glenn, 1969). 
Our index is based upon these broad cate- 
gories and consequently may underestimate 
the actual amount of differentiation. How- 
ever, since the detailed occupations by color 
are not available for central cities, it is not 
possible to evaluate this factor. 

We use the ID, rather than ratios or dif- 
ferences of medians or means as the measure 
of assimilation for several reasons. The most 
important is its consistency with our theore- 
tical definition; we define assimilation as the 
degree to which two groups have the same 
distribution on a particular variable; the ID 
measures that tendency. Two groups may 
have identical medians but different distri- 
butions. 


Moreover, the ID is appropriate for dem- 


onstrating that characteristics of urban 
structures, including compositional differ- 
ences between the black and white popula- 
. tions, have an impact upon other structural 
characteristics. This concern with the aggre- 
gate impact of distributional differences as- 
sumes that it is the total effect of such 
variation that is important. An assumption 
of this approach is that a non-zero value 
of the ID reflects the relative concentration 
of blacks in lower categories—that there is a 


4 Less than $1,000; $1,000-$1,999; $2,000-$2,999; 
$3,000-$3,999; $4,000-$4,999; $5,000-$5,999; 
$6,000-$6,999; $7 ,000-$7,999; $8,000-38,999 ; 
$9,000-$9,999; and $10,000 or more. (These cate- 
gories refer to family income.) 
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point at which the black and white dis-- 
tributions “cross-over.” Inspection of the 
basic data indicates that there are almost 
no violations of this assumption.® 

Region was treated as a dummy variable: 
cities located in the South are scored one; 
those located outside of the South are scored 
zero. Because the relationships among vari- 
ables may be different outside than inside 
the South, we computed the path coefficients 
separately for these two areas. Although 
there was some interaction, the additive sum- 
mary (presented below) does not seriously 
distort the results. The advantages of this 
procedure—parsimonious summary of re- 
sults and a quantitative estimate of the im- 
pact of region—appear to outweigh the small 
distortion due to interaction. (For a fuller 
treatment of the use of this scoring pro- 
cedure, see Suits, 1957.) 

The percent of cities’ labor force in 
manufacturing is taken as the measure of 
industrial structure. Black population in- 
crease is defined as percent black in 1969 
minus the same percent in 1950. 


FINDINGS 


The intercorrelations between all the vari- 
ables used in the study are shown in Table 


5 The ID has other advantages over a measure 
based upon ratios or differences. It provides easily 
interpreted end points on a continuum of assimi- 
lation. A value of zero means, as indicated in the 
text, that blacks are proportionately represented in 
each category, while 100 means that there is no 
overlap between the white and black distributions. 
In the case of means or medians, there is the prob- 
lem referred to above: a ratio value of unity or 
a difference of zero is likely to mask distributional 
differences, and consequently the “zero” point has 
no real meaning. The opposite extreme is also unde- 
fined since the ratlo or the value of difference 
measures depends entirely upon the number of 
categories. Finally, there is no adequate interpreta- 
tion of specific values of these measures; for ex- 
ample, it cannot be said that blacks in cities where 
the difference between median education levels of 
blacks and whites is six are twice as assimildted 
as in cities where this difference is three, because 
the zero point is undefined. Palmore and Whitting~- 
ton (1970) point out a number of other advantages 
of the ID, including its sensitivity to the shape of 
the distribution within each population and its rela- 
tive insensitivity to extreme values. They also show 
that means and medians can be very misleading in - 
the degree of assimilation they suggest. ` 
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Table 1. 
Variable Standard 
Number@ Deviation L 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 $ 
7 
8 
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Means, Standard Devlations, and Intercorrelations of All Variables. 


Pearsonian Correlation Coefficients 


2 3: 4 5 6 7 8 
.29 -.23 .28 -.22 .31 .32 .36 
-.ġ1 .75 -.16 .71 .66 64 
~.61 .33 -.52 -.61 -.51 
-31 .69 .77 .66 
-.41 -.49 -.51 
.83 85 
.82 


at A ghettoization; 2, percent black; 3, percsnt employed in manufacturing; 4, 
regional location (l=Southern); 5, black population increase; 6, educational dif- 
ferentiation; 7, occupational differentiation; 8, income differentiation. 


1, along with the means and standard devia- 
tions. The zero-order correlation coefficients 
can be interpreted (with caution) as the 
total effect which independent variables have 
upon dependent variables. Note that these 
effects tend to be substantial. However, they 
are not sufficient by themselves to test the 
theoretical model with which we are dealing 
_ since our interest is in partitioning this effect 

into its direct and indirect components, as 
well as in obtaining estimates of the joint 
effects with other variables. Consequently, 
attention is called to Figure 1 and the re- 
maining tables. 

Ghettoization. The hypotheses concerning 
the effects of ghettoization receive limited 
support. These data (Table 2) show that tke 
direct effect of ghettoization upon income 
differentiation is small. The total indirect 
effect is only somewhat larger. However, the 
total causal effect—the sum of the direct 
and indirect effects—is moderately large and 
in the predicted direction. 

Of special interest is the small effect of 
ghettoization upon educational differentia- 
tion. This is an important point relative to 
the possible adverse effects of ghettoization 
on education. Of course, as indicated above, 
our data do not bear directly upon either 
the quality of ghetto education or upon dif- 
ferential drop-out rates. Nonetheless, it is 
noteworthy that the rather large zero-order 
correlation between ghettoization and educa- 
tional differentiation does not reflect a direct 
causal impact. Concerning occupational dif- 
ferentiation, the data again suggest that 
ghettoization has no impact (Figure 1). 
In view of the pervasive opinion that ghet- 


toization is detrimental to occupational as- 
similation, this is also a practically signifi- 
cart finding. 

We suspect that one reason why the effect 
of ghettoization upon differentiation mea- 
sures has been overestimated in previous 
work is that central city blacks have been 
compared with whites in the entire metro- 
polis. Our comparison is between central 
city blacks and whites, and in this context 
relatively little of the variance in other as- 
pects of differentiation is explained by ghet- 
toization. The relationship among these vari- 
ables might be very different if the 
comparison were between blacks and whites 
in the entire metropolis. We m effect control 
for metropolitan location. 

Another possible explanation of the over- 
estimation of the impact of ghettoization lies 
in the tendency to misinterpret the zero- 
order correlations. The zero-order correla- 
tions between ghettoization and measures of 
differentiation range from .31 to .36 (Table 
1). However, ghettoization is also correlated 
with percent black, region and industrial 
struture, and these variables have causal 
effects upon differentiation. Consequently, 
more than half of the total correlation be- 
tweer ghettoization and income differentia- 
tion is attributable to the joint impact of 
ghettoization and these other exogenous vari- 
ables. Our findings emphasize the importance 
of introducing theoretically appropriate con- 
trols into causal analysis. 

Considermg the effect of ghettoization 
upon rate of black population increase, the 
hypotnesis that a high degree of ghettoiza- 
tion attracts migrants is not supported. In 


fact, it appears that migrants tend to avoid 
such cities as suggested by the negative sign 
of the path coefficient. This may be explained 
by the composition of black migratory 
streams during the 1950’s. Taeuber and 
Taeuber (1965b) showed that black mi- 
grants from metropolitan areas to a sample 
of SMSA’s in 1960 were of relatively high 
status compared with black nonmigrants, 
and of approximately the same status as 
white nonmigrants. To the extent that black 
population growth in the sampled cities is 
due primarily to a net gain in blacks from 
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Contribution of Ghettoization 
to Income Differentiation. 


Table 2. 








Value 
e of Hifect of - 
Typ Effect 
Total® » 36 
Direct £ .06 
Indirect »30 
Joint 20 
Path Via: 
Occ. Diff. 01 
Black Pop. Incr. «02 
Ed. Diff. 3 -02 
Black Pop. Incr. § Occ. Diff. .01 
Black Pop. Incr. § Ed. Diff. -02 
Ed. Diff. § Occ. Diff. | O01 
Black Pop. Incr., Hd. Diff., 
§ Occ. Diff. 01 
10 





"The total effect is defined as the zero order 
correlation coefficient between an independent and 
a dependent variable. A principal function of the 
path analysis is to decompose this‘ relation into 
component -parts—direct effects, indirect effects 
through other variables, and the portion due to 
common causes or spuriousness. 

P The direct effect is defined as the path coefficient. 
This coefficient is the proportion of the standard 
deviation of the dependent variable accounted for 
by the independent variable after the effects of all 
other variables in the particular recursive equation 
under consideration have been removed (cf. Land, 
1969). 

° The indirect effect of a variable has two parts. 
In the case of exogenous variables, one part reflects 
the effect of that variable through its effect upon 
other variables in the system; that is, through the 
various paths linking that independent variable 
to the dependent variable. The second effect refers 
to the portion of the correlation of the independent 
variable with the dependent variable due to its 
correlation with other exogenous variables which 
in turn cause variation in the dependent variable. 
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other metropolitan areas, the effect of that 
shift would be to decrease differentiation. 
In other words, relatively high status black 
migrants may tend to avoid ghettoized cities. 


Percent Black. The hypotheses concerning . | 


the effects of percent black are generally sup- 
ported (Table 3). The combined direct and 
indirect effects upon income differentiation 
are large and in the predicted direction. The 
indirect effect of percent black is primarily 
due to the substantial impact of this variable 
upon educational differentiation, which in 
turn has a strong effect upon income differen- 
tiation. Also as predicted, percent black has 
a moderately large direct effect upon black 
population increase. We anticipated that 


percent black has a positive direct effect 


upon occupational assimilation, but the data 
do not support this hypothesis. However, 
there is a large indirect effect through edu- 
cational assimilation, although this is slightly 
offset by the negative path through black - 
population increase (Figure 1). Finally, less 
than half of the total effect of percent black 
is due to its correlation with other exogenous 
variables. 


1 


8 It is possible that a part of the strong correla- . 
tion between percent black in 1950 and educational 
and occupational differentiation in 1960 is due to a 
substantial portion of the 1950 black population 
being migrants from the South. These migrants, 
unlike the intermetropolitan migrants characteristic 
of the 1950’s, were relatively poorly educated 
(Freedman, 1950; Taeuber and Taeuber, 1965b). 
To the degree that they are still in the labor force 
in 1950, educational and occupational differentia- 
tion will be relatively high. Thus, the correlation 
between percent black in 1950 and measures of edu- 
cational and occupational differentiation may reflect 
historical differences in migration patterns to the 
cities involved, In other words, a large percentage 
black in 1950 may reflect extensive in-migration of . 
blacks with low educational and job skill levels. 
However, the effects of low education and job skill 
levels are probably not wholly responsible for the 
importance gf percent black. A substantial propor- 
tion of the blacks living in non-Southern cities were 
born outside of the South (Hamilton, 1964), and 
many migrants received at least part of their edu- 
cation outside of this region. Furthermore, even if 
an important, although undetermined, proportion of . 
the effect of percent black is due to pre-1950 mi- 
gration, it is doubtful that this factor accounts 
for the positive effect of percent black upon income 
differentiation. The effects of low education and 
limited job skills of pre-1950 migrants are upon 
educational and occupational differentiation, rather 
that directly upon income. 
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Table 3. Contribution of Percent Black 
to Income Differentiation. 
l “Valus 
a of 
Type of Effect Effect 
Total .64 
Direct «09 
Indirect 55 
Joint 26 
Path: Via: 
Occ. DIFF. -91 
Black Pop. Incr. -.03 
Ed. Diff. 023 
Black Pop. Incr. § Occ. Diff. 01 
Black Pop. Incr § Ed. Diff. -O01 
Ed. Diff. § Occ. Diff. >07 
Black Pop. Incr., Ed. Diff., 
§ Occ. Diff. OL 
.29 





āSee footnotes to Table 2 for an expla- 
nation of types of effects. 


These data are generally consistent with 
Blalock’s (1956; 1957) competition and 
Glenn’s (1966) exploitation interpretations. 
However, the data further specify their 
theories along slightly different lines. These 
models suggest that the principal effect of 
competition is upon occupation since com- 
xetitive threats would most directly be ex- 
serienced in this area, as would exploitation. 
But this is not the case. In fact, percent 
slack has a much greater effect upon educa- 
‘ional and income differentiation than upon 
»ccupational differentiation. To the extent 
hat the competition-exploitation models fit 
this. data, it appears that their effects are 
argely translated into differentials in edu- 
cational distributions. But, since there is a 
lirect effect of percent black upon income 
lifferentiation, even when educational and 
xccupational differentials are controlled, 
hese data also imply that the income struc- 
ures of blacks and whites differ because of 
liscrimination. è 

Industrial Structure. We hypothesized that 
nanufacturing has a positive impact upon 
he rate of population increase, and the data 
we consistent with this (Figure 1). Con- 
idering the effect of manufacturmg upon 
neasures of differentiation, while the direct 
ffect upon occupational differentiation is 
mall, the combined direct and indirect effect 
hrough black population increase and edu- 


y 
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cational differentiation is moderately large. 
As regards income differentiation, although 
manufacturing has no direct impact, its in- 
direct effects are significant (Table 4). These 
data are highly consistent with our hy- 
pothesis that manufacturing creates condi- 
tions generally favorable to assimilation of 
blacks, Furthermore, as with our analysis of 
the impact of percent black, this approach 
more precisely specifies the nature of manu- 
facturing’s impact. 

Region. The effects of region are generally 
consistent with our hypotheses. While the 
direct effect on income differentiation is 
small, the combined direct and indirect ef- 
fects are moderately large (Table 5). Region 
also has a very large joint effect upon in- 
come differentiation through its correlation 
with manufacturing, ghettoization, and per- 
cent black. These data suggest that Southern 
blacks are relatively concentrated in lower 
income categories compared with whites, 
largely because differentiation in education 
and occupation structures is greater rather 
than because the blacks are paid less for the 
same jobs. The different magnitudes of the 
path coefficients between region and educa- 
tional differentiation compared with occupa- 
tional differentiation are also suggestive; 
that the latter coefficients is more than twice 
the former implies that Southern social or- 


Contribution of Percent Em- 
ployed in Manufacturing to 
Income Differentiation. 


Table 4, 


Value 


o 
Type of Effect? Effect 
Total -.51 
Direct .01 
Indirect -.50 
Joint -.36 
Fath Via: 
Occ. Diff. .00 
Black Pop. Incr. -.03 
Ed. Diff. -.07 
Black Pop. Incr. 4 Occ. Diff. -.01 
Black Pop. Incr. § Ed. Diff -.02 
Ed. Diff. & Occ. Diff. -.02 
Black Pop. Incr., Hd. Diff., 
§ Occ. Diff, ~O1 
= ~14 


@see footnotes to Table 2 for an expla- 
nation of types of effects. 
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Table 5. Contribution of Regional 
Location to Income Differen- 


l 








tiation. 
Value 
á of 
Type of Effect Effect 
Total 66 
Direct -.02 
Indirect 64 
Joint „44 
Path Via: 
Occ. Diff. O01 
Black Pop. Incr. 005 
Ed. Diff. 07 
Black Pop. Incr. § Occ. Diff. 01 
Black Pop. Incr. 4 Ed. Diff. 03 
Ed. Diff. § Occ. Diff. 02 
Black Pop. Incr., Ed. Diff., 
8 Occ. Diff. 01 
20 





See footnotes to Table 2 for an expla- 
nation of types of effects. 


ganization acts more to isolate blacks from 
white occupations than to differentiate them 
by years of schooling. Although these find- 
ings for aggregate data must be interpreted 
cautiously, we are inclined to believe that 
discrimination is an important part of the 
explanation. 

Rate of Black Population Increase. We 
originally predicted that black population 
growth is positively related to measures of 
differentiation because a growing population 
may be difficult to assimilate. This predic- 
tion also followed from the perspective of 
competition and exploitation, which suggests 
that discrimination might result. In fact, 
while black population increase does have a 
relatively substantial effect on differentia- 
tion, the direction of these effects is opposite 
from the predicted direction. The direct ef- 
fect of black population increase on income 
differentiation is moderate and negative 
(Table 6). 

The direct effect upon educational and 
occupational differentiation is negative and 
substantial, and these factors m turn have 
large effects upon Income differentiation. A 
relatively small portion of the total correla- 
tion of black population increase with income 
differentiation is due to these variables 
having common causes. 
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We can think of two possible explanations 
of these unanticipated negative coefficients. 
First, rapidly growing populations are likely 
to be relatively youthful and, as noted above, 
black-white differentials are probably less 
marked for younger cohorts. A second factor 
may be the composition of the black migrant 
stream, which makes up a large part of the 
growth variable; also as previously discussed, 
black in-migrants may be of higher socio- 
economic status than resident blacks. Of 
course, these ex post facto interpretations 
ought to be subjected to empirical test m 
later research. 

Occupational and Educational Differenita- 
tion. The final portion of the model concerns 
interrelations among the measures of differ- 
entiation. We hypothesized that occupational 
and educational differentiation are positively 
associated with income differentiation. The 
results support the hypotheses since the path 
coefficients are large and m the predicted 
direction (Table 7). The indirect effect of. 
educational differentiation through its effect 
upon occupational differentiation is also 
moderate. 

These data suggest that while a part of 
the total correlations between these inde- 
pendent variables and mcome is spurious, a 
substantial portion reflects causal impact. 


Table 6. Contribution of Black Popula- 
tion Increase to Income 
Differentiation. 

Value 
o 

Type of Effect? Effect 

Total ~.5: 

Direct - 16 

Indirect - 35 

Spurious? -.17 

Path Via: 

Occ. Diff. -.04 
Ed. Diff. “= 1: 
» 18 


Pad 


2See footnotes to Table 2 for an expla- 
nation of types of effects. 


bin the case of endogenous variables, 
such as black Pomerio increase, a | 
part of the total correlation with in- 
come differentiation may reflect that 
both have common causes. This is, ina 
sense, a "spurious" effect. © 
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Table 7. Contribution of Educational 
Differentiation to Income 
Differentiation. 








Value 

of 
Type of Effect? Bffect 
Total i .85 
Direct 47 
Indirect 38 
Spurious ` +23 
Path Via: 
Occ. Diff. «15 





“See footnotes to Tables 2 and 6 for an 
explanation of types of effects. 


This provides empirical justification for cur- 
rent policy emphases upon assimilation of 
blacks into these structures. This set of 
variables, among the major independent vari- 
ables considered, are the most easily affected 
by policy decisions. For example, it would 
be difficult to manipulate the percentage 
black or rate of black population increase. 

If blacks could be more fully assimilated 
into educational and occupational structures, 
an almost immediate effect would be much 
less differentiation in income structures. In 
an important sense the effects of other vari- 
ables in the system, such as percent black 
or ghettoization, would be partially circum- 
vented. It appears that current policies 
make good sociological sense. The system is 
being manipulated in a critically important 
area. 

Of greater importance is the support these 
data give our basic approach to differentia- 
tion as a multidimensional concept with 
causal interrelations. Educational and occu- 
pational differentiation account for virtually 
all of the variance in income assimilation. 
But when considering educational or occupa- 
tional differentiation, one must also consider 
other factors, including a variable (percent 
black) which may reflect prejudice and dis- 
crimination. 


DISCUSSION 


A number of theoretical implications can 
be derived from our analysis. With the ex- 
ception of rate of black population increase, 
support is generally given to our major hy- 
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potheses. Furthermoře, support is given to 
the idea that racial differentiation is caused 
by a number of factors. While no single 
variable appears to be of overwhelming im- 
portance, the total impact of the independent 
variables upon income differentiation is sub- 
stantial, as indicated by the multiple cor- 
relation coefficient of .89. 

The path model also provides an easily 
interpreted ranking of independent variables. 
That is, variables can be ranked according 
to their combined direct and indirect con- 
tributions to the variance in income, ex- 
cluding the effects due to covariation with 
other variables in the system. The rank is: 
educational differentiation, percent black, 
rate of black population increase, occupa- 
tional diiferentiation, region, ghettoization 
and percent employed in manufacturing. 

The low rank of ghettoization is especially 
interesting. This variable has almost no effect 
upon occupational and educational differen- 
tiation, and its major contribution is a 
moderate, direct and indirect, effect upon 
income differentiation. Current theory and 
policy suggest that ghettoization is a key 
factor determining all of these variables, 
while our results suggest that both in terms 
of its absolute contribution and in compari- 
son with other variables, it is a relatively 
minor factor. Consequently, we conclude that 
the emphasis given to areal location as a 
determinant of black assimilation should 
be reconsidered. Areal location seems to be 
only one of several factors, and if'is the total 
effect of these, acting simultaneously, which 
produces the greatest explanatory power. 

Finally, our data indicate the importance 
of considering differentiation as a phenome- 
non with several dimensions, each of which 
has a somewhat different pattern of causes. 
They also indicate that a viable explanation 
of assimilation is in terms of the organiza- 
tional properties df urban systems, and sug- 
gests links between these aggregate charac- 
teristics and discrimination. 
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SOCIAL POSITIONS AND POLITICAL CROSS-PRESSURES: 
A RE-EXAMINATION * 


PATRICK M. Horan 
University of Wisconsin 
American Sociological Review 1971, Vol. 36 (August) :650—660 


A distinction is made between two different theories of political behavior which kave been 
grouped together under the term “cross-pressures.” Attention is focused on one of these 
two theories which holds that the existence of socially based partisan differences will have a 
direct effect on nonvoting and other forms of political escape. It is shown that earlier em- 
pirical support for this theory is generated by analyses whick are subject to much the 
same methodological difficulties as in the case of status inconsistency and mobility effects. 
-Tke theory is tested using a properly specified model for the 1956 national voting data and 
then for the 1948 Elmira data. In both cases no evidence of the existence of cross-pressure 


effects is found. 


1. THE CONCEPTUAL BASES OF POLITICAL 
CROSS-PRESSURES 


MAJOR focus in studies of American 
voting behavior has been the relation- 
ship between social group membership 

_and individual political behavior. In The 
People’s Choice, Lazarsfeld et al. (1968) 
introduce a conceptual framework and theo- 
retical perspective on the issue of social in- 
fluence on voting behavior which has had 
considerable influence on subsequent voting 
studies. Noting that there are several di- 
mensions of social differentiation which may 
constitute bases for political differentiation, 
the authors suggest that any social category 
which has relevance for political behavior 
can be thought of as exerting a “pressure” 
upon the political behavior of category mem- 
bers. 

In its original sense, the concept of “‘social 


* This paper is an elaboration of the ideas pre- 
sented in “Methodological Issues in the Study of 
Cross-Pressures,” Appendix Four in Horan, (1968). 
I am grateful to Karen Oppenheim Mason for her 
help and encouragement throughout the prepara- 
tion of this paper, and to H. H. Winsborough and 
D. J. Treiman for their critical comments and 
suggestions on a late draft. The data used in the 
analysis were made available by the Data Program 
and Library Service of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. The national sample was collected by the Sur- 
vey Research Center and obtained by DPLS from 
the Inter-University Consortium for Political Re- 
search. The Elmira data were collected by the 
Bureau of Applied Social Research and were ob- 
tained by DPLS from the Roper Public Opinion 
Research Center, 


pressures” is based on the assumption that 
social interaction is the primary mechanism 
linking social group membership and in- 
dividual political behavior. However, the 
theory of political cross-pressures has no 
necessary tie to this particular assumption. 
It presumes only the existence of some sys- 
tematic links between social groups (cate- 
gories) and voting behavior. Further, its 
utility does not rest on the assumption that 
the political orientations which characterize 
the various social categories. will remain con- 
stant from one election to the next, i.e. that 
socially based partisanship is stable over 
time. The relevance of the theory of cross- 
pressures to voting behavior rests only on 
the assumption that social categories will 
continue to be bases of political cleavage, 
not that the same categories continue to 
have the same partisan political orientations 
over time. 

The transition from social pressures to 
cross-pressures recognizes that a number of 
different dimensions of social differentiation 
have political relevance for individuals in 
society. An mdividual may occupy social 
positions on several of these dimensions, and 
consequently his electoral behavior may be 
subject to multiple “pressures.” In some 
cases, the multiple social pressures experi- 
enced by an individual will be complemen- 
tary—oriented in the same political direc- 
tion—but this will not always be the case. 
When it is not the case, individuals will find 
themselves subject to opposing political 
forces as a consequence of their social posi- 
650 


tions. Such individuals are said to be “cross- 
pressured.” For example, a business man is 
presumably subject to pressures predispos- 
ing him toward a Republican preference and 
a Catholic is presumably pressured by his 
social position toward a Democratic prefer- 
ence. Thus, a Catholic businessman will be 
subject to social pressures toward both Re- 
publican and Democratic orientations and 
may be thought of as being cross-pressured. 


2. EMPIRICAL APPROACHES TO THE ANALYSIS 
OF CROSS-PRESSURES 


An important theme in the voting be- 
havior research of the “Columbia School” is 
the specification of the effects of cross-pres- 
sures on voting behavior. For example, as 
reported in The People’s Choice (Lazarsfeld 
et al., 1968), the cross-pressured voter took 
longer to make his decision in the course of 
an electoral campaign (1968:60), showed 
less interest in the process or outcome of the 
campaign (1968:62), and was more likely 
to shift his preference from one party to 
another during the campaign (1968:67). 

In Voting (Berelson et al., 1954) the no- 
tion of political cross-pressures is applied to 
the analysis of both partisan voting patterns 
and nonvoting patterns. On the one hand, 
the authors employ the concept of cross- 
pressures to measure the relative strength of 
various positional and attitudinal factors on 
political behavior. This approach assumes 
that cross-pressured voters resolve their in- 
ternal conflict by “succumbing” to one of 
the pressures—i.e., by voting for one of the 
parties toward which they are pressured. In 
this view, it is possible to evaluate the rela- 
tive “political importance” of two or more 
social positions by looking at the behavior of 
those who are cross-pressured with respect 
to those positions. Of course this approach 
is only applicable when the social positions 
of interest are associated with different par- 
tisan orientations. The greater the “political 
strength” of a social position, the more 
closely will the voting behavior of its “cross- 
pressured” encumbents resemble the voting 
patterns of all other occupants of that posi- 
tion. 

Berelson et al, (1954) employ this line of 
reasoning in inferring a generational increase 
in the political importance of social class 
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relative to religion as follows: “younger peo- 


N TEDE the cross-pressure of religion and 


tatus more in favor of the latter [than 
va on Xr people]” from the observation that 
“vounge Catholics of the business and 
white-collar group are more Republican than 
older Catholics; and younger Protestants of 
the union labor groups are more Democratic 
than older Protestants” [1954:384]. 

On the other hand, these same authors use 
the concept of cross-pressures to account for 
the instability in, and escape from, voting. 
In this view, those subject to cross-pressure 
“make up the social bridges between other- 
wise distinct and separated political com- 
munities” (Berelson ef al, 1954:131). But 
however valuable such bridges may be for 
society, they produce great stress for the in- 
dividuals engaged in such bridging. They 
remark: “those who are in the position of 
bridging almost unbridgeable sociological 
gaps are inevitably ambivalent and politi- 
cally unstable” (Berelson ef al., 1954:132). 
In this perspective, cross-pressured individ- 
uals escape from their stressful position by 
political withdrawal] rather than by deciding 
to vote for one party or the other. 

The application of cross-pressures to the 
analysis of nonvoting is only suggested in 
Voting (Berelson et al., 1954:384), but re- 
ceives careful attention in an article by Lip- 
set, Lazarsfeld, Barton and Linz (Lipset et 
al., 1954). They suggest four mechanisms 
which link social categories to nonvoting. 
They are: (1) susceptibility to government 
policies, (2) information about government 
policies and their group-relevance, (3) so- 
cial pressures for voting (or nonvoting) and 
(4) partisan cross-pressures. Since. the 
analysis here focuses on the social bases of 
political behavior, it will be convenient to 
consider (1) and (2) above as factors af- 
fecting the relevance of various social cate- 
gories and of groups in a particular political 
situation. For our purposes, they can be sub- 
sumed under (3) and the discussion may be 
mterpreted as distinguishing two sources of 
social Influence on voting turnout. | 

The first category includes all direct, so- 
clally-based pressures to vote or not vote. 
For example, it is often reported that the 
voting rate increases with the level of educa- 
tion, presumably because higher education 
promotes both interest in, and information 
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about, political contests. Lipset (1960:208) 
argues that “middle-class values” in the 
‘U:S.. exert a pressure for high voting rates 
on higher status groups in the society. In 
general, it has been shown that social posi- 
tion and nonvoting rate are systematically 
related, whatever may be the mechanisms 
responsible for this relationship. 

The second category of social influence 
on the voting rate includes the phenomenon 
of cross-pressures. People who are under 
pressure to vote in two different ways may 
avoid facing the decision by not voting at all. 
In this instance, nonvoting is not the result 
of an absence of social pressures to vote or 
the presence of social pressures to not vote; 
instead it constitutes an escape from conflict- 
ing, socially-based partisan political pres- 


’ sures. 


Recent studies relating to political cross- 
pressures have suffered from the conceptual 
and methodological difficulties of early 
studies. Pool eż al. (1964) tested the “escape 
version” of the theory (possibly accident- 
. ally) in their simulation work and found 
that the theory did not fit closely the 1960 
data they were working with. They under- 
took to interpret their findings as stemming 
from some actual difference between the 
situation in 1960 and that in 1948. 

Segal (1969) attempts to deal with these 
negative findings by introducing social psy- 
chological factors as conditions on the exist- 
ence of cross-pressures. While he recognizes 
the similarity of the cross-pressures and 
status inconsistency phenomena, Segal fails 
to use this recognition effectively and, conse- 
quently, his analysis is subject to the same 
methodological problems as the earlier stud- 
ies. 


3. TWO MODELS OF POLITICAL 
CROSS-PRESSURES 


At this point a summary may be helpful. 
‘The concept of cross-pressures has been used 
to explain two distinct phenomena in voting 
behavior. First, it has been used to account 
for partisan voting patterns. In this case, the 
term ‘‘cross-pressures,”’ usually carries the 
assumption that individual partisan voting 
is an additive function of the socially-based 
partisan pressures to which the individual is 
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exposed. Once this assumption is made, it 
becomes possible to estimate the relative po- 
litical strength of various social categories 
by examining individual voting patterns. 
This procedure, hereafter referred to as Ver- 
sion 1, was described above.’ 

Secondly, the term “cross-pressures” car- 
ries the connotation that certain combinations 
of social background categories may, by vir- 
tue of their associated partisan orientations, 
exert severe stress on the individual occu- 
pants and that this stress results in attempts 
to escape in various ways from the area of 
politics. (This approach will be referred to as 
Version 2.) 

It will be argued here that the use of the 
same label (“cross-pressures”) is a confusing 
practice. Such a grouping can be justified so 
long as “cross-pressures” merely reflects a 
general perspective on social influence in po- 
litical behavior. But in empirical studies of 
these phenomena and in the analysis of the 
social-psychological processes involved, it is 
necessary to take into account the real dif- 
ferences between these two phenomena. For 
in fact, these two phenomena are not in any 
sense the same thing. 

To bring out the differences between Ver- 
sions 1 and 2, we shall express each in terms 
of a theoretical model. Let us assume that 
social differentiation is multidimensional in 
character and that any single social position 
can be represented by xy, where the sub- 
script i identifies the dimension of differen- 
tiation (e.g., religion, education, income, 
etc.) and the subscript j identifies the social 
category within a particular dimension (e.g., 
Protestant, Catholic, Jew; grade school, high 
school, college; etc.). It will be convenient 
to restrict attention to dimensions of social 
differentiation taken two at a time.’ Finally, 
let us assume that we are dealing with a 
two-party political system, In this case, par- 
tisan voting patterns can be completely de- 
scribed by giving the precentage vote for 
either party. 

Using these conventions, we can represent 


2 This restriction simplifies the notation without 
eliminating any of the interesting theoretical and 
methodological problems involved in the analysis 
of cross-pressures, 
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the model underlying Version 1 of the theory 
of political cross-pressures by (1), 

YO asa = fi (Xu) + fo (Xe) (1) 
where Y) , 2, represents the partisan voting 
pattern (say % Democratic) for individ- 
uals who occupy both category j on social 
dimension 1 and category k on social dimen- 
sion 2. In this representation, the functions 
f,(x1;) and fg(xa,) denote the partisan vot- 
ing patterns associated with the social posi- 
tions xı; and Xə, respectively. If we assume 
that fı(xı;) and fe(x2,) are linear in form 
——given some ordering of the categories in 
xı and xg—then Version 1 of the theory of 
cross-pressures can be represented by (la) 

Y¥ 19 = 81X1 + aexa + ag (la) 

Model 1a asserts that the partisan voting 
behavior of individuals is a linear function 
of the political influences which these in- 
dividuals experience as occupants of social 
positions. In other words, it says that in- 
dividuals “pressured” in two different par- 
tisan directions by virtue of membership in 
two social groups may be expected to fall 
somewhere in between those two groups—a 
simple additive model of social influence on 
partisan vote, 

No further attention shall be given here 
to this model, on the grounds that such a 
simple, additive model of social influence on 
individual behavior underlies almost all con- 
temporary analyses of the social bases of 
voting. To view such a model as a represen- 
tation of the cross-pressures phenomenon 
would be in effect to abandon the concept of 
` cross-pressures as a useful theoretical con- 
struct. For that reason the analysis here 
restricts the definition of cross-pressures to 
include only escape from conflicting parti- 
san pressures (Version 2) situations. 


4, DEVELOPMENT OF THE MODEL FOR 
ANALYSIS 
Version 2, which hypothesizes that escape 
from partisan pressure leads to nonvoting, 
involves a quite different model from that 
developed for Version 1. A first approxima- 
tion is presented in (2) 
Yr = Bf (045), f2(xa,)], (2) 
where x®),,9, represents the nonvoting 
rate of Individuals who occupy both social 
positions x1; and X9,;f; (x1;) is the partisan 
orientation for social group X1; as in Model 
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1; and g is a function representing the rela- 
tionship between the partisan orientations 
of groups x1, and Xp, and nonvoting. |- 

Let us assume for the moment that both 
the f,(x,)’s and g are linear in form—again 
relative to some ordering of the x,,’s and. 
Xə S. In this case, (2) can be simplified to 
(3) and Model 3 is, roughly speaking, 

YP 45 oy = CryX1y + Co, Xoy + C8 (3) 
(where ci, may be negative or positive), the 
model which most investigators have used 
in their empirical analyses of the escape be- 
havior concomitants of cross-pressures (see, 
e.g., Berelson et al, 1954:129, 130, 131).? 
It should be noted that this link between (2) 
and (3) holds necessarily only when the so- 
cia] dimensions are dichotomized and taken 
in pairs. But then dichotomization of varia- 
bles and consideration of three variable re- 
lationships are characteristic of the earlier 
research. 

However, Model 3 is not an adequate 
representation of the process. In the first 
place, it is incomplete. As noted above, par- 
tisan pressures are not the only way in which 
social position exerts an influence on non- ` 
voting. There are any number of direct links 
between social position and nonvoting, in- — 
cluding group pressures and the influence of 
correlated factors such as level of informa- 
tion and perceived relevance. The represen- 
tation in (2) and (3) has omitted these 
direct links between social position and non- 
voting from the analytic model, but not from 
the data which it seeks to interpret. In this 
way use of models similar to (3) overesti- 
mates the influence of cross-pressures on 
nonvoting by interpreting direct effects of 
social position on nonvoting as cross-pres- 
sures effects. | 

This error can be remedied—as in Model 
4—by including both direct and cross-pres- 
sures effects explicitly in the analysis. Here 


2 Note that if the form of the function, f, in 
equation 1 is assumed to be linear (presuming that | 
social dimensions 1 and 2 are at least ordinal), 
then Model 1 is similar in form to Model 3. Thus, 
with these assumptions, the two versions of cross- 
pressures take the same form differing only in the 
variable which is to be accounted for. However, as 
will be noted below, the specification in 3 is in- 
accurate and the structural similarities between the 
two theories are a result of this “specification 
error.” 
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yO, 2x = hi (x1,) + hol Xar) ey 
2(Xa,) (4 


the first two terms on the right of the 
equation represent the direct influence 
of social positions x,, and xa, on nonvoting, 
while the function g denotes the cross-pres- 
sures factor involving partisan differences 
between the two positions. (It should be 
noted that the identification problem arises 
if we take all the functional relationships to 
be linear, and in this instance there is no 
way to distinguish empirically between di- 
rect and cross-pressures effects with respect 
to the dependent variable. In this instance, 
the theory of cross-pressure effects is analo- 
gous in structure to the theories of status in- 
consistency effects, mobility effects, struc- 
tural effects and status integration, and 
analysis is subject to the difficulties out- 
lined by Blalock (1967a) for the latter four 
situations. ) 

To illustrate the difficulties involved here, 
we need simply note that if Model 4 con- 
stitutes a theoretically adequate specifica- 
tion of the relationships between social posi- 
tions and nonvoting, and if it is assumed 
that all relationships in 4 are linear in form, 
it may be simplified considerably as follows: 
Let h(x) =ayxy + Dı; let £004) =x, 4+ dy, and 
let g(x, x) =e1x1 +6x.? Then it can be 
shown as follows that Model 5 below is 
equivalent to Model 4. 


YO) 415 = By (X) + be(xa,) +e [fi (xy), 
fo(X2,) ] 
= (a, + by) + (82X2 + be) + [er (erx2 
+ dy) + €a(Caxg + da) | 
= (ay + e101) X1 + (ae + €2C2) Xe 
+(by -+ ba + eid; + €2d2) 
= (ur) x1 + (Ug) xa + (us) (5) 


But note that Model 5 is equivalent in form 
to Model 3, the model underlying most or 
the empirical analyses of cross-pressures, It 
is in this context that I argue that the early 
analysts failed to “identify” the cross-pres- 
sures effects which they sought to analyze. 
What they interpreted as c;—the cross-pres- 


8 The second subscript denoting particular social 
positions for the X’s can be dropped with the 
introduction of an ordering of positions in conjunc- 
tion with the specification of linear functional rela- 
tionships. Note that the coefficients e: may be nega- 
tive in value. 
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sures effect—-was in fact a composite term, 
U:=a;+ec;, where a represents the direct 
effect on nonvoting of the i dimension of 
social differentiation. That is, the findings 
which they interpreted as cross-pressures ef- 
fects in fact involved the direct effects of the 
relevant social positions as well.‘ 

There are several possible ways of dealing 
with the identification problem in this situa- 
ticn, all involving some operation on, or 
further specification of, the function g, the 
cross-pressures term representing the effect 
of social group based partisan differences on 
individual nonvoting. On the one hand, one 
may proceed by providing a theoretical de- 
rivation of a particular non-linear form for 
g. Since measures of the partisanship func- 
tions fı (;=1, 2) are readily available and 
since there is no theoretical basis for ex- 
pecting the function g to be asymmetric with 
respect to group partisanship (f1(x14), 
fo(%2,)), this approach has more to recom- 
mend it in the analysis of cross-pressures 
than in the analogous situations of status in- 
consistency, social mobility and the like, 
where symmetry cannot be assumed. How- 
ever, there still remains the problem of the 
exact specification of the form of the func- 
tion g. Even the limitation to symmetric 
forms such as | f1(x1;) — fa(xa,) | or [f1(x1, 
— fo(Xe,)]? falls far short of exact specifica- 
tion. And even where it is reasonable to as- 
sume that g is symmetric with respect to 
social position, an exact specification of the 
form must be theoretically derived. Further, 
any inference from analysis using an exact 
specification is restricted to the correspond- 
ing theoretical source of that specification. 
(For a more complete discussion of these 
issues, see Blalock, 1967b). 

An alternate approach to analysis of phe- 
nomena such as cross-pressures uses a 
dummy variable scheme to represent g. With 
this procedure, it is not necessary to specify 
the exact form of the relationship between 
cross-pressures and voting behavior, we need 
only specify when cross-pressures exist and 
when they do not. The latter is a far easier 
theoretical task than the former, and the re- 
sults thus obtained can be interpreted far 


4 The logic of the argument here is not affected 
by the fact that the original analyses used cross- 
tabulation methods rather than regression tech- 
niques. f 
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more generally. This dummy variable ap- 
proach could be viewed as a refinement of 
that employed by Treiman (Treiman, 1966). 
The first part of the analysis reported here 
employs data from the 1956 SRC election 
study. This was a representative national 
sample of voting-age residents of private 
households (N=1762). In order to main- 
tain as close a fit as possible between the 
socioeconomic categories on which the sur- 
vey collected information and the socioeco- 
nomic interaction groups to which the theory 
refers, females will be excluded from the 
analysis. Thus, any generalizations are re- 
stricted to adult males in the U.S. (in 
1956).5 
In this analysis regression methods are 
applied to obtain numerical estimates for the 
components of theoretical equation (5). 
Taking the dimensions of social differentia- 
tion two at a time, it is possible to separate 
the direct effects of individual social posi- 
tions (read categories) associated with each 
dimension of social differentiation from the 
effects of partisan cross-pressures associated 
with particular sets of positions on the two 
dimensions. The social positions within each 
dimension of social differentiation are repre- 
sented by dummy variables. Such a repre- 
sentation is conservative in that it makes no 
assumptions about the form of the relation- 
ship between each dimension of differentia- 
tion and the behavior of interest—in this 
case, nonvoting. Instead it permits one to 
identify and to take account of any direct 
effects which the individual social positions 
may have on nonvoting. The form of the 
estimating equation for the direct effects of 
social position (for two dimensions) on non- 
voting is: 
Ny Na 
=a + Zb Da + Sbe,Dz,, 
j=! J-l 


(6) 


where Y is a dichotomous variable represent- 
ing nonvoting—scored 1 for nonvoters and 
O for voters; and Dy is a dichotomous 
(dummy) variable—scored 1 for individuals 
occupying social position j on dimension i 
and 0 otherwise. 

The analysis is limited to four major 
dimensions of social differentiation which 


6 The sample N for this subset is 787. 
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presumably have relevance for political be-_ 
havior: occupation, religion, education and 
income. For each such dimension, dummy 
variable regression coefficients were com- 
puted, using the standard, omitted-category 
constraint for arbitrarily selected categories; 
these coefficients were subjected to the appro- 
priate lmear transformation for presentation 
in terms of deviations from the grand mean 
(Melichar, 1965: 375). Thus coefficients will 
be presented for each social category, and 
these may be interpreted as measures of the 
difference between the nonvoting rate for 
that category and the overall nonvoting rate. 
Positive values for the coefficients indicate a 
higher than average nonvoting rate (i.e. a 
lower voting rate), while negative coefficients 
indicate lower than average nonvoting. 

The measurement and representation of 
the cross-pressures effects are equally simple ` 
providing that we are willing to assume that 
the cross-pressures term, g[fi (x1), fa(x2x)], 
is symmetric with respect to the social posi- 
tions xı; and X2,. Working from that assump- 
tion, let us measure the partisan orientation 
and pressures associated with social position 
X1, during a particular election in terms of 
the proportion of people in that category 
who vote Democratic (d(x1,)). Then the 
amount of partisan cross-pressures experi- 
enced by people who occupy both x1, and xa, 
can be measured by 


| d(x) ~ d(x2,) | (7) 


In order to simplify the analysis and to avoid 
some of the problems involved in exact speci- 
fication of the form of g, the cross-pressures 
effect will also be represented by dummy 
variables. This is accomplished by trichot- 
omizing the range of absolute values of par- 
tisan differences for each pair of social di- 
mensions, so that partisan differences of less 
than 20 percentage points are defined as little 
or no cross-pressures, and differences greater 
than 40 points are defined as high cross-pres- 
sures. This operationalization completes the 
specification of the form of the estimating 
equation for Model 4. That equation, on 
which the following analysis is based, is as 
follows: 

Ty Dg 3 

Yra+ 2b; Di; + Sba,De, + %bs,Dg, (8) 
pr j=) Jer, 
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The coefficients for the cross-pressures 
terms (b3,) are the estimates of major inter- 
est in this analysis. ‘They are computed using 
the omitted category constraint, with those 
subject to little or no cross-pressures omitted. 
The results are presented in this same form, 
since the comparison of theoretical interest 
is between those who are, and those who are 
not, subject to partisan cross-pressures. 


Table 1. 
dential Election.* 
Model "1-1 1-2 
Constant 253 -388 
Occupation: i 
Prof § Tech -.163 -.078 
S.E..Bus -.073 -.041 
Clerical §& Sales --.085 -.033 
Skilled Labor 051 032 
_, Semi-skilled -.007 -.039 
Service - 156 -138 
Unskilled -169 -106 
Farm Ops 009 -.019 
Religion: 
Protestant . 039 
Catholic -.125 . 
Jewish -.186 
None a065 
Income: 
< $ 1,000 
1,000-1,999 
2,000-2,999 
3,000-3,999 
4,000-4,999 
5,000-5,999 
6,000-7,499 
7,500-9,999 
10,000+ 
Education: 
<8th grade 196 
8th grade -.004 
Some H.S. -040 
Some -H-S.+ .063 
12th grade -.076 
12th gradet -.077 
B.A. -.078 
Cross Pressures: 
Mediun 
b -100 011 
' (s.e.) (.106) (.123) 
N 35 12 
High 
b .109 -.371 
(s.e.) (.234) (.398) 
N 7 1 
R? .076 095 
Partial R? 001 001 
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Thus, the cross-pressures coefficients repre- 
sent the net effect that various degrees of 
cross-pressures have on nonvoting (com- 
pared to those who are not cross-pressured). 

The theoretical model of cross-pressures 
(Version 2) developed above holds that 
partisan cross-pressures are, in general, posi- 
tively related to nonvoting. Thus, presum- 
ably, the greater the degree of cross-pres- 


Direct and Cross-Pressure Effects on Nonvoting in the 1956 U.S. Presi- 


1-3 1-4 1-5 1-6 N 
£352 2451 2565 .614 

~.081 78 

-.013 100 

-.038 62 

066 150 

~.022 98 

115 40 

.099 68 

~.128 71 

,028 032 496 

-.101 -.091 137 

~.061  -.253 18 

.057 071 16 

412 330 .279 23 

239 2195 6154 31 

179 033 125 34 

126 .160 141 82 

~.010 010 .012 122 

- 044 -.029 -.020 124 

-.125 -.090 - 086 a5 

-.079 ~.074 -.069 g9 

-.121 -.183 -.176 67 

.209 .129 102 

.004 -.031 95 

.045 .035 117 

.088 .081 14 

~.084 ~.053 56 

-.078 -.028 82 

~.130 -.036 75 
„024  -.010 .090 140 
(.077) (.193) (.103) {.101) 
35 14 50 27 
--- -.078 .433 -.462 
--- (.234) (.244) (.396) 
--- 10 5 1 
124 .092 113 .121 
0001 003 005 005 


it nt 
*%Each column presents results for a Single model involving two social dimensions 


and the corresponding cross-pressure terms. 
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sures, the larger we would expect to find 
the nonvoting rate. In terms of the estimat- 
ing equation employed. here, the theory of 
political cross-pressures hypothesizes posi- 
tive values for the coefficients of the cross- 
pressures terms. 

Table 1 presents the results of analysis 
for the 1956 SRC data (males only). In this 
table (and also in Table 2) each column pre- 
sents estimates of the coefficients for a single 
model, involving two dimensions of social 
differentiation and the corresponding cross- 
pressures terms. 

In general, the direct effects of the social 
positions in Table 1 are in accord with stud- 
ies on voting behavior. Nonvoting decreases 
with level of occupation, education and in- 
come; Jews are more likely to vote than 
Catholics who, in turn, are more likely to 
vote than Protestants. However, Table 1 
supplies little or no empirical support for the 
theory of political cross-pressures. Seven of 
the coefficients for the cross-pressures terms 
are positive and four are negative (an out- 
come which could not be accounted for by 
the theory). In no case are the coef- 
ficients more than two standard errors from 
zero, and most are within one standard error 
of zero. Consequently, none of the cross- 
pressures effects are significantly different 
from zero at a=0.05, by the F test. Such 
significance tests are not strictly appropriate 
in this situation, since the dichotomous de- 
pendent variable renders the homoscedastic- 
ity assumption untenable (Goldberger, 
1964:248-251). 

An approach to the evaluation of the im- 
portance of cross-pressures effects on non- 
voting behavior provides similar results. This 
approach measures the additional explana- 
tory power which is obtained by adding 
cross-pressures terms to a model containing 


‘only the base social positions or categories 


(ie., to a simple additive or direct effects 
model). This measure of additional explana- 
tory power due to cross-pressures is pre- 
sented in Table 1 as a partial R*, which 
may be interpreted as the proportion of un- 


® Partial R2=(R?—R*,)/(1—R*,), where R?= 


coefficient of multiple determination for the equa- 
tion containing both cross-pressures terms and so- 
cial positions and R°,--the coefficient of multiple 
determination for equation involving only social 
positions. 


explained variation which is accounted for 
by the addition of cross-pressures terms 
(Melichar, 1965:380)°® Reviewing ‘these 
measures, it is clear that in no case does the 
addition of cross-pressures terms provide 
much in the way of additional explanatory 
power. Indeed, the largest increment to ex- 
plained variance is one-half of one percent 
(0.005). In none of the models is the incre- 
ment to the explained variance statistically 
significant at the 0.01 level, using the F-test 
for increments to R? presented by Cohen, 
(1968). 

In the case of cross-pressures, as in that of 
status inconsistency and mobility effects, the 
additive explanatory model is not appreci- 
ably improved (in its ability to account for 
the behavior of interest) by the addition of 
more complex terms. There is no evidence 
in the 1956 SRC data to support the hy- 
pothesis that partisan cross-pressures encour- 
age individuals to “escape” from politics by 
failing to vote. And to the extent that politi- 
cal cross-pressures are defined in terms of 
such an effect on political behavior, there is 
no evidence here of the existence of such 
cross-pressures. 

The fact remains that the theory of po- . 
litical cross-pressures was not developed as 
an abstract theoretical formulation but 
evolved in the course of analysis and inter- 
pretation of voting behavior data. The ques- 
tion which we must now ask ourselves is this: 
Why do our findings differ from those ob- 
tained in the earlier studies? . 

There are several possible explanations for 
this difference. First, the early voting studies 
were based on particular local communities 
while the above analysis employed a national 
sample, Possibly the fit between the social 
categories employed in the analysis and.the . 
interaction groups of the theory is improved 
by the shift from national to local units. A 
second possibility was proposed above, 
namely: early studies did not correctly 
specify their theory and consequently inter- 
preted direct effects of social positions on 
nonvoting (and interest) as due to a more 
complex cross-pressures phenomenon. Still, a 
third possibility is that the differences be- 
tween findings reflect cross-pressures existing 
in the 1948 Presidential election but not in 
the 1956 election. (This was the explanation 
suggested by Pool et al. (1964) when they 


i 
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could find no support'for the cross-pressures 
theory in their analysis of 1960 voting data). 

A sensible way to choose among these pos- 
sible explanations is to apply the analysis 
presented here to the data from 1948. If the 
results for 1956 are repeated’ for 1948, we 
can conclude that earlier support for the role 
of cross-pressures in “escape behavior” was 
due to an inadequate specification of the 
theory and concomitant methodological er- 
rors. If support for the cross-pressures phe- 
nomenon is found in the Elmira study, then 
it will be necessary to differentiate between 
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rea] behavioral differences and those linked 
to the level of data employed. 

The data analyzed in Voting was collected 
during the 1948 Presidential election in El- 
mira, New York. Respondents were selected 
via a two-stage probability sample in which 
a single adult was interviewed from each 
residential unit selected. In order to make 
this re-analysis of the Elmira data parallel 
to the original, females will not be excluded. 

The estimatmg equations used here are 
identical in form with those used above 
(Model 7), so that the only differences in 


Table 2. Direct and Cross-Pressure Effects on Nonvoting in Elmira, 1948 U.S. 
Presidential Blection.* 
Model 2-1 2-2 2-3 Z- 2-5 2-6 N 
Constant 2162 raS -148 -411 .097 soon 
Occupation: ~ 
Prof § Semi-Prof -.077 -.026 -~.048 78 
Manag § Exec ~.144 -,125 -.121 59 
White Collar -.050 -. 018 -.028 i24 
Skilled Manual 625 .023 .028 297 
service ~.101 ~,098 -.987 21 
Semi & Unskilled .099 „056 .055 213 
Farm l -.042 -.040 ~-036 125 
Religion: 
Catholic -. 001 rA -.042 274 
Jewish å -.002 -.040 -. 031 12 
Nono ' -. 096 -.134 ~.03L 17 
Episcopalian 061 059 . 082 6i 
Presbyterian -. 038 =-.048 -. 015 128 
Methodist -.002 -013 -013 200 
` Baptist ~.015 -.013 031 111 
Other Prot. 047 0235 -038 114 
Education: 
<8th grade 120 140 084 90 
8th grade 028 034 «003 131 
Some H.S. »037 .035 026 254 
H.S. Grad ~.040 -.035 ~.012 309 
College -.086 -.119 ~.077 133 
Economic Level: 
A 4 B -.054 -.085 -.099 89 
C -.032 = ~029 ~.929 668 
D »166 168 176 160 
Cross Pressures: 
Medium 
b -021 -120 -,Q49 -,036 070 +2350 
(s.e.) (.035) (.062) (.116) (.043) (.064) (.162) 
N 372 77 17 390 327 8 
High \ 
b “oe man -=-= -.044 =m- “+0 
(s.e.) =-=. -=-= -=~ (.094) --- wae 
N -enm “=~ -= 23 --- --- 
R? 035 046 057 029 052 .057 
Partial R .0003 += .004 002 001 001 002 
‘Fach column presents results for a singie mode nvolving two social dimensions 


and the corresponding cross-pressure terns. 
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procedures are those in the survey question 
and answer categories, Since the Elmira sur- 
vey contains no income information, it was 
necessary to replace income by interviewer 
rating of SES. 

Table 2 presents the results of an analysis 
of direct and cross-pressures effects on non- 
voting in Elmira, where each column pre- 
sents a single model involving two sets of 
social positions and the associated cross- 
pressures terms. As before, the “escape” 
theory of political cross-pressures predicts 
substantial positive coefficients for the cross- 
pressures terms. And as before, there is little 
empirical support for the theory. Of the six 
cross-pressures coefficients presented, three 
are positive and three are negative, but none 
of these coefficients are large enough relative 
to their standard errors to be taken seriously 
(p>0.05, if necessary assumptions are 
made). 

Considering the relative importance of 
cross-pressures effects on nonvoting (i.e., the 
proportion of the variance unaccounted for 
by an additive model which is accounted for 
by the addition of cross-pressure effects), we 
can review the partial R* figures for Table 
2. These are of the same order as those for 
the 1956 national data and thus provide 
further support for the conclusion that cross- 
pressures had no substantial effect on non- 
voting in Elmira. 

Analyses of data for the 1948 Presidential 
election in Elmira, N.Y., and for the 1956 
Presidential election for a national sample 
of adult males provide no support for the 
hypothesis that partisan cross-pressures, per 
se, affect nonvoting.’? Once the direct effects 
of social position on nonvoting are taken into 
account, variables involving the amount of 
difference between the partisan orientations 
of the various social positions have no addi- 
tional relevance for nonvoting. These find- 
ings suggest that the original empirical 
support for the theory of political cross-pres- 
sures (Version 2) was a product of method- 
ological errors linked to an inadequate theo- 
retical conceptualization. And it appears 
that the theory of political cross-pressures 
(Version 2) must be placed in the same 
category as the theories of status inconsist- 


T Similar findings with respect to cross-pressures 
effects were obtained for Elmira when political in- 
terest was substituted for nonvoting. 
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ency and mobility effects—that category 
consisting of plausible theories whose empiri- 
cal support has been cut out from under 
them. 

Perhaps even more important than the 
finding that there were no partisan cross- 
pressures in Elmira is the demonstration 
that the “theory of political cross-pressures” 
is in fact a rather mixed bag of propositions 
and assumptions. I have suggested one pos- 
sible delimitation of the cross-pressures 
theory with the distinction between an addi- 
tive model of social influence on partisan 
vote (Version 1) and the stress or “inter- 
action effects” model (Version 2). These 
two models, as developed in the literature, 
deal with different kinds of phenomena, and 
I have argued that they cannot sensibly be 
thought of as being part of the same theory. 
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BIOLOGICAL MODELS OF SOCIAL CHANGE* 


Kurt W. BACK 
Duke University 
American Sociological Review 1971, Vol. 36 (August) :660-667 


Social theory embraced early in its history primitive evolutionism, and the indiscriminate 
application of this theory in social Darwinism kas brougkt this analogy to biological models 
into disrepute. Modern biological theory does not assume the ruthless unidirectional change 
which the primitive interpretation of Darwinism postulated, but investigates mechanisms 
through whick changes in the adaptive system occur. In addition, other mechantsms have 
been identified which skow the possibility of adaptation for varying ranges. From short 
to long, they are: perception, learning, immunity, maturation, heredity, and evolution. By 
identifying the essential properties of each process, types of mechanisms can be proposed 
whick relate to different problems of change within any system, including the social system. 
Those indicating the ways in which mechanisms of this kind could work in social systems can 
kelp in locating and understanding these processes in social change. 


JEE analogy of society as an organism is 
old, attractive, and disreputable. It has 
been used to justify existing schemes of 

hierarchical structures, sometimes with telling 
effect if legend is to be believed. According to 
Livy, Menenius Agrippa, a patrician, settled an 
incipient revolt by the plebeians by telling them 
a story about the usefulness of the stomach. 
AltEough the stomach apparently does not do 
any work but gets all the food which the other 
parts of the body make a great effort to obtain, 
a strike against the stomach by the rest of the 
body is obviously self-defeating. Hence, the 
necessity for an analogous group in society or, 
as we may say today, a leisure class. Similar 
facile applications have reoccurred, using new 
insights into the biological process. Thus when 
organic evolution showed itself to be a work- 
‘able theory, Social Darwinism tried to adapt 
this theory to explain the current social and 
economic system. Again the data on biological 
orgarisms were used to justify an existing state 
of affairs, and the deficiencies of this approach 
soon became apparent. In the development of 
scientific sociology, grand developmental theo- 
ries treating society like an organism have be- 
come extremely suspect. 

Even with all these setbacks, the idea of a 
social unit as a kind of organism dies slowly. 


* Paper presented at the meetings of the Southern 
Sociological Society in Atlanta, Georgia, April 9-11, 
1970. 


Common language, from the “body politic” to 
“heads of state,” bears witness to man’s inclina- 
tion to find organic traits in societies. Over the 
years these have ranged from the analogy com- 
paring human life to the life of a culture to 
theories explaining the structure of small groups 
in terms of the psychoanalytic organization of 
the psyche. There is, after all, an intuitive sim- 
ilarity between the organization of the human 
body and the kinds of organizations men create. 
And so, undaunted by the failures of the human- 
social analogy through time, new theorists try 
afresh in each epoch. 

With the revived interest in large scale models 
of social change and development, this approach 
has also come in for renewed criticism. Robert 
Nisbet (1970) has given some of the most in- 
cisive critiques; his strictures against develop- 
mentalism can be grouped into two headings: 
(1) in general, there is more permanence than 
change; therefore any model should account 
more for stability than for change, especially the 
even rarer, abrupt changes. (2) Changes in so- 
ciety do not occur in a vacuum-—depending only 
on intrinsic features—but in history, and they 
cannot be understood without reference to his- 
torical events. In this sense changes are unique 
and cannot be fitted into a general develop- 
mental scheme. Nisbet shows the challenges of 
any analogy between organisms and society 
which have to be overcome in any serious effort. 
The difficulties rest on the great obvious differ- 
ences between organisms and societies. The 
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shapes of organic configurations and societies 
aré determined by particular circumstances. An 
organism owes many of its peculiar character- 
istics to its particular survival situation. And 
societies are formed in great part by historical 
accidents, and, looking at them, one finds that 
they look very different. If we take societies as 
a whole, we can consider only such a small num- 
ber that each exception must be dealt with sep- 
arately, and most of the theory will look like 
ad hoc reasoning. On the other hand, the wealth 
of detailed information on living organisms and 
the abundance of animal species have made 
possible detailed biological theories. Thus the 
stress on history in discussing social systems as 
compared to biological systems rests largely on 
the larger size and smaller number of social sys- 
tems. However, the same difficulty with intrinsic 
theories which Nisbet discusses plagues also 
theories of organisms, if we substitute bio- 
graphical for historical idiosyncracies. Thus the 
disengagement theory of aging (Cummings and 
Henry, 1961) has been criticized as depending 
overly on intrinsic factors while overlooking 
influences of personal history analogous to Nis- 
bet’s strictures on developmentalism (Lowenthal 
and Boler, 1963; Maddox, 1965). The usual 
effort of the analogists has been to assimilate 
societies to the biological theories of the develop- 
ment of species and individuals and to fit in a 
selected few examples of social change. Thus in 
Western history the unique occurrences of the 
fall of the Roman Empire and the French 
Revolution have led to the expectation of regu- 
larity in falls of empires and courses of revolu- 
tions. 

Any model which purports to display general 
features of development must be able to face 
Nisbet’s two strictures, It must attempt to show 
similarities in mechanism beyond historical acci- 
dents and account for persistence as well as for 
change. 

If the study of biological organisms can help 
in understanding society, it has to go beyond the 
accidents of biological and social conformation. 
Both societies and organisms are organized in 
such a way that they are self-maintaining; they 
react to preserve their organizations, and they 
maintain a certain stability or identity while 
changing some of their parts. These are charac- 
teristics which all living systems have in com- 
mon, which make them “open systems.” Allport 
(1960) states four conditions for an open sys- 
tem. They are input and output of matter and 
energy, maintenance of steady states, increase 
in complexity, and active interaction with the 
environment. Thus any living organism or com- 
plex of organisms can be considered to be an 
open system. 

The first two conditions relate to the mainte- 
nance of the system; the last two, however, 
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make change part of the definition of the system. 
This seeming contradiction—that the nature of 
systems is both preservation and change—makes 
it possible to describe both stability and change. 
The biologist has distinguished mechanisms, 
some of which maintain equilibrium under 
changing conditions,. some of which create 
change in the system, and some of which are 
indicators of breakdown of adaptation. Study of 
the essential characteristics of these processes 
can help the sociologist in understanding sta- 
bility and change in social systems. 

There are several ways in which the model of 
the biological open system can be related to 
models of society. One distinction is between 
material and formal relationships. The former 
refers to the fact that man is a physiological 
organism and a separate species which has to 
obey the general laws of biology. Thus Dun- 
can’s (1964) paper on ecology treats population 
processes from the point of view of a species 
living in an ecosystem. Work of social psycholo- 
gists in sociobiology (cf. Shapiro and Crider, 
1969) has shown the importance of physiological 
processes in social interaction. The other mode 
of extension, which we shall be using here, is 
the formal mode; here the emphasis is on the ` 
equivalence of processes which occur in all liv- 
ing systems, biological as well as social. We 
shall pursue here a theoretical, logical analysis | 
of the importance of biological concepts in un- 
derstanding social change and equilibrium, not 
an application of the biological characteristics 
of man to social processes. 

The formal approach has been used pro- 
ductively by the general system theorists (Ber- 
talanffy, 1968; Buckley, 1967; Miller, 1965). 
However, in the main they have been working 
on the principles which characterize ali system 


processes, starting with such concepts as in-. . 


formation, communication, organization, or de- 
cision. This approach has lost some of its power . 
by being too general, by the difficulty to trans- 
late these general concepts into specifics. We 
shall here attempt to overcome this obstacle by 
concentrating not on general system character- 
istics but on distinct processes which have been 
identified in biological systems and show their 
explanation in social systems. Presumably other 
concepts are more conveniently identified first 
in social systems and may help in understanding 
biological events; concepts which come to mind 
are stratification, organization, or power. In 
this paper we shall attempt to understand the 
functioning of six processes which have been 
studied in detail in biological organisms and de- 
termine their meaning in social systems. 


THE TYPES OF TRANSACTION 


The six processes which biologists have used 
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in characterizing living systems (Quarton, 1967) 
are commonly identified in biological organisms 
as perception, learning, maturation or growth, 
‘Immunity, heredity, and evolution. These proc- 
esses differ according to four characteristics: 
the manner in which organisms process informa- 
tion, the time span over which they operate, the 
ceedback mechanisms they employ, and the 
source of their motive power. 


A. Interaction Process 


One of the conditions which distinguishes 
living systems is their use of communication and 
transmission of information instead of the trans- 
Fort of matter and energy. The basic feature of 
tne communication process is the translation of 
available facts into a composite code which can 
be stored and transmitted easily. The form of 
the code and its storage depend on the particular 
transmitting system used. The code carries the 
irformation, which can be retrieved at a leter 
time. However, the original input and output 
may be quite different from each other. The 
retranslation from the code will depend on the 
. ccntext, the conditions under which retrieval 
occurs. The retrieved information will be de- 
ccded and become a new body of facts influenced 
by the new situation. These facts may be coded 
again if new transmission is needed. The newly 
coded information may be the same in spite of 
a change by the organism during adaptation to 
the current situation. Thus coded information 
wil be constant over time, but the interpretation 
wil determine whether transmission occurs at 
all For instance, in the case of genetics, the 
coded information is calied genotype, or basic 
state, and the interpretation, phenotype, or 
seeming state. The genotype persists over time, 
depending on the viability of the phenotype. 

In looking at biological systems, we find three 
ways of dealing with information. One is the 
processing of information and acting on it di- 
rectly by the system. An example of this would 
be the reflex arc. A second way is the storage 
of informaiton for use at a later time, for in- 
stance, use of memory. The third is the alterna- 
tior: of the above two systems—one phase which 
interacts with the environment and the other 
which transmits the information. This is the 
mechanism of genetics which implies growth, 
decline, and death of-the single organism. 

There are several ways in which organisms 
can use these three information-processing mech- 
anisms in their interaction with the environ- 
‘ ment, In identifying these processes in orga- 
nisms, we find two kinds of mechanisms for each 
of the ways of dealing with information, and 
the six resulting combinations are those previ- 
ously mentioned as being characteristics of liv- 
ing systems. For the direct reaction we have 
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perception and evolution. For memory we have 
learning and immunity. For genetics we have 
maturation, or growth, and heredity. 


B. Time Span 


The second of the four characteristics used to 
describe the processes by which the organism 
establishes its dynamic equilibrium is that of 
the time dimension. The processes are, from 
shortest to longest duration: perception, learn- 
ing, maturation, immunity, heredity, and evolu- 
tion. The first three—-perception, learning and 
maturation—-refer to the lifespan of one orga- 
nism; the last two—heredity and evolution— 
refer to the continuity between organisms. The 
immunity mechanism is a peculiar development 
of higher organisms. It consists of the creation 
of specific proteins which become defenses 
ageinst invasion by foreign bodies; its ability to 
conduct the defenses is partly genetically deter- 
mined, and partly formed through encounter 
with particular invaders. After one experience 
the protein keeps the shape adapted to this in- 
vasion and in a way learns to recognize the 
specific danger. The immunity process is thus 
a specific learning ability to defend the integrity 
of the organism and to maintain its boundaries. 
It may apply to individuals as well as to the 
whole species and is thus intermediate in time 


span. 

We shall not look for direct analogies to these 
processes in societies. At this point we may only 
take notice of the importance of the time range 
of these processes and how different durations 
lead to quite different types of maintenance 
processes. 

The time span is the most easily noticeable 
characteristic, and the differences have been dis- 
cussed usually under the heading of the cultural 
and biological evolution. Thus Campbell (1965) 
has contrasted two pairs in our scheme, percep- 
tion and learning on one side and heredity and 
evolution on the other, to demonstrate that 
biological principles do not lead necessarily to 
a theory of unilinear progress. He then shows 
how selective retention can operate on shorter 
and longer time spans. 


C. Feedback 


One of the most discussed features of living 
systems is the feedback mechanism which is the 
third characteristic given above (Watzlawick, 
et al., 1967). Some part of the output of a trans- 
mission is channeled back toward the input to 
the same transmission, creating in this way a 
kind of loop. Feedback can be of two types, 
positive and negative. In positive feedback the 
new input increases the outside stimulation and 
therefore makes the reaction stronger. Negative 
feedback counteracts the ongoing transaction 
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and therefore keeps the resultant output on an 
even keel, In general, interest has centered on 
negative feedback, as this is the mechanism 
through which equilibrium or balance is main- 
tained. However, positive feedback may have 
equal importance. This process works against 
stability, but it can result in increased power 
of the transaction, and on an individual level, 
in emotion and excitement. As it is a one-sided 
incremental process, it cannot go on unchecked. 
Therefore, it has been considered to be patho- 
logical, as the vicious circle. Unchecked growth 
due to hormonal imbalance in the individual 
organism can be compared on the interpersonal 
level with the pathological conditions leading to 
schizophrenia (Bateson, 1956) or with Richard- 
son’s (1960) theory of arms races. Rapoport 
(1968) has noted that the same process may be 
beneficial and lead, say, to better understanding 
and disarmament. There is no term, however, 
denoting this beneficial effect. We may classify 
the six processes listed above according to their 
affinity for negative or positive feedback. 
Perception, learning, and heredity seem to be 
mainly dependent on negative feedback; they 
are the equilibrium-maintaining processes. The 
organism’s perceptual apparatus has developed 
to give it a stable view of its surroundings, giv- 
ing constancy to an ever changing world of 
phenomena. The same may be said of learning 


.and memory over a somewhat longer time span. 


Similarly the mechanisms of heredity insure the 
stability of transmission of the organism’s 
characteristics to its offspring. On the other hand, 
maturation and evolution as mechanisms of 
change are especially open to positive feedback. 
Maturation of a single organism typically im- 
plies growth which depends on positive feed- 
back; if the organs which are changing work 
well, they will be more and more stimulated 
and will keep growing and functioning even 
more as time passes. What is true for the growth 
of the individual is true for evolution between 
generations. Success in adaptation will encour- 
age more survivors to breed, and drift in a cer- 
tain direction will become established as con- 
tinuous. In this way new species are formed. 

Immunity is ambiguous with regard to feed- 
back as well as to time. It is self-limiting, re- 
stricting itself to eliminating noxious intruders, 
but positive feedback occurs frequently and 
leads to the generalization of immunity and 
frequently to exaggeration or allergies. Again, 
the boundary-maintaining function is sometimes 
ambiguous. 


D. Motive Power 


The fourth distinguishing characteristic of 
the six processes is the source of the motive 
power for the transaction. Here we find that the 


clearest distinction lies in the fact that percep- 
tion and evolution are dependent mainly on ex- 
ternal factors, stimulation and survival respec- 
tively, whereas maturation and heredity, on the 
other hand, are dependent mainly on endogen- 
ous factors. Learning and immunity are de- 
pendent on both factors, both of them consisting 
of a kind of memory which changes the orga- 
nism to benefit from previous experience. In 
fact, we find a correspondence between the 
source of motive power and the manner of deal- 
ing with information. The externally motivated 
processes deal with information in a direct way. 
The internally motivated ones are the basis of 
the alternation principle, and memory (ie., 
learning and immunity) can use internal as well 
as external motive power. 


Chart 1: Transaction of Systems 





PATTERNS OF TRANSACTION 


Chart 1 shows schematically the different 
types of transactions according to the categories 
which we have discussed; each transaction is 
characterized by a particular combination of 
the four categories. Thus we can find the equiv- 
alent transaction in a different kind of system by 
looking for the same combination of information 
handling, time span, feedback, and motive power. 

The chart can show us more. The four char- 
acteristics can have several categories each. 
Thus we have distinguished two kinds of feed- 
back, three kinds of information handling, and 
so on. Mathematically there is a great number 
of possible combinations, but we find only the 
six transactions discussed above existing in an 
organism. The nature of the particular combina- 
tions gives us an idea of the correlation between 
the characteristics and the joint conditions nec- 
essary for stability and change in open systems. 

The first feature which we can glean from 
the figure is a certain symmetry. If we omit for 
the moment the two memory activities (learning 
and immunity), we find that the two externally 
motivated processes (perception and evolution) 
reflect the shortest and the longest durations, 
with the internally motivated ones (maturation 
and heredity) lying between them. However, 
there is an important difference in feedback. 
If there is an external disturbance for the ex- 
ternally motivated transactions, then in the short 
run (i.e. perception) the tendency of the system 
is to re-establish equilibrium; in the long run 
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(i.e. evolution) the system will establish a 
gradual drift to a new adaptive mode. 

In the internally motivated transactions the 
situation is the opposite. Maturation or growth 
of one individual has positive feedback and no 
specified equilibrium; this is compensated for 
by the equilibrium positions of heredity-con- 
necting generations. Thus the alternation prin- 
ciple is maintained by the system itself. This 
contrast results then in a wave-like pattern: 
growth and decay over the short range (ie. 
maturation) and repetition of the pattern (ie. 
heredity) over the long range. 

Learning has a different position. We have dis- 
tinguished two types of learning: cognitive 
learning or memory processes, and immunity 
which is learning of identity. In both cases there 
is a question how far internal or external motives 
prove to be present, or whether there is selec- 
tion or instruction. Learning in any case is the 
most “living” of all the processes discussed. It 
determines the individuality of the organism and 
society, its peculiar abilities and its identity. 
Basically it is probably an equilibrium-producing 
. transaction, but it can easily upset the equilib- 
rium; cognitive learning may lead to strength- 
ened activity, and in the long range immunity 
process, the transaction may lead to overrejec- 
tion and upset of equilibrium with the environ- 
ment. 

For memory, the figure shows three pairs of 
processes of information transmission. One set 
(perception and evolution) regulates the adap- 
tation to environment; the system will either 
immediately react to a disturbance of its equi- 
librium, or over the long range will change its 
whole equilibrium condition. The second pair of 
processes (growth and heredity) is the mecha- 
nism of internal development corresponding to 
the alternation of phenotypical configuration 
and the coded genotype. The transcription will 
result in cumulative change, adapting the par- 
ticular phenotype to the life situation of the 
organism. The stability of the message itself is 
guaranteed through a longer-range process which 
reduces the basic message and transmits it. 

Finally there are the learning processes which 
are both active and passive. They are ambiguous 
as well in whether they establish an equilibrium 
or destroy it, and are, in the main, what All- 
port meant by activities in active interaction 
with the environment which keep the system 
open. 


CATASTROPHIC CHANGES AND SYSTEM BOUNDARIES 


The regular workings of living systems are 
carried on by the forenamed six processes, In 
these cases, the systems work in a stable manner 
and show adaptation to the environment. How- 
ever, in addition to this slow kind of change, 
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we find some abrupt, creative, or catastrophic 
kinds of change which occur when the processes 
function differently from the normal situation. 
For instance, positive feedback occurring in per- 
ception will lead to the organism’s seeking more 
and more intense stimulation and experiences. 
Further, if perception is internally stimulated, 
then the organism is subject to illusory-wrong 
information about its environment and may act 
in a nonadaptive manner. These experiences 
may produce strong emotions in an individual 
leading to abrupt personal changes. The condi- 
tions for peak experiences in the individual are 
the reversal of normal conditions of short-term 
stimulation of the organisms, making their reac- 
tions destitute of equilibrium and adjustment 
but reaching new states with potentially deep 
effect. 

A similiar effect can occur in the long-range 
transactions which maintain equilibrium. Under 
some conditions coding is defective and does 
not create the equilibrium and adjustment of 
the original gene-pool. Mutation of genes pro- 
duces changes which are not framed in relation 
to the environment, but which upset the state 
through positive feedback, increasing quickly 
some tendency which may have no relation to 
the current surroundings. These spontaneous 
changes are frequently detrimental, but they 
provide an important avenue for completely 
novel ventures. 

The fact that a comprehensive system theory 
has to provide for maintenance of equilibrium 
and gradual adaptation and catastrophic change 
has led to many difficulties in sociological system 
theories. Functional theories, such as Parsons’, 
stress the maintenance of equilibrium, while 
conflict theories from Marx on have concen- 
trated on revolution, i.e. catastrophic change. 
It is necessary to specify the functioning and 
breakdown of each type of mechanism to be 
able to study the conditions under which each 
kind of stability and change occurs. 

Catastrophic changes lead to major changes, 
sometimes making the original unit unrecog- 
nizable. This brings up the question of the def- 
nition of the system, of its limits and boundaries. 
Admittedly, the definition of the system and 
its boundary is a difficult problem for systems 
analysis. The definition of a system is to some 
degree arbitrary, a decision of the investigator, 
and to some degree derived from measurable 
distinctions between what is included in and 
what is excluded from the system. Here, the 
biologist has the advantage over the sociologist; 
organisms are generally well defined. But even 
with biological systems the boundaries are not 
always obvious, the single organism is in effect 
an abstraction (Back, 1971) as it functions only 
within an ecological context; controversy on 
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the point where an embryo is an independent 
organism also points to the ambiguity of the 
definition. i | 

In compensation the sociologist has his own 
advantage, namely one of the most effective 
measures distinguishing membership within the 
system. In effect, there are two ways to deter- 
mine the boundaries of a social system: one 
through identification of the members them- 
selves, the other through other indicators, such 
as internal similarity or networks. All of these 
measures can be used to determine whether an 
abrupt dislocation produced change in the same 
system or destroyed the system completely. 

An example of this problem is the definition 
of region as social units. The question whether 
the “South” has persisted as a meaningful sys- 
tem can be answered partly by the affective 
meaning of “Southerner” as identification, and it 
is also possible through a series of demographic, 
economic, and ecological measures (Wins- 
borough, 1965). Contrast between these two 
positions has persisted since Odum (1936), and 
is represented in two articles in a recent issue 
of this Review (McKinney and Boueque, 1971; 
Gastil, 1971). 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF CHANGE 
IN LIVING SYSTEMS 


We have tried to organize the modes of a 
system’s transactions with its environment. In 
doing so, we have used the individual organism 
as a model, because on this level the mechanisms 
are distinct and have been studied in detail. 
This feature has led sometimes to the erroneous 
organic analogy with society which has brought 
this whole procedure into disrepute. In this 
paper we have attempted to avoid this pitfall 
and have identified some general principles 
which may be applicable to systems in general, 
both organic and social, and can be tested on 
each level. In particular, we introduce four 
dimensions whose combination could lead to 
some general principles. They are time span, 
mode of information processing, feedback, and 
sources of motive power. We can now state some 
principles, based on the interaction of these four 
dimensions on the organic level, which are rele- 
vant to social change. 

1. Maintenance of internal equilibrium is one 
of the functions of every system. Equilibrium is 
maintained in two ways. At any time there is 
one ideal equilibrium point (set point) which the 
system tries to maintain; one of the important 
mechanisms here is negative feedback. Minor 
deviations are corrected and compensated for 
quickly. If the situation persists and stress oc- 
curs, the system can change completely through 
cumulative effects, and a new equilibrium condi- 
tion, a new set point, may be reached. Thus dif- 


ferent mechanisms will exist for’ immediate re- 
establishment of equilibrium, and there are those 
which allow for long-term drift. There will also 
be mechanisms for the balance of internal condi- 
tions. Within the system itself there will be 
mechanisms for rhythmical growth and those 
which assure that their rhythm will have a 
stable base line. 

Thus work groups will maintain a constant ' 
output using sanctions on those group members 
who produce below the normal level as well as 
on those who produce above it. Change of* pro- 
ductivity will occur only when a new group norm 
is set, and this level is again used as a standard 
to be enforced. A similar analysis can be made 
of other normative behavior; the concept of 
quasi-stationary equilibrium has been employed 
to distinguish temporary and long-range changes 
(Lewin, 1947). 

2. Besides maintenance of equilibrium, a sys- 
tem has mechanisms for maintaining identity. 
It has some mechanisms which maintain boun- 
daries and those which reject intrusions even if 
they pass the boundaries. The specific definition 
of hostile intrusions will depend on the experi- 
ence of the system, but the system is so orga- 
nized that some definition will be reached. In 
terms of societies, ethnocentrism is not inborn, 
but the tendency to obtain some social identity 
and to defend it is. 

The processes by which identity of a social 
system is defended can be better understood by 
considering their structural analogy to immunity 
processes. The ambiguity of immunity with re- 
gard to time span is duplicated by these de- 
fenses. Social identity is maintained by cultural 
tradition, but its expression is learned fresh by 
each member of the society through his own 
experiences inside and outside the system. Lan- 
guage is one of the mechanisms of maintaining 
social identity. The tenacity of clinging to lan- 
guages and conflicts over the adoption of an- 
other language is a process closely analogous to 
maintenance of immunity (Fishman, 1966; 
Deutsch, 1953). We can also trace the beneficial — 
effects for maintaining cohesion and in-group 
functions as well as potentially harmful results, 
such as overreaction (analogous to allergy) and ` 
rejection of new ideas (analogous to transplant 
rejection). 

3. The previous point has alerted us to the 
importance of learning processes. Identity, learn- 
ing is so important that it frequently has sep- 
arate mechanisms, but cognitive learning js also 
as important for stability and change. Both types 
of learning are intrinsically neutral about sta- 
bility and change and can have effects in each 
direction. They are the mechanisms which lead 
to the understanding of the particular system 
and to general differentiation, the anti-entropy 
states of open systems. Thus development of 
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technology in general has been in one direction, 
giving societies some control over nature. 

They are the mechanisms which lead to the 
understanding of the particular system by its 
members, and in this sense they enhance sta- 
bility. But in interaction with the environment, 
they lead to better understanding of the en- 
vironment, to the accumulation of knowledge 
within the society. This trend toward differentia- 
tion of perception is a function of the anti- 
entropy states of open systems and is essentially 
unidirectional. The development of science and 
technology has been essentially in one direction 
in those societies which have embarked on this 
course, giving them more control of nature. 

4. The previous points have described what 
can be called normal gradual changes. Abrupt 
changes may occur when the negative feedback 
mechanism turns to positive feedback. In the 
short range this may lead to sudden excitement 
and great eruption. Breakdown of the long-range 
adaptive mechanisms will result in novel expres- 
sions which will be put to the test of survival. 
Although most of these expressions are not 
viable, the surviving ones are the most potent 
instigation for social change. In the social sphere 
we call this creativity, the condition of science, 
art, and the humanities. In the long range these 
abrupt changes occur if there are sudden changes 
in the environment, national or social catas- 
trophies, or if the cumulation of the long-term 
trend makes a social structure not viable any 
more. In the intellectual sphere Kuhn (1962) 
has shown how this divergence leads to scientific 
revolutions; revolutions in the political, eco- 
nomic, and religious sphere spring from similar 
development. These are the rare occurrences 
which have fascinated so many investigators. 
With Nisbet we must agree that developmental 
theory should not exist exclusively for these 
events, but it should account for them, their 
rarity as well as their far-reaching effects. 


CONCLUSION 


The use of biological models via the general 
systems approach leads to new perspectives on 
social stability and change. Systems analysis 
has two aspects. One tries to show the general 
principles to which all systems, both organic 
and social, conform. The other characterizes the 
applicability and expressions of the systems at 
each level. The principles enumerated here de- 
fine specific social processes derived from the 
biological level. They remain hypotheses to be 
tested at the social level. They give guidelines 
to further investigation as well as a framework 
for integrating much existing knowledge. 
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The term “dialectic” ts troublesome for sociologists, as for others. A dialectical bent has 
been discernible in significant sociological work for two centuries. What is meant by such 

a bent is indicated in an array of seven meaning-clusters. These have to do with (1) unantt- 
cipated consequences; (2) goal shifts; (3) adaptations that, once made, inhibit more ef- 
fective omes; (4) development through conflict; (5) phenomena of the type of contradiction, 
paradox, negation; (6) the “contradictory logic of passion” in particular; (7) dissolution 

of conflict in coalescense of opposites. These clusters suggest uses of dialectic in analysing social =‘ 
change, iluminating certain distinctive statements, and sharpening the sense of scientific no- 
tions that sociologists have found helpful in the past. 


ROM time to time sociologists concern them- 

selves with “dialectic” (for example, in re- 

cent years, Gurvitch, 1962; van den Berghe, 
1963; Blau, 1964:Ch. 12; Schneider, 1964; 
Sorokin, 1966:462-525; Friedrichs, 1970, 
passim). But in so concerning themselves they 
are occupied with something likely to appear 
elusively varied and even indefinite. If they are 
prompted to look to philosophers for guidance 
about proper use of the term “dialectic,” they 
may find Hook (1939:378) contending, a good 
generation ago, that “the term ‘dialectic’ is so 
infected with ambiguity” that it would be best 
to drop it from rigorous discourse. Or they may 
find Kaufmann (1965:167) more recently re- 
marking that the meaning of dialectic is “far 
from clear.” Or they may turn to an article by 
Hall (1967:385) to find that scholar indicating 
eight meanings of dialectic—which are only 
“among the more important.” 
It is our contention that it is well to retain 
the term “dialectic” as of some use in sociology, 
at Jeast until the clusters of meanings to which 
the term points are better arrayed and better 


understood than they are now. But a price has to 
be paid for the ambiguities of the term. We take 
it that there is no near prospect of consensus 
on the exact meaning of dialectic in sociological 
usage. The presentation of clusters of meanings, 
below, is bound to be tentative and crude (al- 
though it seeks to catch the intentions of soci- 
ologists as best it can). 

It is as well, also, to state some other cau- 
tions. There is no dialectical “method” to ex- 
pound. Gurvitch (for example, 1962:27) writes 
easily—we would even say, glibly—of dialectical 
method, but his own dialectical categories of 
complementarity, mutua] implication, polariza- 
tion of antinomies and reciprocity of perspec- 
tives suggest little or nothing of method. Kauf- 
mann (1965:175) allows that Hegel’s own 
dialectic is “at most a method of exposition... 
not a method of discovery.” Dialectical “bias” 
or “bent” or “perspective” is quite a different 
matter from method. 

Again, on another front, words like denial, 
negation and contradiction have been much fea- 
tured in dialectical disquisitions. It is perhaps 
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still useful to urge that, when such terms are 
taken out of the primary logical frame in which 
they have to do with the relations of proposi- 
tions, the operation of displacement should be 
marked, by care. The lower reaches of Marxist 
literature have constantly and notoriously shown 
a careless “dialectical” word-mongering, a down- 
right licentiousness of usage of “contradiction” 
and “negation” and “oppositeness” and the like. 
Verbal play is salient in what might be called 
the pathology of the dialectic. Also, it may be 
` noted that dialectic need not be tied to any 
particular “system” or philosophy of history, 
as Gurvitch (1962:14-15) is well aware. 

A final observation is appropriate in this con- 
text. There has been so much devalued by able 
men—that is in one way or another associated 
with dialectic—that the reactions of those men 
to dialectic sometimes appear more antagonistic 
than they actually are. Thus, it does not seem 
to us arbitrary to use the term dialectical to 
describe the bias of much of Max Weber’s 
thought. But of course there was a good deal 
in Hegel (in particular), including a theodicy of 
history, that Weber could never accept. It is 
even more obvious that he could not have em- 
braced a proposition merely because it had a 
dialectical “look” or form and that he would 
have been strongly interested in evidence for it. 
Troeltsch was well aware of Weber’s desire that 
social scientists should seek “strict and pure” 
causal connections and of Weber’s explicit re- 
jection of certain procedures as relapse into 
dialectic (Troeltsch, 1922:567) or into an ema- 
nationist logic (cf. the statement on emanation- 
ism in Weber, 1951:141-145} or the like. Yet 
Troeltsch indicates that Weber did not reject 
the notion of dialectic out of hand and actually 
worked with it—‘‘as every side of his [Weber’s | 
sociology shows,’ in Troeltsch’s (1922:657- 
658) own words. This ambiguity of Weber’s 
response to “dialectic” is understandable, but it 
complicates the task of a sociology with a di- 
alectical bias. Within the general context of 
cautions about efforts to make authentic analy- 
tical use of dialectical notions, then, it is ap- 
propriate not merely to be wary of such things 
as Marxist vulgarizations but also about adverse 
reactions to dialectic that are modified by other 
more “positive” ones that may not be so imme- 
diately evident. As far as Weber is concerned, 


1 Something of the character and function of this 
displacement in Hegel himself is neatly suggested 
by Soll (1969:12—13) in a comment on denial and 
negation. In the background of Soll’s statement 
stands the circumstance that Hegel’s volume on 
the phenomenology of the spirit treats not only 
forms of “consciousness,” strictly, but also forms of 
“practice.” 
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an effective dialectical bias on his part remains, 
as will be further suggested.” 

With these cautions, an effort to probe the 
character of dialectic in sociology should be 
more profitable than it would otherwise be. The 
following: effort will be worked out on three 
fronts, which may, for convenience, be labeled 
historical, analytical and estimative. Dialectical 
bias, as we conceive it, has been profoundly in- 
volved in the entire history of modern socio- 
logical thought, dating back for two centuries 
or more. It is important to note, too, that 
strong dialectical bias appears in the work of 
many men, like the early Scottish moral philos- 
ophers and like Herbert Spencer, who cannot be 
suspected of having been nurtured in the tradi- 
tion of German idealism. But we will “take” 
some relevant points from the history of socio- 
logical thought and not attempt an historical 
account of dialectic. The interest here is not in 
history of thought as such.® The analytical job 
will be simply one of discriminating and describ- 
ing meaning-clusters that appear to us to be 
central to dialectic in a sociological sense. (And 
we rely to a considerable extent on our own best 
understanding of what sociologists have groped 
for when they have felt themselves to be working 
on the line of dialectic.) Finally, a very short 
estimative statement will be designed to ascer- 
tain some likely sociological uses of the dialecti- 
ca! bent. 

But what in fact is the dialectical bent or 
bias or perspective (with special reference to 
sociology)? The major aim of this paper is to 
answer the question. We have stated that there 
is no dialectical method for sociology to follow 
and have noted that Kaufmann, too, does not 
believe dialectic to be a “method of discovery.” 
Kaufman (1965:174), however, expands on the 
character of dialectic in the following statement 
made near the end of his discussion of Hegel’s 
Phenomenology: “What do we find if not a usa- 
ble dialectical method? We find a vision of the 
world, oi man, and of history which emphasizes 
development through conflict, the moving power 
of human passions, which produce wholly unin- 
tended results, and the irony of sudden reversals. 
If that be called a dialectical world view, then 
Hegel’s philosophy was dialectical—and there is 
a great deal to be said in its favor. This is cer- 
tainly an immensely fruitful and interesting per- 
spective. ...” 


3Several statements regarding Weber in the 
present paper draw on similar ones made in a 
different context in Schneider, 1971. 

8 Dialectical perspectives continue on into con- 
temporary sociology and the notion of their inti- 
mate involvement in the field is thereby inevitably 
reinforced. 
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With the reservations that Kaufmann’s sug- 
gestions will be followed below in a somewhat 
free way and that our interest in Hegel in par- 
ticular is incidental, this statement gives invalu- 
able hints for the performance of our main task. 
What follows should also be read in the light of 
the writers bias (that the material adduced 
should help to vindicate) that dialectical points 
of view have been involved in some of the most 
fundamental insights in sociology and merit ex- 
plication at some length. 


SOME PERTINENT THOUGHT OF THE PAST 


We break into the midst of Kaufmann’s 
quoted statement by taking up his reference to 
“wholly unintended results.” A very important 
element in the Hegelian philosophy was Hegel’s 
perception of unintended or unanticipated con- 
sequences—in particular, “unanticipated conse- 
quences of purposive social action” (to use a 
phrase of Merton’s, 1936). Hegel was sharply 
aware that men in society, acting with certain 
intentions, constantly produce effects that are 
not compassed by, or that transcend, those in- 
tentions. (“Unintended” is taken in this paper 
as usually implying also “unanticipated?” and 
vice versa.) Hegel’s small volume on Reason in 
History (1953:35) contains a particularly com- 
pelling description of how “human actions in 
history produce additional results, beyond their 
immediate knowledge and desire.” Let us note 
how this conception occurs early in the develop- 
ment of sociology and then recurs, as we argue 
its relation to dialectic. 

The well-known Scottish writers of the 18th 
century whom we readily think of as in whole 
or in part saciologists—men like Adam Smith, 
Adam Ferguson and John Millar—were certainly 
early representative of sociological thought and 
certainly independent of Hegel.* Their percep- 
tion of unintended consequences is to be found 
in a very large number of relevant statements. 
The first two of the four volumes of Millar’s 
(1812) impressive book, An Historical View of 
the English Government, for example, stress such 
consequences again and again. Millar then writes 
of Magna Charta and other related charters in 
English history and indicates that the parties 
concerned in these charters were “not actuated 
by the most liberal principles”; that “it was 
not so much their intention to secure the liber- 
ties of the people at large as to establish the 
privileges of a few individuals.” But if “the 


t Merton (1936:894) lists in a footnote a number 
of modern theorists treating unanticipated con- 
sequences. He includes Adam Smith but does not 
mention Ferguson or Millar. Of the others he 
lists, those of most interest for purposes of this 
paper are Marx, Pareto, Max Weber and Wundt. 


freedom of the common people” was not en- 
visaged as aim of the charters, that freedom was 
in time inadvertently realized with economic 
improvement of the condition of the peasantry 
and others of low rank as these came to share 
in the benefits of free government. Millar re- _ 
marks accordingly: “The limitations of arbitrary 
power, which had been calculated chiefly to pro- 
mote the interest of the nobles were thus, by a - 
change of circumstances, rendered equally ad- 
vantageous to the whole community, as if they . 
had originally proceeded from the most exalted 
spirit of patriotism” (Millar, 1812:IT, 109). 

Millar was dead some few years before Hegel’s 
first major work on the phenomenology of the 
spirit appeared (and Adam Smith died before . 
Millar by more than a decade). But the Scottish 
writers do sound a note that is of basic im- 
portance in Hegel. There is the sheer transcen- 
dence of purpose or intention (with the usual 
implication of nonanticipation). There is the 
strong suggestion of paradox. Men will strive 
for their own narrow advantage and achieve 
“the liberties of the people at large” (or, in the 
economic sphere, à la Smith, the community 
welfare). There is also already in this a hint of 
what Kaufmann calls “the irony of sudden re- 
versals.” 5 (Certainly, too, again to recall Kauf- 
mann, we can discern, in the ranges of phenom- 
ena that Millar, Smith et al. refer to in connec- 
tion with unintended consequences, “the moving 
power of human passions.’’) 

But the Scots are hardly alone in all. this. 
Herbert Spencer is another man acutely sensi- 
tive to unintended consequences of action. This 
appears, for instance, in his opposition to a cer- 
tain kind of rationalism, however guilty he might 
be of rationalistic excesses of his own, in other 
ways. Thus, Spencer observes that “even” the 
historian George Grote “in his comparison be- 
tween the institutions of ancient Greece and 
those of medieval Europe .. . tacitly implies 
that conceptions of the advantages of this or 
that arrangement furnished motives for estab- — 
lishing or maintaining it.” (Spencer’s adverse 
reaction to this mode of thought was, if any- 
thing, overdone.®) Spencer adds to this that 
“the facts show that as with the genesis of 
single political heads, so with the genesis of 
compound political heads, conditions and not 
intentions determine” (1898:II, 394-395). His 


č Differences between paradox and irony are 
Suggestively treated by Bruyn (1966:149-159) 
and Matza (1969:69, 77-78). 

8 He remarks, unqualifiedly: “Adhering tenaci- 
ously to all his elders taught him, the primitive man 
deviates into novelty oniy through unintended 
modifications” (Spencer, 1898:II, 159; italics sup- 
plied). 
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sense of the strictly limited effect of intention 
is thus suggested. But the central matter of 
nonanticipation of consequences had already 
been attended to in his notion of the multipli- 
cation of effects. Who could have foreseen the 
ramifying social consequences of the human ac- 
tions involved in inventing the locomotive engine 
and using it in a railway system? (Spencer, 
1958:449--451). It is characteristic of Spencer's 
style in these premises to write that “no proph- 
ecy is safer than that the results anticipated 
from a law will be greatly exceeded in amount 
by results not anticipated” (Spencer, 1896:225; 
also, 92-96). Abrams (1968:69-70) justly re- 
‘marks of Spencer: “By extending his early no- 
tion: of single causes having multiple effects he 
„arrived at a brilliant sociology of unanticipated 
consequences.” 

Beyond Spencer, one quickly reaches men 
whose work is well known even to those with 
‘little concern with the history of sociological 
thought. Unintended consequences were a fa- 
miliar and significant matter to Pareto, who was 
also presumably largely uncontaminated by 
Hegelianism. Pareto observes: “When we say 
that at the present time our speculators are lay- 
ing the foundations for a war ... we in no sense 
mean that they are doing that deliberately”; 
and he adds: “Some day the war they have made 
way for but not wanted may break out; and then 
it will be a consequence of the past activities of 
the speculators, but not of any intent they have 
had either at that time or ever.” And Pareto also 
adds a sentence that might easily have come from 
a Smith, a Ferguson or a Millar: “So the specula- 
tors of ancient Rome brought on the fall of the 
Republic and the dictatorships of Caesar and 
Augustus, but without knowing that they were 
headed in those directions and without the 
slightest desire to reach those goals” (Pareto, 
1935, IV:1577-1578). Among those importantly 
influenced by German philosophy, Max Weber 
looms as one to whom the matter of unintended 
consequences was of very considerable impor- 
tance, but for the moment it is enough to recall 
a minimum statement of his to the effect that 
“the cultural consequences of the Reformation 
were to a great extent ... unforeseen and even 
unwished-for results of the labors of the Re- 
formers” (Weber, 1930:90). If one prefers 
Marx to Weber (or to Spencer or Pareto), the 
same point is developed in him, and so it comes 
down to countemporaries like MacIver, and, for 
that matter, appears constantly outside strictly 
sociological frameworks, in the work of anthro- 
pologists, economists, historians, and philoso- 
phers.? 


7 It is impossible to do justice here to the signifi- 
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It is a short step from the noting of unin- 
tended consequences to the notion that man, in 
connection with the unintended precipitations 
of his own conduct, comes to confront a world 
he may think he never made but which he did 
make, if with a considerable degree of inad- 
vertence. Here one can readily pass to study of 
phenomena of reification and alienation as one 
observes that human agents, often losing all 
frm sense of connection between their own ac- 
tions and the unexpected outcomes thereof, 
hypostatize those outcomes and feel apart from, 
perhaps even in a sense driven by, them. Inter- 
esting ideological notions have arisen in con- 
nection with this sort of study, as in the case of 
unqualified presumptions that unintended out- 
comes must work to the best possible social 
efect—or, indeed, that they must work to the 
worst possible social effect. Marx (1936:Vol. I, 
81-96) on the fetishism of commodities is par- 
ticularly important here, with his argument that 
it is men’s actions—in economic context under 
capitalism—which ultimately determine the 
value relations of commodities to one another 
on the market, while at the same time men do 
not recognize this but hypostatize and animate 
the commodities, so that to them “their own 
social action takes the form of the action of 
objects which rule the producers instead of being 
ruled by them.” To separate the wheat from the 
chaff in this would be a large job in itself.8 But 
certain ideological differences between Marx and 
numerous other sociologists do not prevent shar- 


cance of the phenomenon of unintended conseq- 
quences for sociology and the social sciences gen- 
erally. But it has actually been argued by some that 
the phenomenon is tke most important one the 
social sciences have to deal with. It is clearly basic 
to economics, and it is no wonder that economists 
(as well as sociologists) have been among those 
to attribute primary significance to it. It is also 
instructive to turn back to Edouard Feuter’s still 
useful survey of modern historiography for its 
clarity on the point that a rational modern his- 
toriography could not arise until it came to be seen 
that unintended, cumulative changes—the results 
of human action but not of human design, in an 
Adam Ferguson-like phrase—were extremely sig- 
nificant in historical process (Fueter, 1936:344-345, 
esp.)}. The results of human action in social context 
constantly build structures—as of language, custom, 
the market—that transcend anyone’s intentions and 
can also be analyzed on their own terms, without 
reference to the motivations that contributed to 
their initial rise. The problems that this suggests for 
contemporary phenomenological orientations are 
beyond our scope. 


8It would obviously be futile to try to present 
within the limits of one paper the empirical pros 
and cons of various views set out here for pur- 
poses of exhibiting relevant forms of argument. 
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ing of some highly significant insights that, at 
least, are very congenial to a dialectical bias. 
The dialectical bias itself, however, is further 
developed in past (and present) sociological 
thought. We tum to a second area of insight 
that has some overlap with what has already 
been noted. Again we consider human agents 
and the consequences of their actions, but now 
the focus is on change of human aims, including 
change brought about because men become newly 
cognizant of results they have already unwit- 
tingly produced and now make them objects of 
conscious endeavor. It is pertinent to recall 
Wundt’s heterogony of ends. This takes in three 
elements: the first (a) being the sheer process 
whereby the consequences of action become 
larger or more encompassing than those conse- 
quences that would arise from intention alone. 
As Barth puts the matter, “the end attained 
contains more than the motive one had proposed 
to one’s self” (Barth, 1922:337; in construing 
Wundt, we have relied heavily on Barth, 1922: 
293, 337, 641, 744-745). Evidently, there is, in 
respect of this first element, an overlap with 
what we have dealt with before. (b) 
There is in the heterogony of ends a process 
whereby means become ends, as a state form 
may be initially valued for its protection of 
citizen life and later valued for itself simply 
as state form. (c) There is a process 
whereby originally derived or secondary 
effects of action become of primary significance. 
It is well to remind ourselves that c is allied 
to Aliport’s functional autonomy of motives, on 
the psychological side. I do x because of motive 
m, but I thereby happen to generate result r, 
which, originally a derived or secondary thing, 
now gets central motivational significance for 
me (cf. Merton, 1968:253). One works hard 
to “show the old man” but then discovers that 
one can make good money and henceforth 
works for that and not just to “show the old 
man.” This whole area of things, at social and 
psychological levels, is rich with “unintended 
results” and “the irony of sudden reversals.” 
The ideas thus suggested have constituted a 
component of sociological analysis not always 
so explicitly recognized as it might be. In a time 
of renewed interest in social evolution, it is well 
to turn to some exemplification of these ideas, 
again in the work of Herbert Spencer. For 
Spencer, various social activities of the past had 
had their evolutionary value, now outlived. As 
is well known, he thought that war had been 
necessary “for forming great communities and 
developing their structures” (Spencer, 1898:IT, 
241). But now the communities are, formed and 
the structures developed, and the energies once 
turned to the uses of war can be otherwise 
employed. Dubious motives and dispositions like 
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bellicosity have had their socially useful effects. 
Indeed, many of the social structures that man 
has built and that are exceedingly “useful” were 
originally supported on the motivational side by 
greed, lust, spite and the like. (The paradoxical 
character of this should not be missed, nor the 
fact that Spencer is here much like Millar de- 
riving liberties for the people from the illiberally 
motivated actions of the few, or like Smith 
making economic selfishness the root of general 
welfare or, for that matter, like Hegel, in his. 
philosophy of history, making the mastery- or 
power-impulse of great men contribute to the 
uses of human freedom.) 

It is worth noting how Troeltsch construes 
this aspect of Spencer’s work. Troeltsch remarks 
that “social structures created by older tenden- 
cies may be put into the service of quite new 
goals, of whose origins one knows nothing and 
of which one only discovers that they have been 
unconsciously constructed under the cover of 
the older forms.” And Troeltsch continues, re- 
marking that thus is given “the clear principle 
of the heterogony of ends, as Wundt taught it 
later,” and observing that “what cruelty, vio- 
lence and superstition have wrought with a thou- 
sand horrors and terrors” can subsequently be 
utilized for its own different and distinctive ends 
by a “moralized” culture. (One cannot help add- 
ing parenthetically that such utilization could 
hardly have been “intended” or “foreseen” by 
cruelty, violence and superstition.) Troeltsch 
ends with an observation suggesting that Spenc- 
er’s views, despite Spencer himself, take on a 
strong “dialectical” flavor (Troeltsch, 1922 :428- 
429). It is quite clear that Spencer does effec- 
tively suggest the elements of the heterogony of 
ends. He does so, moreover, in a very modern 
way. His statement—‘by the histories of organi- 
zations of whatever kind we are shown that the 
purpose originally subgerved by some arrange- 
ment is not always the purpose eventually sub- 
served” (Spencer, 1898:II, 429)—is quite in 
line with some of his fundamental ideas.® 


3 One other observation of Troeltsch’s is worth 
remarking, to the effect that “the clear principle of 
the heterogony of ends, as Wundt taught it later 
... is only another formula for Hegel’s ‘cunning of 
reason’”’ (Troeltsch, 1922:428). Historical actors 
are induced by their passions, as by the Just for 
mastery or power, to engage in action that con- 
tributes to larger historical “ends” that they, the 
actors, do not envisage—and thus reason exhibits 
its “cunning,” for it does not reveal its own 
“ends” but entices historical actors via ends that 
appeal to them but actually lead to what is (ab- 
stractly) rationally apt. However one may judge 
Troeltsch’s equating of Wundt and Hegel here, 
it is evident that unintended consequences are vitally 
important to both of them. 
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Another word may be said about element 6 in 
the heterogony of ends. It is the merest gesture 
‘toward noting this element and also toward 
bringing the heterogony of ends closer to the 
present to refer to Merton’s particular treat- 
ment—in his analysis of bureacracy and person- 
ality—of the process whereby means become 
ends (Merton, 1968:253). Spencer’s last quoted 
statement above sufficiently reminds us of orga- 
nizational applications—and this again takes us 
toward the present. Means repeatedly become 
ends in organizational context, and the point 
is so well known that it requires no special com- 
ment. 

To unintended consequences and the hetero- 
gony of ends we add a third set of insights that 
very often have been regarded as being dialecti- 
cal. These again bear on social evolution—and 
we turn to Spencer once more. He presents a 
masterly exposition of the point that an already 
developed structure can stand in the way of or 
impede adaptively better structures. An “invest- 
ment” is not always easily relinquished and can 
block the path of new forms, at both the bio- 
logical and social levels. Spencer asks how far 
this “law” may hold for “the social organism.” 
He inquires: “To what extent does it happen 
here, too, that the multiplying and elaborating 
of institutions, and the perfecting of arrange- 
ments for gaining immediate ends, raise impedi- 
ments to the development of better institutions 
and to the future gaining of higher ends?” He 
goes on: “Socially, as well as individually, orga- 
nization is indispensable to growth: beyond a 
certain point there cannot be further growth 
without further organization. Yet there is not 
a little reason for suspecting that beyond tais 
point organization is indirectly repressive—in- 
creases the obstacles to those readjustments -re- 
quired for larger growth and more perfect struc- 
ture” (Spencer, 1896:59). He asks us to observe 
in an “insignificant” yet pertinent situation how 
the inconveniently narrow gauge of railways “has 
become an insuperable obstacle to a better 
gauge” (Spencer, 1896:59). 

This recalls one of Veblen’s (1939) better 
pieces of sociological analysis in Imperial Ger- 
many and the Industrial Revolution, Spencer's 
point is central for Veblen, and the latter could 
very well have been greatly stimulated by the 
former. England’s “investment” in obsolete or 
obsolescent industrial equipment—an invest- 
ment not simply to be pushed aside—constituted 
a handicap in late 19th century competition with 
a newly industrializing Germany which was al- 
ready performing a kind of primitive or original 
Wirischaftwunder from about 1870 on, as it en- 
joyed freedom from commitment to old indus- 
trial forms and could begin with the new and the 
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more efficient. Quite independently (presumably) 
of Spencer and Veblen, Weber sees the same 
basic point. He does not elaborate it, but he does 
mention it plainly twice in Economy and So- 
ciets. Spencer and Veblen saw that “backward- 
ness” could have certain advantages from a ` 
developmental point of view. There is the ad- 
vantage of the latecomer, the one who has been 
backward, who in coming late need not take on 
the burden of forms that constrain and limit 
as much as or more than they help. So Weber 
for his part writes of “modes of thought of 
western medieval law that were in many re- 
spects ‘backward’” and observes: “These very 
elements of ‘backwardness’ in the logical and 
governmental aspects of legal development 
enabled business to produce a far greater wealth 
of practically useful legal devices than had 
been available under the more logical and 
technically more highly rationalized Roman 
law” (Weber, 1968:IT, 688). 

Ths second and last reference to the point in 
Economy and Society occurs when Weber re- 
marks, in the course of discussion of bureau- 
cracy, that the advance of bureaucracy depends 
on technical superiority. Where older pertinent 
structural forms are found and are “in their 
own way technically highly developed and func- 
tionally particularly well adapted to the require- 
ments at hand,” there bureaucracy will not 
easily win out. Weber writes: “This is the same 
generel phenomenon as when areas which have 
highly developed gas illumination works or 
steam railroads, with large fixed capital, offer 
stronger obstacles to electrification than com- 
pletely new areas which are opened up for 
electrification (1968:III, 987). There can be 
“evolutionary” advantages in “backwardness,” 
and important “adaptive” steps ahead may be 
mace rather by structures that do not already 
have a good adaptation than by structures that 
have done relatively well and represent an 
“Investment” already made. Not the well 
adapted but the poorly adapted, not the 
powerful but the relatively weak, will at least 
at times move ahead to the most effective new 
adaptations available at particular junctures. 
The paradoxical character of this is worth noting 
in passing. And there is also here more than a 
faint suggestion of “the irony of sudden rever- 
sals.” An interesting latter-day taking up of the 
relevant ideas is seen in Service’s reference to 
“the law of evolutionary potential,” which states 
that “the more specialized and adapted a form 
in a given evolutionary stage, the smaller is 
its potential for passing to the next stage” 
(Sahlins and Service, 1960:Ch. 5). 

Unintended consequences confront us once 
more. If Veblen’s thesis about Germany and 
England has merit, England did not historically 
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develop certain economically relevant struc- 


tures and invest in certain kinds of equipment 


in order to bring about its own future relative 
industrial inhibition. Nor did Germany presum- 
ably quite foresee that its relative freedom to 
pick and choose among alternative structures 
and technical applications would (together with 
other things) enable it to rival England as an 
industrial power within an amazingly short 
time, indeed within a few decades at the’ most. 
Finally, there is an aspect of all this that may 
be put under the rubric, “success leads to fail- 
ure” (cf. Schneider, 1964). The very source 
of “failure” appears at least at times to lie in 
“success.” An adaptation once effectively made 
can inhibit better ones. And “failure” conversely 
can lead to “success.” The historian Renan re- 
marked that institutions die by their victories— 
“Les institutions périssent par leurs victoires” 
(as quoted by Schelsky, 1959:7); and it is a 
fair presumption that his meaning was close 
to that indicated here, 

The material covered above provides us with 
some foundation for setting out a number of 
meaning-clusters, clusters of meanings that we 
believe the term “dialectic” has tended to take on 
in sociology. But it will be necessary to add to 
what the above suggests, still drawing to some ex- 
tent on historical sociological thought but not re- 
viewing it in the relatively considerable detail 
in which it was reviewed above. While con- 
tinuing, then, in an attenuated way with our 
roughly labeled “historical” job in the next 
section, we move also to the “analytical” task 
of discriminating and describing the meaning- 
clusters of the dialectic. 


MEANINGS OF THE DIALECTIC 


The outline of sociologically significant mean- 
ings of the dialectic now to be presented is in- 
tended to be suggestive rather than rigorously 
organized on some principle or principles, There 
will be overlaps in our enumeration (itself 
somewhat arbitrary) that will show the need 
for better systematizations. A ready objection 
will be that “too much” is included. Distin- 
guished scholars kave become reluctant to 
employ the term “dialectic.” It ts a bloated 
term. It cam be reasonably contended that it 
tends to be used where its use is not necessary. 
That is all part of the problem sociologists face. 
But we hold to the position already affirmed 
that it is best to retain the term until the 
clusters of meanings to which it points are bet- 
ter arranged and understood than they are now. 

1. A first meaning-cluster has to do with the 
much mentioned discrepancy between aim or 
intention and outcome in social action. This is a 
circumstance that we suggest is “dialectical” or 


appeals strongly to a dialectical bias in sociology. 
The Hegelian background is to the point. The 
cunning of reason in Hegel’s philosophy clearly 


features the discrepancy between aim and out- 


come and always involves unintended conse- 
quences. We have argued that the feature of 
paradox quickly appears in these premises, as 
does the irony of abrupt reversals. And the 
notion of “a world I never made”—a sociocul- 
tural world unintentionally precipitated out of 
past human actions that human agents begin 
newly to confront at particular times—is also 
readily suggested. There is a rich cluster of 
meanings of dialectic here. The cluster is closely 
related to the first of the three areas of insight 
referred to previously. 

2. Goal shifts and displacements—and we 
recall here the previous discussion of heterogony 
of ends—can also be considered dialectical 
events or congenial to a dialectical bias, pro- 
vided that goals to which shifting is done have 
emerged in a process whereby means have 
become ends or whereby originally unintended 
or derived outcomes are taken up as new aims. 
Heterogony of ends, functional autonomy, and 
the connection with the prior (first) cluster 
of meanings via non-intention of consequences 
are suggestive of the richness of this second 
cluster. This cluster in turn is clearly related to 
the second area of insight referred to previously. 

3. A third cluster of meanings of dialectic 
arises in connection with the third area of in- 
sight above reviewed. We have now to do with 
structures or forms that constitute relatively 
effective adaptations but that stand in the 
way of still more effective adaptations because 
of “investments” already made, Success again 
brings failure; strength, a kind of downfall 
(although our metaphors must not be allowed to 
become too enthusiastic). Perhaps sociologists 
would be somewhat readier to allow the dialecti- 
cal character of phenomena under this third 
heading than that of phenomena under the 
previous two. Be that as it may, in this third 
cluster there are some significant nuances. 

A nuance arises as one thinks of a “system” 
context in which some specific product that 
emerges from and marks ‘‘success” turns about, 
so to speak, and leads to failure or system 
breakdown. To take a familiar example from 
the history of socioeconomic thought, without 
commitment to the empirical value of the 
example: in the old Marxian view, the gathering 
of surplus value (in the technical sense of value 
produced by labor-power over and above the 
value required to sustain itself, and appropriated 
by the capitalists) emerges from the basic struc- 
ture of the capitalist setup, with its restricted 
ownership of means of production to which non- 
possessing laborers must come to apply their 
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work (cf. Marx, 1936:Vol. 1). Surplus value 
does in a sense emerge from the success of 
capitalism. It unequivocally marks or signalizes 
that success. And yet in time, for economic (and 
class-psychological) reasons, this very product 
of surplus value brings about the downfall 
. of capitalism (although surplus in another sense 
‘was once a precondition of the modern capitalist 
order). It is the form of dialectical movement 
here indicated that has suggestive value, not 
the detail of the economic thesis. 

A further nuance is suggested as one thinks 
again in terms of a system context in which a 
product emerges and marks success, then to turn 
bout and occasion failure or breakdown, but 
by a different mechanism (mechanisms?) than 
the one (or ones) just outlined. In the Marxian 
example, as indicated, surplus value gets its 
effects through economic complications and 
ramifications leading to collapse of the capitalist 
economy (and in the very end through resent- 
ments aroused in the proletariat). The case now 
confronted is one in which the system product 
t-aces back or operates retroactively to destroy 
or corrupt the motivational “machinery” out 
of which it came. An example from Weber will 
complement a previous reference to the Protes- 
tant Ethic. His wife notes in her biography that 
for Weber “in its earthly course, the idea, in 
-tte end, always and everywhere works against 
its original meaning and destroys itself.” She 
evidently regards this as a kind of synopsis of 
Weber’s work in the sociology of religion. She 
remarks the conception of Protestant obligation 
or duty in relation to one’s possessions and ob- 
serves that here begins “the tragedy of the idea,” 
for “even Puritanism cannot resist the temp‘a- 
ticns of acquired wealth any more than the 
medieval communities of monks. The remarkable 
religious structuring of life gets destroyed in 
virtue of its own consequences” (Marianne 
Weber, 1950:385, 390). Acquired wealth marks 
the success of the Puritan work-discipline (with 
its supposed appreciable religious sources), but 
then this wealth creates temptations that break 
down those very original religiously influenced 
mctives and values that could produce it. The 
empirical issues involved have notoriously pro- 
duced a vast literature (cf. Schneider, 1970:ch. 
6). But what is important is again the form of 
the: argument, The argument itself is not only 
wel known but in essential features was no 
dovbt often anticipated (although it does net 
follow from this that Webers specific work 
on Protestantism and in the sociology of 
religion was notably unoriginal). 

Eere we seem to be dealing with elements in 
a kind of dialectic of defeat or failure or break- 
down. Are there still other phenomena of a 
dialectic of defeat which the above does not 
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comprehend? One may now be touching on 
an entire dialectical family or entire families. 
Taking a different line from any of those just 
suggested, we recall the circumstance, often 
enough noted, that the means one employs can 
destroy the end (or ends) one pursues. (This of 
course has its affinities with means-becoming- 
ends.) A quaint but intriguing example may be 
adduced, subject to correction by those better 
informed historically. Max Weber, among others, 
knew well the Taoist interest in macrobiotics. 
Desiring to achieve immortality, a number of 
Taoist emperors apparently hopefully swallowed 
elixirs that ruined their health and shortened 
their lives. In the field of urban affairs, the 
relevant pattern evidently occurs with some fre- 
quency, as when, in a more commonplace ex- 
ample, a bridge or highway built to relieve 
traffic congestion operates to increase it. It is 
suggested that there has also been a sense on 
the part of numerous sociologists that this sort 
of phenomenon is dialectical and it might well 
be conceived as a fitting component of a dialec- 
tic of defeat. 

If there is a dialectic of defeat, there is yet 
also a dialectic of triumph or build-up. (Cf. 
Boulding, 1970:49-53, on benign and malign 
dialectical processes.) If there is such a notion 
as that of the tragedy of the idea, whereby the 
“idea” is defeated by the retroactive effect 
upon its original self of its own “products,” we 
know very well that there is after all also, in 
Hegelian terms, such a notion as that of the 
cunning of reason. Unintended consequences are 
crucial in the cunning of reason, but they are 
consequences that are supposed to stand morally 
“higher” than the motivations that originally set 
them off. This is all connected with a theodicy of 
history that no one today would find acceptable. 
But we are here clearly pointed to matters that 
have an interest independent of any dubious or 
dead theodicy. And what is particularly of in- 
terest is precisely the possibility of mechanisms 
of build-up of “higher” or more “significant” 
development. Pertinent in this context, too, is 
the Hegelian notion of sublation, whereby there 
is a removal and at the same time a retention, 
within the framework of a selective elevating 
synthesis. Hegel’s commentators never tire of 
pointing out that the German “aufheben,” 
meaning to “lift up,” also means both to 
“negate” and to “preserve’—as, in a famous 
example, “being? and “nothing” are negated, 
but additionally taken up or preserved and syn- 
thesized in a new category of “becoming” (cf. 
Soll, 1969:134, 139, Acton, 1967:436; Pla- 
menatz, 1963: 134; cf. also Hegel himself, 
e.g., 1966:164). In the case of sublation, too, 
reference may be to practice or “reality,” not, 
merely to concepts or propositions. 
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4. Kaufmann, in the strategic statement on 
dialectic that has served as a guiding text, refers 
to “development through conflict”. even before he 
refers to unintended results and ironic re- 
versals. Development through conflict calls for 
stress as constituting another cluster of mean- 
ings of dialectic. But there can be an excessive 
stress on “conflict” as such, as constituting 
virtually the whole of the dialectic. This may 
go to the point of overlooking the word ‘“‘de- 
velopment” in the phrase “development through 
conflict.” It may be recalled that Hegel did 
effectively stress development through conflict, 
as suggested in his aspiration, stated in the 
preface to his Phenomenology (1966:68), “to 
recognize in what seems conflicting and in- 
herently antagonistic the presence of mutually 
necessary moments’—~for developmentally in 
the history of thought for Hegel, ostensibly 
contradictory modes of thought have a way of 
revealing themselves as ultimately necessary 
to one another. But the idea of conflict does 
remain important as an idea that has been much 
featured in dialectic, and to sociologists, as to 
numerous others, it is probably most familiar 
in the class oppositions or antagonisms postu- 
lated by Marx and the Marxists. The particular 
mechanisms, whereby conflict achieves such out- 
comes as it does, are a matter of inevitable in- 
terest to sociologists (cf. Boulding, 1970:ch. 3). 
A very recent indication of difficulties that can 
arise with too exclusive a stress on social con- 
flict as central to dialectic is afforded by Bould- 
ing, who both associates dialectical thought very 
closely with conflict and at the same time de- 
values conflict. (See, e.g., Boulding, 1970:52- 
53). He refers to “nondialectical philosophies 
such as Christianity, Buddhism, psychoanalysis, 
social democracy and social work,” and he goes 
on to say of these “nondialectical” outlooks that 
they “em ize love, empathy, resolution of 
conflict . . .” (1970:52-53). At the very least, 
in Buddhism and psychoanalysis there are 
powerful “dialectical” elements other than those 
suggested by conflict. Moreover, as will be 
noted in due course, “love” itself, ironically, 
has a markedly dialectical aspect. 

5. The last meaning-cluster may be said to 
be expanded by contradiction, oppositeness or 
opposition, paradox (“seeming contradiction”), 
negation, dilemma. These have been alluded to 
before, but they so thoroughly pervade what 
appears to be dialectical thought, and such 
thought has been so sensitive to them (in so- 
ciology as elsewhere) that they call for special 
and separate stress. (Clearly, however, one need 
not be a dialectician in any strongly distinctive 
sense simply to be aware of and appreciate 


._ contradiction, paradox, dilemma or the like). 
` Perhaps the notion that Weber was a man with a 


strong dialectical bent by now carries some 
conviction. If so, there is some point in recalling 
here that his work presents a paradox of cha- 
risma—for charisma, to have social effect, must 
sheerly get involved in society, yet in getting 


‘involved in society it becomes attenuated and 


routinized. The price of its social éffect is in — 
a sense its own demise; and it is evident that all 
this has its dilemmatic side (cf. Weber, 
1968:II, ch. 14). This brief and partial illus- 
tration of the meaning-cluster suggested will 
suffice, particularly as our further discussion 
will also have some relevance to the matters 
just touched upon. 

6. “Contradiction” has the emotions or pas- 
sions as a highly important area of application. 
Kaufmann (1965:170, 171) quotes Royce’s 
phrase, “contradictory logic of passion”; and 
Royce evidently contended that “all the greater 
emotions are dialectical.” We may adapt this to 
our own sociological uses. An illustration from 
Myrdal will serve. In a brilliant statement in 
An American Dilemma, Mydral (1944:591) 
averred that “the Negro people have to carry 
the burden not only of the white man’s sins but 
also of their virtues. The virtues of the honest, 
democratic ... white Americans in the South are ~ 
great, and the burden upon the Negroes becomes 
ponderous.” The white men’s virtues produce 
guilt about exploitative action. A frankly preda- 
tory sexual attitude toward Negro women, with- 
out twinges of conscience (however morally: 
reprehensible it might be judged to be), could 
in the past well have given less support to no- 
tions of Negro female “bestiality” and “lust” 
than such notions actually received. The Negro 
has suffered additionally for the white man’s 
“decency.” Unqualified adherents of the Ameri- 
can Creed would not be exploitative. Unqualified 
predators, comfortable about sexual, economic 
and other exploitation, would have no use 
for “justifications” and moralizations or perhaps 
even theories purporting to show Negro in- 
feriority. But in-betweeners, partly given over 
to the American Creed and partly inclined to 
exploit, will justify and moralize and find ap- 
peal in certain racist theories. Here virtue 
can produce some vicious results. Only un- 
adulterated virtue would work otherwise. And 
unadulterated vice would at least’ spare the 
victims of its exploitation additional insults 
and burdens. A tiger needs no “philosophy” to 
prove its right to prey on lesser beasts. This 
effectively illustrates the “contradictory logic 
of passion,” and in this connection ‘Myrdal 
shows an unmistakable dialectical bent. Psycho- 
analysis generally features many similar turns of 
thought, and indeed this is a main reason for 
our previously asserting that there are powerful 
dialectical elements in it. But obviously so- 
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siologists cannot overlook lines of thought of 
che kind Myrdal presents. For sociologists as 
or others, they will suggest a significant mean- 
<ng-cluster of dialectic, no matter how it may 
be best ordered in relation to others. 

7. Of the above, Item 4 addresses itself 
directly to conflict; Item 5 at least still strongly 
intimates certain forms of it; Item 6 clearly 
suggests conflict of emotions. In a final meaning- 
cluster, conflict is in a sense “dissolved” in a 
kind of coalescence of opposites. Tentatively, 
we may simply let this also stand as a meaning- 
c.uster on its own, although it is connected with 
other portions of the whole dialectical edifice in 
ways that might well be given close inspection. 
What is involved here must be briefly exempli- 
fied. Again we wish to focus on the emotions, 
merely illustratively. Love and hatred are no- 
toriously close. Love includes involvement, pre- 
occupation with the beloved. Where hatred 
exists, this preoccupation remains: the other, 
ncw the hated one, is obviously important. Ac- 
cordingly, it is often argued with considerable 
plausibility that “the true opposite” of love is 
not hatred but indifference. Perhaps no so- 
ciclogist ever saw with greater clarity than 
Simmel how close love and hate can be. He 
nozes that ancient Jewish law allowed bigamy, 
buz not in the form of a man’s marriage to two 
living sisters, “for this would have been espe- 
cially apt to arouse jealousy.” “In other words,” 
adds Simmel, “this law simply assumes as a fact 
of experience that antagonism on the basis of a 
common kinship tie is stronger than among 
strangers” (Simmel, 1955:42). Those who are 
closely bonded and among whom love may be 
presumed to prevail with some frequency are 
also those (at least under certain sociocultural 
conditions) among whom hatred is especially 
likely to exist. Sociology, literature and psy- 
chology are impressively near to one another 
on 3uch themes. It need not occasion surprise 
that it is an outstanding literary critic who 
makes the highly paradoxical remark that “as in 
marriage, or the bond between father and child, 
there are moments when love is changed to 
som2thing very much like itself, pure hatred” 
(Steiner, 1967:142). 

Tae above attempt to set out meaning- 
clusters of dialectic in sociology is neither 
“complete” nor designed to refer to all perti- 
nent literature. Generous documentation of the 
poinz that dialectical bias persists into con- 
temporary sociology would be a formidable 
task in itself. Matza (1969:ch. 4; cf. also 
Bruyn, loc. cit.) has recently provided a perti- 
nent review of Merton on ambition and devi- 
ance, of Davis on prostitution, of Goffman on 
psychiatric redefinition of patients. Much addi- 
tiona. material might be drawn upon. But what 
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has actually been provided above does allow 
a rough estimate of lines on which dialectic 
may be of use. 


TOWARD ASSESSING THE VALUE OF DIALECTIC 


From the three insights or areas of insight 
from which we started, important enough in 
themselves, the dialectical bent in sociology ap- 
pears to go on to develop into a powerful bent 
indeed if our procedure is basically defensible. . 
If we attend to what dialectic evidently has 
meant historically in sociology and carry on our 
attention to dialectical tendencies into the 
present day, we may achieve an array of major 
dialectical stresses and an elaboration of their 
meaning. Such an enterprise has been carried on 
in the above, in an incipient way. In this direc- 
tion lies the possibility of a rather distinctive 
classification or ordering of certain crucial 
types of social change. There are indeed limits. 
The kinds of social change that dialectic has 
contemplated do not comprehend all social 
change. But a well developed array of types— 
on a more inclusive and more carefully ar- 
ranged basis than has yet been offered—might 
well be of help in getting at the character of 
change. It is already quite apparent that such 
an enterprise cannot be an entirely unique 
thing. What is called by some dialectical will 
overlap with phenomena that others would never 
bother to call dialectical, Yet there do seem to be 
in so-called dialectic reasonably distinctive con- 
cerns with special changes that feature paradox, 
the suggestion of the closeness of ostensible op- 
posites, and so on and on. If the effort to gather 
up end consider seriously the possible analytical 
utility of the manifestations in sociological 
thought of the dialectical bias yielded no more 
chan a shrewd taxonomy not quite achieved pre- 
viously and enhanced awareness of a certain 
subtlety that attaches to particular kinds of 
social change, this would still constitute a valu- 
eble giving of point and direction to sociological 
inquiry. 

A second utility of dialectic, closely related to 
the above, would work on the line of reinforcing 
awareness of the need to discriminate subtypes 
and particular mechanisms when we consider 
the meaning of various interesting folkloristic, 
philosophical, or scientific statements that bear 
on the sociological field. “Institutions die by 
their victories.” “Success brings failure.” “Fail- 
ure brings success.” “Virtue generates vice and 
vice, virtue.” The seed of death is in the thrust 
of life’—or, in a Spenglerian application of 
this, as oracular as usual but, for once, en- 
gagingly brief: “The birth of the City entails 
its death” (Spengler, 1939:I1, 102). “They that 
take the sword shall perish by the sword.” 
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Evidently, those who take the sword can evoke 
resentments that bring the swords of others 
against them. But it is equally evident that an- 
other meaning of the statement may be that 
violent means (“the sword”) may insidiously 
become ends and damage or destroy original 
or ideal ends. There is more than one “type” 
or mode of perishing by the sword. As regards 
mechanisms, it is clear that no dialectic would 
have any value that did not indicate precisely 
how, say, vice becomes virtue or virtue, vice. 
The obvious need not be elaborated. The di- 
alectical bent here would, as intimated, serve to 
reinforce an elready present drive in sociology, 
although it might also encourage close relation- 
ships between sociology and special kinds of 
literary, historical and philosophical analysis. 

A third possible utility would be on the line 
of sharpening for sociologists the sense of 
various scientific notions that they have found 
helpful. The notion of feedback is one that im- 
mediately suggests itself. There are some evident 
overlaps between historical dialectical notions 
and the idea of feedback, but simple identifica- 
tions of ideas on each side would clearly often 
be quite inept or downright wrong. Curiously, 
archaic notions of a kind of hierarchy of “re- 
sults”—ranging from the results of the aim- 
oriented actions of historically even rather 
insignificant individual actors to the aggregate, 
unpurposed historical result-concretions of the 
type called “the Industrial Revolution”—sug- 
gest some possible relationship to Parsons’ no- 
tions of hierarchy, of “cybernetic” flavor. We 
do not claim to know precisely how much profit 
there might be in conceptual juxtapositions or 
confrontations of the kind thus intimated, but 
there does exist a considerable conceptual heri- 
tage from dialectic that still invites comparison 
with some of the ranges of sociology’s concep- 
tual equipment today.1° Even if dialectic does 
not lead us toward some very potent “logic” or 
“grammar” of social life or toward an impres- 
sive “chemistry” of social change, it may still 
offer enough of value for close rescrutiny of it 
to be justified. But let it be said once again and 
finally that the present item should ideally soon 
be superseded by more effective efforts to pre- 
serve the sociologically valuable in past dialec- 
tical conceptions while dropping the inhibitive 
or irrelevant. 


10 Buckley (1967:137) affirms: “The modern sys- 
tems perspective is providing conceptual tools that 
are taking the mysticism out of the notions of 
immanent change’ and the harboring of - ‘seeds’ 
of an institution’s own destruction—or construc- 
tion.” Whether Buckley is right or not, he thus 
suggests significant questions. 
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AN ALTERNATIVE TO PARSONS’ FOUR-FUNCTION 
PARADIGM AS A BASIS FOR DEVELOPING 
GENERAL SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


ROBERT R. BLAIN 


Southern Ilinois University, Edwardsville 
American Sociological Review 1971, Vol. 36 (August) :678-692 


' Four major propositions of Parsons’ Four-Function Paradigm are presented and shown to 


be dependent upon one proposition, the “four functions” proposition that al social systems 
must perform the functions of adaptation, goal~atiainment, integration, and pattern- 
maintenance. Four reasons are given for discarding the four functions proposition and, 
with the viability of the entire Paradigm thus thrown into doubt, “interaction chais 
length” is presented as an alternative basis for developing general sociological theory. 
Treated as a dependent variable, interaction chain length leads to many simple, testable, 
quantitative, sociological propositions while also making use of many portions of Parsons’ 
work. To illustrate its usefulness, interaction chain length is first used to reformulate 
Parsons’ economy-household double interchange and then used to express systematic difer- 


ences among speech, writing and money as three types of media of communication. 


F N a recent article (Blain, 1970), it was argued 
that Parsons has built his Four-Function 
Paradigm upon two contradictory proposi- 

tions, called the “four functions” and “system 

levels” propositions. The four-functions proposi- 
tion asserts that all systems must perform four 
functions; the system levels proposition asserts 
that the four functions must be performed at 
each system level. The propositions are said to 


be contradictory on the grounds that the four 
functions are defined in terms of three different 
and adjacent system levels, making the first 
proposition incompatible with the second. If the 
arguments are valid, they raise serious doubt 
about the viability of the Four-Function Para- 
digm as a basis for developing general socio- 
logical theory. 

The foregoing argument minimized the dam- 
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age to the Four-Function Paradigm if the four- 
function proposition is untenable. Parsons has 
made all other major propositions of the Para- 
digm dependent upon this one. This dependency 


. is evident in the following four general proposi- 


tions of the Paradigm. l 
1. The “structural-functional” proposition. 
There is a tendency for structures to become 
specialized in the performance of particular 
functions. For example, in a modern industrial 
society the adaptation function tends to be per- 
formed by specialized structures such as busi- 
ness firms and markets (Parsons and Smelser, 
1956:47; Parsons, 1961:44; 1967:347). 

2. The “interchange” propositions. (a) At a 
given system level there is at least one inter- 
change (i.e. one input and one output) be- 
tween each pair of functions for a total of six 
(Parsons and Smelser, 1956:67n; Parsons, 1967: 
260-261). (b) In modern societies interchanges 
tend to be “double,” with another output and 
input mediating the single one. For example, at 
the societal level exchanges between the economy 
(A) and household (L) first involve the ex- 
change of labor for money and then money for 
goods (Figure 1). (c) In a modern society all 
interchanges tend to be double at the societal 
level producing a total of 24 qualitatively dis- 
tinct inputs and outputs (Figures 2 and 3). 

3. The “generalized media” proposition. For 
a modern industrial society and using money as 
the prototype, there is a specific generalized 
medium for each function; money for economy 
(A), power for polity (G), influence for societal 
community (I), and commitment for household 
(L) (Parsons, 1969:314-315) (Figure 3). 
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FIGURE 1. Tax Economy-Hovsenorp DovusLe 
INTERCHANGE (PARSONS, 1967:229). 


4. The “hierarchy of control” proposition. The 
functions are ordered in relation to one another, 
as Parsons says “in a cybernetic sense,” such 
that adaptation (A) is controlled by goal-attain- 
ment (G), which is controlled by integration (1), 
which is controlled by pattern-maintenance (L). 
For example, at what Parsons calls the “General 
Action Level” the behavioral organism (A) is 
controlled by personality (G), which is con- 
trolled by the normative role structure of the 
society (I), which is controlled by cultural 
values (L). The hierarchy from the bottom up 
is A, G, I, L (Parsons, 1961:37-38, 1969:10-11). 

Many more propositions could be added to 
this list. Several would have the general form 
“at the X level the Y function is performed by 
the Z structure,” e.g. “at the societal level the 
adaptation function is performed by economic 
structures.” Such propositions are specifications 
of the more general propositions above. It is to 
this task of specification that Parsons has de- 
voted so much of his effort during at least the 
last 15 years (Parsons and Bales, 1955; Parsons 
and Smelser, 1956; Parsons, 1961; 1964; 1967; 
1969). 
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Parsons has also used the Four-Function 
Paradigm to organize the subfields of sociology 
for his American Sociology (1968)—a book sim- 
ilar in form and purpose to Sociology Todey 
(Merton et al., 1959)—as well as to classify the 
social sciences themselves: economics (A), po- 
litical science (G), sociology (I), and anthro- 
pology (L) (Parsons, 1969:311-313). 


It is clear that much effort and many years 
of work have been spent by Parsons and numer- 
ous co-workers in constructing this elaborate 
theoretical edifice designed to include not only 
all Jevels of social reality but also the social 
sciences themselves, a paradigm unrivaled in 
American Sociology as a candidate for the gen- 
eral sociological theory that many believe will 
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mark sociology’s coming of age, and one that is 
second to none in its conceptual accouter- 
ments and its staggering complexity of systems, 
levels, functions, and interchanges. 

It is equally clear, from the propositions pre- 
sented above, that the entire Paradigm is de- 
pendent upon the four-functions proposition. 
Remove this one proposition, and the entire 
Paradigm would collapse. The structural-fumc- 
tional proposition would make little sense with- 
out the four functions to define the pattern of 
structural differentiation; the interchange prop- 
ositions would no longer have the four functions 
as the basis of their definition and as their loci 
of origination and destination. And what would 
be the nature and number of the generalized 
media, or of the hierarchy of control? 

However, Parsons need not have made his 
entire Paradigm dependent upon the four-func- 
tions proposition. There is a way to retain much 
that is valuable in the Paradigm without in any 
way using the assumption that four functions 
must be performed by social systems, In fact, 
general sociological theory can be constructed 
using many of the same materials as those con- 
tained in Parsons’ Paradigm without being “‘func- 
tionalist” but instead consisting of propositions 
of the general form “As X increases, Y in- 
creases.” The existence of such an alternative is 
particularly important because there are at least 
four compelling reasons for discarding the four- 
functions proposition. 


Reasons for Discarding the 
Four-Functions Proposition 


First, Parsons does not define the four func- 
tions clearly nor does he use his definitions 
consistently. I will not enter into a lengthy 
analysis of his various definitions. (See Blain, 
1970 for such an analysis.) Instead, I will il- 
lustrate the confusion that often accompanies 
Parsons’ discussions of the functions. 

When working at the societal level, Parsons 
identifies the four functions as economy (A), 
polity (G), law (I), and motivational commit- 
ments (L) (Parsons, 1967:348). What happens 
when he moves to the next higher system level? 
In moving to any higher system level, according 
to Parsons, we must treat the system at our 
current level as a unit of the higher level (Par- 
sons e$ al., 1953:174), 

On that basis let us anticipate, before looking 
at Parsons, what the system level above that of 
the societal level might consist of. First we can 
expect that societies will be the units of this 
higher system level since societies were systems 
at the lower level. Secondly, we can expect to 
find ourselves examining structures and func- 
tions that are international, such as the United 
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Nations (G?), the World. Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (A?), international 
treaties and Jaw (IP), and value and cultural 
issues that transcend particular societies, for 
example, the ultimate ends of civilization itself 
or the Brotherhood of all men (L?). 

Thus prepared, we now read Parsons and find 
that the level above the societal one, called the 
“General Action Level,” consists of the Be- 
havioral Organism (A), Personality (G), Social 
System (I), and Culture (L) (Parsons, 1969: 
10).1 In shifting to a Aigher system level, some- 
thing very strange has taken place: personality, 
which we would have expected had we moved 
to a lower level, is actually at the same system 
level as societies. Parsons, of course, has a 
reason for this puzzling turnabout/ In Politics ` 
and Soctal Structure, a work addressed to po- 
litical scientists, he explains: 


This definition [of a society] refers to an 
abstracted system, of which the other, sim- 
ilarly abstracted subsystems of action [Be- 
havioral Organism, Personality, and Culture] 
are the primary environments. This view con- 
trasts sharply with our common-sense notion 
of society as being composed of concrete 
human individuals. Organisms and the person- 
alities of members of the society would then 
be internal to the society, not part of its 
environment. We cannot argue the merits of 
these two views of societies here. But the 
reader must be clear about the usage in this 
book (Parsons, 1969:10). 


Parsons admits that his view contradicts com- 
mon sense and cautions his reader to “be clear 
about the usage in this book.” The view that 
concrete individuals are external to society would 
confuse most sociologists let alone political sci- 
entists, and could be grasped, if at all, only by 
Parsons’ students long dedicated to studying 
his work and accustomed to his frequent allusion 
to “analytic” versus “empirical” distinctions. 
Even then a student of Parsons would be hard 
pressed to explain to someone else what Par- 
sons means by his “functions” as applied at the 
General Action level. Indeed he would be hard 


1 It is difficult to know whether Parsons is talk- 
ing here about “structures” or about “functions.” 
That question is made more difficult by Parsons’ 
(1961) statement that the terms “structure” and 
“function” are only relative in meaning. “Structure” 
refers to those things that remain relatively un- 
changed while we examine the things that are 
changing. These relatively more dynamic things are 
“functions.” Furthermore, what may be a structure 
now becomes a function when we shift to a different 
reference point (Parsons, 1961:36). Disregarding 
this difficult question, we still are faced above with 
a very puzzling alignment of functions. 
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or to explain the difference between an 
analytic distinction and an empirical one. 
' All distinctions are analytic. It is only through 
abstractions that we can relate to the empirical 
world. There can be no “non-analytic” distinc- 
tions; there can only be meaningful distinctions 
and meaningless distinctions. A meaningful dis- 
` tinction is one that has some empirical referent, 
a meaningless one, one that has no such referent. 
In this sense many of Parsons’ terms are without 
meaning. 

The problem of definition is related to the 
second reason for discarding the four-functions 
proposition; the problem of testing it. In order 
sto test the proposition, I would first need to be 
told how to determine whether some action, 
structure, value, norm, role, function, or what- 
ever, is “adaptation,” “goal-attainment,” “inte- 
gration,” or “pattern-maintenance,” The problem 
of identifying functions empirically becomes 
especially difficult because Parsons contends that 
structures performing one function at one level, 
perform all four functions internally one level 
down. Thus, what the economy produces is re- 
ferred to at the societal level as the function 
of adaptation; but from the perspective of the 
economy itself, this function is goal-attainment 
(Parsons and Smelser, 1956:68). Functions may 
‘indeed be related in this way; that is not the 
issue. The issue is how the functions are defined 
so that one can determine whether something is 
one function or another. 

Assuming that the definitional problem were 
solved, we would then be faced with testing the 
four-functions proposition itself. In what sense 
is the proposition that “all social systems must 
perform four functions” testable? As Homans 
points out, if the proposition means that all 
systems that did not perform these functions 
have not survived, the proposition is true by 
definition and of doubtful use in theory con- 
struction (Homans, 1964:964-966). 

On the other hand, survival could be made a 
matter of degree as suggested by such terms as 
“equilibrium” and “boundary maintenance.” 
Then perhaps the proposition could be tested. 
To date no such measures have been put for- 
ward and no effort has been made to test the 
four-functions proposition. 

The four-functions proposition may be only a 
heuristic device: “Here is a list of four things 
you should look for when studying a social sys- 
tem.” Much of what Parsons has written can be 
more easily understood by assuming that he is 
_ filling the four cells of the Paradigm or identify- 
ing particular inputs and outputs between func- 
tions. This seems to be the way in which Par- 
sons most often uses the Paradigm; he 
assumes that things will fit the Paradigm, and 
when they don’t fit he continues to work with 
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them until they do. For example, in classifying 
the social sciences, the L category remained un- 
filled for a time until Parsons believed that 
anthropology had changed in such a way that 
it could be placed in the L category (Parsons, 
1969 :313). 

The often vague, sometimes different, and oc- 
casionally contradictory character of the defi- 
nitions of the four functions make it unlikely 
that the four-functions proposition will ever be 
proven either true or false. Some may regard 
such “adaptability” as a great advantage at this 
stage of theory development in sociology. In 
my view we cannot hope to build sound socio- 
logical theory upon the uncertain and shifting 
foundation represented by the four-functions 
proposition. 

The third reason for discarding the four- 


functions proposition is the rapidity with which 


the Paradigm becomes unmanageably complex 
as we consider more than one system level, At 
the societal level—-assuming an industrial so- 
ciety—there are four types of structures, one 
for each function, and twenty-four qualitatively 
different inputs and outputs (Figure 3 above). 

Let us now move down one level where what 
was a unit at the societal level becomes a system 
consisting of its own four functions and four 
structures, and six interchanges. Assuming that 
all interchanges are double, there should now 
be four times twenty-four, or 96 distinct inputs 
and outputs at that level alone (Figure 4). 

When we move another level down, there 
should be 768 inputs and outputs. To simplify 
matters, we might assume that all interchanges 
are single rather than double, which is contrary 
to what Parsons has so far led us to expect. 
But even with that simplification, at level “one” 
there would be two times six, or 12 qualitatively 
different inputs and outputs, at level “two,” one 
level down, four times twelve, or 48, at level 
“three” four times forty-eight, or 192. 

The same multiplicative complexity occurs if 
we move up to a higher system level where what 
was a system now becomes a unit in a system 
of units. Whichever direction we choose to take, 
the logical nature of the Paradigm foredooms 
us to a geometric increase in the number of 
qualitatively different inputs and outputs. Al- 
though deceptively simple at the outset, the 
Four-Function Paradigm soon becomes a house 
of mirrors with no way out. 

Fourth and finally, the four-functions propo- 
sition should be discarded if for no other reason 
than its functionalist character. The perpetual 
controversy that has consumed so much of our 
collective energy, recently shown in a volume 
devoted exclusively to issues of functionalism 
(Demerath and Peterson, 1967), suggests that 
we seek a more productive mode for developing 
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a Ficure 4. Two LEVELS or DOUBLE INTERCHANGES 


general sociological theory. This is especially 
true for those who believe, as I do, that Par- 
sons’ work contains much that is of great value. 
For as presently formulated, the useful com- 
ponents face the danger of being discarded along 
with the useless ones by sociologists who under- 
standably do not want to make the total com- 
mitment now required to fathom the Paradigm 
for what they fear may be a very thin residue 
of useful material. 
Surprisingly enough many of Parsons’ valu- 
able contributions can be retained and indeed in 
7 a simpler and testable form without using the 
= Four-Functions Paradigm. This can be accom- 
plished with the variable “interaction chain 
length,” a basis for developing general socio- 
logical theory that does not have the many dis- 


advantages of Parsons’ Four-Function Paradigm 
and that has some remarkable advantages of its 
own. “Interaction chain length” will be intro- 
duced by reformulating Parsons’ ‘“economy- 
household double interchange,” the mterchange 
that has been his model for other portions of 
the Paradigm (Parsons, 1969:313-315). Because 
of its central importance to the Paradigm, if 
the economy-household interchange can be use- 
fully reformulated, we can expect other portions 
of the Paradigm to be subject to a similar 
reformulation. 

The ultimate purpose of any such E 
tion is not to make it possible to retain as much 
as possible of Parsons’ work; the purpose is to 
provide a basis for developing general sociologi- 
cal theory. Interaction chain length appears to 
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do just that, and as an extra dividend makes 
axtensive use of Parsons’ materials cow often 
aidden or dispersed here and there throughout 


A Reformulation of Parsons Econoncy-House- 
kold Double Interchange 


As presently formulated, the econon-y-house- 
hold interchange is represented as two pairs of 
input-output arrows drawn one pair above the 
ozher (Figure 1 above). This diagrammatic form 
is required by Parsons’ use of the four functions 
as the organizing principle of his Paradigm. The 
ccotrolling effect of the functions is alse shown 
by the fact that the four functions were defined 
several years before any interchanges appeared. 
A£ that time the functions themselves were the 
loci of variations later to be assigned te inter- 
changes (Parsons et al, 1953:88-90). When 
interchanges appear for the first time (Parsons 
and Smelser, 1956), they are drawn =s con- 
necting the four functions, A, G, I, L. 

H we now discard the four functions, it is 
. cleer that the economy-household interzhange 
can be drawn differently. First, we replace the 
functions with concrete persons or organizations, 
whichever are the units of interest in 3 par- 
ticular study; so our units may be Tom, Jane, 
George, and/or General Motors, Prudent! In- 
surance, Columbia University. With coacrete 
units substituted, is is immediately evident 
that money exchanges are sequential rather than 
doukle. When Tom receives money wages from 
General Motors for his work in the body shop, 
he spends the money to buy insurance from 
Prudential, to pay Jane for babysitting, or to 
buy groceries at the market run by George. 
For brevity of expression, let us refer tc the 
units involved in such an exchange as “Fi-ms” 
and ‘ Households.” 


Wages Payments 
Firm A —————> House- ————> Firm C. 
(G.M) Labor holdB Goods (Grocery) 
4———— (Tom) <——-__—— 


Parsons notes the sequential nature of ex- 
changes in stating that “the unit of the econcmy 
which receives consumers’ spending is usually 
not the ... source of the wage income of the 
housebold” (Parsons and Smelser, 1956:70), 
but the geometry of the Paradigm preveats 
him from drawing the exchanges in that way. 
It alsc prevents him from taking the next 
and crucial step to the generalization of ex- 
change sequences and then to “interaction chzin 
length.’ 

The exchange sequence can be generalized 
first by recognizing that it does not originate 
with Fim A nor does it end with Firm Z. 
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Firm A may buy goods from other firms, who 
in turn buy labor and/or goods from other 
firms and households. Firm C not only sells 
goods to Household B, it also buys labor from 
other households and goods from other sup- 
pliers. Therefore, the two-step sequence above 
is actually a small segment of a very long 
chain of exchanges. 

... Foye MHF Fy Hs... 

By extending the chain of exchanges in our 
imaginations both to the left and to the right, 
we become aware of what is probably a de- 
fining characteristic of developed societies; very 
many and very long chains of exchanges—inter- 
twined, intersecting, diverging and crossing 
again, movement along the chain sometimes 
rapid, sometimes slow—much like a huge 
living ball of string of different lengths. The 
existence of such long chains seems to suggest 
the use of money in such societies. The language 
of money bears this out; “flow,” “currency,” 
“circulation,” all refer to lineality like that of 
rivers, electric and telephone lines as well as 
that of strings. Economic exchanges are usually 
referred to as “transactions,” a word also sug- 
gesting this linear movement. 

Much has already been accomplished simply 
by redrawing the economy-household inter- 
change as a sequence of exchanges. We have, 
af course, identified what is probably a perva- 
sive and defining characteristic of modern de- 
veloped societies as noted above. In addition, 
we have a su generis property of social struc- 
tures. Homans (1964) has long advocated “X 
varies as Y” propositions, but he has as long 
believed that such propositions would be psycho- 
logical, or reducible to psychological ones. An 
exchange chain, however, cannot be reduced 
“without residue” into the actions of individual 
persons. Persons do not have exchange chain 
lengths, though exchange chains consist of 
persons. Just as a square consisting of four 
lines and four right angles cannot be reduced 
to only four lines without destroying the geo- 
metric shape we call a square, so an exchange 
chain cannot be decomposed into individual 
persons without destroying the chain itself. 
(See Blain, 1971, for a detailed analysis of 
Homans’ reductionism.) 

An exchange chain is also observable. We can 
see real persons buying groceries, paying for a 
haircut, paying the phone bill. If we wanted 
to take the time and labor, we could study the 
flow of specific pieces of money by tagging a 
bill and following it from transaction to trans- 
action. The exact and complete description of 
an exchange chain, including every person who 
handles the tagged bill, could be very expensive 
to obtain. So we might use a sampling procedure 
to describe chains selectively, such as the flow 
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of money from bank to bank. In any event, an 
exchange chain has a much clearer empirical 
referent than Parsons’ four functions. An ex- 
change chain is as tangible as a conversation, a 
fist-ight, or a factory production line. 


Interaction Chain Length 


An exchange chain is only one type of chain. 
There are chains that use speech as the medium: 
I tell Tom, who tells Harry, who tells someone 
else. There are chains that use writing: I write 
a report on current inventory shortages; I hand 
the report to the manager, who relays it to the 
buyer. There are chains mediated by technology: 
“calling home is almost like being there,” except 
that there are millions of telephone poles, thou- 
sands of miles of cable, and scores of technicians 
in between. To include these and other types of 
interpersonal contact sequences, exchange chain 
becomes s#teraction chain. Interaction chains, as 
is true of exchange chains, vary in length; thus 
interaction chain length is a quantitative varia- 
ble. 

In this generalized form interaction chain 
length is the proposed alternative to Parsons’ 
Paradigm as a basis for developing general so- 
clological theory. Many will recognize in it 
Simmels’ formal sociology (Wolff, 1950:21-23) 
and, in underlying dichotomous form, the famous 
classical dichotomies such as Tönnies Gemein- 
schaft-Geselischaft, Redfield’s folk-urban con- 
tinuum, and Durkheim’s mechanical-organic 
solidarity. For example, Gemeinschaft groups 
tend to have the attributes of friendship, a spirit 
of brotherhood, and the solidarity that we as- 
sociate with small face-to-face groups (i.e. 
groups with short interaction chains), whereas 
Gesellschaft groups tend to have the attributes 
of relations that are contractual, functionally 
specific, and based on money and credit that we 
associate with indirect or “secondary” contacts 
(i.e. groups with long interaction chains) (Mc- 
Kinney, 1966:103). 

Though interaction chain length is in that 
sense as old as Simmel’s formal sociology and 
the famous classical dichotomies, it is as con- 
temporary as mathematical sociology where it 
appears as “n-chains” in Coleman’s Introduc- 
tion to Mathematical Sociology (1964:444—449), 
and in recent efforts to use graph theory for a 
structural sociology where interaction chain 
length appears as the “length of a path” (Harary 
et al., 1965:32). 

“Chains of interaction” as a characteristic of 
modern social structures had appeared in Ho- 
mans as early as 1941 and as recently as 1961 
(Homans, 1941:405; 1961:388). However, 
Homans never developed the concept nor the 
propositions making use of it. Where Parsons 
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seems to have been prevented from identifying 
interaction chain length by the geometric con- 
straints of the Four-Function Paradigm, Homans 
seems to have been prevented from making 
use of it by his well-known psychological reduc- 
tionism. For it is only by combining Parsons’ 
insistence on the nonreducibility of sociological 
facts with Homans’ empiricist methodology that 
interaction chain length emerges as a useful 
variable. 

Interaction chain length may be profitably 
used in developing sociological theory either as 
an independent or as a dependent variable. In 
this paper only its usefulness as a dependent 
variable will be considered. As a dependent 
variable, we ask: Why and under what condi- 
tions are interaction chains short? What condi- 
tions lead to increments in the length of inter- 
action chains and what to their decrease? Under 
what conditions are interaction chains long? 
Many concerns in sociology can be translated 
profitably into such questions. 

For example, in “comparative sociology” so- 
ciologists have had to face the difficult problem 
of defining their unit of analysis, which they 
have taken to be “society.” Marsh (1967:12) 
defines “society” as a plurality of individuals 
who occupy a definite territory, recruit new 
members primarily by sexual reproduction, pos- 
sess a comprehensive culture, and are politically 
independent. That this definition poses some 
severe problems can be seen from its implica- 
tion that societies battling over territorial boun- 
daries, societies formed primarily by immigra- 
tion, those presently “colonies” but fighting 
for political independence, and those whose 
culture is not self-sufficient must all be ex- 
cluded from comparative sociology as non- 
societies and hence not units of analysis. Of 
course, no comparative sociologist would actu- 
ally exclude what would be the vast majority 
of past, present, and future societies though 
technically required to do so by such a definition. 
Instead he would ignore the definition and use 
a more pragmatic and probably intuitive defini- 
tion of “society.” 

The concept of interaction chains varying in 
length, on the other hand, seems to be a more 
promising avenue for defining the unit of analy- 
sis for comparative sociology. The substantive 
concerns that probably led to the increase in . 
interest in comparative sociology were the 
problems of underdeveloped areas, In that con- 
text, the specifically sociological concern was 
in tracing or correlating levels of sociological 
development with other perhaps causative fac- 
tors, so that some contribution could be made 
to solving serious development problems around 
the globe. 
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In those terms, Marsh’s definition would 
exclude precisely those countries that provided 
the impetus for comparative sociology, those 
that are underdeveloped in that they do not 
have settled territorial boundaries, a self-suf- 
ficient culture, or in many cases political inde- 
pendence, 

In terms of interaction chain length, an un- 
derdeveloped country consists largely of short 
interaction chains (i.e., scattered and autono- 
mous villages), and a developed society consists 
- of very long interaction chains (i.e. interlinked 
villages and large urban settlements). Now we 
can well appreciate Marsh’s problem in de- 
fining “‘society.” For what are often referred 
to as “societies” in underdeveloped areas are not 
societies at all but aggregations of villages, in 
many instances joined or related only by geo- 
graphic proximity. 


Interaction Chain Length and Parsons 


It is as a dependent variable that interaction 
chain length is most useful in understanding 
Parsons and, conversely, the way in which 
interaction chain length benefits most from him. 
Part of the difficulty in understanding much of 
what Parsons has written arises from the fact 
that it is never clear what he is trying to explain. 
In various places he has said he is trying to 
solve the “Hobbesian problem of order,” or at- 
_ tempting to relate personality, social structure, 
and culture. But, as Homans (1964) points 
out, problems couched in such broad terms 
provide little guidance in constructing the kind 
of specific propositions useful theory requires. 

However, if we provide Parsons with inter- 
action chain length as his dependent variable, 
large portions of his writings become not only 
more understandable, but also “X varies as Y” 
in form and therefore testable. To illustrate, let 
us continue with the reformulation of the 
economy-household interchange. Thus far we 
have rearranged the double interchange into a 
sequence of exchanges and then generalized the 
exchange to include all varieties of contacts. 
Tt remains to relate money to interaction chain 
length. 

In making a case for the sociological effects 
of money on social structure, Parsons relies 
heavily on the differences between barter ex- 
change and money exchange. As long established 
in economics, barter exchange sets four severe 
restrictions on potential exchange partners. In 
interaction chain length terms, barter sets four 
conditions that must be met before an interac- 
tion chain of zero length (A B) can 
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food 
become an interaction chain of one (A as B). 


—— 


(1) Each party must offer what the other 
party wants and want what the other offers; 
(2) both must be present at the same place; 
and (3) at the same time; and (4) the articles 
must be of comparable value. 

In the evolution of money, the restrictions 
of barter were gradually overcome so that more 
and more people were able and willing to partici- 
pate in exchanges. With barter the chain was at - 
most one step, or link. To lengthen the chain 
beyond barter, some medium was necessary by 
which A could exchange with B, and B then 
find a C with whom to exchange what he had 
received from A. Yet another step could occur 
if C could find a D and so forth. In this incre- 
mental fashion interaction chains lengthen until, 
as in the United States today, very long se- 
quences of exchange take place, many involving 
partners separated by millions of intermediate 
persons, thousands of miles, and perhaps months 
or years of time. Money as we know it in its 
fully symbolic form (cash, checks, and money 
orders) is the medium that made such interac- 
tion chains possible. 

The first step in the evolution of money after 
barter was what Ederer (1964:50-72) calls a 
“favorite commodity system.” In such a system, 
a commodity useful to most people in an area 
is used as a medium of exchange. Cattle and 
metal often served as favorite commodities 
because each had many uses and so was usually 
acceptable to many people. Their service as 
favorite commodities is recorded in our use of 
“capital,” and “pecuniary” (from the Latin 
meaning “cattle”), and in the metallic char- 
acter of our coins. 

Because of their many possible uses, favorite 
commodities make it possible for person B to 
accept something from A that he himself does 
not want and then to exchange that with person 
C for something B does want. Thus B may 
accept a cow in exchange for food and then 
trade the cow for cloth from person C: 


food cloth 
AC C 
cow cow 
Sanremo aoe 


The chain can be much longer than two steps; 
C in turn may exchange the cow for some- 
thing else from D, and D with E, and so forth. 
Until the cow is taken out of circulation as a 
medium of exchange, the chain it creates con- 


? ` 
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tinues to lengthen with each transaction. When 
the cow is taken out of circulation the inter- 
action chain ends. i 

Many additional stages between barter and 
fully developed paper money could be identified. 
Ederer, for example, discusses coinage, the use 
of paper receipts for commodities held in stor- 
age, and various stages in the reduction of the 
amount of such commodity reserves until, as 
in the United States today, no commodities 
whatsoever are held as backing for the currency 
(Chandler, 1969:39-40). With each stage the 
restrictiveness of barter is replaced by easier 
conditions of buying and selling. As a conse- 
quence, more and more persons come to partici- 
pate in exchanges, and interaction chains in- 
crease in length. 

The kind of research one would find useful 
in pursuing the relation between. the evolution 
of money and interaction chain length would 
probably take him into abundant and interesting 
historical materials about particular currencies 
and related political and social conditions. 
Ederer (1964:113), for example, claims no less 
a place of importance for money than that 
usually given to the industrial, religious, and 
political revolutions in Europe associated with 
the rise of industrial societies in the West. 
Nussbaum (1957:7) assigns a similar signifi- 
_ cance to the history of the dollar in the develop- 
ment of the United States. Such research may 
be done without any reference to Parsons’ four 
functions and without such statements by Par- 
sons, and in this case Smelser, as: 


In the concrete case, the primary inter- 
changes across each of the three open boun- 
daries of the economy do not result from 
direct specific transactions; there is an snter- 
mediary mechanism at each boundary, at 
least in differentiated systems. 

At the As—Le boundary, goods and services 
are sold by firms and other suppliers for 
money payments which are drawn from the 
wages of households (Parsons and Smelser, 
1956:70). 


In addition to making the study of money 
more historical, interaction chain length over- 
comes a serious technical limitation of Parsons’ 
Paradigm. The interchange mode permits the 
representation of only a single interchange or a 
double one. As a result, the Paradigm can repre- 
sent no other stages in the evolution of money 
than the first (barter) and the last (paper 
money). With interaction chain length, all stages 
in the evolution of money can be’ accommo- 
dated; chains may be of length 0, 2, 20, 350, or 
6,000. For instances when a structure consists 
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of many interaction chains, their lengths can be 
averaged and so lead to chain lengths that are 
fractional. Thus, it is technically possible to cor- 
relate any degree of monetary development with 
any Interaction chain length. 


ICL, Speech, Writing, and Money 


Another advantage of interaction chain length 
is that it enables us to say many things that 
Parsons either cannot say at all or, having said 
it, cannot include it easily in his paradigm. 
Take his suggestive assertion that money is a 
medium of communication: ‘Money is probably 
the most striking case of an institutionalized 
medium which is not ordinarily thought of in 
the context of communication, but which in fact 


has all the properties of a medium and language 


of communication when it is seen in the proper ° 
light to bring this out” (Parsons, 1960:273). 
Parsons is joined in this view of money by 
Duncan (1964:65) and McLuhan (1964:136). 

However, having suggested that money is a 
medium of communication, Parsons can do very 
little with that idea within the confines of the 
Four-Function Paradigm. If money is a language 
and fits the Paradigm as the medium between 
Economy and Household, the more obvious 
media of communication, speech and writing, 
should fit somewhere. Unfortunately, there are 
already four media at the social system level: 
money, power, influence, and commitment. 
Where are we then to place speech and writing? 
We must either argue that speech and writing 
belong at a completely different system level 
since the present one is filled, or that speech and 
writing belong with money, in which case we 
might wonder whether such a classification gives 
proper attention to differences among these 
symbol types. 

With interaction chain length we not only 
have a way to treat money as a medium of 
communication, but also a way to describe use- 
ful and systematic general relationships among 
speech, writing, and money that become proposi- 
tions from which many long-standing proposi- 
tions in sociology can be deduced. This is a 
particularly significant result in that many so- 
ciologists regard the discovery of deductive 
theory as the mark of sociology’s coming of 
age. 

The famous study of rumor by Allport and 
Postman (1947) provides the key. In their 
eleven experiments Allport and Postman had 
a subject view a picture and then recount twenty 
details of it to a second subject. The second 
subject then recounted as many details as he 
could to a third subject, the third subject to 
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a fourth and so on. They found that on the 
average the second subject correctly recounted 
about 13 of the original 20 details; the third 
, Subject, 11 of the original 13 details he re- 
ceived; the fourth subject, 7; and the fifth and 
sixth subjects, 5 (Figure 5). 

Although Allport and Postman were primarily 
concerned with rumor, their procedure is exactly 
the same as one we might use to study the trans- 
mission of a spoken message along an interaction 
chain. Therefore, their general finding as pre- 
sented in Figure 5 can be used as a basis for 
relating speech to interaction chain length. And 
as it turns out, the same thing can be done 
with writing and money. 

For the sake of simplicity, we will assume 
that the general relation we wish to describe 
is linear. The properties of such a line have the 
following significances: (1) the line’s initial 
height (its height at ICL=0) represents the 
information capacity of a symbol type. We will 
find below that speech has the highest informa- 
tion capacity; writing, the next highest; and 
money, the lowest. (2) The slope of the line 
represents the rate of information loss for a 
symbol type. From the highest rate of informa- 
tion loss to the lowest, the three symbol types 
are ordered speech, writing, and money for rea- 
sons to be given below. 

Speech has the highest information capacity 
of the three symbol types. Its high informa- 
tion capacity arises from the presence with 
speech of many more meaning-carrying elements 


13 


123 h 5 
Reproductions: 
Ficure 5. Tae Rumor Curve IN NuMBER OF 
DETALLS RETAINED (ALLPORT AND POSTMAN, 
1947:46) 
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than with either writing or money. A spoken 
message consists not only of the words and 
grammatical features of writing but also facial 
and body gestures, situational clues to meaning, 
and what linguistics call “prosodic” features 
such as voice volume, the rate at which the 
message is delivered, and other rhythmic ele- 
ments that carry a share of meaning from 
speaker to listener (Hall, 1964:108ff). 

But however meaningful a spoken message 
is at the time of delivery, that information is 
lost very rapidly. The relatively high information 
capacity of speech probably accounts for some 
of the differences among speech, writing, and 
money in rate of information loss, but this 
source will not be considered here for lack of 
space and because other sources of error are 
more interesting and less obvious, namely, 
those arising from the processes of “encoding” 
and “decoding.” Encoding leads to errors made 
by a sender in stating a message. Decoding leads 
to errors made by a receiver in interpreting it. 
Speech, writing, and money differ with respect 
to their dependence upon encoding and de- 
coding and hence are differentially affected by 
communication errors arising from these 
sources. 

For a spoken message to pass along an inter- 
action chain, the message must be re-spoken 
(re-encoded)as well as re-interpreted (rede- 
coded) at each step. A message passed from per- 
sons A to B to C to D involves the following 
sequence of encoding and decoding: E> D> 
Es?>Do?Eo>Dp. Because encoding and de- 
coding occur so frequently with spoken mes- 
sages, communication errors tend to be very 
numerous. Such errors are also cumulative as 
one person passes on errors transmitted to him 
as well as errors he himself makes. The general 
relation between speech and interaction chain 
length is represented in Figure 6 by a line high 
near ICL=0 and sloping sharply downward 
From that point. The line asserts that a person 
may be able to convey a great deal of meaning 
to persons face-to-face with him when he uses 
speech as his medium of communication, but 
as soon as his listeners try to convey his mean- 
ing to others and these others try to to convey it 
to yet others, the meaning is quickly lost and 
the resulting message rendered completely un- 
trustworthy. 

Writing has a much lower information ca- 
pacity than speech. This is especially clear with 
phonetic writing systems, systems in which 
there tends to be a speech sound for each writ- 
ing symbol, All modern writing systems with 
the partial exception of Chinese are phonetic 
(Diringer, 1948:36-37, 115). The phonetic char- 
acter of English is shown by our ability to read 
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FIGURE 6. SPEECH, WRITING, MONEY AND 
INTERACTION CHAIN LENGTH 


aloud any written letter, word, or sentence. 
However, very many parts of sounds or sound 
variations are omitted even by a phonetic 
writing system. We can say “hurry,” “be quiet,” 
“I’m hungry” and all other words in English 
in far more ways than we can write them. 
Variations in voice volume and rhythm, stress, 
and intonation can be expressed only poorly or 
not at all through the use of such devices as 
underlining and punctuation. In addition to the 
loss of many sound elements with writing, 
gestures are also lost. The orator has a full range 
of speech elements and gestures to communicate 
with, and to arouse, his audience; the writer 
must make do with the relatively few and mute 
symbols of writing. The great writer is ad- 
mired in part because his medium is so limited 
that to bring any life at all to it is an admirable 
achievement. 

Although writing has a lower information 
capacity than speech, writing conveys that in- 
formation a greater distance along an interaction 
chain. The durability of a written message 
makes it possible to pass a message along an 
interaction chain without re-encoding it each 
time, so the process can be E: >D: Do Dp. 
This elimination of one source of error, repeated 
encoding, gives writing a lower rate of informa- 
tion loss tban speech. Thus, the remaining 
source of error with writing is decoding (Figure 
6).? 


2 Figure 6 shows the line for writing sloping 
downward indicating that in writing decoding error 
increases as the message is decoded by persons 
further and further removed from the message’s 
author. This is based on reasons not given here but 
is corroborated by linguists who tell us that lan- 
guage usages and word meanings are always some- 
what different from one person to another, differ- 
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Fully developed money (cash, checks, and 
such things as money orders) has the lowest in- 
formation capacity of the three symbol types. 
As a writing system, money lacks the informa- 
tion-carrying elements present with speech. As 
a specialized writing system, money uses only a 
portion of the symbols in a writing system, 
numbers and identifying marks, the latter iden- 
tifying the issuer or “author” of the money. 
Because of its low information capacity, money ` 
cannot be used alone but is always supplemented 
with speech or an explanatory note. Money can 
say only Who and How Much. In fact, money’s 
low information capacity helps to explain why 
people do not normally think of money as a 
medium of communication. 

Identifying money’s rate of information loss 
poses an interesting problem. Since the only 
source of error with writing is decoding, a 
further reduction for money would require a re- 
duction in decoding and thus a reduction in 
decoding error.* With this requirement in mind, 
a remarkable property of money comes to 
light. When the recipient of money thinks 
about what he is going to buy with that money, 
he is assigning meaning to that money, and a 
meaning specific to him. To a worker, a week’s 
wages of $150 means, for example, money for 
rent, for food, and some new clothes. However, 
that very same $150 (even the very same bills) 
had very different specific meaning to his em- 
ployer. It meant the cost of one week’s work 
from a semi-skilled lathe operator, a cost met 
by selling three suits of living room furniture 
to a dealer in Middletown. The same money 
has thus had very different specific meanings 
assigned to it by the sender and the receiver. 

And yet, these differences are not considered 
errors. On the contrary, they exemplify the 
property that makes money useful, its gen- 
eralized or commodity-free character. In Par- 
sonian terms, money is a “generalized facility”; 





ences that increase as persons are separated by . 
social, geographic, or, in our terms, interaction 
chain distances (Hockett, 1958:89). ; 

3 If decoding itself were eliminated entirely, it 
would then be incorrect to treat money as a 
medium of communication. 

* The following discussion of money cannot be 
adequately defended here for lack of space, and 
also because the mystery, confusion, and con- 
troversy that have surrounded discussions of money 
make it necessary that such a defense be lengthy. 
I try here to explain a complex issue in a few 
sentences in order to complete the presentation’ by 
showing how money is related to interaction chain 
length and speech and writing. A full discussion of 
money will be contained in a monograph I am 
presently writing entitled, “A General Theory of 
Social Structure.” 
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it is a tool or instrument that can be used 
for a large number of purposes rather than being 
tizd to one or a few. Automobiles are generalized 
fecilities because they can be used to go to 
many different places; telephones are general- 
ized facilities because they can be used to call 
very many different persons. Money is a gen- 
eralized facility because it can be used to 
purchase a very large number of specific goods 
or services (Parsons, 1967:273). 

In communication terms, the generalized char- 
acter of money means that an employer need 
net occupy his thoughts with providing specific 
gcods and services for his employees as payment 
for their labor. He simply pays them money and 
lezs them decide how they want to spend the 
money, that is, he lets them assign specific 
m2aning to the money, The importance of 
money in this regard occupied substantial por- 
tions of Weber’s The Theory of Social and 

sonomic Organssation, thus adding Weber 
(1947:esp. 179ff) to the list of classical so- 
clelogists whose work relates to interaction 
chain length. For the employee, money means 
that he need not concern himself with obtaining 
th raw materials and tools needed to carry out 
his job. Assigning meaning to money for such 
purposes is the employer’s concern.5 

To deal with these properties of money, we 
must distinguish between two components of 
meney’s message: its specific meaning and its 
gezeral meaning. Specific meaning is the part 
noż communicated along an interaction chain; 
general meaning is the communication-relevant 
postion. When buyers and sellers have in mind 
the spectfic goods or services they are buying 
or selling, they have ipso facto given money its 
specific meaning. 

The general meaning or what is more familiar 
as the general value of money is difficult to ex- 
plain in a sentence or two, because its nature and 
source have been disputed probably since 
mcney first came into use. Today it underlies 
some of the ideological differences between 
-Communism and Capitalism. An issue of such 
sccpe and complexity cannot be dealt with 
adequately here in a few sentences; therefore, 
i will present without elaboration the conclusion 
‘reached in my current research: the general 
value of money ts approximately equal to the 
labor-time or man-hours spent in producing 
gocds or services. Such a position goes back to 
a abor theory of value that at least one 


5 This of course puts the Marxian view of the 
toolless worker in quite a different light. In the 
nex: paragraph the general value of money defined 
as the labor-time expended corresponds to the 
Ma-xian “labor theory of value.” So interaction 
cham length does not seem to be ideologically 
bound to either a pro- or con-Marxian position. 
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economist believes was finally and rightly dis- 
credited a. hundred years ago (Timberlake, 
1965:16). Nonetheless, labor-time expended 
seems to be the most appropriate empirical re- 
ferent of the general value of money. Defined 
in this way, communication errors with money 
occur when a receiver misjudges the labor-time 
spent by the originator of the money message. 
What we refer to in colloquial terms as “in- 
flation” is in communication terms a loss of in- 
formation. ) 

The rate of information loss with money is 
slower than with either speech or writing. This 
reduction in the rate of information loss occurs 
because only one portion of the meaning of 
money, the general value portion, is subject to 
errors relevant to interaction chain length. The 
message is shortened, reducing the amount of 
decoding that a receiver does and thus reduc- 
ing decoding error. Representing reduced de- 
coding with lower case d’s, the sequence for 
money is: es>ds>do>dp-~>dy.® Therefore, the 
line for money in Figure 6 begins very low, 
representing the very low information capacity 
of money, and slopes very slightly downward, 
representing the low rate of information loss 
with money, 

Figure 6 presents simple yet systematic and 
perhaps never-before-recognized relations among 
speech, writing, and money. And it does so 
without reference to Parsons’ four functions. 
In addition, many long-standing propositions 
of modern sociology can be deduced from them; 
the intimacy of small face-to-face groups, the 
impersonal character of bureaucratic contacts, 
the impersonality of money, and the small size 
of speech-based groups, the moderate size of 
bureaucracies, the enormous size of societies 
with money—all can be deduced from the in- 
formation capacity and/or the rate of informa- 
tion loss with each symbol type. Taken together, 
the relationships portray a modern social struc- 
ture or society as consisting of (1) individual 
persons linked together by speech into numerous 
relatively small “primary” or “informal” 
groups; (2) small groups linked together 
through writing into organizations or bureauc- 
racies; and (3) bureaucracies and/or cities and 
widely separated persons linked together by 
money into an integrated single social structure. 
Of course, many more factors would need to be 
taken into account to approach an adequate or 
complete explanation of modern social struc- 


6 We are concerned with information loss rela- 
tive to a given originator; hence “e” for encod- 
ing appears only at the beginning of the chain. 
The lower case is used to represent the reduced 
amount of information that is originally encoded 
with money. 
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tures, but Figure 6 is a firm step in that direc- 
tion. ` 


Conclusion 


Interaction chain length seems to hold prom- — 


ise as an alternative to Parsons’ Four-Function 
Paradigm as a basis for developing general so- 
ciclogical theory. Where the four functions are 
vague, interaction chain length is as concrete 
as the passage of money from hand to hand or 
a line of cars on a busy freeway. Where the 
combinatorial properties of the Four-Function 
Paradigm make it ever more complex without 
appreciably enhancing our comprehension, in- 
teraction chain length remains quantitative and 
simple, characteristics that -promise to make 
possible ever more sensitive predictions upon 
which to build a general theory. 

While in a sense as old as Simmel’s formal 
sociology, interaction chain length is as new as 
mathematical sociology, as relevant as the prob- 
lems of underdeveloped areas, and as sophisti- 
cated methodologically as the real number sys- 
tem, correlation, multivariate analysis, matrix 
algebra, and graph theory, all tools that can 
be profitably used with it. For these and other 
reasons, interaction chain length seems to be 
the device by which we can develop general 
sociological theory and so end such things as 
the often sterile debates over functionalism. If 
the basis for developing general sociological 
theory presented here is sound, although much 
of the work lies ahead of us, we can proceed 
with at least the minimal assurance that our 
efforts are likely to be worthwhile. 
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4 


In this paper an attempt is made to evalucte three answers—normative, coercive and 
exchange—to the Hobbesian question: how can one establish a society in which force 
and fraud are not routinely used in satisfying wants? Of the three answers, the normative 
solution is found to be least acceptable because, unlike the two non-normative explanations, 
it (1) focuses on the problem of maintaining a system in which the participants have already 
internalized norms prohibiting the use of force and fraud rather than on explaining how 
the relevant norms emerged; (2) tends to confound the problem of establishing a relatively 
well ordered system with the problem of increasing the level of integration of systems in 
which order already prevails; and (3) seriously underestimates (a) the degree of conflict 
which may be gexerated by shared values and (b) the role of norms based on self-interest 
in the creation and maintenance of social systems. 


of order for the development of so- 

clological theory has been attested to 
by a number of social theorists (Dahrendorf, 
1968; Etzioni, 1961; Gouldner, 1960; Lock- 
wood, 1956; Parsons, 1937; Slater, 1967; Wrong 
1961). Among this group only Parsons has 
taken the problem so seriously as to base an 
entire theoretical system on the adequacy of 
the specific type of solution he proposed. He 
first presented in 1937 the normative alternative 
to the coercive and exchange solutions of 
Hobbes and Spencer respectively. Following its 
further elaboration (1951, 1962), the normative 
—shared values and norms—solution was di- 
rectly applied by Parsons to the problem of 
world order, An analysis of this solution and 
of the two unitilitarian alternatives it sought 
to displace leads me to the following general 
conclusions. 

First, the normative solution has consistently 
avoided a direct confrontation with the Hob- 
besian problem of social order. Whereas Hobbes 
was primarily interested in transforming a so- 


T HE centrality of the Hobbesian problem 
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ciety characterized by civil war into one char- 
acterized by civil peace, normative theorists are 
primarily interested in identifying the sources of 
social integration in social systems in which the 
problem of order has been solved. As a result the 
major theoretical orientation in sociology today 
~—structural/functionalism +—has been bur- 
dened with an axiomatic base which tends 
to limit S-F theory to interactions between so- 
cial units which have already solved the problem 
of order and/or to situations for which norms 
exist. Both limitations are reflected in socio- 
logical theories which (a) focus only on prob- 


1 Ín their survey of American Sociological Asso- 
ciation members, Sprehe and Gouldner found 
that about 80% of the sociologists who responded 
expressed agreement with the statement that “Func- 
tional analysis and theory still retain great value 
for contemporary sociologists” (Gouldner, 1970: 
158). Also quoted in this work: “Eighty per cent 
of those favorable to Functionalism and sixty-four 
per cent that were unfavorable .. . agreed with 
the statement “The most basic sources of stability 
in any group are the beliefs and values which its 
members share’” (p. 247). On the basis of these 
and other results of this survey, the conclusion 
about the relative status of functional theory is 
not inaccurate. 

è Essentially the same position is taken by de 
Kadt (1965:470) in the context of his discussion 
of power in society, and by Coleman (1964:166~ 
167) in the context of his treatment of collective 
decision making. 
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lems of maintaining on-going social ‘systems, 
(b) cannot deal with “a shattered society, torn 
with dissension, rent by violence and tending 
toward a disorder that leads to anarchy” (Bier- 
stedt 1969:162) and (c) cannot be applied at 
the level of intersocietal relations, i.e., at the 
international system level (Aron 1968:26). 
Secondly, because they take shared values 
and norms as requiring explanation, the coercive 


and exchange solutions are well suited to con-. 


front the type of transition problem that Hobbes 
was interested in. The problem of creating novel 
social systems is especially congenial to these 
two solutions precisely because of their “prob- 
lems of origin” orientation. While critics and 
supporters of the normative solution have argued 
in favor of Janus-faced sociological theories, 
the theoretical orientation suggested by the co- 
ercive and exchange solutions cuts across the 
consensus/conflict distinction. To the extént 
that sociologists do adopt an ecological-evolu- 
tionary aproach, their theories will be better 
adapted to explaining the transition from an- 
archy to order to integration and vice versa. 

The primary aim of this essay is to develop 
an argument in support of these conclusions. To 
this end I shall first describe the problem of 
order in reciprocity terms and then present a 
general evaluation of the normative solution un- 
der the following three headings: The problem 
of origins; the nature of obligation; social order 
and social integration. The final part of the 
paper will be devoted to an evaluation of the 
normative solution in the context of its applica- 
tion to the problem of world order. 


THE HOBBESIAN PROBLEM STATED 


In a social context in which means are al- 
ways scarce relative to wants, the elemental fact 
of interdependence does not necessarily generate 
benign transactions between social units (Miller 
and Hamblin, 1963; Rousseau, 1755, 1762 
[1962]). In terms of the gratifications and de- 
privations contingent upon Ego’s selection of 
means and Alter’s response, any given reciproc- 
ity relation may be classified in these terms: Ego 
and Alter gain—Bilateral positive reciprocity; 4 


3 For example, neither the consensus oriented 
theory of Parsons, nor the conflict theory of 
Dahrendorf can be applied at the international 
system level. While the former theory is excluded 
because of {ts shared values assumption, the latter 
theory cannot be applied because of its “legitimate 
authority” assumption (Dahrendorf 1957:165-179). 

t While the conception of the reciprocities process 
presented here owes much to the work of Sahlins 
on the sociology of primitive exchange (Sahlins, 
1965), I would prefer an “egoism in altruism” 
formulation to his “generalized reciprocity” formu- 
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Ego (or Alter) gains while Alter (or Ego) loses 
——Unilateral negative reciprocity;5 Ego and 
Alter lose—Bilateral negative reciprocity. 

In the continuous quest for profit by pri- 
marily self-interested actors, there is an ever 
present tendency for means to be selected pri- 
marily on the basis of their instrumental ef- 
ciency and/or for actors not to reciprocate in 
kind for the satisfaction of their own wants by 
others. Because of these two ever-present possi- 
bilities, positive receprocity relations are pre- . 
carious and tend to pass initially into unilateral 
negative and then into bilateral negative reci- 
procity relations. To the extent that Ego and 
Alter believe that self-preservation itself is at 
stake, balanced negative reciprocity relations 
will necessarily terminate in a brutal condition 
of war (Gauthier, 1969:458). Given the exist- 
ence of this possibility, how can one effect a 
transition to a society in which the use of force 
and fraud is so effectively regulated that bal- 
anced positive reciprocity relations are less pre- 
carious. This was the problem that Hobbes was 
primarily interested in solving (Lamprecht 
1966:31-53). 


The Normative Solution 


From an historical and analytical point of 
view, the genesis of the normative solution, may 
be traced to certain lacunae belived to char- 
acterize both the utilitarian-coercive solution of 
Hobbes and the utilitarian-exchange solution of 
Spencer. Specifically, Parsons contends that 
these solutions are vitiated by their failure to 
appreciate the contribution made to the main- 
tenance of social order by shared values and 
norms. Whereas force and exchange are actually 
causes of (or threats to) social order, shared 
values and norms, via their influence upon the 
selection of means and ordering of ends, effec- 
tively maintain mutually rewarding transactions. 
The effectivness of the normative solution is due 
to the fact that norms and values are not only 
shared but also internalized and so become con- 
stitutive, rather than merely regulative of, so- 


lation. Gifts are rarely as “pure” as Sahlin’s formu- 
lation suggests. 

5 The generalized significance of this type of 
transaction and its relation to the existential con- 
ditions of human existence is presented by Foster 
(1965) in terms of his concept “Image of Limited 
Good” and by Maslow (1964) in terms of the 
concept of “synergy.” See also Slater’s attempt 
to describe the two Durkheimian types of solidarity 
in terms of low (mechanical) and high (organic) ` 
synergy (Slater, 1967:586-588). The game theoretic 
concept of “zero-sum game” is isomorphic with the 
concepts of limited good and synergy. © 
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cial behavior (Parsons, 1937:89-102; 1951a: 
36-45). 
Although it is derived from Durkheim, Par- 
son’s formulation goes beyond Durkheim in two 
major ways. First, much greater emphasis is 
placed upon the process of internalization. Sec- 
ondly, it integrates the twin sources of Durk- 
heimian solidarity by deriving both from a more 
general level of value consensus—diffuse soli- 
darity—and then relating each of the derived 
types to different structural locations (polity 
and economy) within societies (Parsons 1958: 
3—34). Other formulations, e.g., those of Ho- 
mans (1961:72-78) and Gouldner (1950) also 
emphasize the operation of normative social 
control but differ from Parsons in that they are 
more explicit about the content of the norms 
they refer to. In the specific context of the 
problem of order, none of these theorists treat 
the emergence of specific norms as problematic. 


THE PROBLEM OF ORIGINS: NORMATIVE, COERCIVE 
AND EXCHANGE SOLUTIONS 


The Normative Solution and the Problem of 
Order in the Family 


The starting point for the normative theorist 
is a social system consisting of at least two ade- 
quately socialized actors in interaction. An ade- 
quately socialized actor—Homo soctologicus— 
is an individual who has internalized moral 
norms prohibiting the use of force and fraud in 
satisfying wants. Both the origin and mainte- 
nance of the social system is nonproblematic. 
What is problematic is to identify the sources 
of social integration in social system in which 
the problem of order has already been solved. 
In terms of reciprocity relations the normative 
solution assumes the prototypical relation to be 
a normatively regulated, mutually - beneficial 
relationship. 

` The limitations of this assumption is clearly 
revealed in the discussion that follows. Let us 
begin with Durkheim’s approach to the problem 
of order within the family. Given (a) organisms 
that are strongly instigated to satisfy their sex- 
ual wants, (b) scarcity of means (sex partners) 
relative to wants, and (c) the absence of in- 
stinctive mechanisms for regulating intrafamuilial 
strife, how does one explain the transition from 
types of family system characterized by un- 
regulated sexual competition to family systems 
in which such competition is effectively regu- 
lated? 

In his Division of Labour Durkheim (1893) 
conceived of functional role differentiation as an 
adaptive response to problems of increasing 
competition in society. Similarly, the familial 
incest taboo and exogamy can be regarded as 
adaptations to problems of sexual competition 
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within the family. To explain the emergence of 
these two related norms, one could call upon a 
number of social learning/selective advantage 
and demographic paradigms (Aberle et al., 
1963:253-265; Slater, 1959:1042-1059; White, 
1959:69-100). In contrast, if one applies the 
solution given by Durkheim (1933) in Division 
of Labour, one must begin with the existence of 
a “collective conscience” from which the two 
norms are derived. Thus Durkheim’s solution to 
the problem of order in the family consists in 
the delineation of maintenance mechanisms for 
family systems which have solved the problem 
of order in particular ways, rather than in an 
attempt to explain the genesis of the mechan- 
isms themselves. 

It may be argued that Durkheim was not in- 
terested in problems of origin or transition. 
Rather, he was attempting to answer the ques- 
tion: How is society possible? In reply I would 
point out that Durkheim was very much inter- 
ested in the problem of explaning the emergence 
of new types of interaction patterns and soli- 
darity feelings. However, his sociologistic bias 
blinded him to the possibility that the process of 
institutionalization of those values and norms 
most germane to solving the Hobbesian problem 
might start with force and/or exchange rela- 
tions. 


The Exchange Solution and the Problem of 
Order in Stateless Societies 


Like normative theorists, supporters of the 
exchange solution also take as prototypical the 
bilateral positive reciprocity relation. However, 
whereas in the former solution previously in- 
ternalized moral norms regulated the use of 
force and fraud, in the latter solution norms 
regulating the selection of means are derived 
from the existential conditions which make so- 
cial units interdependent. In a condition of 
scarcity and interdependence, it is simply im- 
prudent to behave in an excessively egoistic 
manner. Initially, that which emerge are non- 
moral norms which have the consequence of 
maintaining such mutually profitable transac- 
tions. In time, a subset of these norms may 
themselves achieve the status of generalized 
moral norms, or they may be linked up with 
another set of norms which already have the 
status of moral norms. 

An excellent example of this process is pro- 
vided by Gluckman in his Custom and Confitct 
in Africa (1955). Gluckman asks: What factors 
explain the emergence of positive reciprocity re- 
lations among politically autonomous social 
groups who were formerly deadly enemies? The 
enswer to this question is given in terms of 
cross-cutting ties—trading, kinship and ritual, 
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The groups under consideration herd cows for 
a. living. Cows need water. If the only source 
of water during the dry season is in enemy ter- 
ritory, some procedure must be worked out 
whereby a member of one group may safely 
venture into another group’s territory in search 
of water. Given the existence within each 
group of norms prohibiting the harming of 
persons within defined degrees of kinship, 
immunity from attack may be secured by 
marrying one’s enemies. Reliance on retribu- 
tive “self-help” sanctioning systems is now re- 
duced, because in the process of attacking 
another group one may harm a member of one’s 
own kin group and so transgress against a basic 
moral norm.® 

It is important to note here the role of non- 
moral norms in this transition process. Other 
considerations apart, it would simply be ex- 
pedient to refrain from attacking enemy herd- 
ers who venture into your territory in search of 
water because your own water supply may dry 
up next dry season and then you will appreciate 
the restraint of your enemy. In the case of the 
Nuer (an African tribe), the expedient norms 
established primarily for economic reasons are 
also reinforced by kinship norms and ties. 
“Thus,” according to Sahlins (1965:140), “do 
primitive peoples avoid Hobbesian chaos.” 7 


The Coercive Solution and the Problem of Or- 
der in the Mafia 


In contradistinction to the positions adopted 
by normative and exchange solution theorists, 
Hobbes takes the mutually costly transaction as 
the prototypical interactive pattern. In the ab- 
sence of institutions with effective sanctioning 
power, the selection of force and fraud will 
eventually terminate in a condition in which 
highly aversive outcomes (e.g., death) have a 
high probebility of being experienced. Among 
equally powerful actors, the motivation to avoid 
these outcomes leads to the establishment of a 
specific set of norms prohibiting violent con- 
flict and setting up an effective political institu- 
tion as a “back-up” sanctioning system (Hob- 
bes, 1651 [1966]:141-145). To the extent that 
norms and institutions are created by mutual 
agreement among the interactants themselves, 
the coercive solution of Hobbes embraces the 
process of legitimation (Dahrendorf 1928:167; 
Etzioni 1968:355). Only under these conditions 


8 Consider the similarity between this situation 
and current suggestions that children of the elite 
members of Russian society should be placed in 
the United States and vice versa (Schelling, 1966). 

T For another treatment of the transition process~ 
war to exchange to intermarrlage—See Levi-Strauss 
(1949: Chp. 5). 


will excessively egoistic behaviour be effectively 
regulated. As a result, mutually beneficial inter- 
action patterns become less susceptible to mu- 
tually costly trends. In sum, it was the proto- 
typical relationship that Parsons took as given 
that Hobbes viewed as requiring special mechan- 
isms to establish and maintain. 

The application of the coercive solution to a 
contemporary transition problem may best be 
considered in the context of Gluckman’s ques- 


tion applied to transactions between criminally - 


deviant groups, i.e., groups which must solve 
problems of order without recourse to the co- 
ercive power of legitimate social control agents. 
We start with a condition in which means are 
scarce relative to wants, and outcome interde- 


‘pendence is such that one group’s gain is another 


group’s loss. The initial prudent mode of adapta- 
tion to this situation is for both groups to ex- 
pect to be attacked and to respond with “anti- 
cipatory violence.” Brutal war is the result. 


Given equally powerful groups, the attempt to- 


avoid the high costs associated with this condi- 
tion takes the form of establishing supra-group 
councils with effective national, if not intema- 
tional power. 

The next steps in the AE N 
process include the coordination of functionally 
differentiated “activity” groups, the adjudiction 
of intergroup conflicts and the creation of spe- 
cific types of social norms, e.g., those emphasiz- 
ing supragroup loyalty. Because they focus on 
legitimacy, these norms make compliance less 
problematic and therefore force less necessary. 
The starting mechanism for this whole process 
is traced to avoidance learning contingent upon 
involvement in a mutually costly relationship 
(Maas, 1968; Messick, 1967; Salerno and 
Tompkins, 1969). 

On the basis of the preceding discussion, it 
would seem reasonable to conclude that. while 
the normative solution simply avoids or assumes 
out of existence the specific type of transition 
problem that Hobbes tried to solve, the coercive 
and exchange solutions are not burdened with 
this crucial limitation, however se a they 
may be on other grounds. 


The Nature of Obligation—Moral and Pruden- 
tial 


Implicit in the discussion of the two classes 
of utilitarian solution was the suggestion that 
self-interest was regulated in the short run, so 
that in the long run present gains may be main- 
tained or extended (exchange solution), or pres- 
ent losses be reduced and/or future loses 
avoided (coercive solution). Clearly these two 
solutions embrace the view that the basis of the 
obligation to obey norms is prudence. The pru- 
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dent man will see that in the long run it is in 
his own interest to restrain short-run, self-in- 
terested behaviour. ` 

Normative solution theorists emphatically re- 
ject this conception of obligation. In his The 
Soctal System, Parsons places emphasis on the 
fact that Ego and Alter have “internalized need- 
dispositions to conform with value-standards in- 
dependently of any significant consequences of 
that conformity” (1951:37). A solution to the 
problem of order is, in this view, coterminous 
only with a type of obligation which derived 
from a principle beyond self-interest. Specifi- 
cally, this principle requires compliance with 
norms which run counter to individual self-in- 
terest (Nagel, 1959:69). 

It would seem that both utilitarian and nor- 
mative theorists agree that the central criterion 
of an obligation effective enough to successfully 
transform social systems (or maintain existing 
ones) is the degree to which it requires be- 
haviour conflicting with short-run self-interest. 
On this basis alone there is little justification 
for making a sharp distinction between pruden- 
tial and moral obligation. To the extent that 
prudential obligation is derived from long-run 
self-interest and sofar as long-run self-interest 
does in fact conflict with short-run interests, 
prudential obligation is moral obligation (Mac- 
Pherson, 1962:70-72). 

Now it can be argued that the normative 
theorists’ distinction between the two types of 
obligation rests not so much on the “selz-inter- 
est conflict” principle but rather on the hypoth- 
esized effectiveness of the two types of obliga- 
tion. This is an empirical question, and, so far 
as I am aware, the alleged superiority of moral 
over prudential obligation in either creating 
novel types of social systems or maintaining 
existing ones has never been empirically demon- 
strated.8 At any rate, what does seem clear is 
that any kind of obligation is effective only to 
the extent that it is accepted by the interactants. 
What better basis is there for the obligation to 
inhibit excessively egoistic behaviour than to 
know that such acceptance facilitates the re- 
duction of deprivations and/or an increase in 
gratifications? Moreover, if the initial reasons 
for self-restraint are the “external” reinforcers 
which are paired with behaviours socially judged 
to signify self-discipline, in time self-restraint 
itself may become a conditioned reinforcer and 


8 See Gouldner (1970:247) and Mann (1970:423~ 
439) for discussions of the degree to which both 
“top dogs” and “bottom dogs” are behaving 
prudently or pragmatically in social systems al- 
legedly held together primarily by shared moral 
values. 
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also operate to inhibit excessively egoistic be- 
haviour.® 


Social Order and Soctal Integration 


In the context of reciprocity relations be- 
tween social units, social order obtains to the 
extent that Ego and Alter do not select force 
and/or fraud-as means of satisfying wants. As 
defined here, social order is not inconsistent with 
social conflict in general but only with conflict 
relations in which force and fraud have a high 
constant probability of being selected. Social 
integration exists to the degree to which Ego 
and Alter are interdependent, i.e., mediate gra- 
tifications and deprivations for each other. In 
a highly integrated relationship (a) the ratio 
of self to other mediated gratifications is low 
and (b) the ratio of gratifications to depriva- 
tions is high. In a poorly integrated relationship, 
ie. where functional autonomy is high, the first 
ratio is also high and the second ratio is low. 

The first general implication of the analytical 
distinction delineated here is that the definitions 
of order and integration apply whether the so- 
cial relation is between individuals, between in 
dividual and group, or between two groups. 
Regarding the logical relation between these 
levels of analysis, I follow Homans (1964:221-— 
231) in perceiving no insurmountable problem 
in explaining “emergent,” i.e., group phenomena 
in terms of the motivations of individuals. 

Secondly, and more specifically, various de- 
grees of social integration can characterize 
systems which—speaking metonymically—have 
solved the problem of order. Thus, if interde- 
pendence is held constant and force and fraud 
excluded, the ratio of bilateral positive ex- 
changes to the other two types of reciprocity re- 
lation will constitute a measure of social inte- 
gration. Thirdly, while the way in which the 
problem of order is solved will have implica- 
tions for the social integration of the system, it 
does not necessarily follow that one type of 
solution will solve the problem of order and at 
the same time successfully create a new inte- 
grated system.1° According to Parsons, this is 


®For a lucid discussion of the social processes 
responsible for the development of self-control, see 
Bandura (1969:615-624). 

10 In similar vein Olsen notes, “patterns of order 
and shared cultural ideas can be created without 
integration of the resulting organizational entities” 
(1968:158). One major problem with Olsen’s gen- 
eral treatment of “theories of integration” is that 
he ignores the possibility that the institutionaliza- 
tion of trust, values and norms (normative integra- 
tion) may be traced to the elemental fact of inter- 
dependence of social units (functional integration). 
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precisely what shared values and norms ac- 
complish. 

Parsons (1951b:202) states that “the primary 
integration of the social system is based on an 
integrated system of generalized patterns of 
value orientations—the pattern variables. He 
also wrote that the problem of order was held 
to be solved when “The interests of actors are 
bound to conformity with a shared system of 
value-orientation standards” (1951b:38). Taken 
together, these statements indicate that shared 
values and norms, social order and social inte- 
gration are simply equated with each other. As 
presented here, the normative solution does not 
allow for the possibility that the creation of 
socially integrated systems (e.g. monasteries) 
may involve certain attitudes and behaviours 
different from those required to establish so- 
cially ordered systems (e.g., prisons). Prisons 
(highly ordered/poorly integrated) and mon- 
asteries (highly ordered/highly integrated) do 
exist, and one cannot even begin to tackle the 
problem of transforming the former into the 
latter if one simply assumes either that a prison 
#s a monastery, or that the only significant dif- 
ference between the two systems lies at the 
level of value-orientations. Given the strength 
of instigation to the behaviours which moral 
codes attempt to regulate, the order-integration 
transition, if attempted in terms of shared val- 
ues and norms alone, may produce a highly pre- 
carious condition of social order, just as the 
use of force alone would contribute very little 
to the integration of a system in which social 
order obteins.U 

While normative theorist are quick to point 
to threats to social order and/or integration con- 
tingent upon the use of force and exchange as 
means, they do not recognize a similar element 
of threat when values are shared. In a situation 
in which values are shared but their attainment 


Certainly, supporters of the normative solution 
paradigm have no hesitation in deriving functional 
integration from normative integration (e.g., Angell, 
1970). For an acceptable definition of the concept 
of institutionalization, see Zollschan and Hirsch 
(1964:91). A description of the process of in- 
Stitutionalization which comes closest to my own 
views on the matter is contained in Berger and 
Luckman (1967:51-67), Homans and Schneider 
(1955), and Thibaut and Kelley (1965:140-142; 
256-272). 

11 The precariousness of social order is well ilus- 
trated in the nature of events which followed the 
strike of policeman in Montreal (Clark, 1969:45- 
195). These events suggest that it would be more 
profitable for sociologists to take the Hobbesian 
view that governmental institutions exist to pro- 
tect men from other men than to view them as 
monuments to consensus. 
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by Ego means a reduced chance of attainment 
for Alter (zero-sum reward/outcome structure), 
snared values may actually decrease system in- 
tegration and perhaps even make social order 
problematic. Thus, in the context of a high 
school, Coleman (1959) found that the shared 
value of “achievement” increased social integra- 
tion when the achievements of one student re- 
dounded to the credit of the school as a whole, 
and decreased social integration when the 
achievements of one student negatively affected 
the achievement levels of other students. In 
sum, not only do normative theorists tend to 
confound problems of order and integration but 
they also fail to recognize the possibility that 
under certain regularly recurring conditions 
shared values may lead to disorder and fragmen- 
tation (Sjoberg and Cain 1959:63-70; Slater 
1967:557). 

The relevance of the rather general points 
raised in the preceding sections will now be 
demonstrated in the context of the problem of 
world order—a problem to which normative 
solutions have been directly applied by contem- 
porary social theorists. 


Normative Solutions to the Problem of World 
Order 


In his taxonomy of types of international 
system, Kaplan (1957) distinguishes between 
(a) bipolar systems, in which the two major 
power blocs have the capacity to annihilate each 
other; (b) unit veto systems, in which a num- 
ber of nation states have the capacity to anni- 
hilate each other; and (c) a universa} actor 
system, in which a nation or supranational or- 
ganization has the capacity to annihilate all 
other nations. Cutting across Kaplan’s taxonomy 
is Deutch’s (1954) typology of modes of rela- 
tion between more or less interdependent na- 
tional actors. Where such actors routinely rely 
on the use (or threat) of force to: enforce their 
decisions, we have “political communities” com- 


_posed of interdependent Leviathans. In contra- 


distinction to political communities are “se- 
curity communities,” jie., group of national 
actors among whom there exist no preparations 
for war as a means of enforcing their decisions. 
Security communities are integrated to the de- 
gree to which the “habits and institutions” of 
the group members are unified. Putting the 
Kaplan and Deutch paradigms together, the 
Hobbesian problem of order may be phrased 
as follows: How can two interdependent, po- 
litically autonomous nations—equal in their 
ability to destroy each other and equal in their 
perception of successfully achieving outcomes 
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that both cannot enjoy——be transformed into 
security communities? 

One normative-solution answer to this ques- 
tion is presented by Parsons (1962). He admits 
that the “greatest threat to world peace stems 
from ‘the organization of nation states into a 
tight bipolar system of political communities.” 
This statement would seem to imply recogni- 
tion of the existence of a problem of mterna- 
tional order. That this implication is .<alse is 
indicated by Parsons’ definition of what a bi- 
polar system entails: “Insofar as a conflict of 
orientation (between the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S.A.) can be defined as political and insofar 
as it occurs within a pattern of order rather 
than a state of nature, polarization bears soms 
resemblance to the international two-party sys- 
tem” (1962:468). This analytic stance means 
in effect that the problem of international order 
is simply avoided. If, like the Republicans and 
the Democrats, the U.S.S.R. and the U.S A. al- 
ready share values prohibiting the use of force 
and fraud, then only the problem of increasing 
social integration remains. If Russians and 
Americans do not share these specific value 
orientations, as sociologists we cannot systemati- 
cally study relationships between them. They do 
not constitute a social system. ` 

For the moment let us ignore this major 
problem and follow Parsons’ formulaticn in 
closer detail. Having specifically identified the 
problem of order with the condition of bi- 
polarity, the solution to the problem of trans- 
forming political communities into security com- 
munities takes the form of identifying social 
processes which will have the consequence of 
creating a pluralistically polarized system. Just 
as intrasocietal integrative processes (irdus- 
trialization) helped transform bipolarized so- 
cieties into societies in which political cleavages 
cut across economic lines, so too will integretive 
processes operating within nation states trans- 
form the bipolarized political community into a 
` pluralistic security community. The starting 
mechanism for this transition is held to be “a 
broad consensus at the level of values focusing 
on modernization” (Parsons, 1962:466). 

In so far as there is growing recognition of 
the utility of examining both societal and in- 
tersocietal social systems within the same ana- 
lytic framework, Parsons’ decision to focus on 
intrasocietal developmental processes is a tse- 
ful one (Alger, 1963:408). Then, too, Parscns’ 
focus on nonthreatening aspects of the USSR- 
USA relationship is a corrective to the one-sided 
predictions of such theorists as Boulding 
(1966a:3~16). Beyond these points, however, 
Parson’ normative solution becomes much more 
problematic. First of all, the processes referred 
to by Parsons might have the unintended cco- 
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sequence of transforming a bipolar system into 
perhaps the most precarious system of all—the 
unit veto system in which an increasing number 
of modernized nations, all judges in their own 
cases, possess hydrogen weapons and delivery 
systems.12 When measured against this possi- 
bility, a tight bipolar system would seem to be 
much less precarious (Waltz, 1968:187-414). 

Secondly, Parsons embraces a model of social 
change that places emphasis on the starting 
mechanism role of shared, benign ideational fac- 
tors. Thus, within and between societies which 
have already solved the problem of order and in 
which the specific value of modernization is 
shared, the process of industrialization trans- 
forms polarized communities into pluralistic 
communities. The possibility that both the 
transformation of autonomous political entities 
into a single society and of politically autono- 
mous societies into integrated security com- 
munities may begin with force is not enter- 
tained. Why not? 

Part of the answer to this question may be 
traced to Parsons’ thinking in this specific con- 
text. Scholars have detected a tendency in Par- 
sons to treat American society in idealized terms 
(Giddens, 1968:268). In terms of the genesis of 
American society, it may have been true that 
“millions of immigrants freely decided to join 
the Commonwealth,” i.e., they did not transform 
themselves into a security community via the 
process of internecine strife (Aron, 1968:29). 
However, to use the American experience as 
the basis of a generalized solution to the prob- 
lem of international order is to go against the 
fact that few if any of the 135 nations in ex- 
istence today were established without recourse 
to violence (Aron, 1968:29). Just as the use of 
force between Ego and Alter can be linked with 
the establishment of Leviathan, the Leviathans 
themselves may be induced to relinquish uni- 
Jateral access to the use of force as one way of 
avoiding annihilation. 

Thirdly, the transition from a bipolar to a 
pluralistic system is alleged to take place be- 
cause of consensus on a specific set of values, 
i.e., those focusing on modernization. Given the 
scarcity of means (e.g., raw materials) and the 
competition engendered by the market require- 
ments of modernized societies, it may be that 
the very fact of sharing these values increases 
the probability of internation strife (Barnett, 
1958:189-201). Relevant here is the conclusion 
arrived at by Broch and Galtung (1966:40) on 
the basis of their analysis of Quincy Wright’s 


12 This is precisely what Herman Kahn (1970) 
of the Hudson Institute has predicted, with Japan 
being the next country to develop hydrogen 
“weapons. 
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data: “belligerence is a concomitant of increas- 
ing civilization (modernization).” 

Of course, a normative theorist may point out 
that the Broch-Galtung finding only makes 
problematic the specific value complex referred 
to by Parsons. It does not rule out the possibility 
that other specific internalized norms may op- 
erate as starting mechanisms for the transition 
being considered here. According to Gouldner 
the generalized norm of reciprocity does operate 
in this way (1960:161-178). This norm makes 
two interrelated demands: one ought to return 
help for help and one ought not return harm 
for help. Given the existence of a conflict rela- 
tionship, the moral norm of reciprocity pro- 
vides the motivation to initiate a risky but 
helpful move. To the extent that the other actor 
has also internalized the norm, he will return 
help, rather than harm, for help. A number of 
problems arise in connection with this formu- 
lation. First of all, it is among actors who have 
not internalized the norm that a problem of 
order is most likely to arise. Gouldner’s norma- 
tive solution, however, is limited to those who 
have already internalized the norm. In the pres- 
ent context, in so far as Russian and American 
leaders have not yet internalized the moral 
norm of reciprocity, Gouldner’s normative solu- 
tion cannot apply. Instead of focusing on so- 
cial interaction processes which lead to thé 
establishment of moral norms, Gouldner simply 
takes the existence of such norms as given. The 
question “Where did the norms come from in 
the first place?” is left unanswered.!* The de- 
cision not to depart from the axiomatic basis of 
a normatively oriented sociology is unexpected 
in view of Gouldner’s expressed ‘dissatisfaction 
with the almost exclusive focus of functional 
theory on established systems and his explicit 
recognition of the social engineering potential 
which resides in adequate knowledge of starting 
mechanism variables (Gouldner, 1960:176). 

secondly, Gouldner tends to underestimate 
the role of nonnormative factors in inducing the 
trust necessary to make the initial benign move 
in an attempt to change from one type of social 
relationship to another. In this connection con- 
sider’ Gouldner’s objection to purely utilitarian 
motives as starting mechanisms for the positive 
reciprocity process. To the extent that each po- 
tential interactant is motivated primarily by the 
expectation of gain and ascribes a similar motive 
to the other, he will be reluctant to initiate a 


18 The findings of Shure et al. (1960:106-117) 
indicate that this solution does not appear to work 
too well even among American college students. 

14 The same question could well be addressed to 
the norm of distributive justice (Homans, 1961). 
A first rate critical evaluation of this one is 
given by Blau (1964b). 
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positive exchange because of a lack of trust in 
the willingness of the beneficiary to’ reciprocate 
in kind. Thus, in the absence of an internalized 
reciprocity norm, the relationship either does 
not get started or, if aversive outcomes are 
being exchanged, a positive exchange will not be 
initiated. The possibility that the differential 
distribution of scarce and valued resources may . 
themselves motivate an initial risky move, and 
given reciprocation in kind may in time induce 
trust, is not seriously considered. 

Among contemporary sociologically oriented 
exchange theorists only Blau attempts to ex- 
plain the emergence of norms restraining egoistic 
behaviour in terms of social interactional proc- 
esses. In Blau’s formulation, starting mechan- 
ism for the positive reciprocity process is initi- 
ally nonnormative. To the extent that relative 
scarcity and interdependence obtain, there exists 
a set of built-in positive sanctions for adequate 
reciprocation (continued gratification) and neg- 
ative sanctions for failure to reciprocate in kind 
and/or degree (future deprivations). To main- 
tain mutually beneficial exchanges, norms are 
established and then combined with a collec- 
tivity orientation (Blau, 164a:92). 

As applied to the transition problem being dis- 
cussed here, the exchange solution would em- 
phasize the furtherance of functional role 
differentiation to the point that there is no 
economic payoff associated with absorbing or - 
extinguishing another society. In other words, a 
condition of “secure, conditional viability” 
would obtain in the economic sphere just as at 
present this condition characterizes the politi- 
cal-military domain.‘ The motivation toward 
positive reciprocity relations would then be 
greatly increased and perhaps provide as profita- 
ble a starting mechanism for world order and 
integration as the mutual desire to avoid out- 
comes associated with negative reciprocity rela- 
tions (Adler, 1944:221-229; Gallo, 1966:14~20; 
Haas, 1961:93-129; - Smoker, 1967:61-75). 
However, as Jessup and Taubenfield (1962: 
267) have pointed out, while this solution would 
perhaps improve the economic status of nations, 
it would also make them more vulnerable. Given 
the tendency to select a less profitable but more 


18 According to Boulding, “a group which cannot 
be absorbed or destroyed as an independent source 
of decisions is’ unconditionally viable. A group 
which can be destroyed or absorbed by another is 
conditionally viable. The group that can destroy 
or absorb is a dominant group. A party that is 
conditionally viable survives only at the will of the 
dominant group. Secure conditional viability exists 
for group A when it does not pay the dominant 
group B to absorb or extinguish it. Group A ex- 
periences insecure conditional viability when 
dominant group B refrains from extinguishing it 
because of goodwill only” (Boulding 1962:58). 
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secure option, a Universal Actor would be re- 
quired to curb the exploitative potential pres- 
ent in the division of labour. The analogy here 
is the coercive power wielded by governments 
to counterbalance the effects of power difer- 
ences between role performers within function- 
ally differentiated societies. Finally, just as 
governments within societies do not confine their 
role to the wielding of coercive power so tco a 
world government would act as norm sender and 
value setter. 
. Thirdly, the norm of reciprocity is a remark- 
ably beneficient conception. As stated by Gould- 
ner the norm does not apply to internaticnal 
situations in which the initial response by a na- 
tional actor is a harmful one. Although helpful 
initial moves are seen as facilitating the transi- 
tion from negative to positive reciprocity rela- 
tions, harmful moves are simply ignored. In 
sum, Gouldner’s highly selective treatment of 
the norm of reciprocity diverts attention away 
from the contribution made by the negative 
reciprocity relations to the transition from po- 
litical to security communities.16 

A‘ clear example of this outcome is seen in 
Etzioni’s (1967:361~380) interpretation of the 
effects of the Kennedy Experiment. On the basis 
of data collected by the Institute of War and 
Peace Studies at Columbia University, Etzioni 
concluded that the transition from a “cold wer” 
to a “stable peace” which occurred between 
June and November 1963 clearly supports the 
Gouldner-Osgood “graduated umilateral action” 
thesis (Osgood, 1959:329-354). Specifically, the 
impetus for this transition was traced to uni- 
lateral conciliatory moves initiated by the 
United States. Completely ignored is an alterna- 
tive explanation which emphasizes that a shert 
time before the positive reciprocity process got 
under way the United States and Russia stood 
“eyeball to eyeball” in the Cuban missile 
crisis. tT 

16 In this connection see Nieburg (1969:75-97), 
Coser (1956) and North et al. (1960). An added 
dimensions of beneficence is indicated by Gouldner’s 
failure to consider systematically the possible im- 
plications of kis own formulation of the reciprocity 
norm for the generation of inter-group (and intex- 
personal) hostility. Does keeping a person in debt 
over long periods of time contribute nothing to 
instability? Gouldner simply assumes that tke 
“universal orientation” to stay out of debt contri- 
butes only to the stability of the system. If this 
orientation is indeed universal, it implies that the 
Orientation to getting persons into debt must also 
be universal, otherwise no one would be in dett 
in the first place. Following Gouldner, we must 
assume that both orientations contribute only to 
the stability of systems. For a cogent discussion 
of the implications of the strain toward the accumu- 
lation of credit in social life, see Blau (1964a:26). 

17 Dahrendorf, ostensibly a theorist who ac- 
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The possible consequences of further con- 
frontations of the latter type have led such 
theorists as Boulding (1962) and Aron (1968) 
to suggest that the solution to the problem of 
world order consists in finding ways of getting 
Russia and the United States to “create a so- 
cial contract and to agree to a machinery that 
will give the contract stability” (Boulding, 
1962:335). The procedural and substantive as- 
pects of this contemporary Hobbesian solution 
embrace the twin ideas of disarmament and a 
supranational governing body with effective co- 
ercive power, i.e., Kaplan’s Universal Actor 
System. However, the starting mechanism for 
this solution would probably be an event so 
horrendous as to inculcate in only one trial, a 
prudential view of the consequences of con- 
tinued negative reciprocity relation,18 

To this point the argument has focused upon 
the specific shared value/norm complex to 
which Parsons and Gouldner referred. In this 
context I have tried to show that these theorists 
have tended to underestimate or ignore the 
strife-inducing consequences of the normative 
elements which are central to their respective 
solutions.19 Now, even if this argument has 
been convincingly presented, it still does not 
dispose of the normative theorist’s contention 
that other more general shared values do con- 
tribute to the emergence of integrated security 
communities. Thus, Parsons contends that the 
divergent interests which the shared value of 
modernization cuts across are themselves struc- 





cepts the basic assumptions of Hobbes, also ignores 
the consequences of negative reciprocity for the 
transition from uncontained to contained conflict. 
Thus, while Dahrendorf (1957:231) suggests that 
conflict regulation processes (conciliation, mediation 
and arbitration) rather than Parsons’ shared values 
represent “a more satisfactory solution to the 
Hobbesian problem of order,” he ignores the link 
between these regulative processes and the prior 
fact of aversive exchanges. For an excellent demon- 
stration of the conflict-conflict regulation linkage, 
see Colson (1953) and Hiller (1928:195). 

18 Hobbes’s attempt to link the awakenmg of 
strategic considerations to the desire to avoid the 
experience of highly aversive outcomes is analogous 
to Thibaut and Kelley’s (1965:29) contention that 
the importance of “awareness of consequences” as 
a factor In decislon making increases “when a 
changed situation begins to provide instigations 
to behaviours having poor outcomes.” Also relevant 
here is Boulding’s treatment of the relation between 
social conflict processes and the learning of “long- 
sightedness” (1966b:102). 

19 Relevant here is Sonderman’s critique of the 
assumption that “methods of force and coercion can 
only be relevant to, and engender international 
conflict, while methods of amity, tension reduction 
and disarmament can only lead to the goal of a 
peaceful, cooperative world” (1963:149). 
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tured by a higher level “common framework of 
values and norms” (1962:471). One problem 
with this contention is that nations who share 
values and norms may be as likely to go to 
war with each other as culturally heterogenous 
nations (Etzioni, 1966:60). Another problem is 
that it is precisely the emergence and sharing 
of that limited set of most general normative 
elements most germaine to successfully effecting 
a transition to security communities that one 
has to explain.?° 

A third problem may be traced to the assump- 
tion that consensus at the level of norms some- 
how ensures that national actors will take collec- 
tive action in attempts to solve the international 
problem of order. Olson (1965) clearly demon- 
strates the fallibility of this assumption even 
under the condition of near perfect consensus. 
In the usual case, collective action within and 
between societies is unlikely to take place unless 
the gratification-deprivation ratio of individual 
nations is increased at two levels. First, there 
must be a positive payoff for all, e.g., greater 
security. Secondly, individual actors must also 
receive payoffs which are not shared by other 
actors.24 Only under this type of “collective- 
selective” reward structure are supranational 
peacekeeping organizations (Universal Actor 
System of Kaplan) likely to become established 
and remain viable.“ 

In this formulation the basis of obligation of 
national actors to a supranational collectivity 
is prudential. In small groups or under certain 
relatively rare conditions (monastic), it may be 
reasonable to assume that each individual ac- 
tor’s identification with the group or organiza- 
tion is so great that collective action will be 
forthcoming regardless of the type of incentive 
structure in operation. However, it does seem 
unwise to assume that “moral” rather than 
prudential obligation also underlies collective 


‘action at the level of transactions between na- 


tion states. 


20 Most pertinent here is Etzioni’s (1966:60) con- 
tention that “it is the emergence of the limited 
set of shared values that is relevant to political 
unification that one has to explain. . . . their 
existence is part of the definition of inter-societal 
integration and one is spinning tautologies if one 
views the same set of factors as one’s dependent 
variable (integration) and as the independent vari- 
able (culture) .” 

21 The reason why these conditions must obtain 
is presented in Olson (1965:53-65). 

22 Both Deutch (1966). and Boulding (1966a), 
two scholars with very different orientations to 
the problem of international order, are in essential 
agreement on this point. As the nation state loses 
its “payoff” in terms of the generation of wealth 
and maintenance of security, it will require less 
costly selective incentives to join and/or establish 
supranational organizations. 


SUMMARY ` 


In this eassy an attempt was made to question 
the adequacy of the normative solution to Hob- 
besian problem of order and, at the same time, 
to initiate a reappraisal of the two utilitarian 
solutions—force and exchange—originally enun- 
ciated by Hobbes and Spencer respectively. In 
the context of discussing relations between 
groups relying on force and fraud to satisfy 
wants, it was shown that, unlike the normative 
solution, the two utilitarian solutions not only 
directly confront the problem of establishing 
relatively well-ordered relational systems, but 
do so without burdening sociological theory 
with an unduly restrictive axiomatic basis, 
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COMMENT ON “THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF PARTICPATION IN GROUP 
DISCUSSIONS” AS RELATED 
TO GROUP SIZE 


Bales (1950) was the first to examine, in a 
major program of research, the characteristics 
of interaction in face-to-face groups. His pro- 
cedure was to hire college students needing part- 
time work and ask them to discuss ambiguous 
problems while trained observers (behind “one- 
way” observation windows) recorded the initi- 
ator, recipient, and content of each act, or in- 
tragroup communication. By using two observers 
and comparing their records, Bales hoped to 
measure shared, transmittable (to other social 
scientists) characteristics of these groups. 

One of the earliest analyses (Bales, et al., 
1951) focused on the relationship between the 
initiator and recipient of the acts occurring in 
these face-to-face groups. An important finding 
was that the rank ordering of the group mem- 
bers with respect to the volume of acts initi- 
ated correlated perfectly with the rank ordering 
of the group members with respect to the vol- 
ume of acts received. He also gave some atten- 
tion to the general form of the initiation hier- 
archy in different sized groups, presented on 
charts showing the percentage of acts initiated 
by the group members occupying each initiation 
rank (see Chart 1). Bales then attempted to 
develop a formula that would fit these points 
in interaction hierarchies in groups of size 2 
through 8. His finding was that the agreement 
between the harmonic distribution and the data, 
as presented, was unacceptable 

Since Bales published these charts and tried 
to fit the harmonic distribution to the data, a 
number of researchers have attempted to im- 
prove on his descriptive formula. Their work is 
summarized by Kadane and Lewis (1969). After 
finding that several formulas are equally satis- 
factory (or unsatisfactory, depending upon your 
point of view), they conclude (p. 772), “... It 
seems reasonable to suggest that one forego 
further . . . curve fitting and consider the 
broader problems of developing models which 
could capture the process of interaction, and not 
just its end result” (1969:722). 

One reason that social scientists have at- 
tempted to derive single formula to fit the pat- 
terns for groups of all sizes might be that the 
original data were presented by Bales in such 





scured (see Chart 1). Until recently there was 
little available data on the nature of the initia- 
tion hierarchy in different sized groups, except 
what could be gleaned from Chart 1. However, 
two recent publications (Bales, 1970, Appen- 
dix 3, and Kadane and Lewis, 1969) contain 
more detailed data from research on different 
sized groups. With more precise information, 
initiation hierarchies can be organized to facili- 
tate comparisons across groups of different sizes, 
as shown in Figure 2. Since the same patterns 
result when the percentage-of-acts-received hier- 
archies are plotted for different sized groups 
(using data from Bales, 1970, Appendix 3), 
they have not been presented here. 

Three features of Figure 2 are worthy of 
note. First, it is clear that four-person groups 
have a much different initiation hierarchy, more 
egalitarian, than other sized groups. In the four- 
person groups the difference between the per- 
centage of acts initiated by the top and second 
ranked persons is only 5 percentage points, as 
opposed to 12 to 28 percentage points for the 
other sized groups. The top ranked member 


Cart 1. Rank Ordered Series of Total Acts Initi- 
ated, Compared with Harmonic Distribution, for 
Groups of Sizes Three to Eight 
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initiates fewer acts (32%) in the four-person 
group than the top ranked person in any other 
sized group (40-57%). While there are prob- 
lems with this data, there are almost as many 
sessions! with four-person groups (89) as 
sessions with all other-sized groups combined 
(99), this leads to the consideration that (11 
there may be some type of social processes 
activated in four-person groups that are not 
active in other sized groups, or (2) some social 
processes may undergo considerable modifica- 
tion in four-person groups. 

The unique initiation hierarchy of the four- 
person group would certainly caution one about 
(1) attempting to develop one causal process 
to explain the nature of the initiation hierarchy 
in groups of all sizes, and (2) generalizing to 
other-sized groups from findings specific to four- 
person groups. 

Further examination of Figure 2 suggests that 
two patterns in groups from size five to ten 
appear to be quite stable: (1) The top initiator 
tends to contribute 40-50% of the acts and the 
remainder of the group members, no matter 
how many there are, divide the remaining acts 
among them. (2) There is a suggestion that the 
members divide into.three “initiation classes”: 
the top ranked persons, those group members 
contributing less than the top ranked person 
but more than 10% of the acts, and those group 
members each initiating less than 10% of the 
acts. Two questions arise: (1) Will the same 
patterns be found when more precise measure- 
ment techniques are utilized? (2) Will the same 
patterns be found in larger sized groups? 

If the unique initiation hierarchy in four- 
person groups is replicated in further research, 
several issues bear examination. First, what are 
the special processes unique to four-person 
groups or how are “regular” processes modified 


1There are two kinds of problems with these 
data. First, it is not clear whether Bales refers to 
sessions (the word used in Bales, et al, 1951) or 
groups (the word used in Bales, 1970, Appendix 
3). If these are sessions, they may represent one 
unique group that met 89 times or 89 unique 
groups that each met once. Confidence in the find- 
ings will vary depending upon the number of 
unique groups in the sample. Second, the initiation 
hierarchy Bales reports for four person groups, 
3390, 27%, 23%, and 17%, are not consistent with 
other data collected from “similar” groups. Kadane 
and Lewis (1969:716) report initiation hierarchies 
from four person groups studied at Harvard (37%, 
27%, 22%, and 14%) and Yale (36%, 27%, 21%, 
and 15%) that are different from Bales’ findings. 
Until initiation hierarchies from different sized 
groups are examined under standardized conditions, 
it will not be possible to determine the effect of 
group size on the initiation hierarchy with a high 
degree of certainty. 
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in four-person groups to produce this result? 
Second, it would suggest re-examination of the 
large volume of research conducted with four- 
person groups, either intentionally or due to 
unconcern about group size, with the goal of 
applying the findings to larger sized groups. If 
a four-person group activates special processes 
and develops a uniquely egalitarian status struc- 
ture, then it is a poor choice of group size for 
research intended for extrapolation to other 
sized groups. 

If stable patterns in the initiation hierarchy 
(top initiator responsible for 50% of the acts, 
three “initiation classes”) are found in groups 
larger than size five, it would suggest that the 
Same processes may be occurring in these 
groups. The study of these processes may focus 
on groups of size five or six, thereby simplify- 
ing further research on status structures in 
larger discussion groups. 

PAUL DAVIDSON REYNOLDS 

University of Minnesota 
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SOME COMMENTS CONCERNING MARIS 
ON “LOGICAL ADEQUACY” * 


The recent effort of Ronald Maris to dispel 
the doubts of sociologists who “remain uncon- 
vinced of the utility of logic and statistics as 
applied to sociological theory” and to “consider 
some of the pragmatic advantages of theory 
construction” (1970:1069) is both laudable in 
its intentions and deceptively ambitious in its 
scope. For these reasons alone it deserves a 
thorough critical evaluation. The means by 
which Maris pursues his aims, namely an assess- 


* The author is indebted to Alan R. Perreiah of 
the Philosophy Department, University of Ken- 
tucky, for helpful suggestions made during the 
early stages of the development of this critique. 
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ment of the logical adequacy of Homans’ social 
theory, has a certain ironic character in that its 
success is dependent upon its own logical ade- 
quacy. This is fatal for Maris’ analysis as it is 
presently constituted, since his logical system 
can be shown to entail both trivial and contra- 
dictory conclusions. These difficulties would ap- 
pear to be a result of the manner in which 
Maris has chosen to interpret Homans rather 
than a necessary consequence of Homans’ 
theory per se. The primary purpose of this 
brief critique will be to pinpoint the source of 
these problems in hopes that future analyses 
might avoid them. 

Maris’ attempt to incorporate a time dimen- 
sion into the interpretation of his logical cal- 
culus immediately raises difficulties. His con- 
dition on the implication A->B that “A 
precedes B in a sequence of actions” (1970: 
1072) drastically restricts his use of the rules of 
inference. One of these rules, which Maris uses 
freely in his ensuing analysis, is that of “trans- 
position.” This allows one to conclude from 
A->B that (¢-B)—>(-A). However, the rule 
was not developed with respect to a time ref- 
erence and, therefore, is appropriate only where 
time-order conditions do not apply. Any at- 
tempt to use transposition presents a dilemma 
for Maris’ semantic interpretation of the impli- 
cation symbol. This becomes apparent when 
subscripts representing a time sequence are at- 
tached to the variables A and B as follows: 

Ay—>B,, where’t+ 1 is some time later than t. 
By transposition this becomes: 

(-BiudoC At). 

However, such a result violates Maris’ rule that 
the term on the left-hand side of the implication 
must precede in time the term on the right- 
hand side. One may be tempted to reinterpret 
the above to read: 

(-Bi)—3(- Aca), 
but such an ad hoc manipulation renders all 
time distinctions meaningless. Maris must either 
drop his time-order condition or else restrict his 
use of rules of inference to those which do not 
commute variables with respect to the implica- 
tion sign. 

If. he chooses the former option, then he can- 
not interpret the results of his logical manipu- 
lations from a time perspective. This means that 
he cannot avoid the embarrassing implications 
of results such as his Proposition 7 (1970: 
1080) simply by saying it is “a logical conse- 
quence of the satiation principle.” His’ logical 
calculus will not permit this kind of semantic 
interpretation. Alternately, if he decides to re- 
strict his rules of inference to maintain consist- 
ency of time order, it is doubtful that he can 
derive many inferences that are not immediately 


obvious at the informal verbal level of analysis. 
One thing is clear. He cannot preserve both a 
time-ordered interpretation of the -implication . 
symbol and all the rules of inference that he 
applies to his system, given the kind of logical 
calculus with which he has chosen to interpret 
Homans’ theory. Such a calculus is not suf- 
ficiently flexible to incorporate all of the fea- 
tures he proposes. Whether it is sufficiently 
flexible to be useful for the primary purpose of 
Maris’ analysis is another issue, the considera- 
tion of which leads directly to the question of _ 
logical adequacy. 

Maris does not rigorously define what he 
means by logical adequacy, but at least two cri- 
teria are apparent in his discussion. First, the 
postulates of a theory should be capable of 
generating all of its propositions (and perhaps 
more). At times, it seemes that Maris goes even 
further and suggests that the mere ability to 
produce an abundance of theorems is one test 
of logical adequacy (1970:1080). This would 
be a fallacious assumption, since an inconsistent 
system. is capable of generating all gramatically 
correct expressions (Copi, 1970:178). 

More appropriate is his second criterion, 
which is that a theoretical system must be 
logically consistent. As Maris generates a state- 
ment which by his own admission “appears to 
be self-contradictory” (1970:1080), the issue of 
consistency merits scrutiny. Since it is now ob- 
vious that his use of the time dimension to 
escape the apparent contradiction is not valid, 
the sequence of statements by which it was gen- 
erated requires further examination. When the 
argument is taken up at the point where Maris 
terminates the development of his system 
(1970:1080), it is possible to generate the se- 
quence: 


71. 71 [sic] (+OrP)—> (—OrP) 
(Maris’ last proposition) 
72. 8. (—OrP) ®© (—OrP) 
71, Material Implication 2 


73. 9. (--OrP) 
8, Tautology 

74. 10. (+OvP)-> (—OvP) 
4,2, H.S. 


75. 11. (—OvP) © (—OvP) 
10, Material Implication 


1 One of Copi’s few rules of inference (1954:42- 
43) which might be preserved within a time-ordered 
system is the Hypothetical Syllogism (H. S.), upon 
which Zetterberg’s (1965) axiomatic theory de- 
pends. But, as Zetterberg often demonstrates, one 
hardly needs the rigor of a formal system in order 
to make deductions based on this rule. 

2 The source for rules of inference in this dis- 
cussion is a different work (Copi, 1954:42-43) from 
that to which Maris refers (though by the same 
author), but the rules themselves are the same. 
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76. 12. (—OvwP) ` 
11, Tautology 
77. 13. (—OrP)>(—Pr0) 
1, Transposition 
78. 14. (—PrO) 
13, 9, M. P. 


What meaning can be given to Propositions 
9, 12, and 14? Proposition 9, for instance, must 
be interpreted to mean “O” does not reward 
P.” The variables OrP, PrO, and OvP are thus 
given specific truth values. To be consistent 
with Maris’ interpretation, made with reference 
to Figure 2 (1970:1077), one must conclude 
that these variables are constants.2 Normally 
the analysis would terminate at this point, since 
the assignment of constant values to major 
variables renders the system trivial, especially 
for the purposes Maris has in mind. A “sys- 
tematic theory” concerned with the relation- 
ship between variables has little utility when 
those variables must be interpreted as constants. 

However, interesting results can still be gen- 
erated. This is possible because Maris advances 
postulates and theorems at the outset which he 
later ignores. Specifically, his Postulate 1 
(1970:1072) and Theorem 1.3 (1970:1076) do 
not enter into his analysis. On this account, 
Maris may be faulted on the same grounds for 
which he faults Homans, namely that he has not 
examined fully the interrelations among the 
statements of his system. Moreover, not even 
tentative conclusions can be drawn concerning 
the consistency of a system when certain of its 
major premises remain unexamined. When 
Theorem 1.3 is introduced into the analysis, it 
is possible to extend the above sequence as 
follows: 


79. 15. |-{ tove» (=o) } | 
|-{ (—PvO)> (+OvP) >] + 


Theorem 1.3 


3 One might think that this conclusion is merely 
an artifact of the elementary example cited, where 
both variables are dichtomous. However, this does 
not gppear to be the case. Even if a more general 
situation is envisioned and a many-valued interpre- 
tation of the logical calculus is permitted (Rescher, 
1969), Propositions 9, 12, and 14 still call for the 
assignment of a particular truth value to a particu- 
lar variable. Thus these variables must still be 
interpreted as constants. 

* Since Maris does not indicate otherwise, it is 
assumed that both his “not” and his “—~” refer to 
logical negation, This interpretation appears to be 
consistent with his analysis of Figure 2 (1970: 
1076-1077). 
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80. 16. -{ (+OvP)-> (—PvO0) } 
15, Simplification 


81. 17. -{ (—OvP) © (—Pv0) } 


16, Material Implication 


{ -owp } i { -vo } 


17, De Morgan 


(+OvP) > (+PvO) 
18, Double Negation 


(+OvP) 
19, Simplification 


(+OvP) - (—OvP) 
20, 12, Conjunction 


(+OrP) - (+Pr0) 
3, 20, M. P. 


(+OrP) 
22, Simplification 


(+-OrP) - (—OrP) 
23, 9, Conjunction 


Note that Propositions 21 and 24 are con- 
tradictions. On the basis of either of these, one 
must conclude that the whole system is incon- 
sistent. But does the contradiction lie in Ho- 
mans’ theory or merely in Maris’ interpretation 
of it? The fact that Theorem 1.3 played a major 
role in the development of the contradiction sug- 
gests the latter. This suspicion is confirmed 
when the right-hand term of the conjunction is 
examined more closely: 


82, 18. 


83, 19, 
84, 20. 
85. 21. 
86. 22. 
87. 23. 


88. 24. 


89, 25. -4 (—PvO)->(+0vP) 


15, Commutation and Simplification 


90. 26. — { (-+-PvO) © (+-OvP) \ 
25, Material Implication 


91. 27. (—PvO) + (—OvP) 
26, DeMorgan 


92, 28. (—OvP) 
27, Commutation and Simplification 


93. 29. (+OvP) - (—OvP) 
20, 28, Conjunction 


Proposition 29 is the same contradiction as 
Proposition 21, except that it has been generated 
from Theorem 1.3 without reference to any 
other propositions. Thus Theorem 1.3 is in- 
herently contradictory. Yet, this theorem em- 
bodies the essential features of Maris’ interpre- 
tation of Homans.* One significant question then 


*Theorem 1.3 is a result of Maris’ assumption 
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remains. Is it possible to revise Maris’ analysis 
so as to preserve his derivation’ of Homans’ 
theory and yet to eliminate the logical difficul- 
ties that presently invalidate his conclusions? 
I believe that it is and that it can be accom- 
plished in a variety of ways, depending upon the 
assumptions one wishes to make in the process 
of extending Homans’ theory. It will suffice to 
terminate this analysis by indicating one pos- 
sible sequence of corrective measures in broad 
outline. 

This sequence involves three basic steps. 
First, Theorems 1.2 and 1.3 can be eliminated, 
since they are not necessary to the derivation 
of Maris’ Propositions T1-T40 (1970:1069). 
This will exclude the contradictions generated 
above. Second, the problem of triviality can be 
solved by incorporating a time dimension into 
the analysis.” In order to account for this di- 
mension, it will be necessary to introduce a 
“universal quantifier’ (Copi, 1954:69) with 
respect to time.® If this is done properly, each 
of the two elements in the logical disjunctions 
posited by Propositions 8 and 11 will refer to a 
different time period, and Propositions 9, 12, 
and 14 can be avoided. Finally, it will be neces- 
sary to avoid a trivial conclusion inherent in the 
conjunction of Postulate 5 and Theorem 1.1. 
Theorem 1.1 refers to the law of distributive 
justice, while Postulate 5 refers to what happens 
when this law fails. A trivial conclusion is 
avoided only by placing conditions on one or 
both of these statements. An “existential quanti- 
fier” (Copi, 1954:69) should be sufficient for 
this purpose. The reader is left to work out the 
details of these modifications. 

In closing, one further point needs clarifica- 
tion. This analysis has been highly critical of 
Maris’ use of formal logic. Such criticism has 
been necessary because this aspect of his work 
lacks both the comprehensiveness and the rigor 
that are required for the examination of the 
logical structure of sociological theory. How- 
ever, other aspects of Maris’ analysis are not 
thereby invalidated. Moreover, provided the 


“that conversion of universal propositions and ex- 
tension of the implied diagonal in a relationship 

. . are valid operations.” (1970:1077). When this 
principle is applied in a similar manner to the 
other postulates of Maris’ system, similar contra- 
dictions will result, 

5 Such a dimension is an integral part of Homans’ 
theory but has been ignored by Maris in the con- 
struction of his logical system. 

3 The universal quantifier is an element in what 
is known as a first-order predicate calculus. Copi 
(1954:66-119) discusses some rules of inference ap- 
propriate to this kind of calculus which are not 
applicable within the propositional calculus used 
by Maris. ; 
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pitfalls noted above are avoided, it appears.that 
formal logical analysis might help to advance 
the level of theoretical discourse. Thus Maris 
has taken an initial step toward surmounting 
problems which plague us all, 
Don GRAY 
University of Kentucky 
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THE LOGICAL ADEQUACY OF “THE 
LOGICAL ADEQUACY OF HOMANS’ 
SOCIAL THEORY” 


Partisans of statistical and mathematical ap- 
proaches to sociological theory like to regard 
their writings as major “advances” on the 
frontiers of scientific sociology. Lest Professor 
Maris’ article (1970) be construed ag an ad- 
vance in this or any other realm, some com- 
ments should be made on his forma] demonstra- 
tion of the logical adequacy of Homans’ theory 
of interaction. Maris’ use of the expression 
“logical adequacy” in the title of his article is 
perhaps misleading. He states in a footnote 
that, strictly speaking, his derivations should be 
called “logic-like propositions” (1970:1072). It 
is never made clear, however, why the article 
was not, therefore, entitled “The Logic-Like 
Adequacy of Homans’ Social Theory.” The use 
of “logic-like propositions” in a demonstration 
of logical adequacy would seem to be analogous 
to utilizing “mathematic-like equations” in an 
examination of the mathematical adequacy of 
some theory of mathematical sociology. The 
discussion of “mathematic-like equations” or 
“logic-like propositions” leads us into immense 
problems of language. For mathematics, it seems 
clear that outside of a formal system, the no- 
tion of “equation” makes little sense. Outside of 
the formal criteria of proof: axioms, rules of 
formation, and rules of transformation (such 
as the definitions of properties of numbers and 
the rules of mathematical operations), there 
would be no basis on which to decide whether 
or not an equivalence relationship obtained; this 
is elemetary algebra. The notion of logical ade- 
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quacy, of the formal validity of deductions, be- 
comes a similarly uninterpretable concept out- 
side of an explicit formal framework. Maris, 
therefore, by hedging on whether his symbolic 
scheme is “logic,” makes it impossible for him 
to demonstrate “logical adequacy.” His appeal 
to “elementary rules of inference” is subject to 
similar difficulties. Rules of inference in formal 
proofs refer to particular formal systems, and 
Maris embraces none, 

We may disregard Professor Maris’ comments 
on “logic-like propositions” and deal with his 
article, as the title and conclusion should per- 
mit, as an attempt at a demonstration of logical 
adequacy. 

Maris’ formulation may be viewed as either 
the formulation of an entirely new logistic sys- 
tem or as a usage of the propositional calculus, 
a long established system which deals with sen- 
tences as the basic logical unit. Circumstantial 
evidence suggests this to be Maris’ intent. He 
(1970:1072) refers to Copi’s.elementary logic 
text in a footnote on rules of inference, and 
Copi states these rules of inference in reference 
to arguments in the propositional calculus. It 
seems clear that Maris is not referring to the 
predicate calculus although it would appear that 
this would be more appropriate to his pur- 
poses. In any case, his reconstruction of Ho- 
mans’ verbal formulations is in a style that 
prevents easy application of predicate calculus, 
as the grammatical nature of many of the terms 
he presents and uses is not clear. 

If Maris’ formulation is taken to be in the 
propositional calculus, it is clearly inadequate. 
The most apparent problems are grammatical. 
Maris continually uses logical operators, prin- 
cipally the material conditional, to refer to 
terms rather than entire sentences. In his fifth 
postulate of Homans’ theory, for example, one 
term of the biconditional is written 

t. DJ—>A.’ 
This would apparently be translated (using 
Maris’ chart) into ordinary language as “if less 
distributive justice then anger,” which is not 
a sentence. Similar objections may be made to 
the expressions that make up the theory like 
‘(~ OsaP)’ and ‘(+ PrO). It is not at all clear 
that these are sentences either. Grammatically, 
in ordinary language, many of them do not seem 
to be. In terms of assigning truth values or of 
confirmation, they are not clearly indicative 
sentences. It seems meaningless to assign a 
truth value to an expression like “The more 
valuable to Person the activity (or sentiment) 
he gets or expects to get from other.” Yet this 
is asserted to materially imply “the more valu- 
able to Other the activity (or sentiment) Per- 
son gives to him.” If these are not statements 
to which truth values may be assigned, they 
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cannot be utilized in the propositional calculus. 

The “basic rules of inference’ Maris utilizes 
are, therefore, inappropriate. As was suggested 
above, rules of transformation or inference refer 
to particular formal -systems. Maris’ expressions 
do not satisfy the criteria for the formal system 
from which the rules upon which he bases his 
deductions are taken. 

Although Maris’ formulation cannot be a 
proper usage of the propositional calculus, it 
could perhaps be argued that this is an entirely 
new logistic system, There is some circumstan- 
tial evidence for this interpretation. Maris re- 
fers to “methods involving a synergistic blend- 
ing of statistical and logical reasoning,” defines 
the ideas of “more” and “less” in terms of Q 
coefficients, and discusses “associational lan- 
guage.” This interpretation, like the first, leads 
into insurmountable difficulties and ambiguities. 
The difficulties are not, however, those which 
Maris recognizes.1 The problem is that rules of 
formation and transformation are never stated 
explicitly; so it is unclear what constitutes valid 
argumentation.? As Quine states (1940:4), “In- 
sofar as logical or mathematical truth can be 
detected at all, the standards can be formulated 
explicitly as criteria hinging upon the notational 
patterns of statements.” Maris prevents us from 
detecting the formal validity of his arguments 
by declining to define the legitimate application 
of his modes of notational composition and 
statement composition. In one “theorem-candi- 
date,” modes of statement composition like the 
material conditional refer to statements, and 


1 Maris derives a theorem [(+OrP>(—OrP)] 
which he believes to be self-contradictory and in- 
consistent with P2 [(+PrO)>(-+OrP)]. If the 
rules of the propositional calculus were being used, 
the theorem would be seen to be only a paradox 
which implies that some of these situations could 
not occur, and in no way inconsistent with P2. 
Maris’ comments at this point are mysterious in- 
deed. Several interpretations might be argued: 
that it is simply further evidence that this is an 
entirely new logistic system, that Maris has made 
an elementary error of interpretation, or that his 
ccmments are themselves self-contradictory. The 
third interpretation is borne out by his comment: 
“Since no other arguments produced logically iu- 
consistent propositions, it is tentatively concluded 
that Homans’ postulates are logically consistent.” 
This comment suggests that Maris believes that an 
inconsistency has been derived. Using the Post cri- 
terion for consistency, which should hold for 
any logical or mathematical system, Maris would 
be bound to reject the entire scheme, but he does 
not, ‘ 

2 The standard works in this field, such as Wood- 
ger’s The Technique of Theory Construction (1939), 
illustrate the proper development of syntactical] 
rules. 
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in the next refer to nouns like “reward” and 
“authority.” As was suggested in reference to 
the propositional calculus, it is unclear what 
the legitimate usages of the “rules of inference” 
are in this case. Maris does not state an inter- 
pretation of these rules; therefore, we are left 
with no ideas as to their proper use. 

An additional difficulty is Maris’ symboliza- 
tion scheme. Quine (1960:157~161) suggests 
that the notation is a means for simplification 
of theory, that a notation is explained by the 
“implicit specification of simple mechanical 
operations whereby any sentence in logical no- 
tation can be directly expanded, if not into 
quite ordinary language, at least into semi- 
ordinary language . . . Hence to paraphrase a 
sentence of ordinary language into logical sym- 
bols is virtually to paraphrase it into a special 
part still of ordinary or semi-ordinary language 
».” (1960:159) Quine further notes that this 
expansion should be one which captures the 
meaning of the original ordinary language state- 
ment. 

Therefore, if Maris’ translation of Homans’ 
propositions into symbols is mechanically ex- 
panded back into ordinary language, these prop- 
ositions can be compared to Homans’ original 
statements as a test of the adequacy of the 
notational scheme. A simple example is Ho- 
mans’ postulate number 2. 


Homans: “The more often within a given period 
of time a man’s activity rewards the 
activity of any other, the more often 
the other will emit the activity.” 

“if more a unit of Person’s activity 
rewards a unit of Other’s activity, then 
more a unit of Other’s activity rewards 
a unit of Person’s activity.” 


Maris: 


This may be repeated for each postulate and 
theorem. 

The conclusion that is forced upon us is 
simple, Maris’ demonstration is logically inade- 
quate. His “synergistic blending of statistical 
and logical reasoning” is no more than a lumpy 
mixture of techniques drawn from divergent 
logical systems without benefit of the constitu- 
ents that make them meaningful. His symboliza- 
tion of Homans’ theory is no more than the 
transformation of an argument in ordinary lan- 
guage to a symbolic pidgin English. Moreover, 
he has ignored considerations which would have 
made his paper valuable. By failing to attempt 
definition of Homans’ theoretical terms, he has 
missed an opportunity to deal with serious cri- 
ticisms of Homans’ theory raised by philoso- 
phers such as Louch (1969), who contends that 
the theory is true by virtue of interdependent 
definitions of the central concepts. 

STEPHEN TURNER 

University of Missouri—Columbia 
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ON MARIS AND THE LOGIC OF TIME 


Maris (1970) attempts to formalize some 
theses of Homans’ in order to permit deduction 
of consequences thought to be of pragmatic in- 
terest. However, his methods of formalization 
bear little relationship to the normal roles 
played by the symbols used, and so he fails 
to realize that his deductive procedures, al- 
though standard for the symbols, are invalid 
for the uses he makes of them. The outcome is 
that he must choose between following the nota- 
tion (which in this case involves Homans in a 
contradiction) or rejecting most of his deriva- 
tions. i 

Maris (1970:1080) offers “(+0OrP)—-> 
(—OrP)” as a derived but apparently self-con- 
tradictory statement. He then suggests that it 
is not really self-contradictory because “it is a 
logical consequence of the satiation principle 
(and may be glossed by) ‘the more rewarding 
an activity in the past, the less rewarding is 
future activity.” I assume from this that 
Maris’ fundamental logic is a temporal logic 
and that “—>” is to be understood in some such 
sense as “is followed (temporally) by.” This 
temporal interpretation is supported by earlier 
phrases: “If in the past ..., then, .. . the 
more likely .. . now” (1970:1071); “more re- 
warding activity precedes the lessened value of 
that activity’ (1970:1072n7); “T11. The 
greater the value .. ., the greater will be...” 
(1970:1073). Only on this assumption is the ap- 
parent contradiction saved because “+” and 
“— clearly mean “more” and “less” (1970: 
1072) and are constantly glossed by “the 
greater” and “the less” or “the fewer.” Since 
our statement cannot mean anything like “the 
greater OrP, the less OrP,” ie., “as OrP in- 
creases, OrP decreases,” or possibly “if OrP igs 
large, OrP is small,” a temporal reading is 
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needed to save the contradiction. I therefore 
discount Maris’ official position which is bor- 
rowed without ‘qualification from elementary 
logic texts. 

An immediate consequence of the temporality 
of “—»” is that all Maris’ inferences waich de- 
-pend upon the principle of “Transposition” are 
invalid. This principle, sometimes called “Con- 
traposition” after a traditional analogue, per- 
mits the interchange of terms before and after 
“—>” provided we alter their signs. An example: 
(+ OrP)—>(+ OvP)/(— OvP)~—»(- OrP). In the 
standard case, where the arrow represents ma- 
terial implication, this is of course a valid move. 
Here, however, counterexamples are readily 
found. It is for example true that the growth 
of the military-industrial complex was followed 
by increased American investment in South- 
east Asia, but it may well turn out to be false 
that decreased American involvement in South- 
east’ Asia will be followed by a diminishing of 
the military-industrial complex. 

Maris’ discussion of a rule he calls “Conver- 
sion” suggests partial awareness of the problem. 
This principle, which permits interchanging 
terms before and after “—>”, is said to be an 
empirical rather than a logical matter (1970: 
1076). One might suppose that he has merely 
overlooked the need to defend Transposition in 
this way and that as a matter of fact its con- 
clusion is true when its premiss is true. I do 
not myself believe that such an argument could 
be given, but rather than debate the matter I 


will show that the argument Maris does give of ` 


this type in favor of Conversion is itself faulty 
if the arrow is taken in the (by now) femiliar 
temporal sense. This is, in any event, desirable 
because Contraposition can be derived from 
Conversion and a further, similarly defended, 
empirical principle designated “E.A.” 

His discussion of Conversion assumes that 
sentences like “(+ R—-+L)” (glossed by “The 
greater the reward, the greater the liking”) re- 
port scattergrams with high positive coefficients 
of association between R and L and tha: sen- 
tences like “(+ R->— L)” report scatterzrams 
with high negative coefficients between E. and 
L. Clearly each point on such a scattezgram 
represents an individual for which R and L 
are recorded atemporally, i.e., we do not take 
a reading of the feature to the left of the ar- 
row from the early part of the individual's life 
span while taking a reading of the other feature 
from the latter part of the individual’s life span. 
Equally clearly, then, a sentence like “(+R 
—R)” does indeed report a contradiction be- 
cause it depends upon various readings in which 
certain individuals have both low and high R. 
It is therefore clear that the scattergram view 
and the temporal interpretation are incompati- 
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ble, and so it is clear that Maris’ argument for 
Conversion must be rejected if we accept the 
temporal interpretation. Indeed, it is doubtful 
that Maris’ thesis is true, given the temporal 
interpretation even for Homans’ terms. A 
counterexample: It may be true (T14) that if 
a person is of high rank within a group his ac- 
tivities will come to conform to the group 
norm; but it is not necessarily true, either as a 
matter of fact or of logic, that conforming to 
the norms of the group will be followed by the 
reaching of high rank. 

I conclude therefore that Transposition, which 
Maris claims is a logically correct move, is not 
correct and that Conversion, which Maris claims 
to be empirically correct, is not correct on the 
temporal interpretation. I add without argu- 
ment that the further move called “E.A.” 
(Maris, 1070:1077) is best thought of as a con- 
sequence of Conversion and Transposition and 
falls with them. 

I believe a principal source of Maris’ dif- 
ficulty lies in the assumption that one can 
formalize with “logic-like” symbols, i.e., without 
ever committing one’s self to a particular syn- 
tactic role for each type of symbol. The stan- 
dard logical “—” is an operator which when 
placed between sentences yields further sen- 
tences. We sometimes call it a truth function 
which assigns truth values (associate with the 
formed sentences) in a definite way when its 
arguments (associated with the constituent sen- 
tences) are truth values. This is why truth- 
functional arguments like those of Maris’ (1070: 
1077) make sense; and it is why when one de- 
parts from the interpretation with “logic-like” 
formalizations—in which something other than 
sentences occupies the slots around the arrow— 
the arguments collapse. The syntax of the sym- 
bols, and their very definitions, are just the 
criteria for validity in argument. There is, there- 
fore, little chance of success in argument when 
syntax is sloppy. And Maris is, above all, care- 
less about syntax. He typically sprays in nouns 
(‘A’ in P5) or odd compounds based on sen- 
tences (‘(+ OvP)’) into slots reserved for sen- 
tences on his official view and cannot therefore 
avoid the consequences. 

I should add in his defense that he has been 
seduced by the view commonly drawn out of 
elementary logic texts that the algebra of classes 
(Boolean algebra or sometimes syllogistic) is 
somehow equivalent to the logic of propositions 
(Maris 1970:1076). This is true only in a most 
qualified way and is especially hazardous when, 
as in our case, arrows occur in more than one 
context within a sentence (Russell 1960:121). 

The second source of difficulty lies in Maris’ 
strategy of overcoming logical gaps with em- 
pirical, derived rules of inference such as Con- 
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version.. Once one finds that the sense of one’s 
symbols cannot yield certain conclusions, the 
next move is to make explicit what further 
principles are needed to obtain such results 
and to count them, if they are not themselves 
logically true, as empirical premisses. Had Maris 
done so, Conversion would stand as a further 
postulate -and not as an apparent rule of in- 
ference or an “assumption” of a special sort. His 
work would then exhibit the orderly pattern 
of theory building which he himself cites (1970: 
1071n3). Maris is aware of this point as I noted 
above, but he may well have diverted his at- 
tention away from the logic of ‘“—»” and so 
from its temporality by regarding Conversion 
as a kind of empirical extension of the sense 
of the symbol. Such a view, although theoreti- 
cally attractive (Quine, 1961, discusses some of 
the issues) is of little practical value in de- 
veloping adequate symbolisms, 
ROBERT PRICE 


The Pennsylvania State University 
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SECOND THOUGHTS: USES OF LOGIC IN 
THEORY CONSTRUCTION * 


Max Weber commented (in “Science as a Vo- 
cation”) that “every scientific ‘fulfillment’ raises 
new ‘questions’; it asks to be ‘surpassed’ and 
outdated. Whoever wishes to serve science has 
to resign himself to this fact.” Of course, my 
paper on the logical adequacy of Homans’ so- 
cial theory can be improved (Maris, 1970). 
Temporal and stochastic dimensions have to be 
introduced more clearly and precisely into the 
calculus: perhaps time should be conceived of 
as a “universal quantifier”; the concepts of logi- 
cal and empirical adequacy require differentia- 
tion; there is always the problem of the symbo- 
lization not fully or accurately reflecting the 
subtleties of Homans’ “ordinary” language; 
some of the postulates and theorems are not 


* A very helpful. criticism by I. Richard Savage 
was received and incorporated into the text. 
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very useful (i.e., unnecessary and contradictory 
statements in the theory need to be eliminated) ; 
a few of the theorems are redundant; some of 
the definitions and theorems are in fact pos- 
tulates and should be added to the list of pos- 
tulates; and finally, those definitions that are 
retained should be stated as equivalences—not 
as material implications. As Gray notes in his 
comment, the task is indeed “deceptively am- 
bitious.” Such complex, formal, interdisciplinary 
endeavors tend to make cowards of us all. At 
the same time one grows weary of avoiding im- 
portant problems only because they are difficult 
and admit no final, complete resolution. Alfred 
North Whitehead said in such situations it is 
wise to “seek simplicity and distrust it.” I have 
sought simplicity in order to get started.. To 
keep alive this important polemic on the uses 
of systematic theory construction in sociology, 
it is now appropriate to exhibit some skepticism. 

What is meant by “logically adequate” is de- 
lineated sufficiently in Column 2, p. 1072 and in 
Chart 1, p. 1071 (Maris, 1970). The problem is 
that the analysis is not faithful to the paradigm 
for logical adequacy, since statistical and logical 
notations are combined and since nonstandard 
symbols are used to indicate material implica- ‘ 
tions (“~>” instead of “D”) and negation 
(“—” instead of “~”). The first step in un- 
tangling this muddle is to make a strictly logi- 
cal interpretation of Homan’s propositions. This 
can be done by eliminating all “+” symbols in 
the theory and by replacing “—” with “~” and 
“>” with “D”? (of course, this strictly logical 
notation does not allow one to reflect accurately 
the semantics in Homans’ propositions—see 
Turner’s comment-—but it does provide a more 
intelligible foundation upon which to build). 
With these revisions Homans’ second postulate’ 
now becomes: = 

P2 it (PrO) _ (OrP) 

(“rP” is interpreted as the contextually implied 
conclusion of the consequent in P2). P2 now 
“says” that there are no cases where Person 
rewards Other and Other does not reward Per- 
son. That is, the truth table for P2 is simply 
that of material implication: 


(PrO) > (OrP) 
T T T 


T F F 
FT T 
F T F 


(Note that this formalization entails that Ho- 
mans’ propositions are empirical generalizations 
—not laws or. analytical propositions—whose 
truth-values are contingent upon the component 
truth-values of the subject and predicate terms . 
of the empirical generalizations.) 

This means at the same time less and more 
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ttan Homans’ ordinary language statement of 
. b's second postulate. Clearly, it is semantically 
unacceptable, although there has been syntacti- 
cel improvement. Serious questions remain 
about the meanings of “P” and “O,” and about 
‘the subtleties of the quantity and quality of the 
proposition. 


‘To begin with, let us assume that there is a. 


callection of people denoted by the symbols 
Qs... Qu, where M > 2 and that “P” and 
“O” are used as generic names for individuals 
from that collection. In a given line of proof 
(unless quantified universally) each use of “P” 
rezers to the same specific individual in the col- 
‘lection (likewise for “O”), When “P” and “O” 
appear in the same line, they refer to different 
people. With this convention we can interchange 
“Pp? and “O” in any proposition (and, thus, 
eliminate the need for some conversions—viz,, 
these involving “O” and “P” as subjects or 
predicates—cf. Price). 

n order to capture the expression of time, 
we may introduce the logic of propositional 
furctions. Minimally, we could interpret P2 
with an “existential quantifier.” E.g., 

P2 (4e)[(PrO)e(OrP) a], 
which means “there exists at least one t such 
thar at t Person rewards Other and at t + 1 Other 
rewards Person. Such a notation would avoid 
several contradictions in the present theory (cf. 
my statement 71 and Gray and Price’s criti- 
cisms). However, P21: is a very weak propo- 
siticn, It is certainly too specific and trivial to 
qualify as a translation of a postulate in an 
axicmatic theory (see Gray’s comment). 

To avoid triviality, we suggest the use of time 
as g “universal quantifier.” P2 could be stated 
as: 

P2,, (t)[(PrO).D (OrP) ua], 

which means “given any t, if at t Person rewards 
Other, then at t+1 Other rewards Person.” 
P2,,is a universal affirmative proposition which 
could enter into demonstrations of theorems by 
the principle of ‘Universal Instantiation”; i.e., 
if (t)¢t,ot+1,then¢ga,da+1, 
where “œ?” is any individual symbol (denoting 
a specific instance of P21,). 

Unfortunately P2,, is still semantically in- 
adequate, since it embodies no indication of 
probability. At the very least, P2 means: 

Pas Pr[(OrP)tn/(PrO).] >Prf (OrP) eas/ 

(PrO) J, 
wher2 P [A/B] is the probability of A given B 
and, (PrO). is the complement of (PrO),. Still, 
neithzr P2,, or P2, indicates the principle of 
satiation, That is, presumably some instance of 
P2ty, say (PrO) m, is going to imply (OrP) maa; 
whick contradicts the second postulate. This 
means that a truly adequate symbolization of 
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Homans’ theory is going to require highly struc- 
tured and elaborate statements. 

Most of Gray, Price, and Turner’s criticisms 
can be. met as follows, First, delete P1, since 
it requires strange notation and is not used in 
the deductions (however, I doubt that Homans 
would approve of this). Second, restate P2 — P5 
as: 


P2. (t)[(PrO):D (OrP) a2] 

P3. (t)[(OvP),.> { (OrP)-(PrO)}.] 
P4. (t)[ (OrP).D (OvP) 143] 

PS. (t)[{(OvP)-(PvO)}.5 (OaP) eu] 


Where t is any time and t+1 is any discrete 
increment in time. Third, add statement 1 as a 
postulate: 

P6. (t)[(PvO).D (OvP)e] 
Fourth, eliminate “Empirical Association” as 
a rule of inference (which deletes propositions 
4,5, 7, and 12). Old theorems T2 and T3 are 


then derived as indicated: 
1. (OvP).>D aoe - P3, UL 
2. (OvP). D (PrO). 1, Simp. 
3. T2(t)[(OvP).2> (PrO);] 2, UG 
4. (PrO).D (OrP) 1 P2, UI 
5. m~ (OrP) aa D ~ (PrO). 4, ‘Trans. 
6. T3(t)[~ (OrP) aD ~ (PrO):] 5, UG 


Fifth, revise the definitions. Definitions are 
usually stated as equivalences in logic. Thus, old 
D5 is in correct form; D1 is actually a derived 
theorem (27); D6 should be stated as “Azs~ 
L”; D2 (“RDL”) is a derived theorem (32); 
D3 is best conceived of as Postulate 7 (“LD 
I”); and D4 should be restated ag “SA==L”. 
Having made these revisions (other revisions 
would have to be made throughout the theory) 
and using an abbreviated form of notation. T4 
can now be deduced: 


7, VDR T2 

8. RDL T9 

9, LDI P7 

10. L=SA D4 

11. VDI 7, 8, 9, HS. 
12. VDL 7, 8, H.S. 
13. VDSA 10, 12 * 


14. T4V D (ISA) 11, 13, Conj. 

* [VDL)-(L=SA)]D(VDSA) is an analytic 
proposition. l 

Sixth, replace Conversion as a rule of in- 
ference. For example, old proposition 10 (“L 
— SA”)can be derived from new proposition 10, 
Equivalence, and Simplification. Proposition 33 
(“LDR”) can be derived from D1, D6, H.S., 
and Transposition. Proposition 40 (“SADIL”) 
can be derived from D4, Equivalence, and Sim- 
plification, etc. Seventh, correct redundancies. 
For example, 31 and 33; 43, 47, and 60 are 
identical propositions (incidentally 71.71 should 
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read “71.7.”). Eighth, translate all propositions 
into the new notation outlined in point four 
above and restate the entire theory incorpo- 
rating all suggested revisions. . 

Finally, two of Gray’s points require special 
comments. First, it is a little unfair and un- 
realistic to criticize someone for not having 
examined the “full implications” of a system. 
To do this task thoroughly would probably re- 
quire utilizing a computer and perhaps a book 
to report the results. In any event one is pri- 
marily interested in self-contradictory or in- 
ternally inconsistent implications, not all im- 
plications. Second, Gray is correct that a 
theory’s ability to generate new propositions is 
not necessarily a test of its logical adequacy. 
However, it is useful in suggesting novel hy- 
potheses for empirical investigation. | 

RONALD W, Maris 

The Johns Hopkins University 


ERRATUM | 


In Leo Rigsby’s review of Innovation in 
Mass Education, by David Street, published 
in the April 1971 issue of the ASR, pp. 376- 
378, two lines of type were unintentionally 
transposed. The second sentence of the first 
full paragraph on page 377 should read as 
follows: 


He rightfully castigates the bulk of evaluation 
research, especially that conducted in field set- 
tings, for concentrating on only one independent 
variable—exposure to the program. He com- 
ments: “With the question unanswered of 
whether or not any real change in staff behavior 
is induced by the existence of ‘the program,’ 
the no-difference results: of many evaluative 
studies tell us very little” (p. 8). 


MANUSCRIPTS FOR THE 
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may submit manuscripts of 100 to 300 typed pages for 
publication in the ASA Arnold and Caroline Rose Mono- 
graph Series in Sociology to the Series Editor, Sheldon 
Stryker, Department of Sociology, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401. 
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NATIONAL COMMISSION ON THE CAUSES AND PREVENTION 
| OF VIOLENCE: REPORTS. 


Vol. I & Il, VIOLENCE IN AMERICA: 
HISTORICAL AND COMPARATIVE PER- 
SPECTIVES, prepared by Hugh Davis 
Graham and Ted Robert Gurr. 1969. 644 pp. 
Vol. I, $1.25. Vol. II, $1.50. 

Vol. WI, THE POLITICS OF PROTEST: 
VIOLENT ASPECTS OF PROTEST AND 
CONFRONTATION, prepared by Jerome 
Skolnick, 1969. 276 pp. $1.25. 

Vol. IV, RIGHTS IN CONCORD: THE RE- 
SPONSE TO THE COUNTER-INAUGU- 

_ RAL PROTEST ACTIVITIES IN WASH- 

_ INGTON, D.C., JANUARY 18-20, 1969. 
A special staff study submitted by the Task 
Force on Law and Law Enforcement. 1969. 
120 pp. $1.00. 

Vol. V, SHOOT-OUT IN CLEVELAND: 
BLACK MILITANTS AND THE POLICY, 
JULY 23, 1968, prepared by Louis E. 
— and Jerome R. Corsi. 1969. 100 pr. 

15; 

Vol. VI, SHUT IT DOWN! A COLLEGE IN 
CRISIS, prepared by William H. Orrick, Jr 
1969. 172 pp. $1.00. 

Vol, VII, FIREARMS AND VIOLENCE IN 
AMERICAN LIFE, prepared by George D. 
Newton and Franklin E. Zimring. 1969. 26& 
pp: $1.25, 

Vol. VII, ASSASSINATION AND POLITI- 
CAL VIOLENCE, prepared by James F. 
Kirkham, Sheldon Levy, and William J. 
Crotty. 1969. 580 pp. $2.50. 

Vol, IX, VIOLENCE AND THE MEDIA, 
prepared by Robert K. Baker and Sandra J. 
Ball. 1969. 614 pp. $2.50. 

Vol. X, LAW AND ORDER RECON- 
SIDERED, prepared by James S. Campbell, 
Joseph R. Sahid, and David P. Stang. 1969. 
606 pp. $2.50. 

Vol. XI, XI, & XII, CRIMES OF VIO- 
LENCE, prepared by Donald J. Mulvihill 
and Melvin M. Tumin, with Lynn A. Curtis. 
1969. 1597 pp. Vol. XI, $1.75. Vol. XII, $1.75. 
VoL XM, $2.75. 

TO ESTABLISH JUSTICE, TO INSURE 
DOMESTIC TRANQUILITY. Final Report 


of the National Commission on the Causes 
and Prevention of Violence. 1969. 338 pp. 
$1.50. 


RIGHTS IN CONFLICT, submitted by Daniel 
Walker. 1968. 233 pp. No price indicated. 


ALLEN D. GRIMSHAW 
Indiana University 


As I start writing this review (on the evening 
of 24 April 1971), I am impressed by the 
changes of scale which have occurred in recent 
years in general areas upon which the review 
will touch. Today in Washington, D.C. and in 
San Francisco more than 250,000 citizens of 
this country—including not only middle-class 
students and intellectuals, but also veterans, 
union members, minority group members, busi- 
ness and professional people—participated in 
organized non-violent protests against the con- 
tinuing war in Vietnam. One of the criteria for 
a “reportable” demonstration in some of the 
volumes under review was the coming together 
of thirty-five or more persons engaged in some 
collective activity, however ill-organized. The 
fifteen volumes rum to somewhat less than 6,000 
pages. Two other major commission reports, 
those of the “Kerner Commission” and the 
Chicago Commission on Race Relations (The 
Wegro in Chicago, the oft-cited study of the 
Chicago “race riot” of 1919), both run under 
700 pages; and reports on the Harlem nots 
(1935) and East St. Louis riots (1917) were 
both less than fifty pages. The earlier studies 
and reports involved small numbers of govern- 
ment servants and smaller cadres of profession- 
al social scientists; more than two hundred 
scholars and hundreds of research assistants 
and clerks helped produce the materials used 
by the Eisenhower “Violence Commission.” 
The Commission expended $1,600,000 in its 
search for solutions to the problems of indivi- 
dual and collective violence in the United States. 
(The Kerner Commission spent $1,860,000)— 
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a sum publicized by the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation as an example of waste of government 
funds. I have spent many, many hours going 
through these volumes, and I have it on good 
authority that Mr. Eisenhower read each of the 
volumes in its entirety. I doubt that many oth- 
ers will read all or even many of the volumes 
with care. It seems legitimate, then, to ask 
whether the funds were well expended and 
whether the various studies and reports will 
have a worthwhile impact on either social policy 
or scholarly understanding of violence. 

The first major question is whether the tre- 
mendous expenditure of resources has resulted 
in any substantial increment of scholarly knowl- 
edge about violence and its causes, and about 
social control. Given the recently accelerated 
scholarly attention to social conflict and vio- 
lence, a systematic codification of current 
knowledge of empirical patterns and of com- 
peting theoretical interpretations would itself 
be a contribution of very considerable magni- 
tude. No social science discipline is unrepre- 
sented in the volumes under review; and there 
are contributions by representatives of all ma- 
jor psychological perspectives and of several 
biological sciences (e.g., genetics and psycho- 
pharmacology). Lawyers have played impor- 
tant roles in the work of the Commission, The 
list of consultants and witnesses includes dozens 
of the nation’s leading figures in government 
(particularly in Jaw enforcement), in industry 
(particularly in mass communications), in pub- 
lic service agencies, and in the academy (in- 
cluding a brace of distinguished college and 
university presidents), With such an eminent 
collection of experts and wise elder (and 
younger) statesmen, it might seem reasonable 
to hope for an encyclopedia of violence which 
could stand as a monument to committed schol- 
arship combined with intelligent public concern. 
Nonetheless, there have been murmurings about 
“too many cooks” and “coopted scholarship.” 
The major section of the following discussion 
will be devoted to a critical analysis of the 
scholarly value of the Commission’s work. 

A second question: Will the expenditures 
of money, scholarly time, and good will contrib- 
ute meaningfully to social change and the amel- 
ioration or this country’s many contemporary 
crises? To anticipate, will identification (once 
again) of problems of, for example, unhappy, 
bitter, and increasingly political police, judicial 
malfeasance, black (and white) militance, rot- 
ten correctional programs, poverty embedded 
in affluence, and so on, increase the likelihood 
of intelligent and unqualified public response 
and forceful and committed governmental ac- 


tion? Or, rather, will Kenneth Clark’s skepti- 
cism about the “Kerner Commission” report 
(to the effect that it was generally an excellent 
document, but that he had a great sense of fa- 
tniliarity in going through it, based on the fact 
that he had read several earlier reports which 
were equally perceptive, equally rigorous, and 
~~he implied—probably equally effective in 
precipitating social change) be equally applic- 
able to this monumental (in size) set of reports 
and recommendations? There are really two 
questions here: Are the policy recommenda- 
tions proposed intelligent and feasible (however 
venerable)? Does their recommendation by the 
Commission and the several Task Forces carry 
either the moral force or the political clout 
which is likely to result in enactment and en- 
forcement of new legislation? The question on 
intelligence and feasibility, moreover, presumes 
some sorting out of the Commission’s own 
schizophrenic vacillation between recommenda- 
tions directed to attacks on the sources of social 
tension and strategic and technological pro- 
grams for the control of disruption. The second 
part of this review addresses these issues. A 
third question which should be asked—but 
which I can’t answer because there are no di- 
rectly relevant data—has to do with the value 
of published materials for educating the pub- 
lic—particularly that part which is both justi- 
fiably concerned and grossly underinformed, 
and sometimes misinformed and confused: by 


the continuing freshet of “factual” claims and ~ 


counter-claims and occasionally irresponsible 
rhetoric. Few citizens will be willing to take 
the time to read all these thousands of pages; 
should any do so, I suspect that most will put 
down: the final volume with the feeling that 
they could more effectively have used their time 
in social action focused on the sources of social 
tension and violence—and wondering why the 
Commission’s own final report did not reach 
the same conclusion. Perhaps the best we can 
hope for is that responsible journalists and non- 
academic opinion leaders will read the volumes, 
reach the same conclusion, and. present it more 
clearly and effectively to the public. 

Since much of what I say in the following 
pages is critical, I should perhaps emphasize that 
I believe that some of the facts reported and 
interpretations suggested should reach the gen- 
eral public, and that they must reach that public 
in a more complete form than the abridged and 
grossly simplified “white racism” conclusion 
of the Kerner report. This report on violence 
is marred by frequent bad writing, by almost 
unbelievable repetitiousness and poor organi- 
zation, by skimpy scholarship, and by the gloss- 
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ing over of political and social issues which de- 
mand honest confrontation. The Commission’s 
own final report, in particular, has been sadly 
weakened by attempts to find a common de- 
nominator of agreement—proving only that 
there is a Gresham’s Law of Intelligent 
Thought. “Lo,” they say, “there is poverty and 
‘Injustice, isn’t it terrible?” But most seem to 
respond by taking the line, “No negotiation in 
‘the face of protest.” Who can find in orgeni- 
zations like Junior Achievement, 4-H Clubs, 
¥MCA, YWCA, Boys Clubs, and the Police 
Athletic League solutions for the problems of 
irner-city youth? The Commissioners. What 
cancerned group accepts without dissent or 
comment Terence Cardinal Cooke’s dictum 
tEat the roles of ministers of religion in the pre- 
vention and diminution of violence are these 
of “peacemaker, prophet, and bridge-builder’? 
Apparently, the Commissioners. Pap like this 
wen't solve pressing social issues. 

But I have stated that I want to emphasize 
reasons why some facts and interpretations pre- 
sented in these volumes must become known. 
In 1968 John Hersey wrote in The Algiers Mo- 
tel Incident: 


There are four main causes of radal violence: 
unequal justice, unequal employment opportuni- 
tes, unequal housing, unequal education. This 
: ook, to put it in perspective, deals only with 
tre first, because it is at the cutting edge of 
irritation in the inner cities; because it is the 
prime cause of the deep anger of those without 
whom there would be no summer rebellions, the 
young black males; and because, to be practical 
about it, its remedy would not cost a cent. 


Writing about racial violence, Hersey in his 
emphasis on unequal justice singled out the 
issu2 which seems to lie behind much of the 
disc.ission in all the task force reports and in the 
repcrt of the Commission itself (however re- 
luctant some of the Commissioners may have 
beer. to recognize that fact.), Unequal admin- 
istration of justice and a pervasive inequity in 
American society is a motif running through all 
these volumes. The facts reported are horrify- 
ing. Skolnick’s chapter on “the police in pro- 
test” presents us with the spectre not of the 
“two societies” of the Kerner report, but of 
“three societies,” each turned against the oth- 
ers. —ondon’s article on behavior control doc- 
umerts his even more frightening assertion that 
“the ability exists already to manipulate human 
beings systematically [and] it is petty com- 
pared to the precision that will be possible only 
a few years from now” (13:1359). In the face 
of these and other reports, it is much to the 
credit of Commissioners Harris, Hart, and 
Higgiabotham that they did not allow them- 
selves to be stampeded into the hard line “law 
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‘n’ order” posture of the majority—which con- 
tradicts the findings of the Commission’s own 
qualified observers and experts. 

These volumes do contain an enormous 
amount of information, and it is clearly possible 
to draw different conclusions, Before turning 
to a discussion of the scholarly contribution, 
let me note that James F. Short, Jr. and 
Marvin E. Wolfgang have, as Co-Directors of 


‘Research for the Commission, done a remark- 


able job in getting that information together 
in so short a time. Perhaps they might have 
wielded their editorial prerogatives somewhat 
more firmly. Perhaps others might have chosen 
different experts or have emphasized other top- 
ics, But none can hold them responsible for the 
Commissioners’ interpretations of the facts or 
for the recommendations which for the major- 
ity of the Commissioners follow directly from 
their interpretations. 


THE CONTRIBUTION TO SCHOLARSHIP 
ON VIOLENCE 


I have found it extremely difficult to organize 
a critical discussion of materials ranging across 
and beyond the social sciences and filling many 
thousands of pages. There are, however, two or- 
ganizing principles which I shall use to give some 
coherence to the discussion which follows, The 
first of these consists of a truncated taxonomy 
of different kinds of scholarly contributions; 
the second consists of a dual perspective on 
modes of theoretical interpretations in the un- 
derstanding of social conflict and violence, Be- 
fore turning to the corpus itself I will provide 
a brief overview of these two organizing prin- 
ciples. 

There are several ways in which scholarship 
in a topical area can be enriched. First, and 
probably most obvious, are those contributions 
constituted by the reporting of new or previous- 
ly unknown facts. A second kind of scholarly 
activity involves the specification and codifi- 
cation of current understandings, a procedure 
which generates new juxtapositions and thereby 
Tacilitates the asking of new questions or the 
recasting of old ones. Related to such codifica- 
tion and rejuxtapositioning is the bringing to- 
gether of established and previously unrelated 
perspectives, which forces established perspec- 
tives to take into account their new intellectual 
neighbors. A fourth kind of contribution is 
made by those who introduce new technologies, 
permitting new dimensions of analysis. Most 
noticeable here, of course, are the new quantita- 
tive studies of conflict and violence. Finally, 
each of the kinds of contribution listed can lead 
to the questioning of “established” knowl- 
edge—whether established knowledge is con- 
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stituted by accepted empirical patterns or by 
theoretical interpretations. Each of these kinds 
of activity is valuable and each of these kinds 
of contribution appear in the volumes under re- 
view (although I hasten to acknowledge that 
what’s new for me may not be for other read- 
ers). 

There are as many explanations and inter- 
pretations of conflict and violence as there are 
scholarly and applied professions interested in 
the phenomena, Having discussed these varying 
perspectives elsewhere in print, I will here sim- 
ply identify two explanatory perspectives of par- 
ticular interest to sociologists and which rep- 
resent the bulk of the scholarly papers prepared 
for the Commission: (1) those focusing on the 
individual, associated primarily with psychology 
and related disciplines, and (2) those focusing 
on groups and the social structure, associated 
primarily with sociology. 

The three varieties of interpretation which 
characterize the first perspective generally look 
for explanations of violence in the characteris- 
tics and past experiences of violent individuals. 
The psychoanalyst looks for violence proneness, 
rooted perhaps in early traumatic experi- 
ences but clearly the consequences of the 
interaction of uniquely personal experiences 
in molding an individual psyche. To the psy- 
choanalyst the most important traumas are 
usually sexual. However, there is little attention 
to sex variables as motivating principles in vio- 
lence in these volumes, although we are told 
at some length that sexual motives are involved 
in 99.3 percent of forcible rapes (of which more 
later). Hersey was critical of the Kerner Com- 
mission for failing to acknowledge sexual as- 


pects of racial violence; sex-linked explana-. 


tions are equally unobtrusive in these volumes. 

Clinical psychologists focus less on the in- 
dividual personality than on the dynamics of 
the individual’s interaction with his environ- 
ment. The frustration-aggression hypothesis has 
strongly influenced a generation of psychol- 
ogists; it is clear from a number of papers that 
psychological political science has also found 
FA theory attractive. FA theory apparently 
has had a particular appeal to quantitatively 
oriented students of violence. Concurrently, 
there appears to have been a decline, if these 
volumes are representative, of another vener- 
able explanatory position in psychology—that 
focusing on personality development and par- 
ticular personality syndromes, e.g., the “author- 
itarian personality.” (“National character” ex- 
planations of violence in America, it may be 
noted, are conspicuous by their absence.) 

Social psychologists have looked for explan- 
ations of violence in constellations of individual 
attitudes and have attended particularly to 


structural features of society fostering one or 
another attitude. “Relative deprivation” or & 
“search for identity” become independent vari- 
ables related to specific attitudes, e.g., isolation, 
powerlessness, and anomie, which in turn are 
linked to participation in group violence. While 
early studies attempted to describe the atti- 
tudinal structure of violent or non-violent in- 
dividuals, more recent studies have seen sets of 
attitudes as characterizing members of categories 
rather than as individual attributes. l 

Scholars subscribing to the more narrowly 
defined “sociological” perspective have empha- 
sized the structural features of society, par- 
ticularly insofar as that structure is related to the 
distribution of power and its exercise. The crux 
of the argument for this position can be found 
in Simmel’s assertion that it is possible to make 
an analytical distinction between the forms 
which interaction takes and the content of any 
given interaction. The forms can be discussed 
and understood in the abstract, without regard 
to the personalities or other characteristics of 
the particular incumbents in the particular roles 
involved. Thus, we can anticipate asymmetrical _ 
exchanges of demands and directives, and of 
deference and compliance in accommodative 
relationships of superordination-subordination. 
Thus, also, we can expect conflict and violence 
when such accommodative structures based 
on inequalities in power lose their viability, 
whether caused by changes in real or perceived- 
power resources or by a decline in the legitimacy 
of the superordinate category. While it is not 
always explicit, this social structural perspective 
underlies many of the studies reported in these 
volumes and even, in a somewhat obscure way, 
some of the conclusions of the Commission itself. 

k k k x 

I will now turn to a discussion of the 
scholarly contributicas made by the several 
task forces. Since some of the reports, such as 
those of Grabam and Gurr and of Mulvihill and 
Tumin, include large numbers of papers by 
different authors, it will not always be easy to 
make balanced over-all assessments. I will dis- 
cuss the reports in their numerical order. 

If I had to recommend the report of only 
one task force to a student of conflict and 
violence, I would without hesitation choose that 
of the Task Force on Historical and Compara- 
tive Perspectives (1-2), edited by Graham and 
Gurr, on which I have commented in a forth- 
coming essay in the Journal of Soctal History. 
These volumes simultaneously provide a correc- 
tive to the generally ahistorical perspective that 
has characterized both scholarly and more pop- 
ular views on violence and protest in this coun- 
try during the last decade, introduce scholarly 
contributions of all the sub-types listed above, 
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and represent each of the psychological and 
social structural theoretical perspectives dis- 
cussed above. 

Some papers do little more than review sets 
of historical events with only minimal! attempts 
at classification, These papers will be more useful 
in introducing general readers to the fact that 
violence is not new on the American scene than 
they will be either to historians or to special- 
ists in the study of violence. However, Charles 
Tilly uses comparative historical materials to 
build an argument which in many ways can serve 
as & model for interpretations emphasizing social 
structure. Tilly begins by emphasizing the his- 
zorical continuity of domestic violence in the 
‘western world, then offers a simple taxonomy of 
primitive, reactionary, and modern collective 
violence (similar to that used in 1970 by T.A. 
-© Critchley in The Conquest of Violence: Order 
end Liberty tn Britain). Tilly finds the class- 
ication useful in organizing materials about 
the past, but less useful in trying to anticipate 
the future. In a search for a less time-bound 
perspective he identifies two additional dimen- 
sions: (1) the organizational basis of routine 
political life—communal politics versus associa- 
tonal politics, and (2) the relationships of 
groups involved to the existing structure of 
-power—distinguishing among groups unrep- 
resented in the existing power structure, those 
gaining power, those holding power, and those 
Icsing power (not, of course, an entirely novel 
perspective). Armed with the more compre- 
hensive taxonomy, Tilly proceeds to derive 
a series of highly suggestive hypotheses, e.g., 
tkat conflict involving associational forms is less 
likely to culminate in violence. His essay alone is 
worth the price of admission. Other papers in 
this genre in these volumes are less innovative; 
for example, Hartz concludes that social arrange- 
ments which prevent the superimposition of 
multiple categorical boundaries reduce the likeli- 
hood of conflict. True—but far from new. 

Several of the papers are difficult to classify 
on the psychological—sociological dimension. 
Waile two papers on social control strategies 
by Janowitz and by Gude (who notes some in- 
teresting differences between the strategies of 
Batista and of Betancourt) quite clearly reflect 
stricturalist perspectives, those same perspec- 
tives are in other papers frequently intermingled 
with individualistic explanations. Comer (a 
psychiatrist), for example, talks about individ- 
ual impulse control, but concludes that inter- 
group violence must be seen “as primarily a 
product of specific social system malfunction- 
ing.” Similarly, Gurr concludes on the basis of 
an innovative and very interesting comparative 
use of aggregated data that “the fundamental 
cause of civil strife is deprivation-induced dis- 
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content,” but also that “structural characteristics ` 
of nations and their governments .. . facilitate or 
minimize violent responses to discontent.” In 
another paper based on aggregated data Davies 
characterizes his “J-Curve” interpretation as 
falling into the individually-oriented set of ex- 
planations. His interpretation is based on the 
occurrence of collective violence in situations 
where rising satisfactions have been cut off by 
a sharp decline following long periods of im- 
provement. To him the units of analysis are 
individual human beings; yet, it seems to me that 
the J-Curve clearly reflects social structural vari- 
ation. In still another “mixed” paper, anthropolo- 
gist Bernard Siegel examines a type of society 
which shows a characteristic pattern of what 
he calls “defensive cultural adaptation”—in 
which individuals are socialized into acceptance 
of rigorous self-discipline and submission to a 
small group of authorities and in which, while 
the outside world is seen as threatening, the 
individual and collective response is nonviolent. 
Here the emphasis is on group structure and 
resulting individual personality characteristics. 

It will be obvious from this brief review of 
some of the highlights of the Graham and Gurt 
volumes that I give them positive marks both on 
contributions to scholarship and on extending 
the boundaries of both psychological and social 
structural interpretations of conflict and violence. 
I cannot here comment at length on methodo- 
logical implications of some of these papers. I 
will note, however, that there is a difference be- 
tween speculation and satisfactory empirical 
demonstration—and that this difference is not 
always clear in all of these papers. There are 
some which are quite clearly speculative. This 
is the case when Carstairs draws on studies of 
the consequences of crowding of animal popula- 
tions to warn of a possible continuing decline 
in levels of personal satisfaction accompanied 
by increased likelihood of collective outburst 
from populations of individuals simultaneously 
deprived and unsure of their own futures (Cal- 
cutta? Dacca? Detroit?). 

In several papers based on analyses of ag- 
gregated data it seems to me that the authors are 
less cautious than they might be (this comment 
also applies to papers in several other reports). 
For example, though it seems likely that there 
are substantial but unknown problems of bias 
in many of these studies, authors seldom attend 
to those problems; in volumes 1~2 only Tanter, 
in his paper on domestic turmoil linked with 
Vietnam war, even mentions them. There are a 
number of problems having to do with error 
characteristics of the data—e.g., the selection of 
indicators, the reliability of the data themselves, 
the level of aggregation of data, and the selection 
of techniques of analysis. These problems can 
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be particularly acute in cross-societal studies; 
we have no assurance, for example, that news 
media (a principal data source for many of these 
studies) give similar weight to violent events of 
similar or different magnitudes in societies of 
different size or assumed importance to American 
foreign interests. (Does anyone ever count the 
number of New York Times reporters in dif- 
ferent countries and calculate a per capita in- 
dex?) Finally, the long appendices to several of 
these papers (and others in other volumes) give 
a sometimes spurious impression of precision. 
I do not reject these interesting and suggestive 
papers; they do not, however, represent the 
revealed word. 

Skolnick notes, in his preface to The Polsttcs 
of Interest—not a scholarly book, but an im- 
portant one—that his group’s report is not an 
investigation but rather an analysis. There is 
little by way of new intellectual insights; hope- 
fully some readers will find old stereotypes chal- 
lenged. Nonetheless, the volume is well written 
and documents, particularly in chapters on the 
police and on judicial response to crisis, the sad 
state of our society. Of all the volumes it may 
provide the best overall review and interpre- 
tation of an important set of realities; I hope 
that interested laymen and policy-makers will 
read it and see for themselves its implicit policy 
dimensions. 

The four reports on specific events during the 
turbulent period in which the Commission was 
sitting (on the counter-inaugural protest in 1969; 
on violent confrontation between police and 
black militants in Cleveland in 1968; on San 
Francisco State in 1968-69; and the “Walker 
Report” on demonstration and violence during 
the Democratic convention in Chicago in 1968) 
are factual descriptions rather than scholarly 
studies. These reports will serve as data sources 
for scholars looking for patterns in social con- 
flict and social violence. They, like the Skolnick 
volume, will hopefully have their greatest impact 
in bringing the magnitude and danger of our 
national crisis to the awareness of both policy- 
makers and the public. 

The volume on firearms and violence neither 
makes nor claims to make any scholarly con- 
tribution. It is a kind of Sears catalog of firearms 
ownership (90 million privately owned gums in 
the United States); sources (military; imports); 
illegal use (three quarters of criminal homi- 
cides); and legislation (more than 20,000 laws, 
most of them regarded as unenforceable). Cit- 
izens should know some of the facts presented; 
a much briefer treatment would have sufficed. 
Little would have been lost if this volume had 
not been published. 

I expected little from the firearms volume and 


therefore was not disapointed, I was hopeful 
that I might find in the report on assassinations 
and political violence new information or new 
interpretations. In this hope I was disappointed. 
The summaries of events are pedestrian listings 
or superficial journalism; the interpretations 
hackneyed or silly (The President as father); 
the suggestions for control of questionable rel- 
evance; the comparative appendices interesting 
but diffuse and largely atheoretical; the “theo- 
retical” conclusions banal (“violence . . . is not 
a random occurrence”). There is some useful 
data in appendices, but the “survey” reported 
adds absolutely nothing to understanding of 
the phenomenon under consideration. 

Violence and the Media (Baker and Ball) 
has the makings of an excellent textbook. Al- 
though it contains no major scholarly inno- 
vations, it does contain a thorough codification of 
existing knowledge, a sharp pointing of important 
theoretical issues, and several suggestive con- 
ceptual perspectives. Two appendices on the 
catharsis effect (does watching violence on the 
television reduce the likelihood of behaving 
violently?) exemplify the pointing of theoretical 
issues; and Goranson’s article rejecting the 
hypothesis is both interesting and professional. 
Catton’s observations that content analysis of 
television programming reveals “a prevalent 
pattern of portraying socially disapproved means 
as the most effective in achieving socially ap- 
proved ends,” and that “a condition of anomie 
is continuously and pervasively protrayed in 
the fantasy world of television,” are examples 
of suggestive conceptual perspectives; indeed, 
much of the most thoughtful and perceptive 
material in this volume was contributed by 
Catton. Of course, this volume is not without 
defects; in particular I found the survey 
materials little more useful than those presented 
in the firearms volume. 

Campbell, Sahid, and Stang’s Law and Order 
Revisited again makes no scholarly pretense; 
like the volume on the media it provides de- 
tailed factual summaries on a variety of topics. 
As with the Skolnick volume, these summaries 
(particuarly those dealing with the police and 
with the administration of justice) are unset- 
tling in their documentation of rot and injustice 
in the system. This volume is more important 
for its policy conclusinons than for its scholarly 
contributions, (I will suggest below that it re- 
flects a fundamental schizophrenia on the “Law 
’n’ order” issue.) 

The report on crimes of violence is divided 
into three volumes, The first purports to pro- 
vide factual perspectives; the second reviews ex- 


‘planations of individual violence; the third con- 


tains a number of topical articles by individual 
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contributors. The three volumes mm to 1600 
pages; neither the scholarly nor the policy con- 
tributions are of comparable magnitude. 

The first volume is preoccupied with the 
shortcomings of criminal statistics, and contains 
attempts to determine “true rates” aad to de- 
velop an index of the “seriousness” ož various 
‘crimes. (Homicide is very serious; stealing over 
$80,000 is equivalent to beating a victim badly 
enough to hospitalize him! I find it hard to take 
tais as seriously as the authors do.) There are 
‘Snterpretations”’ made in passing waich are 
empirically fallacious, viz. “the relative dearth 
oi articulate verbal communication” among 
Icwer class males as a contributory cause of 
forcible rape! There are, finally, over 100 pages 
o7 tables on major crimes in seventeen cities— 
ircluding four full page tables (with rearranged 
tébs) to show that rape is sexually motivated. 
There are a few thoughtful paragraphs here and 
ttere; it is not worth wading through the dross 
tc find them. 

The second volume provides a fairly straight- 
forward review of the causal perspectives and of 
some special topics (youth, drugs, booze), but 
ncthing new for the professional. The third 
volume contains eighteeen individual articles on 
topics ranging from violence by women to new 
technologies for behavior control. The articles 
are uneven and directed to different auciences; 
the quality runs from mindless reviews to 
thoughtful original essays. Goode has a first- 
class piece on violence between intimates; Haller 
has a well written and relevant article on the 
impact of theories of criminal justice on the 
actual operation of the system; London has a 


1My assessment here is probably charitable. A 
criminologist acquaintance, asked to comment on 
theze volumes wrote, in part, as follows: 

_ Methodologically the books are absurd; they 
represent the most trivial and uninformative 
analysis of the data collected. In point of fact 
very little original data was secured for this 
study. Note that none of the authors were crim- 
irologists and that none had previously demon- 
strated any statistical or methodological strength. 
What they did was have the FBI rerun some 
deta (the sole effect being that they could then 
diferentiate armed robbery from unarmed rob- 
bery, a curiously trivial variable to recover from 
ar. expensive set of resorts by the Btreaw). 
Beyond this, one of the most devastating fea- 
tures is the mindless flogging through cf one 
variable at a time for each of the five (some- 
tines six) aggressive crimes. This type of for- 
lom approach .. . is lovingly repeated and 
results, as you saw, in four (count them, four) 
tables all of which show the same single fact 
that sex was the reason for rape and four 
additional tables that demonstrate that robbery 
was the cause of robbery (Honest to Gedl). 

He vent on to point out the defects of the report. 

I am not sure that ke was being uncharitable. 
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frightening and lucid statement on developing 
technologies for behavior control. Approximately 
half of the articles would be acceptable for pro- 
fessional journals (of varying quality). 

The Commission Report itself makes no 
scholarly contribution, but might be useful as 
data in a study on why American commissions 
have seldom had any impact on public opinion 
or public policy. 

On the whole, these volumes contain a wealth 
of data on violence. There are some fairly good 
reviews and some which approach being sys- 
tematic codifications. Juxtaposition of perspec- 
tives occurs, but no syntheses or new theories 
emerge. There are many examples of the use 
of new research technologies. The net scholarly 
contribution is very thin, though there are 
individual contributions of considerable value. 


THE CONTRIBUTION TO PUBLIC 
POLICY AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


As noted above, the two principal questions 
are (1) Are the Commission’s recommendations 
to the point and feasible? (2) Will political 
power or moral sanction be used to implement 
them? In his generally approving introduction 
to the New York Times edition of the Com- 
mission’s final report, James Reston concludes 
by observing 


The main question, however, is whether the re- 
port will be taken seriously by the White House, 
the Congress and the educational institutions of 
the country. In a way, this will be a test of the 
value of these presidential commissions. In recent 
years, they have demonstrated that diverse 
groups of influential and respected private citi- 
zens, aided by competent paid staffs, are often 
able to make deeper and more objective studies 
of national problems than committees of the 
Congress, the state legislatures, or the federal or 
state executives. 

The educational function of their work is valu- 
able, and in many cases their recommendations 
have been the basis of new and important public 
welfare legislation. But often, too, they have 
been used as a device not to solve problems but 
to evade them. It will not be easy, however, to 
evade this particular report, for it is a superla- 
tive study of a subject that is very much on 
the public mind. 


It is easy to agree with Reston’s statement 
without agreeing with his assessment of the 
Report. Moreover, we should ask why Presi- 
cential Commissions in the United States have 
had so little impact when compared to that of, 
for example, British Royal or Parliamentary 
Commissions. 

There are a number of factors which contri- 
bute to the greater success of the British com- 
missions, including (1) more realistic specifica- 
tion of charges, (2) more realistic time tables 


ka) 
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for commission investigations and reports, (3) 
a more rigorous exclusion of political concerns 
in deliberations and reporting, (4) traditions of 
credibility of commissions and of thoughtful 
and measured use of reports in the drawing up 
of legislation. This list could be extended; how- 
ever, the factors noted do partially illuminate 
some countervailing tendencies in the American 
experience and thus some reasons why the pres- 
ent Report is so disappointing as a policy doc- 
ument. 

There are literally hundreds of recommen- 
dations, ranging in specificity from the Com- 
mission’s own call for a “reordering of national 
priorities” (more money—after Vietnam—for 
welfare and less for the military) to, eg., the 
institiution of conjugal visits for prisoners, the 
legalization of marijuana use by adults (recom- 
mended by a Task Force, not by the Commis- 
sion), and the improvement of riot control hard- 
ware. Many of the individual recommendations 
are unobjectionable, although they frequently 
would have miniscule impact if individually 
implemented. Their value is lessened, however, 
by three fundamental problems in their presen- 
tation and in the apparent unwillingness of the 
Commission itself to confront realities. There 
are dangers in assigning labels to these short- 
comings, but TH attempt to provide “factor 
labels” anyway. The three problems are (1) 
Schizophrenia; (2) the search (for lowest com- 
mon denominators), and; (3) obsessive pre- 
occupation (with technological and social 
organizational gadgetry). 


The schizophrenic character of these reports . 


lies in the curious dissociation between (a) the 
factual descriptions of our national situation and 
the accompanying analysis of the causes for 
violence and (b) the policies suggested for pre- 
vention and control of that violence. It’s 
almost as if a doctor had diagnosed cancer in 
a patient and had then prescribed aspirin—not 
because he thought aspirin would cure cancer, 
but because it had worked for headaches and was, 
in contrast to a cure for cancer, available. These 
volumes document, beyond any cavil, inequities 
in income and other life chances, discrimination 
against sectors of our society, brutal unfairness 
in the criminal justice system, the presence in 
American society of deep-seated insecurities 
and group hostilities—none of which is new, 
but I have nowhere seen so much evidence 
collected in one place, Some readers would find 
in all this a call not for minor palliatives but 
for revolutionary reconstruction of our society. 
One set of the accompanying recommendations 
does call for such programs as the development 
of materials on intergroup relations by the Office 
of Education (to eliminate prejudice and dis- 
crimination); better communication with youth 
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(through, among other things, a national tele- 
vision series on youth and “frank discussions” 
between youth and governmental leaders); and 
full employment (implementation umspecified). 
A second set of policies, however, is posited on 
the position that “no matter how bad things 
may be (for those who engage in violence), we 
won't negotiate until you behave—and we'll 
damn well develop the coercive machinery: to 
see that you do!” This fundamental schizophre- . 
nia is characteristic, for example, of Law and 
Order Reconsidered, which is “against” violence 
but rich in evidence that the establishment it- 
self is responsible for much of the violence and 
that nothing other than violence seems to have 
produced change (if, indeed, violence has). 
Vacillations between hard-line coercion as a re- 
sponse and recital of conditions producing vio- 
lence is most blatant in the Commission’s Re- 
port itself. 

The search for a lowest common denominator 
reflects, I suspect, an attempt on the part of the 
Commissioners to avoid either political contro- 
versy or the estrangement of major vested 
interests and, simultaneously, to maintain some 
kind of equilibrium in their own group inter- 
action and deliberations. Reston evaluates 
positively the fact that the Commissioners 
“after a year and a half of discussions... 
reached unanimous agreement on all but two 
comparatively minor points.” (Some would 
question the “unimportance” of disagreement 
on whether civil disobedience based on con- 
science inevitably leads to violence and on 
whether the legal process responds effectively 
“to those who resort only to petitions and law- 
suits”.) I see this agreement rather as a conse- 
quence of willingness to accept banality (“re- 
ordering of national priorities”) and trivia 
(move shrubbery back from sidewalks to reduce 
robberies). The general pattern of leveling and 
of concessions to vested interests is exemplified 
by the Commission’s softening of the Law and 
Law Enforcement Task Force Report’s recom- 
mendation that marihuana be legalized to the 
Commission’s call for further research and pos- 
sible discussion of new legislative approaches, . 
and by the reduction of firearms proposals to 
recommendations for licensing of handgun sales _ 
and for programs of public education by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association! Few citizens will be 
opposed to upgrading personnel at all levels of 
the criminal justice system. Most Americans 
are in favor both of control of inflation and of 
better local government. Only a few bail bonds- 
men would resist reform in that system. Appar- 
ently however, there are powerful forces in 
society which resist major societal changes in- 
volving restructuring of governmental institu- 
tions (a change in the Congressional seniority 
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system?) or attacks on the prerogatives of free 
enterprise (limitations of corporate profits? 
socialized medicine and legal aid?). Invofve- 
ment in Vietnam was mentioned very rarely as 
g possible contributing factor in violence in this 
country. The upshot: the Commission was no 
more willing than its predecessors to suggest 
fimdamental changes in American society. 
The obsession with gadgetry appears in s=v- 
eral of the task force reports as well as in zhe 
Commission’s own summary. The Task Fozce 
on Assassination reports on (unsuccessfal) 
research to develop impervious screens of rep- 
icly moving air to shelter’ “protectees,” and 
reviews improvements in armored car manufac- 
ture. That on firearms (and others) emphasizes 
tte need to develop nonlethal but immobilizmg 
weapons. Those on law and order and on crime 
recommend improvements in police cars, radies, 
ard detection devices. When it comes to the i- 
vention of new organizations (a national equiv- 
alent to the academic’s response, “Let’s appoint 
a committee”) the reports are no less enthusi- 
ascic. There are recommendations for a Sochi 
Service Academy (to upgrade police and other 
personnel), a Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing (more news and public affairs coverage), a 
Center for Media Study (which the Task Force 
naively suggests could be supported by publ.c 
subscription), a National Criminal Justice Con- 
suiting Center, and—almost inevitably—the 
institutionalization of an ombudsman system. 
It is reported that there has been marked tect- 
nological progress toward riot control since the 
_ Kerner Commission identified the need. (Lc 
cal.y this step in the direction of progress haz 


RICHARD QUINNEY 
New York Unsversity 


VIOLENCE is that something all good mer 
of reason abhor. Social scientists, especially. 
vibrate when the term is mentioned. And why 
shouldn’t they? Violence, whatever that elusive 
terra means, strikes at the core of the social 
thecrist’s concern—the preservation of social 
order. The interests of the Violence Commission 
and social scientists are thus one. Few social 
theorists would disagree with the Commission’s 
opering lines in Law and Order Reconsidered: 
“Viclence is the breakdown of social order. Social 
order is maintained, and violence is prevented, 
by the effective functioning of soctety’s pri- 
mary legal, political and social institutions, in- 
cluding, among others, the agencies of law 
enforcement.” Why look for the sources of the 
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meant a grant of more than $10,000 for the 
purchase of riot equipment by local law en- 
forcement agencies; the need may become self- 
fulfilling.) Clearly such an emphasis on technol- 
ogy will not prevent violence, while the emphasis 
on new organizational structures is likely to pro- 
duce more reports, and not much else. 

There are other things I would like to dis- 
cuss. I would like to discuss from a sociology 
of knowledge perspective these volumes as 
political documents. I would like to examine 
them from the perspective of the American 
Sociological Association’s impending entry into 
the arena of public policy and public policy 
study. I would like to be able to take space to 
identify some important sociological insights 
and some equally important policy suggestions 
which are hidden away in obscure interstices of 
this overlong compendium. I have already, how- 
ever, exceeded the generous space allotment 
given me. An overall assessment may be in 
order. 

Activist students frequently ask me how they 
can change society. Over the years I have 
argued, as have many of my colleagues who are 
represented in these volumes, that the best way 
to change society is to study it in order to learn 
where leverage can best be applied and then to 
obtain professional credentials which can give 
them leverage to apply. I have even suggested 
that they might someday be sought out to act 
as consultants. Let me now ask my colleagues 
who particpate in the creation of such docu- 
ments (and I must include myself): Is this the 
way to a better society? 


law-and-order craze in the mean elements of 
American society when they can be found so 
nicely imbedded in our liberal intelligence? 
Social scientists were fast to rally behind the 
Violence Commission. The Commission was 
formed in June of 1968, by executive order 
of Lyndon Johnson, closely following the 
essassinations of Martin Luther King and 
Robert Kennedy. By early July a group of 50 
persons from the academic disciplines of soci- 
ology, psychology, psychiatry, political science, 
history, law, and biology gathered to discuss 
“how best the Commission and its staff might 
proceed to analyze violence.” Shortly after- 
wards the position of Director of Research was 
established, to be filled jointly by James F, 
Short, Jr. and Marvin E. Wolfgang. “Our func- 
tion,” they observed in the preface to the re- 
ports, “was to enlist social and other scientists 


ty 
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to join the staff, to write papers, act as ad- 
visers or consultants, and engage in new re- 
search.” 

A staf numbering up to 100 persons set out 
to prepare the separate Task Force Reports. 
In addition to papers summarizing existing 
knowledge and the new research projects, there 
were public hearings related to each of the Task 
Force areas. Moreover: “The Directors of 
Research were afforded an opportunity to parti- 
cipate in all Commission meetings. We en- 
gaged in discussions at the highest levels of 
decisionmaking, and had great freedom in the 
selection of scholars, in the control of research 
budgets, and in the direction and design of 
research. If this was not unique, it is at least 
an uncommon degree of prominence accorded 
research by a national commission.” 

My intent here is not necessarily to berate 
the efforts of the research staff. In many cases 
one can only agree with their findings and 
conclusions. But herein is the rub. No matter 
what one could do as an independent scholar, 
his efforts contributed to an overall scheme. 
Legitimacy was granted to the existence and 
conception of the Violence Commission. In 
this sense, the whole staff was “co-opted” (as 
Jerome Skolnick, one of the authors of a report, 
noted in his discussion of the Commission in 
Transaction). In spite of the diversity of find- 
ings offered in the many separate papers pre- 
pared by the various staff members, a final 
report—To Establish Justice, To Insure 
Domestic Tranguility—was presented to the 
nation in the name of the entire Commission. 
True to liberal etiquette, consensus must be 
achieved in the end. 

Thus my quarrel with the Reports of the 
Violence Commission is that legitimacy has 
been given to a particular reckty of violence. 
No matter what the personal desires of the staff 
members, a singular image of violence has been 
created. That image has excluded the recogni- 
tion of other realities. 

The reality of violence that the Commission 
and its staff has presented us can be summarized 
in a few lines: Violence is a concrete form of 
behavior. Violence is best equated with crime. 
Weaknesses in laws and institutions are causing 
violence in America today. Violence can be 
prevented by repairing these weaknesses. Vio- 
lence is committed by the people, as individuals 
or as groups, against social and political order. 
And continued research by scholars will be 
useful for policymaking. That reality, I suspect, 
is very close to the reality shared by most 
social scientists. Perhaps few sociologists have 
really been co-opted. 

Thus we have been told by a sociologist, in 


! 

an early review of the first two reports of the 
Violence Commission, that the social sciences 
have contributed to the “self-knowledge of 
society”: 

The scholars in Rabelais’ Abbey of Théléme, 
that imaginative experiment in the reconstruction 
of humanistic learning, were told: “Let nothing 
be unknown to you.” Rabelais here was recalling 
Socrates’ dictum that “the unexamined life is not 
worth living,” though applying it to areas of 
experience which had been foreign to the Greeks. 
In our day I believe it to be one of the major 
tasks of the social sciences to follow Socrates’ 
lead by contributing to the self-knowledge of 
society. The two volumes under discussion su- 
perbly serve this aim. Addressing themselves to 
policy-makers as well as to the wider public of 
educated men, these books seem well suited to 
help dispel ignorance and prejudice concerning 
the place and functions of violence in American 
society. By bringing into awareness much of 
what has been hidden to all but a few spe- 
cialists, the authors prepare at least some of the 
conditions necessary for healing our wounds. 
(American Sociological Review, February, 1970) 


But in the presentation of one version of self- 
knowledge, another has been eliminated. In 
this case, as so often, the sociologist has done 
little more than confirm the official reality. The 
reality that Johnson and Nixon would have us 
believe in is not far removed from the one your 
friendly sociologist presents. 

Behold an alternative reality of violence: 
Violence is a definition of human conduct that 
is subject to considerable manipulation. Con- 
ceptions of violence are a monopoly of those 
who have the power to enforce their realities. 
Violence is a product of strong social institu- 
tions. Violence can be prevented only by 
eliminating these institutions. The government 
itself commits violence against the people. 
Further research is not necessary for policy- 
making. This alternative reality of violence is, 
unfortunately, far removed from the ideology 
of the social sciences. Only a radical social 
theory will allow us to move beyond the as- 
sumptions and realities of the Violence Com- 
mission. l 

That the Commission would have us believe 
that violence consists of the crimes committed 
by the people to the exclusion of the crimes of 
the government is an outright falsification. That 
we would accept that reality is an insult to our 
sensibilities. When a government wages violence 
on a people seeking their own liberation, how 
can we be excited about what our own people 
are doing to remove the oppression they ex- 
perience all around them? The Violence Com- 
mission was a diversionary device to turn our 
attention away from the crimes committed by 
the government both against its own people and 
against those in Southeast Asia. The irony is 
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that we could—as men and women of reason— 
fall for this. 

This one-sided reality of violence is the 
message of the Commission reports. We are 
overwhelmed with statistics, historical analyses, 
and research reports on individual and collez- 
tive violence. In few places are w2 informed 
that the government administers (systemeti- 
cally) its own forms of violence. We are told 
in one chapter after another in Violence in 
America: Historical and Comparative Perspec- 
tives that the people are always engaging in 
violent acts: in the course of labor struggles; 
black violence in the ghetto; political pratest; 
rebellion, In few places are we told that most 
of these actions were the result of an attempt 
to obtain basic human rights. Or that corporate 
and governmental forces were used to bring 
violence down on the people. And war is al- 
ways excluded, of course. 

The final Commission report does recognize 
that the United States is engaged in a war in 
Southeast Asia. But the violence of that war 
is not included in any analysis of violence. 
Rather, the war is regarded as merely some- 
thing that diverts economic funds that might 
be used to fight the problems at home. 


We recognize that substantial amounts of funds 
cannot be transferred from sterile war purposes 
to more productive ones until our participaticn 
in the Vietnam war is ended. We also recognize 
that to make our society essentially free of 
poverty and discrimination, and to make our 
sprawling urban areas fit to inhabit, will cost 
a great deal of money and will take a greet 
length of time. We believe, however, that we 
can and should make a major decision now to 
reassess Our national priorities by placing thes 
objectives in the first rank of the nation’s goals. 


Given enough money and human energy, so we 
`~ are told, our internal problems will be solved. 
In the meantime a government removed from 
the people continues to follow its own policies a7 
willful violence. 

Another major theme found throuzhout the 
reports is RESPECT FOR THE LAW. It is a 
theme, after all, that is basic to both our 
everyday and academic social theory. Civilized 
men could not exist, the argument goss, with- 
out the “rule of Jaw.” That is, we must feel 
bound by the law so that social order may pre- 
vail. Only through law can we be effectively 
controlled, thus omitting the possibility that 
humankind is capable of goodness without 
external constraints. No matter what the sub- 
stance of the law, we are legally oblizated to 
obey it. 

No surprise, then, that the Violence Com- 
mission espouses the liberal notion thar “social 
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order in America requires a modern system 
of civil justice which will effectively control 
increasing levels of deviant behavior in a man- 
ner consistent with our ideas of fair and 
humane treatment.” And here enters the civi 
disobedience problem with which every reason- 
able man must contend. Not only is ciui dis- 
obedience a concept to be administered at the 
discretion of those in power, but the Com- 
mission goes further by suggesting that there 
be an end to today’s disobedient actions. We 
are told in the final report that “there is every 
reason to believe that the lesson taught by 
much of current disobedience to law is disas- 
trous from the standpoint of the maintenance of 
a democratic society.” Then we are warned: 


We believe that the time has also come for 
those participating today in the various protest 
movements, on and off the college campuses, to 
subject their disobedience to law to realistic ap- 
praisal The question that needs to be put to 
young people of generous impulses all over the 
country is whether tactics relying on deliberate, 
symbolic, and sometimes violent lawbreaking are 
in fact contributing to the emergence of a society 
that will show enhanced regard for human values 
—-for equality, decency, and individual volition. 


A logical extension of modern liberal thought, 
this is a nice position sf you want to support 
official oppression, including its own forms of 
violence. 

I have space only to indicate briefly some of 
the ways in which these reality themes play 
their parts in the specific Task Force Reports. 
Whether the topic is assassination, campus 
disorder, political protest, violence on televi- 
sion, firearms, or violent crime, the themes 
that I have noted contribute to a law-and-order 
reality of violence. 

In Mass Media and Violence we are presented 
with the image of the impressionable child, 
capable of endless evil, who must be civilized, 
emerging into adulthood “only twenty years 
from barbarism.” “The barbarian must be 
tamed if civilization is to survive,” by socializa- 
tion, including mass communications. The Task 
Force then gets stuck on the issue of govern- 
ment control of the communication process. 
What it totally ignores is the fact that as long 
as the media are in the hands of corporate 
power, removed from those to whom com- 
munication really belongs (the people), govern- 
ment regulation has little meaning. And as long 
as communications are controlled by corpora- 
tions and journalists are supported by business 
interests, I cannot get excited about recom- 
mendations that suggest a “balanced” coverage 
of demonstrations and confrontation. The way 
the media are controlled is in large part the 
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message. And the substance of the media is 
important in creating one reality rather than 
another (a point made in several papers by 
Wiliam Catton, as opposed to the arguments 
made by the media apologists). 

Then there is the firearms problem. Excellent 
surveys and statistics on firearms ownership, 
sales, distribution, and so on are presented 
in Firearms and Violence in American Life. 
But where are we given any indication that 
the greatest owner and user of firepower is the 
United States government? No figures on U.S. 
expenditures for military weapons—from herbi- 
cides, to guns, to atomic weapons. Instead, we 
are warned of the handgums in American homes. 
A psychiatrist gives us information on the 
personality of prisoners who used guns; but 
nothing on the pathology of a government that 
bombs, maims, and kills every day as a basic 
part of national policy. The firearms problem 
goes far beyond gun ownership by individuals. 

And there are the reports on demonstrations 
and disorders in several cities. A whole report 
(Rights in Concord) is devoted to anti-war 
demonstrations in Washington. In terms of 
the objectives of the Commission, the events 
of January 18-20, 1969, were rather innocuous. 
Yet we are given an impression of the gravity 
of such demonstrations. Three days of peaceful 
demonstration are attributed to the nonvio- 
lence of the police, rather than to the peaceful- 
ness of the demonstrators. That an entire re- 
port concentrates on “anti-war violence” to the 
neglect of war violence is another indication 
of the particular reality that has been estab- 
lished. 

Three volumes on Crimes of Violence de- 
serve a full length review. There is much in 
these reports, from some useful research to 
limited interpretations. The sources of our dis- 
content, the reports suggest, are the traditional 
sociological ones: poverty, relative deprivation, 
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lack of economic opportunity. Why’ raise the 


‘problem to'a moral one (requiring radical alter- 


natives) when solutions can be found in the 
same old institutions? Combined, of course, with 
law and order. 


Law and order we must have. We must also 
have social justice, fair play, and genuinely equal 
opportunity; society must assume the responsi- 
bility for those who have found themselves at 
the bottom of the socloeconomic ladder. We must 
engender a sense of social responsibility which 
will make it possible for each of us to coexist 
in decency and security, with some degree of 
confidence in the good opinion and mutual con- 
cern of others. To each of us there must be made 
more available a greater sense of stake in the 
society, in its institutions, and in its norms. In 
that stake we will find the key to law and order. 


Whether public policy will be affected by the 
Violence Commission is not the issue. The re- 
ports of the Commission already fit into the 
established pattern of policy and reform. The 
reports are themselves an integral part of 
today’s problems. The liberal, scientific, re- 
formist response to contemporary experiences 
is bankrupt. Following obsolete theories of 
government, law, and social order we are un- 
able to act in a way that would begin to solve 
our problems. The only reaction of those who 
govern and those who advise is one of repres- ` 
sion. Only if we start anew, with a radical 
image of our reality, can a new world be 
created. 

Finally, in this review I have asked what 
could have been. What was found is much less 
than desired. But given that government com- 
missions, with their hired experts, serve to 
perpetuate established ways, what more could 
really be expected? And that we got what 
we as sociologists deserved says much about 
the current state of our enterprise. 
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Last year two of this country’s leading 
sociologists of religion each brought out an 
important new book. O’Dea’s book is a collec- 
tion of 15 of his own essays on Mormonism, 
contemporary American Catholicism; the cur- 
rent state of the sociology of religion, and 
several other topics. They were written over a 
period of almost two decades, and all but two 
_of them have been published before. Yinger’s 
book is a thorough and much expanded revi- 
sion of his 1957 Religion, Society, and the 
Individual. The present book, like the earlier 
one, can be used as a college text in the sociology 
of religion. 

O’Dea’s book is by far the more readable 
and enjoyable of the two. His interest in his 
subject matter and his delight in intellectual 
discovery are apparent on every page. He writes 
simply and gracefully and the topics he treats 
are timely but not overly disturbing. Moreover, 
the reader need invest little effort to extract 
what the book has to offer. It is equally suit- 
able for speed-reading or for leisurely perusal. 
It can be read with profit by sociologists, but 
it should also appeal to the educated layman 
of humanistic sensibility who takes religion 
seriously but not dogmatically. O’Dea’s chapters 
vary a good bit in quality and profundity. Chap- 
ter 13, for example, is his insightful essay ‘on 
the ‘dilemmas in the institutionalization of 
religion. Chapter 5, written with Evon Vogt, 
is a tightly argued demonstration that Mormons 
and Texans really do behave differently in two 
southwestern communities. O’Dea’s depiction 
of Mormonism and the Irish Catholic exper- 
ience in America is sympathetic without being 
uncritical. On the negative, side, the study of 
Puerto Rican pentecostalism in New York 
city that O’Dea undertook with Renato Poblete 
(Chapter 10) is badly designed and quite un- 
convincing. O’Dea has permitted an annoying 
amount of repetition to creep into the book, 
and his writing, though always elegant and 
sometimes poetic, is occasionally obscure. It 
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would have been helpful if he had said some- 
thing in the Introduction about how his think- 
ing has changed over the years and how he 
might revise some of his earlier essays. Even 
if he has not changed his views he might well 
have amplified some of his earlier statements 
to make them more meaningful or less ob- 
jectionable to a new generation of readers. 
O'Dea says quite a few things, for example, 
about American history and America’s current 
role in the world that would have caused little 
comment when they were written, but which 
now seem complacent and ill-informed. 
Yinger’s book is much harder going than 
O’Dea’s. It is not a book that can be skimmed 
or speed-read with profit. I would be surprised 
if many beginning students find it exciting. It 
is a very long, carefully reasoned treatment 
of most of the basic topics in the sociology of 
religion. Its mood is one of serious-minded con- 
cern for the subject matter of the discipline, with 
a hint here and there that the concern is more 
than academic, that the solution of the world’s 
most pressing problems hinges on the course of 
religious development. The book contains a 
wealth of material and many valuable insights. 
Yinger begins with a new and broadened defi- 
nition of religion, moves into the functional 
theory of religion, introduces his own “field 
theory” (not really a theory in its own right), 
and then goes on to cover such topics as religion 
and individual needs, religion and stratifica- 
tion, the forms of religious organization, and 
religion and politics. Yinger assumes a good 
deal of basic knowledge about sociology and 
about religions. For example, the book contains 
a long critique of Weber’s thesis concerning 
Protestantism and capitalism, but it contains 
no real summary of the thesis itself. Similarly, 
although Yinger draws freely on historical 
materials and is obviously interested in social 
and religious change, he fails to give the reader 
a basic overview of trends in western religion. 
Yinger and O’Dea have rather different inter- 
ests in religion and they differ in outlook and 
in style. Yinger is the scientific sociologist of 
prophetic temper who is hard at work building 
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models that show how society operates and how 
a righteous social order: can be constructed. 
O’Dea is the humanistic sociologist of irenic 
temper who celebrates the American heritage 
and builds bridges of understanding between 
religionists and sociologists. But O’Dea and 
Yinger have one trait in common: they are 
both functionalists. They discuss alternative 
approaches but do not dwell on them. Both 
criticize functionalism but neither abandons 
it or achieves a compelling new formulation. 
Yinger raises many more questions about func- 
tionalism than O'Dea does, and makes a greater 
effort to answer them. Yinger’s criticisms are 
telling enough, but most of them have been 
made by others and have been resolved in one 
way or another without calling into question the 
basic assumptions of the functionalist approach. 
It is O'Dea who raises a long dormant issue 
in the functional analysis of religion that opens 
up a clear view of some of these assumptions. 
The criticisms that concern Yinger most are 
the observations that societies are often riddled 
with conflict and that religion does not always 
contribute to the integration of society. He 
builds into the model a recognition of several 
sources of disruptive conflict, and he emphasizes 
the importance of feedback mechanisms in 
keeping a social system operating with minimal 
disturbance. Indeed, Yinger insists that func- 
tionalism is distinctive precisely because it 
recognizes feedback mechanisms, which is to 
say it recognizes that the consequences of social 
action help determine whether the action will 
be repeated, modified, or abandoned. 

Yinger’s reconstruction of the functional 
model is impressive, but I doubt it will prove 
convincing to anyone who is not already per- 
suaded, or almost persuaded, that the functional 
approach is sound. A sociologist of radical out- 
look would be correct to charge that Yinger’s 
reformed functionalism is a political as well as 
a sociological statement. In fact, it could well 
be argued that it is primarily a political state- 
ment because its policy implications are easier 
to demonstrate than its empirical adequacy. 
After all, functional theory has not been sub- 
jected to the kind of rigorous testing that 
would be necessary to judge whether it really 
does describe how societies work. Functionalism 
ig more of an affirmation of faith about societies 
than a careful description of them. A radical 
sociologist would be right in pointing out that 
Yinger’s brand of functionalism strengthens 
the faith of those who wish to do something 
about suffering and injustice without over- 
throwing the established order. A deep-dyed 
Marxist would not be wrong to assert that 
Yinger’s functionalism actually serves the 
powers that be by showing them how to locate 


trouble spots. within’ society and how to take 
care of them before they get out of hand. 
Yinger’s feedback mechanisms can be visualized 
as a vast information-gathering network at the 
service of an elite who manage our lives. A 
less inflammatory and more accurate way of 
summing up the political implications of 
Yinger’s functionalism is to say that they are 
reformist, or liberal, in the 20th century sense 
of that term. 

I have brought all this up because I am 
convinced that Yinger’s value commitments 
play a major intellectual role in his sociology. 
Indeed, it seems to me that these commitments 
play a larger intellectual role in his book than 
his functionalism plays, for they pervade the 
book in a way that his formal functional model 
does not. Yinger does not tell us explicitly what 
these commitments are, but they can be 
extracted fairly easily by examining the topics 
he treats and how he treats them. Yinger’s com- 
mitments are not exclusively political. They are 
a mixture of political and religious elements 
and can be summarized, at the risk of some 
distortion, as a commitment to social justice 
and to universal world brotherhood .combined 
with a distaste for physical violence. This theme 
is reflected not only in his refomed version of 
functionalism, but also in the way he develops 
the church-sect distinction, in his evident dis- 
approval of Norman Vincent Peale, in his pre- 
occupation with the conditions under which 
religion can exert an independent influence on 
society, in his ambivalence toward black mili- 
tancy, in his fascination with the philosophy of 
Erich Fromm, in his defining religion in such 
a way as to include secular humanism, and 
especially in his brief but eloquent discussion 
of the current world situation at the end of 
the book. Yinger believes the world will be 
“shattered” unless a new religion arises that 
can give mankind the moral unity to match the 
material interdependence of modern societies. 
Such a religion will be worldly in the sense 
that it will not contradict science and will 
address itself to “injustice, suffering, and ignor- 
ance.” Nevertheless, the new religion will have 
ritual and will speculate beyond what science 
can demonstrate, for man is “incurably re- 
ligious.” It is unlikely, according to Yinger, that 
the major existing religions will take the 
initiative in constructing the new faith because 
they are too enmeshed in the status quo. The 
new religion will therefore have. to begin as a’ 
sectarian protest. It will draw on recent theo- 
logical work and on secular thinkers such as 
Fromm, Sartre, and Camus. Yinger looks -to 
the contemporary youth movement as a source 
of early converts. Finally, in a most revealing 
metaphor he likens the task ahead to “rebuild- 
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ing Grand Central Station while keeping the 
trains running.” If the trains are not kept 
running the customers will find “some other 
road to salvation,” a road which will lead theni 
to embrace political and religious creeds— 
Marxism, for example—that are “partial and 
divisive,” “limited and parochial.” ‘What is 
heeded is a knowledge of “how to move skill- 
fully from one sacred system to another.” He 
hints that social scientists may be able to 
provide some of this knowledge. 

Although Yinger has little to say about the 
matter, it is clear that he believes a line should 
be drawn between scientific analysis and value 
analysis, a line based on the old distinction be- 
tween existential propositions and normative 
propositions. The former are descriptions of 
the empirical world and the rules of scientific 
method are the most effective way of checking 
their accuracy. Normative propositions, on the 
other hand, do not describe the empirical world, 
they express preferences about it. The methods 
used to settle questions of “fact” camnot be 
used to settle questions of “value.” For Yinger, 
and for a whole generation of sociologists, a 
scientific sociology requires a posture of neutral- 
ity on questions of value. 

The distinction between fact and value is 
useful for certain purposes, but unless it is 
qualified in several ways it can support some 
rather naive notions. Perhaps the most naive 
is the notion that one can avoid expressing one’s 
values in sociological work by the form of 
language one uses. It seems to be widely held 
that if you stick to language that is descriptive 
and neutral in form and if you avoid commands, 
loaded words, or obvious expressions of ap- 
proval or disapproval, you will rule cut or 
at least severely limit the effect your values 
have on your work. Yinger’s book, for example, 
is largely free of grossly normative language. 
He really seems to have tried to avoid making 
value judgments. But values can be expressed 
without using language that is normative in 
form. Wishes and preferences are often re- 
flected in statements that are purely descriptive. 
Moreover, statements of fact or alleged fact 
(e.g., sociological “theories”) often have the 
effect of commands. In short, it is possible to 
indoctrinate people with one’s own values with- 
out uttering a single phrase that is normative 
in form. The fact-value distinction, as it is 
usually made, has encouraged sociologists to be 
unreflective and uncritical about their own 
values and unperceptive of the value component 
of much of what passes for sociological knowl- 
edge. 


Yinger is not to be condemned for framing 
his sociology in conformity with his political 
and religious commitments. It is too much to 
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ask sociologists to keep their hopes and wishes 
separated from their sociological interests or 
fram the propositions they find plausible and 
exciting. Yinger is to be criticized for not 
making his values an explicit intellectual theme; 
if he had done so, the book would have been 
easier to understand. Many of the numerous 
points that occupy his attention would then be 
seen to fit clearly into his larger concern for 
the conditions under which religion can help 
transform society in a certain direction. But 
more important, the very act of rendering 
explicit an obscure but influential part of one’s 
thinking obliges the scholar to subject it to the 
hard criteria of rational criticism. These criteria 
apply to normative propositions just as to 
other kinds of propositions. They cover such 
matters as clarity of formulation, logical 
compatibility of statements, and the range of 
their implications. They help bring contradic- 
tions and other unexpected problems to light 
and they inevitably result in changing and im- 
proving the character of the thinking. 

For example, there is a strange incompati- 
bility between the way Yinger treats the role 
religion has played in the past and the role he 
assigns it in the future. In discussing the past 
he repeatedly emphasizes how religion has 
accommodated itself to economic and political 
pressures. Only rarely does he treat religious 
movements as active and shaping forces in 
society. And yet as we have seen, he assigns 
religion the monumental task of saving the 
contemporery world from destruction. This 
about-face does not appear strange if one sees 
Yinger’s analysis as based in part on his own 
yalues. His view of religion in the past recog- 
nizes, quite correctly, I think, that most re- 
ligions have not taken these values very 
seriously, and his view of religion in the future 
is a straightforward affirmation of his faith 
that only these values can save the world. Here 
is another example: One of Yinger’s central 
hopes seems to be that justice for the suffering 
can be attained without doing violence or ma- 
terial injury to others. But Yinger never makes 
this hope explicit, and therefore the question of 
whether it is realizable is never squarely faced. 
He verges on a discussion of the issue in his 
chapter on the churches and war, but spends 
most of his time discussing a limited and, I 
think, largely nonexistent dilemma—the prob- 
lem Christian churches have had in justifying 
war. Yinger’s hope of justice without violence 
is one of the noblest visions of liberal Chris- 
tianity; it deserves discussion and criticism. Like 
many expressions of value, Yinger’s hope can 
be assessed on the grounds of empirical evidence. 
As we have seen, values can be and often are 
expressed in statements that purport to describe 
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the world. In fact, most systems of values con-’ 


tain many statements of: this ~character. Chri- 
tian theologies do, and so do political ideologies. 


They are not simply or even mainly made up. 


of normative language or of constructs without 
empirical referent. Where they claim to describe 
the world one can determine whether they do 
so accurately. 


At first glance it might appear that O'Dea 


has nothing to say about these matters, but in 
fact he does. In Chapter 12 he raises an issue 
about the functional analysis of religion that 
reveals a major underlying value component of 
functionalism in general. Chapter 12 was origi- 
nally published in 1954 and was written for an 
audience that was largely Catholic. The issue 
he raised remained more or less dormant until 
it was taken up again very recently in a dif- 
ferent way by Robert Bellah. O’Dea observes 
that although modern functionalism has over- 
come some of the shortcomings of early 
positivism, it implicitly accepts the positivistic 
image of man and theory of knowledge. To be 
sure, functionalists rarely come right out and 
proclaim that religion is an illusion, and they 
tend to. deny that it will pass away as science 
advances. But neither do they affirm that reli- 
gion is true. They teach that religion is im- 
portant because of what it does for people 
and for society, but they do not teach that the 
content of religion is an expression of something 
real. In short, O'Dea contends that functionalism 
still regards religion as an intellectual “aberra- 
tion,’ albeit a “perpetual and necessary” one. 
To a really religious person, functional analysis 
seems irrelevant and rather insulting. To remedy 
this O’Dea proposes that sociology pay more 
attention to religious experience, that it admit 
“the extrinsic reality” which evokes the relig- 
jous response, and that it recognize that “this 
reality is not an object of sense perception.” 
O’Dea avoids using precise language at this 
critical point, but it seems clear to me that 
his proposals would make room for such con- 
cepts as God, grace, and the Holy Spirit. He 
denies any sectarian aim, but it looks very 
much as if he is proposing a Catholic version of 
functionalism. 

Now, O’Dea’s analysis probably strikes most 
functionalists as very strange indeed. They 
have never intended to offend religious people— 
quite the contrary. Most functionalists have 
deliberately steered clear of the whole issue 
of whether religious claims are true, having 
generally taken the position that these questions 
cannot be answered by scientific methods and 
must therefore be left to theologians or to the 
faithful themselves. “The virtue of functional 
analysis,” Yinger writes, “is that it avoids the 
metaphysical debate.” But O’Dea is right: there 
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isa éoullict of perspective between functionalism 
and certain religions. Sociologists have avoided 
the “metaphysical debate” because they have 
wanted to, not because they have nothing 
to contribute to it. For the truth is that the 
debate is not exclusively metaphysical; many 
questions of fact are involved. To air all these 
questions openly would destroy the precarious 
balance sociologists have tried to maintain 
between their own theoretical skepticism con- 
cerning the truth claims of religion and their 
desire to keep on friendly terms with religion. 
O’Dea’s proposal to reformulate functional 
theory so as to make it more palatable to ortho- 
dox Christians would upset this balance because 
most sociologists could not accept such a 
reformulation, and neither could many religious 
people (It is sometimes forgotten that the 


claims of one religion are often anathema to- 


another.). In short, to take O’Dea’s proposal 


seriously would provoke the very “metaphysi-. 


cal debate” that Yinger and other functionalists 


are eager to avoid. Perhaps this is why O’Dea’s - 


a 


proposal, and his very unsettling insights, have — 


fallen on deaf ears these 17 years. 

A functionalist might maintain that the Boney 
of saying nothing about the truth-claims of reli- 
gion is not a gesture of friendship toward reli- 
gion, but instead reflects a purely theoretical 
strategy of concentrating on the consequences 
of people’s commitment rather than on the truth 
of what they believe. But this argument would 
not convince a radical sociologist, for he would 
point out that many people are committed to 


Marxism, but that functionalists have not besi- . 


tated to discredit Marxism on the grounds that 


its teachings are not true. He might maintain 


that the claims of Marxism are at least as well 


founded as the claims of Joseph Smith or Mary - 


Baker Eddy, and he might ask why it is more 


important to spare the feelings of Mormons 


and Christian Scientists than it is to spare the 
feelings of Marxists. And he would have made 
some telling points. 

It is not far-fetched to say that the “political” 
position of functionalism is one of hostility 
to radical movements, and that its “religious” 
position is one of friendship to religion in 
general. These positions describe two sides of a 
single coin when they are seen in the context 
of the major issues that have dominated western 
political and intellectual life for almost 200 
years. It is easier for functionalists to attack 


radicalism than it is for them to defend re- 


ligion. After all, they can find fault with radical- 

ism without violating any of their commitments 

to science. All that is required is a scrupulous 

application of the most rigorous standards of 

scientific criticism. Defending religion is a bit 

harder, as we have just seen, for it requires a 
be 
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sispension of the critical faculty and it requires 
taat care be taken not to favor one religion at 
tae expense of another. The functional theory 
of religion rests on the precarious balance that 
C’Dea has inadvertently exposed, and involves 
a prayerful avoidance of the “metaphysical de- 
bate.” 

It is one task of criticism to make explicit 
what has previously been only implicit. The 
functionalist position on religion and politics is 
am implicit but fundamental aspect of func- 
tisnalist thought, and not merely a derivative of 
it It channels the creative process by helping 
frnctionalists define what problems are mean- 
ingful and what is relevant and plausible to 
say about them. I doubt that most functional- 
ists are clearly aware of this normative element 
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in their own thought. For one thing, most of 
those writing today did not invent the system; 
they simply follow in the footsteps of their 
mentors. For another, their simplistic under- 
standing of the fact-value distinction has made 
them blind to the subtler ways that values 
enter into scholarly discourse. It has led them 
to think they can avoid value judgments if 
they stick to the arid and neutral language of 
academia. It is time they faced the normative 
element in their thought for what it is, and 
decided whether it reflects the positions they 
really want to take. And by facing the norma- 
tive underpinnings of functionalism they will 
be obliged to examine more critically than 
ever before the logical and evidential founda- 
tions of the whole system. 
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Beyond Belief: Essays on Religton in a Post- 
Traditional World, by Rosert N. BELLA. 
New York: Harper and Row, 1970. 298 pp. 
$7.95. 


James W. GLADDEN 
University of Kentucky 


This is another example of a recent trend in 
publication: a collection of previous papers by 
a recognized scholar. It helps establish a trend 
welcomed by this reviewer, the sharing of the 
scholar’s personal development as a background 
for understanding his professional perspective. 

Bellah has produced enough significant trea- 
tises to warrant their collection. His personal 
experience of passing through stages of child- 
hood orientation to southern Presbyterianism, 
adolescent liberalization in Los Angeles, youth- 
ful espousal of an “idealistic, moral, puritanical 
Marxism,” and, finally, an adult reappropriation 
of a Christian identity of a post-modern nature, 
all account for his sensitivity to his major intel- 
lectual focus, religious evolution. His career has 
carried him from Harvard as a student of Par- 
sons through an exile to Canada, back to Har- 
vard as his mentor’s colleague, and thence, be- 
cause of his analyses of Asian religion, to 
Berkeley where he heads the Center for Japanese 
and Korean Studies. 

The fifteen years of Bellah’s professional 
productivity have seen a rapid rise of his 
specialization to restored prominence in the so- 
cial sciences. Indeed, Bellah deserves much of 
the credit for the fact that the sociology of 
religion has regained much of the respect it held 
early in the century. Perhaps his commitment 
to “some equivalent of Protestant individualism 
and voluntaristic social organization” in a post- 
modern era helps to explain the excellence of his 
essays. 

The work contains three emphases. In the first 
two chapters and in an appended article not 
previously published, Bellah describes the theo- 
retical foundations of a systematic study of 
religion and provides an answer to Marxian 
determinism. The latter essay, now widely 
quoted (and criticized), sketches “a broad mean- 
ingful pattern of social development”—religious 
evolution. The other two parts of the book are 
precipitates of his research on “Religion in the 
Modernization Process” and “Religion in 
Modern Society.” Chapter Three presents a re- 
finement of his Tokugawa Religion (1957) in 


“Reflections on the Protestant Ethic Analogy 
in Asia.” The essay on “Meaning and Moderniza- 
tion” further elaborates the “disruptive and 
destructive aspects of the modernization proc- 
ess” which Bellah believes creates a religious 
problem in societies where it progresses, 

The remaining chapters (5-9) in Part IT are 
concerned with the role of religion in relation to 
the political changes taking place when tradi- 
tional peasant societies become industrialized. 
China, Japan, and certain Islamic societies are 
among those invaded by Western culture. 
Bellah’s concern is the cultural shock resulting 
from the impact on Confucian China of western 
Christian concepts, on the traditional Japanese 
value system of Western ideologies, and on the 
Islamic symbolisms of modern technology suf- 
fused with western religious ideas. Like Parsons, 
Bellah uses Freudian concepts in contrasting 
Christianity and Confucianism. The “Religious 
Situation in the Far East” (Chapter 6) and, par- 
ticularly, in Japan (Chapter 7), is examined with 
an eye on “religion as a constitutive part of the 
process of social existence in Japan,” and not 
on “what is usually meant by the religions of 
Japan” (p. 115). Bellah continues this distinc- 
tion in the next two chapters in delineating the 
“civil” religion (rather than religions) in Muslim 
societies and in America. The reality and rele- 
vance of a “‘well-institutionalized civil religion 
existing alongside of and rather clearly dif- 
ferentiated from the churches” (p. 168) in the 
American society are historically documented 
in his ninth essay. 

The fifth stage of the religious evolution 
scheme that Bellah has constructed is his final 
focus. In Chapters 10 through 15 he deals with 
the essence of modern religion as emerging sym- 
bols which can give meaning to the most ad- 
vanced societies which, in Tillich’s terms, are 
wracked by meaninglesness. What first appears as 
a potpourri of the author’s latest writing becomes, 
when assembled, a consistent expression of his 
conviction that “relations between religion and 
social science will be ever closer in the coming 
years” (p. 191). The topics are “Transcendence 
in Contemporary Piety,’ “The Dynamics of 
Worship,” “Religion and Belief,” and “Between 
Religion and Social Science.” Two reviews of 
current religious writing (Bishop Robinson’s 
Honest to God and Norman O. Brown’s Love’s 
Body) are Bellah’s way of illustrating the po- 
tency of his proposed dialogue. The final chapter 
analyzes the supposed effect of secularization, as 
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science debilitating religion while it enriches and 
frees culture (“the more science, the less reli- 


gion”), on contemporary societies, Here, as in 


other essays, Bellah convincingly contends (un- 


‘less the reader is a cynic) that “science can 
never wholly take óver the job of making sense 


of the world” (p. 242). 
` Beyond Belief, a cogent formulation of yi 
the scientific study of religion can mean, is 


.primarily for sociologists of religion, tūaeir stu- 


dénts, and others who seek systematic models 
of ‘analysis. It addresses also those who are not 


‘so advanced in their “realistic” appraisal of 


religion to have utterly renounced it, or are not 
committed to the same univocal understanding 


of reality they find in religious fundamentalists. 
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Types. of Religious Man, by WERNER STARK. 
Volume IV of The Sociology of Religion: A 
Study of Christendom. New York: Fordham 
University Press, 1970. 340 pp. $8.00. 


ALLAN W., EISTER 

Wellesley. College 
This is the fourth in the projected five-volume 
series being presented by Werner Stark as his 
contribution to what he considers a more ade- 
quate—ie., a better balanced and “more ob- 


, jective”—-sociological analysis of Christianity 


than Max Weber and other social scientific stu- 
dents of Christian organizations, attitudes, and 
behavior have been able or willing to produce. 

Stark’s central thesis is that religious charisma 
(the only kind of charisma there is, properly 


' speaking) is not, contrary to Weber and others, 


primarily an individualistic quality or attribute 
of persons, but is at least equally a cellective 


. reality. There is no such thing as “charisma of 


office,” which Stark sees as a useless and mis- 
leading concept. What there is is a powerful, 
non-rationally apprehended kind of bond uniting 
the followers of a founder of a religion {includ- 
ing Buddhism, despite its surface appearance as 
a highly “individualistic” faith) in which, among 
other consequences, religious authority comes to 
be focused in particular roles and, in at least 
some traditions, accepted in these terms as bind- 
ing upon the faithful. Although Stark fe2ls that 
charisma applies in a very special, “archetypal” 


' sense to the founder of Christianity, “the term,” 


- 


for purposes of his analysis, “is applied to a 
certain quality of a collective circle rather than 
[as in Weber] to ‘a certain quality of an in- 
dividual personality.’ [In Christianity] It de- 


‘scribes the presence of requited love in that 


circle rather than [merely] a one-sided, if com- 
pelling, magnetism . . .”. (p. 98). A kind of 
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Durkheimean “collective consciousness” is 
thus present, but with the vast difference 
that, for Christianity -at least, there is a 
quality of “transforming love” about it which 
gives it both “spiritual power” and the stamp 
of authenticity. With this perspective, and using 
the rubric of “microsociological analysis,” Stark 
then zoes on to describe his ideal form of the 
religious community, paying special attention 
to the internal division of its structure into 
salient and distinguishable roles—‘‘Founder and 
second,” “Saint and Priest,” “Monk and Predi- 
cant.” 

Each of these selected roles—there are others 
—js seen as linked, in the Christian community 
properly conceived, to every other role in a di- 
vinely designed organic whole in which some in- 
dividuals must lead (again in very special and 
limited senses) and others must follow. Here, as _ 
elsewhere in this and in the preceding volumes, 
the thin but critically important line between ex- 
plication of a religious system (admittedly es- 
sential for a verstehkende interpretation of. it) 
and advocacy for a preferred pattern appears to 
break down, with Stark launching into what 
seems to be an outright apologetic for Roman 
Catholic principles of papal (and other expres- 
sions of clerical) authority, Among his many 
assertions is that in a community bound to- 
gether in Christian love and charity there is no 
personal ambition and no power-seeking. 

Here as elsewhere in his writing about The 
Universal Church (particularly in Volume IIT), 
what Stark describes is more an idealized ver- 
sion of what the Christian community ought to 
be then what it demonstrably is. Many state- 
ments, as well as the style and emphasis in 
Stark’s work, are entirely alien to the character 
and aims of a rigorously disciplined sociology 
of relizion. At some points they appear to inter- 
fere seriously with his capacity to use sociolog- 
ical categories sociologically. Somewhat surpris- 
ing is the assertion, for example, that among 
Quakers there is little or nothing for the “micro- 
sociolcgy of religion” to study since the Friends, 
because they reject the idea of religious au- 
thority as inhering in any social role as such, 
have “no social structure’ and “no norms” (p. 


19). 


From what he writes, it is clear that Stark 
wishes deliberately to dissociate himself from 
a sociology that is rational or scientific in the 
sense of trying to cast its “truths” in the form 
of propositions about religious phenomena which 
can and must be subjected to some kind of 
verification by others competently trained in 
social science methods—and bound to respect 
the norms of social science discourse. He does 
not wisk to be scientific in any thoroughgoing 


- 


ed 
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sense, since he identifies “scientific knowledge” 
with a narrow kind of positivism which he sees 
as incomplete, inhumane, and hopelessly incap- 


‘able of serving the needs of man. Since many 


social scientists and others have already con- 
ceded that scientific knowledge ts, and perhaps 
always will be, incomplete and even quite pos- 
sibly insufficient in itself as a guide to human 
values and human action, what Stark is attacking 
is beside the point. Perhaps a bit more subtlety, 
both in his understanding of social science and 
possibly also of “religion,” is called for. But here 
he should be speaking for himself: 


The man of faith . . . is not the partial man 
who operates within a well-defined area and re- 
fuses to look beyond it. . .. The rationalist 
restricts himself to proposition; only they can 
be correct or otherwise. The religious man, on 
the other hand, knows another and wider truth. 
. . . Lf it is inferior in theoretical certitude, it 
is superior in practical application. It does not 
only help us to think, but it helps us to live. 
.. . When John Henry Newman was raised to 
the cardinalate, he chose for his device the four 
words: cor ad cor loquttur—the heart speaks 
unto the heart. This must surely be a key con- 
cept for any sociology of religion that does not 
exhaust itself in the enumeration of externals 
... (pp. 66-68). 


The Soctology of Knowledge: A Reader, edited 
by James E. Curtis and JoHN W. PETRAS. 
New York: Praeger Publishers, 1970. 724 pp. 
$15.00. 


JAMES R. HUNTER 
Indiana University 


Curtis and Petras have brought together 
articles of interest to both beginning and ad- 
vanced students of the sociology of knowledge. 
The range of selections, from Mannheim, Durk- 
heim, and Pareto, to contemporary studies by 
Dibble, Seeman, and Horton, makes this collec- 
tion a logical candidate for adoption in a course 
or seminar. In addition, the editors have per- 
formed a service for scholars in the sociology 
of knowledge by making four articles by Scheler 
and Grünwald available in English for the first 
time. ‘The perspective of the editors is essentially 
the same as that suggested by C. Wright Mills 
at the end of the 1930’s and illustrated more 
recently by Berger and Luckman in The Social 
Construction of Realty: the integration of the 
German and French traditions with American 
social behaviorism. 

Following a lengthy Introduction providing 
considerable background for the selections, the 
book is divided into five sections. The first, 
“Early Statements,” includes selections from 
The German Ideology, Ideology and Utopia, 


Durkheim, Dewey, and Mead, as well as articles 
by Scheler and Griinwald. One of Scheler’s 
articles criticizes Comte’s notion: of the three 
stages of human knowledge. Scheler argues that 
theological, metaphysical, and positive knowl- 
edge are “permanent attitudes of mind and 
forms of knowledge given with the human mind 
as essential features of it,” and that Comte 
mistook a period of European “decadence” in 
religion and metaphysics for progress in the 
forms of knowledge. The second article is a 
sample of Scheler’s philosophical anthropology. 

Grimwald’s first essay involves a discussion 
of the difference between “sociology of society” 
and “sociology of culture,’ i.e., the study of 
social interaction per se, as opposed to the study 
of the connections of certain parts of culture 
with social life. But cultural sociology (of which 
the sociology of knowledge is a part) can merely 
assume that all cultural objects are manifesta- 
tions of social being. Hence, the truth of the ~ 
sociology of knowledge cannot be “forced on 
anyone,” for its propositions “are true only if 
I posit the basic thesis, which is to say, accept 
a metaphysical—ie., not scientifically demon- 
strable—premise.” Griinwald’s second (and 
shorter piece) is a critique of Mannheim’s “re- 
lationism.” Of the four new translations, the two - 
by Griinwald should be of most use to American 
scholars, primarily because the Scheler selections 
do not describe essential points of Scheler’s 
sociology of knowledge. 

Part Two is composed of selections written 
during the past thirty years, including Speier’s 
“The Social Determination of Ideas,” an ex- 
cerpt from Znaniecki, and Merton’s paradigm 
for the sociology of knowledge. Part Three, 
“The Sociocultural Environment and Ideas,” in- 
cludes an excerpt from The Protestant Ethic, 
an article by Currie on the Sapir-Whorf hypoth- 
esis, Dibble’s “Occupations and Ideologies,” and 
a study by Seeman of social marginality and in- 
telectual creativity. The fourth part deals 
with “The Sociology of Knowledge and Sociol- 
ogy,’ and contains a number of selections re- 
garding tensions and conflicts within the disci- 
pline, the metaphysical assumptions of American 
and European sociology, and the issue of con- 
sensus versus conflict theories in sociology. In 
the final part. Popper, De Gré, Child, and 
Hartung present some of the classical criticisms. 

Some readers of this volume will undoubtedly 
feel that certain important writers have been 
left out. For example, notably absent is a selec- 
tion from Sorokin’s work, and Part Four might 
have included some historical material bearing 
on the origins of sociology. It is clear from the 
Introduction, however, that the editors are well 
aware of the importance of many works which 
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they felt constrained to bypass. Nor do such 
. limitations detract from the chief value of the 
collection, which is to introduce the reader to 
. this area of sociology. It should serve that pur- 
pose admirably. 


i 


An Introduction to Social Research, by HUBERT 
. M. Brarockx, Je. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
. Prentice-Hall, 1970. 120 pp. Clothbound, 
$5.95. Paperbound, $2.45. 


“RONALD E, ANDERSON 
University of Minnesota 


The latest wave of mini-books brings us much 
more than just another supplementary textbook 
on the techniques of social research; Elalock’s 
latest paperback is a brief, persuasive picture of 
how difficult, yet terribly important, it is to do 
social research. In 117 pages (with few foot- 
notes), an impressive quantity of defmitions, 
methodological techniques, and basic issues re- 
‘ceive attention. With such broad coverage the 
_book warrants many curricular applications, 
especially as a supplementary text for intro- 
` ductory courses in the social sciences. 

The first chapter stands apart from the re- 
maining chapters which focus upon specific re- 
„search problems. In introducing the book, Bla- 
lock convincingly stresses the urgency and the 
complexity of social research. In an age when 
less than 4% of the total research support in 
the U.S. goes for social research, the message of 
Blalock’s. first chapter needs to be effectively 
disseminated. Perhaps a Readers Digests con- 
densation or an expansion of the first chapter 
‘into a layman’s book on “Why aren’t we doing 
more social research?” would begin to reduce 
public misconceptions about social research. 
While the first chapter is not well integrated into 
the remaining portions of the book, its impor- 
tance should not be ignored. 

Following his plea for a greater understanding 
of social research, Blalock briefly covers the 


principles usually found in a text on methods. ° 


Chapter 2 focusses upon the design of research, 
covering such topics as experimental designs, 
randomizations, and experimental variables. 
Chapter 3 contrasts participant observation with 
the sample survey and, most importantly, em- 
phasizes the developmental character of res2arch 
and how the development level determines the 
choice of a résearch strategy. Chapter 4 dis- 
cusses explanation and theory development, 
dealing with such topics as causal interpretations 
and problems of estimating error. Chapter 5 
argues for the need to improve techniques of 
measurement, especially for non-experimental 
‘ 
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research. Attitude measurement and measure- 
ment of group properties are also included. 

Several years ago Blalock stated that theory 
development and research methodology were 
harmfully separated in sociology, and he pre- 
dicted that in the future the segregation would 
diminish. He is fulfilling his own prophecy by 
stressing theory construction in this little book. 
While the relative size of the theory chapter is 
satisfying, the composition of the chapter is 
disappointing. Rather than emphasizing compli- 
cations of causal analysis, he might have stressed 
problems of conceptual clarification (see D. 
Willer and M. Webster, Jr., “Theoretical Con- 
cepts and Observables.” ASR, Vol. 35, pp. 
748-756). Despite such difficulties, Bla- 
lock presents a fairly balanced view of complex 
issues with such statements as “in any science 
there is a strain between the need for relatively 
simple general explanations on the one hand, 
and more specific theories of a narrower range 
of applicability on the other” (p. 81). 

This book should be known as a way to under- 
stand the complexities of doing social research 
without having to wade through technical de- 
tails. It would be a pity to have it buried in 
research methods courses. 


Multivariate Model Building: The Validation 
of a Search Strategy, by JOEN A. SONQUIST. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of Michigan 
Institute for Social Research, 1970. 244 pp. 
Clothbound, $7.00. Paperbound, $5.00. 


NıcHoLAs C, MULLINS 
Dartmouth College 


This book has a very specific purpose; valida- 
tion of the Automatic Interaction Detector pro- 
gram (AID). AID, when combined with another 
technique (Multiple Classification Analysis, 
MCA), permits one to do inductive model build- 
ing on survey-type data in which independent 
variables are nominal or ordinal and the de- 
pendent variable is either dichotomous, an equal 
interval scale, or continuous. Appendix A of the 
book contains the algorithm description and 
flow charts for AID. Another report (F. M. 
Andrews, J. N. Morgan and J. A. Sonquist, Mul- 
sible Classification Analysis, Survey Research 
Center, University of Michigan) should be con- 
sulted for the details of MCA. 

In the first part of the book Sonquist discusses 
general problems in analyzing data, with par- 
ticular reference to the kinds of data and prob- 
lems the MCA-AID tandem is designed to solve. 
Sonquist’s review of the literature on causality 
and its implications for the types of data models 


~ 
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used in data analysis lifts the book beyond the 
pure technical interest of the validation itself.’ 

The central three chapters consider the eval- 
uation and validation of AID, while the two 
concluding chapters cover problems in, and sum- 
marize a technique for the joint use of, MCA 
and AID. Sonquist proceeds into the validation 
by carefully reviewing the previous testing of 
ATD. He then reports the largely successful at- 
tempt to recover three types of data models (ad- 
ditive, cumulative, and substitutive} from con- 
trived data. This success, together with other 
testing, constitutes the validation. Certain re- 
maining problems are carefully discussed in the 
problems chapter. 

The discussion of the joint use of AID and 
MCA on survey data makes this a useful manual 
for program packages. The flow chart and al- 
gorithm description make adaptation of the 
package to another machine in another place 
much more feasible than do either program list- 
ings or general descriptions. This style of re- 
portage should be used in other program write- 
ups. 

Two bibliographies, one of publications using 
AID and MCA and one of more general statisti- 
cal literature, are also presented. The Institute 
for Social Research should be congratulated on 
the execution of publishing details. The book is 
legible, and the tables clear and readable. The 
book, then, is for social scientists who want 
either to use one of the newer, more sophisti- 
cated, and very useful techniques for inductive 
model building from survey data, or to under- 
stand the papers of those who do. 


Elite and Specialized Interviewing, by LEWIS 
ANTHONY DEXTER. Evanston, I.: North- 
western University Press, 1970. 205 pp. Cloth- 
bound, $5.75. Paperbound, $2.95. 


ALPHA M. BOND, JR. 
Mercer University 


Etzkowitz (“Institution Formation Sociology,” 
The Amertcan Sociologist, May 1970, pp. 120- 
124) describes the difficulty of interviewers 
where the interviewees see no advantage to be 
interviewed and/or have been saturated. Etzko- 
witz’s solution to this problem is a proposal 
that sociologists help bring about social change, 
study the change in the process, and thus 
help interviewees to see the benefits of par- 
ticipating in the study. In contrast, Dexter 
stresses the methodology of specialized inter- 
viewing through informants and/or interviewees 
who are given the creative role of structuring 
their own information. His emphasis is on depth 
interviewing, and, since in his research this re- 


lates mainly to political science and political 
sociology, his elite interviewees are often those 
in political office. However, his discussion in- 
cludes many types of cases other than political. 

Dexter’s book has six chapters, with Chapter 
IV being a reprinted piece by Charles Morrissey 
“On Oral History Interviewing,” and the first 
part of Chapter V being a reprint of John P.’ 
Dean and William Foote Whyte’s “How Do You 
Know if the Informant is Telling the Truth?” 
At the end of each chapter there are extensive 
notes, and at the end of the book there is an 
extensive and partially annotated bibliography. 

An elite interview “is an interview with any 
interviewee—and stress should be placed on the 
word ‘any’-—who in terms of the current pur- 
poses of the interviewer is given special, non- 
standardized treatment” (p. 5). The emphasis 
is on the interviewee’s definition of the situa- 
tion, and the interviewee teaches the interviewer 
what the problems are. In contrast to this, sur- 
vey interviewing and questionnaires define the 
problem as the interviewer has come to see it; 
and the interviewee under these conditions be- 
comes simply part of the statistical tabulation. 
Dexter is very clear that social scientists should 
not accept one method of gathering data as the 
method, and he proposes specialized interview- 
ing as one (of several) counter-balance to the 
survey method. ; 

In Chapter I, Dexter makes “Suggestions for 
Getting, Conducting, and Recording the Inter- 
view,” and also discusses “How Do You Get 
People to Grant You Interviews?” and “The 
Use of Leading Questions.” He stresses that 
multi-interpretable questions and comments al- 
low thé interviewee to structure the discussion 
himself, rather than merely responding to “Rat- 
A-Tat-Tat” questioning. He also talks about 
notetaking during the interview, writing up 
notes afterwards, and tape recording. He 
stresses the importance of protecting the con- 
fidentiality of the interview, although identifica- 
tion of certain materials by name some years 
later will not violate confidentiality m many in- 
stances. Dexter also discusses the use of “covert 
interviewing”’—that is, deceiving the interviewee 
to a certain extent as to the purpose of the in- 
terview, so that again the interviewee’s definition 
of the situation will not be influenced. Deception 
is done mainly through omission of a lot of 
elaborate and specific details that the researcher 
or his sponsor may have in mind, but which are 
not necessarily part of the interviewee’s defini- 
tion of the topic or situation. The last chapter, 
“Toward a Transactional Theory of Interview- 
ing,” makes the very important point that the 
interviewer is a set of stimuli for the inter- 
viewee. 
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In ‘connection with the question raised by 
Etzkowitz, Dexter has a discussion of “What 
Does the Interviewee Get Out of the Inter- 
view?” (pp. 36, ff.). His answer is that if one 
does specialized interviewing, the interviewee 
the investigator in this open- 
ended situation. Indeed, it would be good to 


, See more research situations where the inter- 
_ viewee— whether or not “elite” —is teaching the 
. interviewer his specialized knowledge of his 


world view. 


Forecasting and the Social Sciences, edited by 
MICHAEL, Younc. New York: Humanities 
_ Press, 1969. 166 pp. $5.00. 


Hat Mark 
Connecticut Department of Mental Health 
Yale University, School of Medicine 


As I recall, “Chrystal Balls” was a burlesque 
dancer in Cicero during the late ’50s. While, of 
course, there are at least two other good rea- 
sons for remembering her, the name she adopted 
comes to mind upon reviewing this book con- 
cerned with social science predictions. Alas, I 
am sure her customers saw more than many 
Social Scientists now peering into the future; 
and the value of her crystal balls far outstripped 
the utility of the impotent tools which have been 
developed to date. _ 

_ Forecasting and the Social Sciences is a small 
volume of contributed papers frankly acknowl- 
edged to be a spin-off from a committee of the 
Social Science Research Council. The chapters 
vary enormously in quality, the best being F. E. 
Emery’s “Concepts, Methods and Anticipations” 
and B. De Jouvenel’s “Notes on Social Fore- 
casting.” These two, together with the editor’s 
discouragingly turgid effort at the start of the 
book, quite adequately succeed in covering most 
of the principal issues. involved in social fore- 
casting. The others, purporting to deal with the 
subject more concretely, are quite deficient and 
in fact serve to illustrate the problem of in- 
formation glut which hinders many channels of 
scholarly endeavor, including forecasting. Career 
development aside, a book is not always its own 
justification and should not be published when 
an article would suffice. For the record, the book 


_ will tell you about electrical supply forecasting, 


land use (the towns are going to spill over into 
the countryside), data needs for transportation 
planners, social security research, and consump- 
tion in the year 2000 (with assumptions unen- 


-© cumbered by political realities). With the ex- 
‘ception of Tony Lynes, who did an interesting, 
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paper on social security, Pll forebear to name 
the-authors. ; 

However much this work fails as a book—and 
it does, for the substantive chapters detract 
greatly from the other three—it is evidence of an 
expanding interest in matters of the future. We 
now have an Institute of The Future, a journal, 
and a non-fiction best-seller (Alvin Toffler’s 
Future Shock). All acknowledge that this up- 
surge of interest is attributable to the current 
speed of change, and this in turn could have 
been predicted from Leslie White’s work on 
culturology some two decades ago (somehow I 
feel the futurologists should have predicted it 
themselves). In any event, “Futurism” is now 
abroad in the land, and a most self-evident ques- 
tion has to do with the effective utility of this 
new commodity: forecasts. The authors of this 
volume deal with the question in many ways; 
and well they might, for it is far from clear how 
a successful technology of forecasting will come 
to be utilized. Indeed, one of the most interest- 
ing of all futurological questions has to do with 
the ratio between the accuracy of forecasts and 
prediction-based administrative interventions. 
Implicit in this is the idea that the business of 
forecasting is to direct outcomes, and that pol- 
icy-making and administration will increasingly 
incorporate forecasts as their capability inexor- 
ably improves. This assumes, of course, that 
forecasting may become quite accurate, and that 
a parallel administrative technolegy will develop 
which can take advantage of such accurate fore- 
casts. 

Both seem unlikely. The accuracy of fore- 
casts would not only have to be significantly 
greater than’ chance, but also surpass those nu- 
merous and useful forecasts based upon simple 
extrapolations from what has happened in the 
past. Such predictions do suffer from a lack’ of 
theoretical elegance, but often their percentage 
of explained variance is hard to argue with. 
Secondly, it seems not to be recognized that an 
administrative technology which would rely 
heavily upon forecasts would not simply incor- 
porate predictions as a mere decision-making 
component. On the contrary, it would be neces- 
sary to have explanatory predictions that would 
make clear not only “what” is to happen but also 
“why? and “how” it is to happen. In other 
words, the requisite administrative capability 
would be indistinguishable from the predictive 
capacity upon which it would rely. Unfortu- 
nately this is not apparent to Young and the 
other futurologists. They fail to appreciate that 
even the successful prediction of an event does 
not necessarily constitute an understanding of it. 
Regretably there seems to be no substitute for 
the hard work of theory building. 


Ni 
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The Assessment of Social Research: Guidelines 
for the Use of Research in Social Work and 
Social Science, by Tony TRIPODI, PHILLIP 
FELLIN, and Henry J. Meyer. Itasca, Il.: 
F. E. Peacock Publishers, 1969. 297 pp. $7.00. 


Exemplars of Soctal Research, edited by PRIL- 
LIP FELLIN, Tony Troni, and HENRY J. 
Meyer. Itasca, IL: F. E. Peacock Publishers, 
1969, 377 pp. Clothbound, $7.00. Paperbound, 
$4.75. 


Rosert E. KENNEDY, JR. 
University of Minnesota 


Those working with practical social problems 
—whether as case workers, administrators, or 
educators—comprise a major potential audience 
for the results of sociological research. The ap- 
plication of sociological knowledge to social 
problems, it could be argued, requires that practi- 
tioners in the field keep up to date with relevant 
developments produced by research social sci- 
entists. Helping the practitioner become a more 
competent and sophisticated consumer of social 
Science research is the purpose of this text 
(The Assessment ...), and reader (Exemplars 
oes 

Both are written primarily for persons study- 
ing to become social workers, but Exemplars 
also could be used in sociology courses dealing 
with research methods. Neither book is intended 
to replace existing texts explaining research prin- 
ciples, but rather are to be used concurrently 
with such texts. Persons already working in the 
field who have had some exposure to basic re- 
search concepts will find the books more useful 
than practitioners without such background, as 
the authors assume the reader has had (or is 
currently obtaining), a basic course in research 
methods. 

The authors hope to accomplish their objec- 
tive by providing systematic criteria and guide- 
lines for judging how well a piece of research 
has been done and how useful it might be. Such 
standards are not presented as rules to be 
mechanically applied, but rather as examples of 
the critical processes each research consumer 
will develop for himself. A major strength of the 
books is its emphasis on evaluating research 
studies, not from the perspective of absolute 
certainty in the findings, but rather on the basis 
of the researcher’s purposes and methods. Not 
all studies should be judged by the same criteria. 

Three types of social research are carefully 
delineated, each with several sub-types, not only 
to develop the criteria and guidelines, but also 
to organize the second part of the text and the 
reader. The experimental study must have sev- 


eral requisites: (1) a hypothesis, either explicit 
or implicit, is being investigated; (2) the vari- 
bles of the hypotheses are measurable; (3) the 
independent variable is manipulated by the in- 
vestigator; (4) one or more control groups are 
employed; and (5) randomization procedures 
are used to assign subjects to experimental and 
contro] groups. The requisites of the quantita- 
tsve-descriptive study are (1) not classifiable as 
“experimental”; (2) include variables that are 
measurable; and (3) has as a purpose either the 
testing of hypotheses or the description of the 
quantitative relations among variables. The ex- 
ploratory study’s requirements are (1) classi- 
fiable as neither “experimental” nor ‘‘quantita- 
tive-descriptive”; (2) systematic procedures are 
used for obtaining empirical data and/or for the 
analysis; and (3) the investigator attempts to 
go beyond his data and formulate hypothetical 
interrelations within some theoretical frame- 
work. 

Each of the last three chapters of the text is 
devoted to one of the basic types of research, 
and in each chapter the same organization is fol- 
lowed. First, a specific study is presented in its 
entirety and discussed, using the criteria pre- 
viously developed. Then a second reesarch 
report is reprinted as it appeared in the litera- 
ture. Rather than an extensive discussion, lead- 
ing questions are asked to encourage the reader 
to make his own application of the criteria. The 
following illustrate the character of the ques- 
tions: “What contingent variables are recognized 
by the author, and how are they handled, i.e., 
through assumptions or controls?” “Are the 
hypotheses developed researchable, i.e!, stated 
in testable form?” “How feasible is it to ma- 
nipulate variables of the research in the prac- 
tice situation (economic feasibility, ethical suita- 
bility, organizational constraints)?” 

Exemplars is arranged with a major section 
for each of the three types of research and a set 
of guideline questions and criteria for each sec- 
tion. Each section contains seven articles that 
the authors consider to be good examples of that 
particular type of research—models which 
closely fit their criteria. Of the twenty-one 
articles, roughly half come from social work 
research, one quarter from psychological investi- 
gations, and one quarter from sociological 
studies. 

These two books appear to fill the gap be- 
tween texts which attempt to teach students 
how to conduct research, and texts which sum- 
marize or paraphrase original research studies. 
The authors’ easily understandable system for 
grouping research reports into three categories, 
and their lists for each category of basic points 
to keep in mind when judging the worth and 
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usefulness of any particular article, can aid a 
perceptive person in becoming a more proficient 
consumer of original research. 


Le Play: Engineer and Soctal Scientist, by 
MICHAEL Z. Brooke, London: Longman, 
1970, 193 pp. 55s. 


‘on RANDOLPH BENSON 
Roanoke College 


This slender volume on Frederic Le Play 
(1806-1882), of which fifty-two pages are Notes, 
‘Bibliography, and Index, is the first objective 


book-length study of a man important in the 


development of modern sociology, although 
Brooke makes a more modest claim for him as 
a major figure in the prehistory of the discipline. 
Le Play, like Comte before him, was deeply 
concerned with the social organization of the 
France of his day. Brooke shows how Le Play, 
beginning his career as “an engineer with a social 
conscience,” found himself more and more con- 
cerned with the larger social implications of in- 
dustrial organization. 

Almost two-thirds of the book is devoted to 
Le Play’s first career and to his biography: Le 
Play as the technologist, the engineer, and the 
public figure active in the political life of France. 
These sections present a fascinating account of 
how he became increasingly concerned with so- 
cial structures and functions, as evidenced by his 
case studies of workers in most European so- 
cieties which are reported in his six-volume 
magnum opus, The European Workers (1855). 
The last sixty-five pages of the book treat Le 
Play as the social scientist, including kis social 
thought and gropings toward theory, as well 
as an account of the Le Play school and activ- 
ities of his numerous followers. 

Brooke makes clear Le Play’s profound con- 
cern for social order and the often inconsistent 
positions he took, and clarifies the conflict be- 
tween Le Play, the propagandist and reformer, 
and Le Play, the scientist. Le Play’s greatest 
contribution to sociology lay in the method- 
ology he developed, since he failed to arrive at 
general theories. There is a good succinct ac- 
count of Le Play’s social thought, though the 
reader is justified in wishing for a fuller treat- 
ment of the influences of the prevailing French 
intellectual ethos on Le Play’s thinking. More at- 
tention is given to Le Play’s methodology, 
though Brooke’s consideration of the case study 
‘and participant observation methods, for which 
Le Play is best known, is inordinately brief. 

One of the principal virtues of this study is 

. Brooke’s consideration of Le Play’s insights into 
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the dynamics of social change; the role of 
“social authorities” (persons somewhat similar 
to Thomas’ “special definers of situations”); the 
importance of industrial management (reflected 
in the work of his admirer, Elton Mayo) and 
mangement education; the impact of industry on 
society; and the use of statistics (e.g., the fam- 
ily budget) in the study of social facts. Le Play 
also foresaw the significance of reference groups, 
role conflict, and small group structure, but 
he failed to develop these concepts. 

One of the outstanding features of this work 
is its splendid bibliography. This suggests its 
principal deficiency: as a full-scale study of one 
of the major precursors of modern sociology, it 
is too modest in detail and scope. 


The Age of Protest: Dissent and Rebellion in 
the Twentieth Century, by NORMAN F. CAN- 
TOR. New York: Hawthorn Books, 1969. 386 
pp. $8.95. 


ROBERT R. EVANS 
Unsversity of Arizona 


This book is an informative and entertaining 
work of political history or historical journalism 
(via the rewrite desk). Cantor maintains the 
boundaries he sets out in the Preface: the book 
“ig not-—-and is certainly not meant to be—a 
definitive and authoritative treatise. ... [It] 
could not be more than a preliminary survey of 
the most exciting and immediately relevant 
aspects of twentieth-century protest” p. viii). 
In fifteen chapters, as many distinct protests or 
movements are covered, six of which occurred 
in the United States, The four parts of the book 
may be thought of as representing four passes 
(or scans) at the societal experience of the past 
70 or so years, and each time several protest 
movements are noted as important. Their origins 
are identified and their careers described, often 
in colorful and vivid terms. 

Part One considers “The Emergence of Pro- 
test.” Evolving in Great Britain in the last third 
of the 19th century, “The Feminist Crusade” 
was at its militant height from 1905 to 1914. 
The tactics of the suffragettes were prototypal 
of the later protests—“obstruction, destruction 
of property, hunger strikes, occasional martyr- 
dom” (p. 23). In “The Irish Model,” the Easter 
Rebellion of 1916 is presented as “the work of 
a small group of middle-class intellectuals 
guided by a myth and a vision more poetic than 
historical . . . [theirs was] a sacrificial act, 
sincere unto death but still only a gesture” (pp. 
26, 28). “Mutiny in the French Army” grew out 
of the General Staff’s insistence during World 
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War I on suicidal attacks during three years of 
literally mired-down trench warfare. Morale was 
never fully regained; indeed, Cantor writes, it 
was only “the beginning of that cancerous ma- 
laise that spread through French society in the 
1920s and 1930s” (p. 59) and made the French 
vulnerable to Germany’s blitzkrieg in 1940. “The 
Russian Experience,” circa 1917, was one of 
leadership refusing to heed the cries of the peo- 
ple until resignation to the idea of revolution 
was complete; the Bolsheviks essentially forced 
their way, through obstruction and talk, up the 
hierarchy. Contrary to later propaganda, “The 
truth is that the Bolsheviks and their supporters 
did not storm the palace; they drifted into it 
through several entrances. The Bolshevik Rev- 
olution was a sit-in” (p. 84). 

Three separate phenomena are perceived in 
Part Two as “Protest Against ‘Normalcy’.” 
The 1926 “General Strike in Britain” was 
“a symptom not of revolutionary ferment, 
which is the product of dynamic, expanding cul- 
tures, but of profound economic and social ma- 
laise” (p. 105). The portrayal is of the general 
strike as too huge a weapon to support a nar- 
row flank of the occupational army: to conquer, 
the entire society would lose, and, because very 
few could seriously consider that, the flank was 
sacrificed. In the United States—and in Paris 
among our expatriates—the “Jazz Age Rebel- 
lion” served to advertise “the bankruptcy of the 
values of the old regime” (p. 87). Cantor at- 
tributes the trend of the times to disillusionment 
(often based on misunderstanding) with good- 
evil dichotomies, sacrifice, social progress, and 
self-denial, coupled with postwar material pros- 
perity. In Germany, the “Middle-Class Protest 
and the Rise of Nazism” represented the expres- 
sion of anger of an entire middle class at the 
old political order simultaneously with its fear- 
ing change, resulting in Hitler’s National So- 
cialism and its terrors. l 

Part Three, “Protest Against Capitalism and 
Imperialism,” outlines political upheavals in 
Europe, the United States, and India through 
which “between 1929 and 1947 unregulated capi- 
talism and arrogant imperialism, which in 1900 
had reigned virtually unchallenged, were thor- 
oughly discredited and drastically altered” (p. 
153). These were “Communist Protest as a Po- 
litical Movement”—the idealistic American po- 
litical protest of the 1930’s and 40’s that fol- 
lowed the demise of socialism in America and 
died by the 1950’s. “Students, Artists, and Work- 
ers: Left-Wing Protest as a Way of Life” 
charts the labor struggles of the Depression 
years which brought together university stu- 
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dents, Hollywood performers, and automobile 
workers under the common bond of Marxist 
ideology, if not sacrifice and deed. “Anticolonial- 
ism: Ghandi and the Indian Experience” again 
provides a picture of a fragmented effort: 
Ghandi-led nonviolence helped yield Indian in- 
dependence from the the British and partition- 
ing of part of its territory into (Muslim) Paki- 
stan, but nonviolence “had conquered only for a 
mement, had held the field only briefly against 
the elitism and communal violence which were 
traditional in India” (p. 229). 

Part Four introduces “The Era of Permanent 
Protest.” “Black Liberation in the United - 
States” is traced, via a few pages of background 
from the Revolutionary War to Reconstruction, 
through some detailed history of the riotous ` 
1900’s, civil rights gains, and white resistance- 
born violence. “From the Beats to the New 
Left” roots the movement in alienation from 
middle-class American values, but branching into 
active confrontation with those values and with 
such specifics as the Draft. This leads into the 
essentially simultaneous politicization of the 
campus—and to “Student Upheavals in Ameri- 
can Universities,” which identifies the Berkeley 
“Free Speech Movement” as the springboard to 
hundreds of other campus protests from 1964 
to 1968, but is otherwise devoted to the Colum- 
bia University uprising of 1968. “Communist 
Protest Against Stalinism” identifies Khru- 
shchev’s “revolution from above” as one of 
many in recent Russian history which “evoked 
a swelling response from below”’—including pro- 
tests in literature and the arts, and in the streets 
by students and sympathizers—in Poland and 
Hungary more strongly than anywhere else. 
“The French Crisis” for De Gaulle, erupting in 
1968 among student revolutionaries who suc- 
ceeded in evoking a national strike of workers’ 
unions, is explained as a near-miss to sinking 
the capitalist economy, a failure attributable to 
resistance to students by workers who were in- 
creasingly sharing in the material gains of in- 
dustrialization. i . 

Faulting the book is possible on several 
grounds which will have varying cogency de- 
pendent upon academic and political persuasion. - 
First, it is impossible to do all things, and to 
analyze 15 extended episodes of protest with a 
depth appropriate to their complexities is simply 
a task Canton leaves to other works; this book 
is basically a recapitulation. Footnotes are listed 
at the back of the book, where they should be; 
the source materials are predominantly secon- 
dary; and nearly every chapter has “drawn 
heavily” on a half-dozen books (the “Indian: 
Experience” on thirteen), autobiographical, his- 
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torical, and journalistic. The plethora of other 
writings on many of these topics should allow 
the erudite and the pleaders of other causes to 
take issue with the selections used. Why, in- 
deed, so many secondary sources? Because this 
is a recap, not a new history. 

Is there any sociology here? In content, of 
course, there is; but in specific conceptualiza- 
tion, hardly. Still, this somewhat light treatment 
of a period (I’m unconvinced it’s tke age) of 
protest may make somewhat preferable reading 
to the more rhetoric-laden or turgid assessments 
for many undergraduates because it encompasses 
more, on the one hand, and is more likely to be 
read, on the other. I would recommend it for 
an enjoyable source of material for courses in 
social problems or social movements at the in- 
troductory level. As epilogue, however, a recom- 
mendation should be added that all with the 
slightest interest in protest should consider the 
characteristics of the phenomenon and the 
_ guidelines for both sides so incisively outlined 
in the Epilogue. 


On Record: Files and Dossiers in American Life, 
edited by STANTON WHEELER, New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1969. 449 pp. $12.50. 


ABRAHAM S. BLUMBERG 
John Jay College, CUNY 


The American mania for collecting and main- 
taining files and dossiers is deeply rooted in the 
rationalism of western culture. However, the 
fetish of file-keeping assumes sinister propor- 
tions when the emergence of the modern garri- 
son state and its accompanying cybernetic tech- 
nology is coupled with a virtually permanent 
condition of cold war. Under these circumstances 
the file, by virtue of its authority and faceless- 
ness, becomes the perfect instrument of social 
control. The institutional ritual of developing 
files and dossiers has become so pervasive that 
the phenomenon is celebrated in a popular folk 
ballad: “And here’s to you, Mrs. Robinson, 
Jesus loves you more than you will know... 
we'd like to know a little bit about you for our 
files. We’d like to help you learn to help ycour- 
self. Look around you. All you see are sympa- 
thetic eyes.” 

We owe a debt to Stanton Wheeler, his con- 
tributors, and the Russell Sage Foundation for 
their efforts in bringing together in systematic 
fashion some of the key features of the chaotic 
file and dossier industry. And it is an industry 
of rather remarkable dimensions, when one con- 
siders that the highly compartmented intelligence 
agencies alone (National Security Agency, De- 
fense Intelligence, CIA, FBI, State Department, 
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Atomic Energy Commission, etc.) employ sev- 
eral hundred thousand people and have aggregate 
budgets in excess of $5,000,000,000 per annum 
to operate. Add to these lavish expenditures the 
personnel and resources invested in building, 
maintaining, and disseminating file information 
at other jederal, state, and local agencies, in- 
cluding the private sector, and we are confronted 
with an unprecedented national enterprise. 
Wheeler and his colleagues have attempted in 
this work to deal with some of the hard issues 
presented by the institutionalization of files and 
dossiers, much the same as AlanWestin had done 
previously in connection with the impact of 
bugging, wiretapping, and other forms of elec- 
tronic surveillance. However, the editor and his 
contributors make no pretense of covering the 
entire field, but utilize selected examples drawn 
from the educational, economic, government, 
and public welfare sectors in order to illustrate 
some of the major propositions developed about 
files. 

Quite simply, an individual has virtually no 
control over the file or dossier that may be de- 
veloped about him, the information that may be 
fed into the file, who will have access to it and 
under what circumstances, or the manner in 
which the information will be used. Indeed, the 
only recourse one may have is to litigate the 
matter after one has been harmed in some 
fashion by improper release or use of the in- 
formation. Thus, we are in a morass of uncer- 
tainty as to where one’s possible rights of privacy 
begin and the legitimate need of others to know, 
ends. What emerges from this book’s examina- 
tion of a variety of organizational settings such 
as colleges, consumer credit agencies, the private 
corporation, the military, the juvenile court, and 
the mental hospital is the singularly depressing 
fact that files and dossiers are frequently not 
developed for salubrious purposes or by people 
with benign motives. For example, files are often 
developed for an agency’s self-serving purposes 
to afford a rational basis for and to justify de- 
cisions which have already been made. This 
reviewer's experience with probation, parole, 
prison, juvenile court, mental hospital, and police 
records would tend to be in accord with this 
finding. Most dossiers, whether those of a credit 
agency or a federal, state, or local police agency, 
often contain mountains of useless, dated in- 
formation ranging from gossip and rumor to 
egregious untruths which tend to enter the record 
as unalterable facts. Further, the written record 
types the individual permanently with an op- 
probrious identity, especially in the case of 
persons who have been arrested (but not neces- 
sarily convicted), have appeared in juvenile 
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court, have been hospitalized fór some form of 
mental illness, or have þeen declared a security, 
loyalty, or credit risk. One is invariably evalu- 
ated in terms of the “record,” rather than on 
the basis of face-to-face interaction. But events 
outdistance the printed word; and since this 
book has been published, it has become evident 
that the arrogance of the file manufacturers has 
mounted. to the point where the military and 
local police monitor the activities and statements 
of substantial segments of the population, in- 
cluding national and local political candidates 
and officeholders. Much of this activity is busy- 
werk, performed simply because the funds are 
available. But a significant portion of every 
security and intelligence agency’s resources is 
committed to activities which have never been 
contemplated or authorized by their budgetary 
grants, 

Files and dossiers have proliferated to the 
point that we have no accurate inventory of 
them or any formal system of controls govern- 
ing their use and transmission. In short, no one 
is watching the watchers. As these data banks 
proliferate further, the use of the material be- 
comes more indiscriminate and raises the real 
question as to whether one does or does not have 
a legal right not to be data-banked, computer- 
ized, stored, exchanged, and thereby ultimately 
damaged in the process. It is no accident that 
the new FBI building in Washington, D.C., is 
designed to provide the necessary space, re- 
sources, and technology to handle in excess of 
200,000,000 files—the population of the United 
States. I am not as sanguine as Abraham Gold- 
stein, who concludes in an illuminating final 
chapter on the legal aspects of dossiers that the 
data-banks will prove a blessing in that they will 
provide a more manageable collection unit, 
therefore being more readily accountable legally 
in terms of accuracy and privacy. This line of 
thinking involves a set of assumptions which are 
ahistorical and all but ignores what we have 
learned about politics and society from Aristotle, 
Machiavelli, Hobbes, Marx, Pareto, and Weber. 
Orwell’s vision of a totalitarianism imposed by 
men who seek power for the sake of power may 
be somewhat overdrawn, but our legal institu- 
tions have not been particularly effective in 
frustrating such men. 

Even if at the formal legal level files and 
dossiers are subjected to strict regulation, there 
is such a thing as keeping two sets of books— 
as every business man knows. I see the cyberna- 
tion of files and dossiers as one more instru- 
ment among other sociopolitical devices that will 
be difficult to resist in constituting the unique 
American ‘style of “friendly fascism” toward 


which we seem to be drifting. I trust that this 
review will be accurately reproduced for my file! 


The Politics of Corruption: Organized Crime tn ` 


an American City, by JOHN A. GARDINER. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1970. 
129 pp. $5.95. 


KENNETH W, ECKHARDT 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, Q. 


Taking seriously the dictum that all men are 
corruptible for either material gain or psycho- 
logical satisfaction (p. 93), Gardiner broaches 
the issues of organized crime and corruption as 
basically problems in political organization. 


Citing J. S. Nye’s conception of corruption as | 


“political behavior which deviates from the 
formal duties of a public role because of private- 
regarding . . . pecuniary or status gain; or 
violates rules against certain types of private- 
regarding influence” (fn. 5, p. 8), Gardiner 
raises a series of questions: How is this kind of 
corruption organized? What is the relationship 
of police activity to the values and desires of 
the community? Who are the participants in 
determining law-enforcement policy? What- are 
the ascertainable consequences of political cor- 
ruption, and are certain types of political struc- ` 
tures more facilitative of corruption than others? 
Guided by the thesis that organized corruption 
bears a determinant relationship to political 
structures, Gardiner seeks to unravel the net- 
work of factors through an intensive case study 
of an eastern industrial city (population: 
100,000) pseudonymed “Wincanton.” 

Data for Wincanton were collected through 
interviews with key political personnel, ques- 
tionnaires administered to a random sample of 
the community, and information gleaned from 
government documents. On selected dimensions 
—e.g., attitudes towards gambling and corrup- 
tion and per capita expenditures for police and 


fire protection—comparative data from other. 


cities were introduced. Even though Gardiner 
used percentaging, scaling, correlation, regres- 
sion, and factor analysis to analyze his data, 
each tool is effectively utilized, seldom inter- 
fering with the readability of the analysis, and 
is explained further in three appendices. 

There is no better way to summarize Gar- 
diner’s argument than to cite the text of the 
book jacket. “A weak, fragmented political sys- 
tem with a modified commission form of gov- 
ernment; limited state supervision of city af- 
fairs, (e.g., no civil service protection for police 
and inadequate bidding regulations); the migra- 
tion of the middle class to the suburbs and its 
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withdrawal from public life; ethnic voting with 
few strong party, union, or private interest 
groups to focus citizen concern and exert pres- 
sure; low taxes and low rates of public expendi- 
tures; and above all else the citizen’s lack of 
comprehension of the links between petty gam- 
bling and the syndicate’s power to corrupt” pro- 
-vide the opportunity structure and motivation 
for corrupt local government and the power base 
for organized crime. Gardiner’s thesis is in the 
mainstream of contemporary urban theory, and 
- reflects the dispassionate stance of social science 
as well as a citizen’s concern for “effective” so- 
cial control. "(The final chapter is entitled “Law 
Enforcement Corruption: Explanations and Rec- 
‘ ommendations”). It is from these dimensions 
that the analysis draws its strengths and weak- 


` nesses. 


The strength of the analysis is drawn from 
the articulated theory which guided each phase 
of the research and was reflected therefore in 
the interpretation of empirical findings. With 
minor exceptions, the presented data reinforce 
current hypotheses concerning the operation of 
local government. Interestingly, from this re- 
viewer’s vantage point, the flaw in the analysis 
flows from the strength of the research. Selecting 
a single city for the major focus of research 
produced limitations on the generality of the 
theory. Where cities possess the characteristics 
of Wincanton (and many of them do), it is 
. probable that the processes analyzed produce the 
consequences isolated. Query: would other pro- 
cesses have produced similar consequences, i.e. 

a “corruptible” local government? The historical 
A of machine-dominated corrupt local gov- 
ernments, for example, raises questions concern- 
ing the completeness of contemporary urban 
theory as expressed in this work. Gardiner is 
aware of the problem; nevertheless, a failure to 
explore the ramifications of other political struc- 
tures and social processes has produced only a 
partial analysis of factors productive of “corrup- 
tion.” Without systematic comparative analyses 
and efforts at weighting the effects of “causal” 
variables, his vision of the “goodness of fit” is 
limited. Thus, he is to be faulted not on what 
was accomplished but on what remains to be 
done. 

Addendum: As in this work, it is a frequent 
practice of researchers to mask the identity of 
research sites. The conditions making this prac- 
tice necessary warrant discussion. Without the 
identity of the site (which through time eventu- 
ally becomes public knowledge), it is exceeding 
difficult to judge the accuracy of observations 
and engage in the comparative analysis essential 
for testing the adequacy of alternative theories. 
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‘The Legislation of. Morality: EN ‘Drugs, and « 


Moral Judgment, by Troy Duster. New, 


York: The Free Press, 1970. 274 pp. $6.95. 


ROBERT H. Vasotr 
University of Notre. Dame 


‘ 


Rare is the sociological ee more chal-- 
lenging and frustrating than in the study of law 
and morality. The wisest philosophers and juris- `- 
prudents have grappled’ with the shadowy intri- 
cacies of Jaw and morality for centuries, and’. 
as often a3 not their toils have simply added _ 
further nuances to an existing state of sophis-: - 
ticated confusion. Perhaps their singular in- 
ability to achieve consensual insight into funda- . 
mental questions of law and morality helps to 
explain why sociologists have, until recently, 
written much about law and morality without 


' bothering to examine empirically ‘the ebb and 


flow between these two vital areas of the human 
condition. With embarrassingly “few ‘exceptions, | 
the sociological study of law and morals has 
remained generally moribund since the days 
of the discipline’s founding fathers. The strange 
and protracted hiatus prompted Karl Llewellyn 
to remark, about 20 years ago, that sociologists 
discussing law usually did so “in a context of 
the ‘social control’ of unspecified somebodies 
by other unspecified somebodies to unspecified 
ends by means which are indeed sometimes 
somewhat loosely indicated.” Since 1950 or 
thereabouts, resurgent interest in the sociology 
of law and developing interest in “labeling” 
theory have taken some of the sting out of 
Llewellyn’s jibe. In any case, the revival of 
concern with law and morality is long overdue. 

Forsaking valor for discretion, Duster pru- 
dently avoids a broad frontal attack on the 
entire gamut of issues on law and morality and 
directs his attention instead to the legislation 
of morals with reference to drugs. Inadvertently 
or otherwise, however, his discretion led to 
avoidance of many useful insights on the sub- 
ject by such eminent jurisprudents as Hart and 
Devlin. 

The book’s opening sentence, somewhat remi- 
niscent of Hans Christian Andersen, is far more 
arresting than what we ordinarily find in 
scholarly works: “There was once a time when 
anyone could go to his corner druggist and buy 
grams of heroin or morphine for just a few 
pennies.” There follows a sketch of the history 
of drug use in America in which it is asserted 
that the consumption of narcotics was, until 
passage of restrictive legislation, higher among 
the upper and middle classes than the rest of 
the population. Then, virtually in one fell swoop 
{the Harrison Act of 1914), non-medical use 
of opiates became illegal and, not much later, 





immoral. Once these shifts occurred, the lower 
and working classes became the loci of drug 


addiction, harboring large numbers of newly 


designated pariahs who were destined to bear 
more than their share of legal and moral op- 
probrium. Accordingly, Duster’s analysis pro- 
vides grist for the mill of “labeling” theory and 
upholds, so it would seem, Ranulf’s thesis that 
the middle-class in Western society has a virtual 
stranglehold on moral indignation. 

There is a beguiling plausibility to these 


views, especially for sociologist-romantics given 


to identification with the underdog. But sup- 


“pose another study of the same genre began: 


“Once upon a time American industrialists could 
gather in a Wall Street conference suite and 
conspire to fix prices at will. In 1890, overnight 
as it were, the Sherman Act made instant 
deviants of heretofore respectable heads of 
many of the nation’s first families.” We can 
readily imagine, of course, how reflection on 
this instance of deviance creation would stir 
the inner furies of sociologists and constrain 
them to direct their energies to the plight of 
America’s “overdogs.” _ 

Now, this is not to deny the importance of 
the processual aspects of deviance and stigma- 
tization for sociology. Would that we knew 
more about them. Still, it seems rather disin- 
genuous to lump together, as “labelists” are 
wont to do, addicts (or wayward tycoons) sud- 
denly labeled deviant for behavior previously 
within the law, and addicts (or tycoons) who 
became deviant after the enactment of proscrip- 
tive legislation. There is a curious logic at work 
in the failure to differentiate drug users in all 
Classes “made” deviant by congressional fiat in 
1914 from those who took to drugs after pas- 
sage of the Harrison Act. 

Perhaps the book is at its best when Duster 
presents data gathered “to ascertain to what 
extent the moral interpretation of narcotics 
use exists in a setting where the participants 
are self-consciously and deliberately committed 
to a psychological view of addiction,” and to 
show “how the moral interpretation, or lack of 
it, affects the addict’s self-conception, the treat- 
ment he receives, and his relationship with 
society.” The setting was the California Re- 
habilitation Center, where the author held a re- 
search consultantship. His data add to what 
little we already know about the process of 
becoming addicted and the addict’s perceptions 
of the stigmatization of his behavior. Equally 
valuable are sections on the near monopoly 
which psychology has on the handling of addicts, 
despite the inevitable intrusion of patently socio- 
logical factors into the rehabilitative process. 

One final note: The current breed of sociolo- 
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gists are not especially noted for their hawkish- — 
ness on issues of war and peace. But among 
students of deviance, even the most dovish 
are capable of baring razor-sharp talons when 
the subject is drug addiction and control. For 
several years there has been open season on- 
the Federal Bureau of Narcotics. High placed 
enforcement officials like Harry J. Anslinger, 
ex-Bureau chief, and his successor, Henry L. 
Giordano, are often treated as super “bad guys,” 
capable of eliciting the kind of passionate out- 
rage academicians ordinarily reserve for unpopu- 
lar Vice Presidents. Like many of his fellow . 
professionals, Duster comes down hard on the 
Bureau and other enforcement agencies and 
personnel. Such reactions may be modish campus 
pastime, but what can one make of their 
sociological substance? It is one thing for the 
sociologist to analyze morality empirically and 
quite another to advocate this set of morals over 
another. Admittedly the analysis might, suggest 
the wisdom or folly of a certain moral position, 
but in many instances it loses its credibility 
and becomes a species of empirical muckraking 
when the scientist making the analysis openly 
espouses the continuation or abolition of the 
moral norm in question. 


Drugs and Youth: Proceedings of the Rutgers 
Symposium on Drug Abuse, by J. R. WITTEN- 
BORN HENRY BRILL, JEAN PAUL SMITH, and ` 
SARAH A. WITTENBORN. Springfield, IL: 
Charles C Thomas, 1969. 485: pp. $22.75. 


Taomas M. OSBORNE 
Wheaton College j 


For those seriously concerned at the action 
level with the matter of drug use and misuse 
this volume is a vitally needed resource. It is a 
compendium of authoritative papers presented 
at the 1968 Rutgers Symposium on various 
aspects of the drugs currently being widely 
misused. It covers the pharmacological, social, 
psychological, legal, medical, and political fac- 
tcrs involved in drug use and misuse, and in- 
cludes perspectives on various attitudes toward 
such use or misuse, as well as suggested pro- 
cedures for action in research and in CORTOS 
panning programs. 

The book is divided into six major PE - 
with papers of relatively short length subsumed 
under each section. Section I is entitled, “Over- : 
view”; Section II, “Morphine, Heroin, and 
Cocaine”; Section II, “Amphetamine Type and 
‘Barbiturate Type Drugs”; Section IV, “Mari- 
juana and LSD”; Section V, “Drug Abuse and 
tae Law”; Section VI, “Action.” The papers 
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within each section probe the extent and limita- 
tions of knowledge in the substantive areas and 
- present differing points of view with regard 
to interpretation. For example, an article by 
Alexander Brooks on “Marijuana and the 
Constitution; Individual Liberties and Puritan 
Values” is followed and countered by an article 
by Jonas Robitscher entitled “The Right of 
Society to Protect Its Members.” This is fol- 
lowed by George Vaillant’s comments entitled 
“If the Drug Abuser is a Danger to Himself, 
Who Should Intervene?” This sort of counter- 
point and balance is maintained throughout the 
book. 

Although section headings might indicate that 
alcohol is excluded from consideration, this is 
not the case. Alcohol is treated as another drug 
substance and not as an independent agent 
apart from other substances. Lately there has 
been some tendency by some professionals to 
see drugs and alcohol as quite different sub- 
jects, and it is to the credit oz this volume that 
considerations with respect to alcohol are inte- 
grated with considerations of other drugs. 

It would be incomplete to summarize the 
various subjects covered by the 47 contributors; 
it is fair to say that their coverage is extensive 
and important. The articles look at drugs in 
terms of cultural factors, in terms of legal tra- 
ditions, of statistical matters, and a host of 
additional variables that leave one with the 
impression that all the bases have been covered 
about which questions of fact and interpretation 
might arise. There is no attempt to develop a 
general theoretical interpretation, since the vari- 
ables affecting drug use are so multiple. There 
is also little question that the best in expertise 
have contributed to the book. 

Although the symposium was held in the 
summer of 1968, little has happened since that 
disqualifies any material presented, except per- 
haps in the evidence on marijuana, and that only 
in the sense that more empirical data is now 
available—which, will likely only increase the 
debate rather than lessen it. 

Drugs and Youth has an important place in 
any college library and should be in the hands 
of every professional working in the field of 
drugs and beverage alcohol. 


The Felon, by JoHN Irwin. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970. 211 pp. Cloth- 
bound, $5.95. Paperbound (Spectrum), $2.45. 


MARTIN L. Dosicx 
Springfield Colege | 


Falling somewhere between individualistic 
accounts of felons’ careers and the heavy 
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criminology textbooks, this work~. i 
valuable to instructors who want to acy— 
their students with the nature of career ot- 
fenders, prison life, and parole experience. It 
is a role-oriented rather than an involved struc- 
tural study; and, since the hard research data 
is not formidable and there is considerable 
“soft” material, it is a readable presentation., 
Criminologists seeking hard matter will have 
to react to the book’s impressionism and some 
possibly premature or incomplete generaliza- 
tions. The listing of inmate types in Chapter - 
Two is an early example of this hurdle. 

Chapters Four through Seven describing the 
prison experience, anticipated post-prison life, 
and the problems of the parolee, all say some im- 
portant things and leave out others. Recent 
studies of the social organization of prison, 
criteria of adequate sex-role identity, success 
and failure on parole, and innovative parole 
projects are not given much attention, although 
some references are made to parts of a few 
recent works. For example, in Chapter Eight, 
dealing with success and failure on parole, more 
illustrative than substantive use is made of 
Glaser’s The Effectiveness of a Prison and 
Parole System. A paucity of footnotes to 
scholarly reports is evident in this and other 
chapters. 

Irwin wants his readers to recognize that 
most convicts face a quagmire of parole adjust- 
ment problems due to self-concepts, prison 
culture and social organization, and a rigid, 
restrictive parole-supervision system. In this 
endeavor he may show an excess of success. A 
bleak, almost determinist picture emerges, al- 
though he does describe how some men avoid 
parole violation and a return to the “old bag.” 
(This term refers to a criminal career, although 
he does mention the terrors of a return to a 
bitch-dominated household as discussed by in- 
mates). 

Trwin’s typologies of criminal identities, prison 
role-types, and post-prison plans should be use- 
ful to teachers of criminology who have had 
field experience and/or want to give knowledge 
concerning felons to students planning to enter 
correctional or related careers. They have a 
strong ring of truths about them and present 
an interrelated set of ideas when understood 
in a gestalt. A clear impression of prison and 
parole problems will accrue to the careful 
reader of this book. 

There are some annoying typographical errors 
and a few untranslated slang expressions such 
as “stingers” (p. 70). 


& 
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Deviance and Conformity: Roles, Situations 
and Reciprocity, by STUART PALMER. New 
Haven, Conn.: College and University Press, 
1970. 208 pp. $6.50. 


GorDON F. N. FEARN 
The University of Alberta, Canada 


This book does not easily ft the contemporary 
literature on deviance and conformity. Palmer 
is groping for a third world of theoretical 
development and interdisciplinary unity. In 
attempting to decipher a “formulation of social 
life,” he charts a difficult course through many 
facets of behavioral and social science. What 
is trackless reading at times should not obscure 
the author’s attempt to meet challenge—specifi- 
cally, Albert Cohen’s call in 1965 for a more 
clearly elaborated statement of deviance theory 
in relation to sociopsychological theory and 
knowledge. This small volume constitutes a 
modest beginning. 

Palmer has chosen to adopt the central 
premises of interaction theory and then to postu- 
late social behavior as fitting, more or less, the 
model of a dramatic game. He argues that most 
behavior “is highly patterned and follows the 
well-set path of established status-roles. These 
status-roles, bodies of expectation and perform- 
ance patterns, comprise institutionalized social 
situations. The greater the reciprocity among 
status-roles in a situation, the lower is tension 
in the situation” (p. 178), and conversely. In 
Chapter 8, “Toward a Theoretical Formulation 
of Murder and Suicide,” data from the litera- 
ture are indirectly brought to bear upon proposi- 
tions pertaining to tension. The argument would 
have been more convincing if the problem of an 
operational definition of tension and other con- 
cepts had been explored. As it stands, tension 
becomes a theoretical panacea of sorts, a 
vacuum concept that pretends to explain but 
without specified empirical referent. 

Palmer is well aware of these and other limita- 
tions. Two critical comments seem appropriate: 
(1) The book seriously suffers from overabstrac- 
tion. While definitions of terms are carefully 
provided, the problem is that definitions and 
other abstractions are not carefully grounded in 
empirical reality. Palmer acknowledges his lack 
of operationalizations. (2) Related is the limita- 
tion which must inevitably be associated with a 
theoretical contribution lacking a clear state- 
ment—or statement of alternatives—concern- 
ing methodology. Method and theory profit by 
being developed together. The task of verifica- 
tion here left to the reader, given the abstract 
level of concepts and propositions, is challenge 
in abundance. 
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A noteworthy contribution, implicit in the 
text, concerns a tentative statement of a 
sociologically grounded theory of personality 
and its organization. “The ways an individual 
conceives of himself in relation to various types 
of dramatic game situations constitute per- 
sonality” (p. 62). Problems emerge in Palmer’s 
discussion, however, when it is argued that 
situational status-roles are “suitable indicators” 
of inner systems—the latter referring broadly to 
personality and its structure. This suggests 
sociological overdeterminism. An adequate inter- 
pretation of conformity and deviance might 
profit from a sociopsychological critique of 
Palmer’s assumption. It seems self-evident that 
what we do is not isomorphic with what we 
are, l 


Becoming Delinquent: Young Offenders and the 
Correctional Process, edited by PETER G. 
GARABEDIAN and Don C. Gmæsons. Chicago, 
In.: Aldine Publishing Co., 1970. 304 pp. 
Paperbound. $4.95. 


RICHARD J. COUGHLIN 
University of Virginia 


A book of readings often signals a changing 
professional fashion, in this instance a shift 
away from the study of simple causation in 
crime and toward inguiry into the function 
of agencies seeking its control, This reader 
deals with organizations in the United States 
that process juvenile delinquents, and thus re- 
flects a major interest in contemporary crimi- 
nology as well as some depth criticisms of 
“Amerika.” The “people-processing” organiza- 
tions include the police, the juvenile court, and 
the training school, each the kind of complex 
bureaucracy that has become the hallmark of 
our urban society’s approach to social problems. 
Thus, the book’s inescapable conclusion that 
delinquency control agencies actually them- 
selves create and reenforce delinquency has a 
relevance far beyond the book’s intended scope. 

The editors begin with a section on the char- 
acteristics of the delinquent population, “hid- 
den” as well as “observed,” and make the point 
that only a fraction of the existing delinquency 
ever gets extended official attention. The text 
then considers the major parts of the correc- 
tional system; police contact, juvenile court, 
probation, and juvenile correctional institutions. 
A concluding section documents a central prob- 
lem in formulating delinquency policy: the 
seriously divergent attitudes and responses of 
the police, probation officers, and the public. 

Each section contains two or three “sample” 
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essays, some original, but many previously pub- 
lished elsewhere. An introduction to each section 
orients the reader to the. topic by briefly sum- 
marizing relevant data, discussing divergent 
schools of thought and “soft spots” in the 
evidence, directing attention to recent studies 
other than those included in this volume, and 
citing information gaps still to be plugged by 
further research. These introductory essays are 
superb and by themselves justify the book. 


The various contributors simply pinpoint 


what the public has long suspected and profes- 
sionals in the field already knew: that our 
control agencies neither prevent delinquency 
nor rehabilitate known offenders. But the con- 
clusion of essay after essay is far more serious: 
these agencies themselves generate and per- 
petuate delinquency. The police “may often cal 
out defiant and hostile responses from certain 
offenders because of their own posture toward 
these youngsters” (pp. 76-77). The delinquency 
‘label once officially affixed by the police or the 
court becomes a stigma that itself bars effective 
rehabilitation. The so-called training schools all 
too often do little more than confirm juveniles, 
in their own eyes and to others, as sociel 
failures. The victims are mainly lower-class 
youth, which makes the entire correctional sys- 
tem more of a class weapon than we like to 
admit. In sum, this is a disturbing catalogue of 
massive bureaucratic misdirection and oppres- 
sion which seems to have no beginning and ro 
end, for which no one person or organizaticn 
can be held fully responsible, and for which 
realistic remedies within the system are difficrlt 
to imagine. 

It should be noted, of course, that no atten- 
tion is given to recent innovations designed to 
improve the traditional correctional system, suzh 
as community-centered training schools and 
citizen participation in police review. But these 
are themselves traditionalistic, piece-meal ap- 
proaches so far, at least, only cosmetic in their 
effects. Moreover, the vast majority of de- 
linquents today are still processed by the tra- 
~ditional organizations. 

Students for whom this reader was compi -ed 
are likely to see it as more timely and relevant 
than the editors might have hoped, for in its 
total effect this book is a devastating indictment 
of the political and moral system that aas 
produced and continues to tolerate these people- 
destroying organizations so euphemistically 
called “correctional.” The indictment is all the 
more convincing because of the integrity and 
credibility with which the contributing wricers 
_ have presented the evidence. 
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Delinquent ‘Behavior in an American City, by 
Martin Gorp. Belmont, Calif.: Brooks/Cole 
Publishing Co., 1970. 150 pp. Paperbound. 
$3.25. 


. GERALD T. SLATIN 
University of Kentucky 


As a primarily descriptive study of juvenile 
delinquency in a medium-size city, this book 
is best-suited for the nonsociologist who desires 
a fairly nontechnical illustration of one form of 
current delinquency research. Based on self- 
report data, Gold’s study focuses on describing 
the distribution by SES, sex, age, race, and type 
of offense of approximately 2,500 delinquent 
acts committed by 522 Flint, Michigan, youths 
in the early 1960’s. While the writing is gen- 
erally straightforward and free of jargon, there 
is an overall gloss to the book that makes it 
unsuitable for all but the most basic courses 
in deviant behavior and social problems; this 
lack of depth is most pronounced in sections 
dealing with the theoretical implications of the 
findings on the observed relationship between 
SES and delinquency, family relations and de- 
linquency, race and delinquency, and the effects 
of apprehension by police on a boy’s subse- 
quent delinquent tendencies, where Gold makes 
no mention of labelling theory or even the 
more basic “dramatization of evil” idea, both 
major theoretical themes in this context. 

The book begins with a brief but convincing 
(especially after one gets into the data) discus- 
sion of the advantages of the self-report tech- 
nique and the inherent weaknesses of employ- 
ing official statistics in the study of delinquency. 
Chapter IT outlines the methodology, giving de- 
tails of the sample, interviewing procedures, 
two key measures of delinquency based on 
frequency and seriousness (the latter a deriva- 
tive of the Sellin-Wolfgang index), and the 
validation procedure for assessing the accuracy 
of the youths’ self-reports—a procedure which 
Gold concedes is more effective in uncovering 
cases of concealment than in revealing evidence 
of over-reporting. 

Chapter III, perhaps the most descriptive 
and the weakest of the book’s seven chapters, 
presents a journalistic account, using excerpts 
from the interview protocols, of the twenty or 
so most common forms of delinquent behavior 
found in this city. A significant omission which 
clearly dates the study and renders it somewhat 
obsolete is the complete absence of drug use or 
drug-related offenses in the delinquency rep- 
ertoire of Flint youth. 

Chapter IV describes the offenders with 
respect to the standard demographic variables 
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of sex, age, social status, and race. Sex differ- 
ences in offense-specific rates (girls have a 
total delinquency rate lower than boys and 
tend to concentrate their misbehavior against 
their families in the form of running away from 
home and striking their parents) led Gold to a 
number of interesting speculations about differ- 
ences between boys and girls in their emotional 
involvement with the family and in the different 
sex-role expectations faced by boys and girls in 
our society. However, limitations of the data 
prevent developing these ideas further; the 
same is true of certain empirical findings regard- 
ing the age variable which prompt speculation 
about the relationship between maturation and 
delinquency. The writing in sections of this im- 
portant chapter tends to be tedious and re- 
dundant, particularly in the discussion of the 
SES-delinquency relationship, where Gold ap- 
pears to be trying to verbalize statistical correla- 
tions for the statistically naive reader. Equally 
confusing is a series of cryptic tables purporting 
to show proportions of respondents at each age 
and status level who committed the various 
types of offenses; fortunately for the reader 
most of the information contained in these 
tables is brought out in the text. 

In Chapter V, Gold departs from his previous 
style of descriptive reporting and presents a 
perceptive analysis of the companionship pat- 
terns of his most delinquent respondents, both 
“loners” (committed at least half of their of- 
fenses alone) and gang delinquents. Gold out- 
lines a seminal theory which views delinquent 
activity as a kind of “pickup game” similar to 
playground basketball or street stickball; it is 
here that the book makes its strongest contribu- 
tion to the field of delinquency. Chapter VI 
presents interesting data on respondents’ per- 
ceptions of the risk involved in delinquent be- 
havior and on the deterrent effect of getting 
caught by the police and/or parents. The seventh 
and final chapter summarizes the results and 
attempts to place them in perspective and to 
elaborate their meaning by introducing addi- 
tional ‘data, e.g., academic performance and 
family structure, taken from this study and 
others. As in the preceding two chapters, Gold 
provides a number of interesting theoretical in- 
sights into the dynamics of delinquency; un- 
fortunately, his superficial treatment of poten- 
tially significant results and interpretations will 
leave many readers dangling. 

In a sense this book’s major weakness is also 
its major strength: as a readable, simplified re- 
port of a well-done empirical study of juvenile 
delinquency it is a valuable addition to that 
body of literature on deviance and other social 
problems intended for the increasing number of 


readers who have a peripheral interest in sociol- 
ogy, eg, social workers, probation officers, 
school administrators, and interested citizens 
involved in community action programs. I hope 
that Gold will someday attempt a more scholarly 
work, based on his long research experience in 
Flirt, which will better fit the needs of a soci- 

ologically sophisticated readership. - ` 


Probation and Parole: Selected Readings, edited 
by RoBERT M. CARTER and LesL T. Wr- 
KINS. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1970. 
693 pp. $10.95. 


BENEDICT S. ALPER 
Boston College’ 


As correctional cousins, probation and parole 
afford an excellent combination for presentation 
in a common volume of selected readings divided 
into six main sections: Probation, Parole, Super- 
vision, Legal Aspects, Research and Prediction, 
and Personnel. Fifty-nine selections are included 
from. a wide diversity of sources ranging from 
the two introductory papers from United Na- 
tions publications through the American Correc- 
tional Association, the President’s Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration of Jus- 
tice, the United States Courts, and the Federal 
Board of Parole. In addition to these organiza- 
tional sources, the editors have drawn upon lead- 
ing authorities in the field, notably Sanford 
Bates, Vincent O'Leary, Sol Rubin, Daniel 
Glaser, Lloyd Ohlin, Victor Evjen, Gilbert Geis, 
Hermann Mannheim, and Leslie Wilkins. 

The work is admirably suited for the use of 
students in criminology, for the training and 
edification of probation and parole officers, and 
for administrators of correctional programs. The 
diversity of coverage, combining as it does ma- 
terials that are descriptive as well as analytic, 
gives a comprehensive overview of what the 
editors rightly refer to as “the current state of 
the art in probation and parole.” But apart from 
the one-page introduction to each section, one 
looks in vain for explicit guidance in helping the 
reader to bind the individual papers into a mean- 
ingful totality. 

Except in short scattered references, one finds 
no statement of the main difficulties which 
plague parole and probation: inadequately 
trained and politically appointed officers strug- 
gling against excessive case-loads. However, any- 
one concerned about finding a formula for the 
optimum caseload, whether. for minimum, 
medium, or maximum supervision, should read, 
the 25th selection, written by the editors, which 
provides excellent guidance for those adminis- 
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trators who somehow manage to leap the usual 
political and financial hurdles. 

The section on Research and Prediction is the 
most rewarding, for it is in this area that great 
gains may be expected in the years ahead. Some 
attention might well have been given to the 
topic of community facilities and programs, resi- 
dential and non-residential, which are proliferat- 
ing so rapidly throughout the country as supple- 
ments to supervision in the community, as 
alternatives to probation, or as substitutes ior 
more traditional and restrictive forms of com- 
mitment. 

In sum, Carter and Wilkins have incorpora-ed 
the best and most recent opinion and knowledge 
in these closely related fields and set out ihe 
ways in which effectiveness can be judged end 
the way pointed to needed improvements in 
“the art,” 


The Military Prison: Theory, Research, and 
Practice, edited by STANLEY L. Bropsky and 
NorMAN E. Eccteston. Carbondale, Hl.: 
Southern [Illinois University Press, 1970. 205 
pp. $7.50. 


CHARLES H. McCacHy 
Bowling Green State University 


Until recent months, a kind of khaki curtain 
has surrounded the whole topic of justice in the 
armed forces. It has taken well-publicized events 
such as the court-martial of Captain Howard 
Levy and the “mutiny” at the Army Presidio 
Stockade to arouse public interest in a system of 
justice whose laws, police, courts, and institutions 
exist almost totally independent of any other sys- 
tem. The result has been the publication of sev- 
eral books broadening our perspective of military 
courts and the concept of military justice. This 
book is the first work systematically to examine 
‘military correctional institutions. The contribu- 
tors to this collection have all served in some 
capacity in military corrections; they represent 
a wide range of disciplines: clinical psychology, 
education, psychiatry, social work, and sociology. 

The book is divided into three sections. The 
- first, “Patterns in Military Corrections,” con- 
tains six chapters dealing with the findings and 
methodological difficulties of past research on 
military offenders, the types of various milizary 
correctional institutions, the objectives and con- 
flicts encountered in military correctional philos- 
ophy, the roles and personalities of institutional 
guards, and two model military correctional dro- 
grams. 

The second section, “Restoration to Duty,” 
concerns research on men returned to military 
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_duty upon release from an institution. The three 


chapters investigate the relationship between 
psychiatric recommendations and the ultimate 
disposition of men being released from institu- 
tions, the characteristics of men who are selected 
to be restored to duty, and the degree of success 
among Army restorees in comparison with Air 
Force, Naval, and civilian success rates. 

The third section, “Research Approaches,” is 
a mixed bag. One chapter describes a study on 
role perceptions of military inmates, custodial 
staff, and treatment staff. There is a brief chapter 
on the incidence of psychiatric disorders and the 
degrees of mental ability among military pris- 
oners. Another discusses the results of a ques- 
tionnaire survey in which staff and departing 
prisoners were asked to evaluate aspects of a 
correctional program. There is also a study of 
the civilian occupations of released prisoners and 
of how these occupations related to the training 
received while incarcerated. The final chapter 
reports a survey of business firms which probed 
policies and attitudes toward hiring former ser- 
vicemen discharged under other than honorable 
conditions. 

Although the social scientist may begin reading 
this work with great anticipation, he will not be 
completely satisfied when he finishes. There are, 
first of all, some minor annoyances: a simple 
table (p. 92) which, due to a lack of explanatory 
headings, is incomprehensible without detailed 
reading of the text; a study (pp. 159 ff) with 
conclusions based on a mail questionnaire survey 
with an obviously biased 26% return rate; and 
another study (pp. 170 ff) in which the author 
provides no information on sample selection or 
size. 

From a social scientist’s perspective, however, 
more fundamental than these deficiencies is the 
virtual neglect of the vast research literature on 
civilian prisons and prisoners. However, this 
book is a pioneering effort and the authors do 
emphasize differences between military and 
civilian correctional situations: many military 
offenses are not criminal under civilian law; 
under certain circumstances, such as being faced 
with combat, entrance into a military institution 
may be an attractive alternative; and military 
guards and prisoners have more in common with 
one another than is likely in civilian institutions. 
It is, nevertheless, disconcerting and misleading 
to find issues such as guard-inmate relationships 
and conflicts in correctional objectives discussed 
as though such matters had not been considered 
in greater depth elsewhere. The book conse- 
quently lacks a comprehensiveness which could 
easily have been provided by including com- 
parisons with civilian research findings. 

Despite the above reservations, this is an im- 
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pertant book. The opening chapters describing 
military correctional institutions and past re- 
search on military offenders are candid and 
highly informative. The articles which describe 
and evaluate military correctional programs are 
generally first-rate. The authors carefully out- 
line the programs’ contents and present the re- 
search findings with a balanced perspective. The 
other articles provide enough empirical and im- 
pressionistic materia] that no reader can put the 
book down without having learned something 
about military prisons. 


Crime and Delinquency: A Reader, edited by 
Cart A. BERSANI. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1970. 575 pp. Paperbound. $5.95. 


Crime in America: Perspectsves on Criminal and 
Delinquent Behavior, edited by Bruce J. 
CoHEN, Itasca, Ill.: F. E. Peacock Publishers, 
1970. 506 pp. Paperbound. $5.95. -> 


Joan F. GALLIGER 
Universtiy of Missouri 


My bookshelf confirms my suspicions that 
publishers and editors are churning out books 
of readings in the areas of crime and delin- 
quency. It is clear from these two readers that 
this haste is reflected in differing ways in both 
books. 

Bersani’s selections accurately represent the 
range of theoretical and methodological thinking 
among contemporary criminologists. The section 
topics include the social bases of criminal law, 
the distribution of criminal and delinquent be- 
havior within society, interaction processes and 
criminal behavior, labeling and deviant identi- 
ties, collective violence (such as riots), adminis- 
tration of criminal justice, and corrections. The 
editorial comments preceding each section are 
clear, and the sequence of sections is well con- 
ceived. Editorial haste is evidenced in this book 
by a few pages that are out of sequence, but 
otherwise the work is among the best on the 
market. 

Cohen writes, “In the present volume I have 
selected three major areas of criminology to ex- 
plore; the crime problem in the United States 
(its nature and extent), the range of criminal 
offenses, and the role of the victim” (p. vii). 
However, his selections only really “explore” the 
second of these three areas; nearly 400 of his 
469 pages are devoted to describing in great de- 
tail various criminal offenses. Almost no atten- 
tion is given to theoretical orientations in crim- 
inology. His editorial comments are not 
consistently well written, and in the sections on 
Alcoholism and White-Collar Crime they are 
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misleading. The comments on alcoholism wander 
through a wide variety of alcohol-related prob- 
lems and deal with alcoholism only in passing. 
In discussing bribery as a form of white-collar 
crime, Cohen says “Although there may be 
specific criminal statutes dealing with this kind 
of activity, this act still can be classified as a 
white-collar offense” (p. 219). This comment is 
confusing since it implies that white-collar crime 
does not violate criminal statutes! Aside from - 
problems in editorial quality, the limited scope 
of this book makes it of little value in most 
criminology courses, but it may have some 
util'ty in police training programs. 


The Social Order of the Slum: Ethnicity and 
Territory in the Inner City, by GERALD D., 
SuttLes. Chicago, DI.: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1968. 243 pp. $8.95. 


Dav E. KAUFMAN 
New York University 


This book presents the results of a three-year 
research project in which Suttles lived with and 
observed the residents of a well-known slum 
area of Chicago. It is a systematic account of 
how slum residents invent strategies in searching 
for a moral order when existing standards of the 
wider society cannot be relied upon. Suttles be- 
lieves that widely accepted social distinctions 
suck as class and education are inapplicable here, 
and that the apprehension which slum residents 
have for one another nullifies normal patterns 
of association and rules of conduct. People who 
are poor and from low-status mmority groups 
negctiate social relations by pursuing a pro- 
vincial moral order from a practical rather than 


an ideal base. Along with very strong ethnic - 


solidarity, Suttles sees sex, ethnic, and terri- 
torial segregation and age grading—all of which 
he terms “ordered segmentation”—ag the format 
by which the neighborhood eases possible con- 
flict and develops a local moral order. 

Because the area contains four different ethnic 
group enclaves, each with its own particular in- 
stitutional, communicational, and ecological ar- 
rangements, personal relations rarely cross ethnic 
barriers. When they do, they are likely to be 
violent rather than peaceful. Fabricating a moral 
order that includes all of the residents falls to 
those most able to protect ethnic interests and 
keep territorial boundaries intact—-the named 
street corner groups and neighborhood social 
clubs. Suttles views ethnic solidarity and “or- 
dered segmentation” as the primary patterns of 
social behavior in the slum, and conveniently 
organizes the text for the reader in a way that 
emphasizes their importance. 
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The bulk of the study illustrates these patterns 
and considers the structural arrangements within 
the community as they apply separately to each 
ethnic group. Strict attention is given also to 
the sociocultural formulations giving the neigh- 
borhood its distinctive stamp. Much of the čs- 
cussion focuses upon the intricacies existing 
between the ecology of the area and the extent 
to which the smali territorial groups or gangs 
influence the overall action scheme of the com- 
munity. 

Concluding the work is a long discussion f 
the area’s youth. Suttles contends that, wile 
all peer group associations—both adult and 
adolescent—contribute to the creation of a local 
moral order, those most regularly in view are 
the adolescent groups. Furthermore, their struc- 
tural precedents are nearly duplications of the 
adult groups. Suttles observes that “The broad 
structure laid down by the ordered segmentation 
of territorial, age, ethnic, and sex groupings pro- 
vides the. skeletal outlines within which young 
males .. . can define their own relations” (p. 
155). Exploring the behavior of the youth, in 
Suttles’ estimation, provides in capsule form a 
look at the social behavior of nearly all the mele 
population. An examination of group member- 
ship, composition, loyalties, and relations with 
the wider community (focusing on criminality 
and rumor) rounds out the text. 

Throughout the work the investigation illumi- 
nates generally how the area appears to its resi- 
dents. In the chapters on adolescents, a feel ior 
the organizational and cohesive style of the area 
begins to emerge. Unfortunately the account is 
far too brief. The development of group identi- 
ties that Suttles begins to build is given little 
chance to set. This becomes critical especially 
in the chapter covering arrests and offenses. We 
are told earlier that, despite the thirty-two 
named groups in the area, membership in them 
accounts for no more than one-half the total 
adolescent population in the area. This is a 
' striking finding worth far more consideraticn. 
Statistics on crime are not broken down by 
affiliation except for seasonal variation of cc- 
currence. Distinctions between group and non- 
group participation in criminal activity are little 
advanced elsewhere. From the data it would ap- 
pear that youths from the dominant ethric 
population in the area are considerably less 
criminally inclined than other youths in the arza 
and, if affiliated, even more significantly noa- 
criminal. Some depth on this point might have 
added weight to the “ordered segmentatian” 
interpretation of community organization. 

Despite the weak integration of the criminality 
data with other characteristics of the residents 
and the area, this book is an exceptional intro- 
duction to another way of exploring communizy 
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organization and cohesiveness, and should spark 
further research. 


The Future of Inequality, by S. M. MILLER and 
PAMELA A. Rosy. New York: Basic Books, 
1970. 272 pp. $7.95. 


BENJAMIN GORMAN 
University of Florida 


This book is a white paper on inequality in the 
United States: the uneven distribution of social 
goods in all the senses of good, the character- 
istics of the deprived, the extent of the in- 
equity, its social sources, short-term goals for 
ameloriation, and policies toward these goals. 
It is an “effort to place poverty action issues 
in the context of social stratification” (p. 181). 

The dust jacket bears an endorsement by 
Joseph C. Wilson, Chairman of the Xerox Cor- 
poration, The book has much to offer to persons 
with more societal expertise than Wilson (e.g., 
most professional sociologists) and to persons 
with substantially less (e.g., most government 
policy makers). The intended audience may 
well have been the latter. Certainly the lan- 
guage is clear and straightforward, policy im- 
plications are juxtaposed with the data and 
analyses from which they spring, and recom- 
mendations are bedded in popular shibboleths. 
On one occasion the authors even invite the 
reader who is uninterested in “technical com- 
parisons” to skip nearly twenty pages which 
contain several sorts of hard data and incisive 
discussion of their divergent implications. The 
whole book can be read with full comprehension 
of its central theses in two or three hours. Fi- 
nally, the print is large, simple, primer-like. 
This may be laying it on a bit thick, even for 
politicians. Still, when attention is on sub- 
stance rather than style, this is a good and per- 
haps even important book. 

Early in the book the authors establish that 
poverty as a social problem is implicit in ex- 
treme inequality as a social condition, but that 
scholarly or policy perspectives may myopically 
lose one in focusing on the other. Such limited 
perspectives are inadequate and are more dif- 
ficult to maintain and more futile in the modern 
age of affluence when relative deprivation rather 
then subsistence becomes the issue. 

This approach introduces three possible opera- 
tional focuses on poverty: (1) a traditional con- 
cern with a “poverty line,” an absolute level of 
welfare below which the society feels no per- 
son should fall; (2) a “comparative approach,” 
in which poverty is defined as failure to reach 
some specified portion of the societal average 
and the standard for poverty floats with the 
general standards oi well-being in the society; 


and (3) a “share” definition which clearly deals 
in inequality by contrasting the good delivered 
to different population segments. With the last 
approach, questions concerning numbers of de- 
prived peoples become impossible or irrevelant; 
instead attention goes to how deprived, com- 
paratively, is the most deprived segment. The 
ameliorative task is then not one of moving 
people past some standard, but of altering the 
mechanisms of societal allocation to people. 
Moreover, this approach opens the possibility of 
considering all of the forms of social goods and 
not merely the economic. 

Each of the next several chapters is devoted 
to one of the major forms of goods: income, 
assets and life chances, basic services, education 
and life chances, power, status as life style, and 
respect. The echoes here of Weber’s class, 
status, and party are recognized by the authors. 

The sources of hard data are perhaps stan- 
dard but carefully selected. The Census Bureau 
on income, Schorr on housing, Blau and Duncan 
on occupational inheritance, Almond on political 
participation, and many more build a careful 
description of the present situation and its im- 
plications. Each point, almost each table it 
seems, is brought to life with equally well- 
documented case histories. If all this is nothing 
new, the melding of these several morphologies 
into a single thesis of inequality makes it a 
superior compilation. The authors’ careful ap- 
preciation of how far a given bit of data will 
take them is also to be commended. When the 
subject is an amorphous good like power or 
status, they lean much more on argument than 
on facts and offer honest reservations about their 
conclusions. 

In addition to surveying the present situation 
and some of its causes and consequences, each 
chapter or section contains suggestions concern- 
ing needed data and offers tentative goals for the 
near future. “It would be useful to develop 
cultural indices that would reveal the use of 
such facilities as museums and libraries” (p. 
101). “For low income persons, a minimum level 
of liquid assets should be twice the weekly in- 
come” (p. 76). “We should seek to expand the 
share of income that goes to the bottom 20 per- 
cent of the population... to 8 or 9 percent 
in 1977” (p. 61). “Data on the within-a-year 
income stream of various groups of the poor 
would be useful” (p. 57). “In addition to statis- 
tical data on actual inequalities, indicators are 
needed of the perceptions and attitudes toward 
inequalities in each of the dimensions of well- 
being .-. .” (p. 173). Reducing inequality in 
education “would require not only relocating 
colleges or providing remedial training so that 
low-income students can grapple with college 
courses, but restructuring the college so that all 
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students can benefit from and contribute to 


learning within it” (p. 217). Such a montage 
of quotes suggests the range of topics covered 


and the kind of conclusions reached, but seri- 


ously underrepresents the orderly and reasoned 
fabric of their presentation. 

The later section of the book turns from 
specific topics within inequality to their gen- 
eralized implications. It is made clear that the 
goals of the previous section are compatible 
with some generalized American ethic. It is 
asserted that vigorous and timely action, 4 la 
Etzioni’s societal guidance, can accomplish these 
goals. It is implied that failure will unleash 


destructive forces within the society. Means - 


to the accomplishment of the goals are roughed 
out, but the authors also describe social forces 
which indicate that the classes currently in 
power will assign low priority to these goals and 
will lack the will to pursue these means. The 
authors offer no formulas for altering the prior- 
ities of those decision makers or for altering the 
power structure to give more influence to others 
with more favorable senses of priority. In these 
failures the second section lacks the order and 
merit of the first, and the book becomes more 


effective on “inequality” than on “the future.” ` 


Blue-Collar Life, by ARTHUR B. SHOSTAK. New 
York: Random House, 1969, 299 pp. ae 
bound. $2.95. 

Jerry D. WILLIAMS © 
Louisiana College 


~ 


This well-written book is an excellent addi- - 


tion to other studies of blue-collar life in 
America, Shostak points out that “few Ameri- 


cans, including those responsible for major de- , 


cisions affecting this segment of the population, 
really know very much about this country’s 
blue-collarites.” He states that his goal is to 
help answer four related questions: “Is the 


working class as well off as others believe? _ 


Is the life style of stable blue-collarites an un- 
equivocal answer to the plight of the nation’s 
poor? Is the American manual worker truly 
disappearing as a separate and distinct social, 
psychological, and political entity? And is there 
anything that social planning and deliberate 
social change can contribute to the blue-collar 
pursuit of the ‘good life’?” 

These questions are dealt with in a systematic 
and understandable analysis of the life style of 
the urban, male, Caucasian, union affiliated, 


blue-collar worker. The author does not deal: 


with approximately 5 million Negro blue-col- 
larites. He also does not include, or only 
briefly mentions, that segment of the blue-collar 


- 
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-> Jabor force engaged in farm-related occupations 


and other less factory-oriented occupations. 
The book is divided into fifteen chapters. The 
first sets out to sketch the demographic features 
shaping the blue-collar style of life. Shostak 
presents a case history of an “average” blue- 
collar worker and then shows the wide diversity 
in origin, occupational inheritance, and educa- 
tional attainment. Chapter 2 presents a review 
of the history of the labor union movement, 
focusing primarily on the gains made during 
the depression thirties and the wartime forties. 
Chapter 3 outlines the important distinctions 
. made by blue-collarites in matters of skill- 
ratirg, and discusses the problems of increased 
skill requirements and automation. Chapters <4 
and 5 deal with such subjective features of blue- 
coller employment as work status, work mean- 
ing, work satisfaction, and worker relationships, 
and such objective features as work compensa- 
tion. work hours, work hazards, and work se- 
curity. In Chapter 6 the author discusses the 
‘extent of union strength in terms of numbers 


and influence. In Chapter 7 the author classifies © 


blue-collar neighborhoods and discusses the low 
rate of geographical mobility experienced by 
blue-collarites. 

Chapters 8, 9, and 10 deal with blue-colla> 
family life, including role expectations of hus- 
band and wife, with separate chapters devoted 
to the classification of blue-collar sons and blue- 
collar daughters. Chapters 11-13 deal with a 

` number of other institutionalized activities, in- 
cluding leisure pursuits, political philosophy and 

--voting behavior, and the problem of poor physi- 
cal and mental health care for blue-collarites 
and: their families. The importance of religious 
faith to the. blue-collarites is discussed and the 
problems of retirement are presented in Chapter 
14. 

In his concluding chapter the author offers his 
judgment and evaluation of the labor union 
movement in terms of the four questions with 
which the bock is concerned. He concludes that 
the blue-collarite is still faced with many press- 
ing social anc economic problems and that his 
progress has been far from adequate. Shostak 
offers a number of positive suggestions under 


the heading of “possibilities,” including reforms. 


relazive to a wide range of family ills, inequality 
in educational opportunity, health care, and loss 
of identity resulting from an impersonal factorv 
syst2m. l 

This book presents a well-organized, though 
somewhat brief, analysis of the problems of 
blue-collar life in America. The frequent use of 
quotations from non-sociological literature and 
newspapers will likely add to the book’s appeal 
and readability, especially for college students 
and the interested layman. 


Poverty, Planning, and Politics in the New Bos- 
ton: The Origins of ABCD, by STEPHAN 
THERNSTROM. New York: Basic Books, 1969. 
199 pp. $5.95. 


Bruce M. PRINGLE 
Southern Methodist University 


k 


Established institutions and conventional 
methods have not prevented urban problems 
from increasing to crisis proportions. One type 
of remedy that has been proposed calls for 
scientific assessment of community needs, de- 
sign of imaginative programs to meet the needs, 
and implementation of the programs through 
new mechanisms that bypass the entrenched 
authorities. In the early 1960s, governmental 
and foundation support developed for trying out 
this kind of approach as demonstration projects 
in a few cities. One of the cities chosen was 
Boston. Thernstrom provides an early history 
of the organization which came to be called Ac- 
tion for Boston Community Development 
(ABCD). Using documents and interviews, he 
reconstructs the major events in its operations 
from its founding in 1961 to the completion of 
its report on social planning and program de- 
sign in 1964. 

The manifest goal of ABCD was to make 
provision for the human side of urban redevel- 
opment in Boston through the application of so- 
cial science to community problems. The new 
organization was intended to (1) provide a chan- 
nel through which funds from the Ford Founda- 
tion and the President’s Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency could be brought into the com- 
munity, (2) devise new programs and make 
empirical assessment of their effectiveness, and 
(3) be the instrument through which the com- 
munity’s own resources would be redirected for 
increased effectiveness. 

The personnel of ABCD verbalized these ob- 
jectives nicely in their proposals and reports, 


but their actual work was of necessity very “Sx 


much means-oriented. In their planning they had 
to pay more attention to the predilections of 
the funding agencies than to the actual needs of 
the local community or to the principles of social 
science. In addition, the organization had to be 
continually concerned with winning and keeping 
the commitment of the local power-wielders, 
since it did not have an adequate power-base to 
get its own way in the community. Little at- 
tempt was made to involve disadvantaged citi- 
zens in assessing their own needs or m pressuring 
for improvements in community services. 

As the program developed, emphasis shifted 
from the metropolitan community as a whole to 
three low-income - districts of Boston, from 


_ analysis and remedy of institutional malfunc- 


id 


->r 


» 


tioning to the screening and monitoring of exist- 
ing agencies’ programs, from developing com- 
munity organization to studying the self-image 
of potential juvenile delinquents. Thernstrom 
“concludes that ABCD during its planning stage 
failed to achieve its stated objectives. The les- 
son he draws is that community reform is a 
political, not a scientific endeavor. 

The author provides a historical account 
rather than a sociological analysis. He focuses 
on the major decisions that were made, looking 
for plausible explanations for them in the rela- 
tions among the persons and organizations in- 
volved and in their character and commitments. 
Not much help is given in evaluating how 
Thernstrom’s own biases may have affected his 
work. The events he describes, however, are of 
the kind that a theory of community change 
would need to explain. Would-be social planners, 
in particular, will find the book instructive. 


From Pauperism to Human Rights, by BRIAN 
Ropcers. Vol. I of The Battle Against Pov- 
erty. New York: Humanities Press, 1966. 
83 pp. Paperpound. $1.25. 


Towards a Welfare State, by BRIAN RODGERS. 
Volume II of The Battle Against Poverty. 
New York: Humanities Press, 1969, 84 pp. 
Clothbound, $3.00. Paperbound. $1.50. 


Tribunals in the Social Services, by KATHLEEN 
BELL. New York: Humanities Press, 1969. 
98 pp. Clothbound, $2.50. Paperbound, $1.25. 


JENNIE J. MCINTYRE 
University of Maryland 


The two brief volumes by Rodgers encompass 
a concise history of welfare philosophy and the 
legislation reflecting that philosophy in England 
from the time of Elizabethan poor law to the 
present. He emphasizes ideas concerning relief 
of the poor and the manner in which the social 
policy resulting from these ideas varied with the 
economic and political conditions at any given 
time. The jacket states that the dominant idea 
influencing social welfare policy through the 
19th and 20th centuries is the notion that ma- 
terial poverty in an affluent society is morally 
wrong and socially wasteful, and that it is the 
interaction between this thought and the economy 
which is the author’s theme. There is, however, 
another idea which seems to have been a 
more potent influence: the belief that there was 
opportunity for success, or at least a livelihood, 
for anyone not physically handicapped or un- 
willing to work. 

A really cogent analysis of the relationship 
between a prevailing philosophy and economic 
conditions to social legislation would require 


~ 
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much more extensive treatment, although 
Rodgers’ treatment of the chronology of events 
is adequate. Furthermore, Rodgers does not 
pretend to write an objective history; he writes 
from the perspective of a British social work 
professional who firmly believes in a particular 
welfare state philosophy. He regards as a prob- 
lem, for example, the numbers of poor persons 
who do not apply for assistance and seeks ways 
to encourage them to do so. Throughout his work 
there is consideration of the definition of pov- 
erty, noting its relation to the standard of living 
in a given time and place and its importance for 
defining the number of poor and the level of 
assistance. He is not, however, concerned with 
the effect on the incentive to work or the costs 
of assistance, concerns currently voiced in our 
country. His definition of the problem of pov- 
erty as an anomaly in an affluent society is more 
like the popular definition of the problem in this 
country in the mid-sixties. It was a moral defini- 
tion: poor people are not sharing in the pros- 
perity to an extent that would be considered just 
by sensitive persons. 

Despite their limitations, the Rodgers books 
could prove useful for students who require a 
succinct history of the development of welfare 
philosophy in Britain. Their brevity permits the 
recurrence of certain questions and discoveries 
to stand out in sharp outline. Students may 
be told about the similarity between the wel- 
fare problems as defined by contemporary poli- 
ticiang and early notions of how to treat the 
poor. Some, however, may find it more satisfy- 
ing to discover this parallel through reading this 
brief treatment of British welfaré philosophy 
by a British author. 

The Bell volume describes the British system 
of tribunals which operates within the social 
services in health, housing, education, and social 
security. These tribunals are agencies of govern- 
ment set up to allow for actions against agen- 
cies within that same government without re- 
quiring the citizen to take the matter to court, 
where expenses and the delays associated with 
court action may be prohibitive. Tribunals 
ideally provide a more prompt hearing without 
the necessity for expensive legal advice; but 
they may not always be independent of the ad- 
ministrative agency whose actions they are to 
question, and the citizen may not always obtain 
the advice needed. Public concern that this 


might be the case, and some surprise regarding 


the extent to which private lives are regulated 
by public agencies which provide services and 
benefits, led to the creation of commissions to 
investigate the roles of the tribunals. Bell ques- 
tions whether the tribunals effectively permit 
the individual to exercise ‘his rights, and she 
considers questions regarding the relationship of 
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_the tribunals to the agencies and the administra- 

tive functions performed by tribunals. A mem- 
ber of the Council of Tribunals, she apparently 
has considerable first-hand knowledge of the 
procedures and of the relationship of the various 
. agencies to each other. Although a potential 
source of data for students of formal organiza- 
tions, her-detailed description of procedures and 
inter-agency relationships is likely to be less in- 
teresting to most readers than her discussion of 
the tribunals’ operations and the dilemmas 
which they face. The machinery for dealing 
with complaints in the National Health Service, 
for example, is faced with the necessity to allow 
a complainant the opportunity to make his case 
heard, and at the same time to protect the 
professional from frivolous complaints or undue 
damage to his reputation. Another conflict lies 
in- the desirability of hearing a case soon after 
the events, to facilitate the determination oi the 
facts of a case even though the aggrieved person 
may not immediately recognize the grounds for 
complaint or may be emotionally upset and 
‘need time to compose himself before taking ac- 
tion. There is also an apparent need to provide 
advice and assistance for inarticulate or unin- 
formed persons while avoiding the encourage- 
ment of unfounded complaints. The discretion 
of the clerk who first meets a prospective com- 
plainant and who gives or withholds informa- 
tion sometimes appears as important as the wis- 
dom and fairness of the tribunal chairman who 
may eventually make an official decision. Al- 
though they are rather brief, these descriptions 
can provide the American student another per- 
spective from which to view the activities of 
organizations such as Neighborhood Legal Ser- 
vices -or Welfare Rights Organizations, as well 
as some insight into the workings of these of- 
ficial agencies in a welfare state. 


Poverty Warriors: The Human Experience of 
Planned Social Intervention, by Louis A. 
ZURCHER, Jr. Austin, Tex.: University of 
Texas Press, 1970. 442 pp. $10.00. 


ELIZABETH A. FERGUSON 
Castleton State College 


The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
which inaugurated the first massive federal anti- 
peverty programs, mandated the “maximum 
feasible participation” of the poor in local pro- 
grams of intervention. This practical and demo- 
cratic-sounding stipulation proved to be less 
workable than the framers anticipated. Not only 
dc the poor and the non-poor have vastly dif- 
ferent values and attitudes toward interventive 
action, but the poor lack experience and skill in 
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organizing their efforts to utilize community re- 
sources and agencies. While orientation and 
training might overcome some of these diff- 
culties, and successful participation in anti-pov- 
erty programs alter stereotyped attitudes of 
passivity, pessimism, and suspicion, another 
problem was largely overlooked in the planning 
of Economic Opportunity Boards—the imevita- 
ble and almost intolerable role-conflict experi- 
enced by those indigenous leaders who found 
themselves caught between their identification 
with their constituents in poverty and their 
growing identification wtih the structure and 
aims of the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
Such marginality can create the impetus for tak- 
ing on leadership or mediation roles. However, 
if the pressures are too great or the opportu- 
nities for diverting them are too limited, frustra- 
tion and failure may result. 

Zurcher, in his detailed account of the first 18 
months of the Topeka OEO, has carefully docu- 
mented the extent to which meaningful partici- 
pation of the poor is limited. He and his re- 
search staff observed more than 200 meetings of 
OEO committees and conducted some 400 un- 
structured interviews with participants, Opinion 
questionnaires designed to elicit social-psycho- 
logical characteristics (Kahl Activism Scale, 
Srole Anomie Scale, Rosen Achievement Value 
Orientation Scale, Stouffer-Toby Role Conflict 
Scale) were administered to both poor and non- 
poor members of the Economic Opportunity 
Board after 14 months and again after 21 
months of membership. Not surprisingly, the 
poor were significantly lower in family income, 
education, membership in voluntary associations, 
activism, and future orientation, and higher in 
anomie, powerlessness, alienation, and particu- 
larism (as opposed to universalism). 

Although Zurcher seems to feel his major 
contributions are in the field of theory building 
(his notions of the Overlap Model and Func- 
tional Marginality), the volume has practical 
value for planners of social intervention. Scat- 
tered throughout the repetitive accounts and 
analyses of what occurred at committee and 
board meetings are pointed, specific suggestions 
for lowering the social and financial price of 
participation by the poor and for: increasing 
their effectiveness. These suggestions, plus the 
excellent review of relevant literature (the bib- 
liography is 18 pages long), have ultimately 
more impact than the almost interminable 
chronicles of meetings. ; 

It is unfortunate that the heroic efforts of 
many citizens of Topeka and the expenditure of 
a million dollars seem not to have had any pro- 
found effect on poverty in Topeka. This sympa- 
thetic account of what went on behind the 
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scenes makes it easier to understand why so 
much of the War on Poverty has been a losing 


fight. 


Race and the Social Sciences, edited by IRWIN 
Katz and PATRICIA GURIN. New York: Basic 
Books, 1969. 387 pp. $8.95. 


Joan W. MOORE 
University of California, Riverside 


In terms of its stated intent to define the 
“seminal research issues in American race rela- 
tions today” this collection of essays is hardly a 
success. It doesn’t deal with “American race re- 
lations” but only with “Negroes.” Only six as- 
pects are considered, and the book is in some 
respects a period piece. Early drafts of most 
papers were completed for a 1967 conference, 
and the bibliographies contain few later refer- 
ences. 

Actually there are seven articles. Hyman 
(“Social Psychology”) focuses on white atti- 
tudes, speculating about the significance of gen- 
erational and related contextual issues, especially 
in socialization, and including a summary of the 
provocative research on behavior. Pettigrew 
(“The Negro and Education”) devotes most of 
his paper to school desegregation, the primary 
dependent variables being “Negro” achievement 
and aspiration. (Remember back in 1967 when 
the Coleman Report was the hottest new issue in 
education? No matter how sophisticated Petti- 
grew’s technical critique of the Coleman Report, 
these variables cannot but seem musty today. 
The dated quality of this book is perhaps most 
evident in Pettigrew’s assumptions. Then they 
may have seemed liberal; today they are simply 
not adequate.) 

Donald Matthews equates “political science 
research on race relations” with a very abstract 
systems analysis of “Negro politics.” Inputs are 
Negro demands and modes of articulating de- 
mands. (He includes the miniscule data on po- 
litical socialization as “‘supports,”) The political 
system is conceptualized as “authoritative de- 
cision makers” on a very broad level. The out- 
puts are policies and feedbacks. Karl Taeuber 
analyzes fertility, family patterns, health, mi- 
gration, and other ecological matters with a 
plea for the development of more adequate (e.g., 
longitudinal and other greatly expanded) data 
toward the goal of creating an elaborate, policy- 
relevant accounting system (which really turns 
out to be a causal and rather holistic analysis). 
Charles Killingsworth describes the position of 
Negroes in various labor markets and presents 
some original analyses supporting his plea for 
both process-oriented research and programs 
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aimed at altering the structure of the Negro . 
labor market. James Coleman offers the only 
analysis of non-academic theories (‘“‘revolution- 
ary transformation” against “achievement orien- 
tation”) in a conceptual schema used to analyze 
the conversion of resources or deficits of various 
kinds into assets. Finally, Katz and Gurin sum- 
marize the other six pieces and include a brief 
anélysis of psychological research on ee 
minants of performance. 

The technical competence shown in this Bede 
is at a very high level. The references are valu- 
able. Each of the papers really warrants a full 
analysis. The authors often disagree, and thus 
the book represents something of the range of 
divergent assumptions and opinions in this field , 
-~although by no means all. The most notable 
omission is a “black perspective” (although this . 
approach could just as well be termed “plural- 
istic”), an omission made glaring by the reso- 
lute decision to use the term “Negro” through- 
out except for a few side (and often snide) 
references to “black power.” 

The pervasive references to Negro “deficits” 
-—personal, motivational, performance, income, 
educational, and occupational—beg many ques- 
tions (although individual authors depart from 
this usage, and many sub-analyses acknowledge 
that a question is being begged). For example, 
it is difficult to see the challenges offered by the 
black movement organizations as a “deficit.” In 
the end, therefore, the normative quality of the 
“deficit” approach becomes as strong as that 
found in Banfield’s Unheavenly City, although it 
is less acknowledged by most of the authors. 
Pettigrew’s work most vividly illustrates this 
general fault in the book. The major problem 
with the “deficit” approach is its assumption 
thet it is not really possible to change the major 
institutions of society. It also assumes that va- 
riables already identified account for observed 
differences in behavior. Thus, the search goes 
on for more, better, “cleaner” data. Since 1967 
very few of us are so sure of these assumptions. 
Reading this book, it is possible to forget that 
it deals with race; much of the analysis con-, 
cerns nothing more than poverty. Unless it is 
translated into subjective meanings, the concept 
of “deficit” is defective as an approach to race. 
Reducing race to class does not work either 
analytically or in terms of policy. 

Because of the ambitious intent of the authors 
and their unquestionable professional standing, 
this book faithfully reflects what responsible and 
established sociology was trying to do at a par- 
ticular era in American history. There is much 
to respect in these papers. There is also much 
reason to feel rather depressed about the whole 
thing. 
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Patterns of Dominance, by Pamir Mason. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1979. 
377 pp. $11.50. 


Mary B. HARMELING 
Thomas More College 


Mason’s intent is more comprehensive than 
most books on race relations: he has placed 
his study in the broader context of human 
inequality and added the dimension of time by 
utilizing historical factors to account for present 
racial patterns. The book was planned as a 
culmination and synthesis of specific regional 
studies of ethnic relations sponsored by the 
Ford Foundation. Mason drew from these for 
the principal case studies, but also utilized his 
own wide knowledge and experience. 

‘Mason quite capably handles the considerable 
detail of historical and current analysis of con- 
ditions in numerous countries. Case studies of 
the British scene, represented by India, South 
Africa, and the Caribbean, are complemented 
by those of Spanish America and Brazil. These 
‘ are set in a comparative framework which more 
freely draws examples ranging from early Sparta 
to the Deep South. 

American readers may be disappointed that 
' the American racial situation is not more in- 
tensively treated. However, the knowledgeable 
reader can make his own theoretical compari- 
sons and evaluations, though he may find the 
detailed historical analysis of British colonialism 
difficult going. ` 

Mason views current reactions against dom- 
mance as “part of a world-wide phenomenon, 
a stage in the development of human popula- 
tions from simple food-gathering groups to far 
more complex and highly organized societies” (>. 
3). The accompanying shift of social organiza- 
tion from status to contract (per Maine) has 
legal, political, economic, and social dimen- 
sions. It leaves the minority with an identity 
crisis or, as Mason prefers to phrase it, search- 
ing for a pedigree. “The result is a psychological 
as well as a social vacuum and an agonizing at- 
tempt to find a new framework for human life” 
íp. 4). Ironically the psychological and religious 
validation for dominance was expressed in 
myths, and validation for the reaction appeared 
in ideals of equality and brotherhood also religi- 
ously based. 

Stratification, first based on family relation- 
ships and validated by myths, is the condition 
for development and progress. With progress 
comes acquaintance with Judeo-Christian and 
Islamic (religious), democratic (political), ard 
competitive (economic) ideals which are the 
justification for the revolt. It seems that the 
theory fits the colonization model from which 
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the case studies are drawn. Some elements— 
such as the tendency to validate inequality in 
myths—can be widely illustrated. The complete 
theory, as applied to Sparta and modern West- 
ern nations, tends to explain the source of the 
revolt in values. However, to view similarly the 
contemporary Western examples of racial stra- 
tification, Britain and the United States, as the 
condition for progress is not acceptable. 

Of the many factors which Mason considers 
in a situation of dominance, only numerical pro- 
portion relates well to his major classification: 
paternalism occurs with a very small dominant 
group (ratio of 1:100+). Domination is charac- 
teristic with more balanced numbers (1:16 to 
4:1). Competition (moving toward racial fluid- 
ity) as seen with a small minority (13+:1). 
Other factors considered—sexual attitudes and 
relationships, purpose of the initial contact, 
nature of the territory, social and cultural char- 
acteristics of the subordinate society and of the 
dominant society—emerge as multiple-branched 
trees from which it is impossible to generalize. 
Of these he says, “the difficulty of isolating one 
factor from another has not diminished; there is 
always something artificial about the attempt 
and a sense of the uniqueness of each situation 
grows” (p. 125). It is disappointing that such 
a masterful historical survey failed to isolate 
or to suggest a significant explanatory factor. 

The value of the book lies in the detailed 
historical comparisons identifying and analyz- 
ing elements which affect the patterns of domi- 
nance and current reactions to them. One could 
hope that the Mason’s skill and acquaintance 
with non-colonial examples might have enabled 
him to overcome the handicap of focusing on 
the uniqueness of each situation—inherent in 
the case study method—and thus to have gen- 
eralized and conceptualized more effectively. One 
does admire his acknowledgment that he can be 
dogmatic only in the statement “that no single 
simple explanation is satisfactory” (p. xi). A 
more subtle purpose is revealed only in the 
final chapter: Mason emphasizes human decision 
in creating (and dissipating?) patterns of dom- 
inance and makes a veiled appeal for reason, 
justice, and a religious base. 


Minority Responses: Comparative Views of 
Reactions to Subordination, edited by MINAKO 
Kurokawa. New York: Random House, 1970. 
376 pp. Paperbound. $4.95. 


CHARLES NORMAN 
Indiana State University 


This book brings together 37 previously pub- 
lished selections which are mostly think-pieces by 
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such contributors as Lieberson, Wirth, Scher- 
merhorn, Peter Rose, Gordon, Warner, Barron, 
Liebow, Claude Brown, Oscar Lewis, Lewin, 
Vander Zanden, David Riesman, Henderson, C. 
Eric Lincoln, and Flacks. 

Following Chapter 1 on theoretical frame- 
works, the book is divided into five chapters on 
assimilation, accommodation, submission, con- 
tention, and revitalization—each focused upon 
a type of minority response. While the author's 
grouping of articles does illustrate the Wirth 
model well, one might ask what the Wirth 
model is worth. It basically assumes that the 
behavior of the majority is the independent 
variable and that the behavior of the minority 
is contingent on dominant views and actions. 
While this is an acceptable position, it fails to 
account for change and emerging social processes, 
and consequently often leaves sociologists 
wondering why we have not predicted the major 
events of the day. If minority responses vacillate 
from one type response to another and if each 
minority group displays all varieties of re- 
sponses, might not the critical variables turn 
out to be such things as (1) stratification: eco- 
nomic conditions, mobility; (2) ecological 
factors: migration, population density, and size; 
(3) historical and cultural factors; (4) intra- 
group identity; and (5) distribution of tech- 
nologically advanced instruments of external 
control (weaponry)? 

Kurokawa has selected readings on a variety 
of minority groups (eg., Asian Americans, 
Blacks, Canadian Indians, Chicanos, Hutterites, 
Jewish Americans, Native Americans, the poor, 
and radical students). In a world basically 
stratified by color, ethnicity, age, and sex, it is 
surprising that none of the articles deal with 
women. 

Certainly new and broader inter-group theory 
needs to be generated, as the author states in 
the Introduction; however, Kurokawa’s one- 
page conclusion does not even seem to be a 
serious attempt to accomplish this mission. His 
concluding note is puzzling: “The essence of a 
people, then, is communication, the ability to 
convey messages and to predict one another’s 
behavior. It is in this sense, important to study 
and to understand the reactions of minority 
members” (p. 374). 

If one starts with the assumption that 
minorities are a product of unfair treatment 
by majorities, then the purpose of studying 
minority group responses must be more than 
just realizing that a minority is a distinctive 
group. In a democratic society the researcher 
and theorist as citizen is charged with a re- 
sponsibility to generate theory and research 
which can liberate the exploited minority. In 
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times when many of one’s colleagues are calling 
for less rhetoric, one might ask what the dif-. 
ference is between rhetoric and knowledge that 
cannot be applied. 

Regardless of how one feels about the Wirth 
Model, Kurokawa has skillfully organized the 
material; this book is more than an average 
reader and will certainly be good supplementary 
reading for minority courses taught in the tra- 
ditional manner. 


Immigration and Integration: A Study of the 
Settlement of Coloured Minorities in Britain, 
by Crimrorp Hitt. New York: Pergamon 
Press, 1970. 214 pp. $3.00. 


Mark NAGLER 
McMaster Universtiy, Canada 


The preface to this book provides an ad- 
mirably succinct description of its purposes 
and content: “This book has been written’ pri- 
marily as a source book for students who are 
interested in working in the field of race re- 
lations in Britain.” The work is addressed pri- 
marily to teachers and social workers and 
“those who are preparing or engaged in a wide 
variety of multi-racial studies.” Hill, having 
indicated the necessity for a valid sociological 
perspective, begins by tracing the history and 
patterns of coloured immigration to Britain 
since 1960, concentrating primarily on those of 
Asian and Caribbean descent. In the process he 
analyzes the consequence of restrictive immi- 
gration legislation passed since 1962, noting that 
the restrictive legislation has served to create 
rather than to alleviate “racial difficulties.” - 
Male immigrants become reluctant to return 
home after their working visas expire because 
of the possibility that they will not be re- 
admitted under the same status. Consequently, 
they import their families, with the. effect of 
changing their “British” dependency ratio as 
the dependent colour immigration population in- 
creases at an unprecedented rate. 

Hill surveys the effects of this population’s 
growth, settlement patterns, social class de- 
velopment, economic activity, and pressures on 
institutions such as social welfare services and 
education. He attempts to illustrate the patterns 
by which immigrants become “integrated” into 
British society; he then briefly reflects on the 
changing attitudes toward the importation of 
coloured immigrants. 

Throughout the work Hill seems rere 
sanguine regarding Britain’s so called “policies 
of equality,” and unduly simplistic regarding 
the British “melting pot.” A cursory review of 
British society will illustrate to the most casual 
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observer that even the indigenous elements 
within British society—the English, the Scotch, 
~ and the Irish—have never entered the melting 
pot. The cultural assimilation that is taking 
place is not taking place in a melting pot, but 
perhaps rather in a transmuting pot in which 
all the ingredients have been transformed and 
assimilated to an idealized Anglo-Saxon model. 
Within any social structure the incorporation 
of a new group does not necessarily mean that 
the intermixture of elements will make an 
equally influential contribution within the struc- 
ture of the whole society. Proportionate in- 
fluence depends on the size, power, and strategic 
location of the various groups concerned. 

Hill’s analysis tends to be too brief and 
simplified; eg., a more sophisticated work 
would have illustrated the difficulties that de- 
velop among and between coloured immigrants. 
His conclusion is that “as things get better for 
. non-white society in Britain, we may expect 
an increase in social conflict, and an intensifica- 
tion of the demand for full and absolute equality 
in economic and social settings’—-on the basis 
of some vague parallels between Britain of the 
present and America of the 1950’s. Aside 
from the work’s inadequacies, the evidence 
amassed appears to be as valid as the evidence 
utilized by Dr. Pangloss when he maintained 
“toutes le mieux.” 
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Ixil Country: A Plural Society in Highland 
Guatemala, by BENJAMIN N. Corsy and 
PIERRE L. VAN DEN BERGHE. Berkeley, Calif.: 
University of California Press, 1969. 218 pp. 
$6.00.. 


ALAIN Y. DESSAINT 
University of Hawat 


The title of this work conceals its broader 
relevance. Rather than an ethnography, it is a 
study of the relations between Ixil Indians and 
non-Indians in the northwest highlands of 
-Guatemala. It is an important contribution to 
‘the study of ethnic relations and plural societies, 
and its relevance is not limited to Middle 
America. Most of the book is based upon field 
research conducted on and off during 1966-1967 
by both authors and a host of assistants. Fort- 
nately the town of Nebaj, their main base, has 
a population of five thousand, large enough 
that their presence does not seem to have dis- 
rupted the local scene too much. A good deal 
of reliance seems to have been placed upon a 
fifty-item interview schedule given to 90 Ixil, 
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and a sixty-four-item questionnaire returned by 
40 Ladinos (non-Indians). It would have been 
interesting to know the age, sex, and class 
characteristics of the Ixil respondents. The study 
would have gained if this pseudo-statistical ap- 
proach had been used in conjunction with a 
consideration of individual case studies in 
greater depth. 

The book is well-organized and to the point. 
A geographical and historical introduction is 
followed by a discussion of groups in terms 
of ethnicity, religion, and class differences; the 
institutions in which they participate together; 
and the ways in which group differences and 
institutional structures manifest themselves in 
individual behavior. Finally, there is a stimulat- 
ing discussion of the dynamics of plural societies 
in Middle America and elsewhere. A few typo- 
graphical errors and various mistakes in the 
bibliography and in the index should be cor- 
rected in the next edition. The photographs are 
interesting, although it is surprising that there 
are none of the colorful Ixil dance dramas or 
of the Ixil ritual specialists. 

The strongest section of this work is the 
analysis of political, economic, and religious 
institutions serving to integrate Ladinos and 
Ixil, and which at the same time are sources 
of conflict. The interplay between these institu- 
tions was particularly evidént when the con- 
servative political party joined forces with 
local Ladinos and “progressive” (reformed) 
Ixil Catholics to defeat the progressive political 
party, which had allied itself with supporters of 
traditional Ixil religion. 

Colby and van den Berghe write that Guate- 
malan Indians have “preserved a more complete, 
internally differentiated and autonomous version 
of their pre-Colombian culture than was the 
case in most of Mexico” (p. 175). On the basis 
of their analysis and of my own work with the 
Ixil and with the highlanders of northern Thai- 
land, it would seem that one of the major 
reasons for this cultural conservatism is the 
contiguity of Ixil settlements. While social 
scientists commonly lump all highland Maya 
communities together, in the same manner as 
Ladinos do, Indians themselves find they have 
as little rapport with other Indian groups as 
they do with non-Indians. In fact, the economic 
and political links are frequently much more 
important with the latter. The highlander- 
lowlander dichotomy in southeast Asia has 
also been overstressed. Panhighlander alliances 
are likely to form only in response to clear and 
immediate threats (as occurred in Vietnam 
shortly after independence). However, in north- 
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ern Thailand,’ where ethnic groups have not 


_ maintained contiguous tribal territories, there is 


a great deal of inter-marriage, adoption across 
ethnic lines, cultural borrowings, poly-ethnic 
communities, and changes in ethnic identity. 
This is not the case with the Ixil country. The 
amount of intermarriage between Ixil and‘ other 
Indian groups or between Ixil and Ladino is 
negligible. Change in ethnic identity, either 
temporary or permanent, seems relatively un- 
common and is largely associated with Ixil 
emigration to haciendas and plantations. There 
is little incentive to pass as a Ladino, since ma- 
terial advantages and social prestige can be 
acquired through social mobility within the 
Indian society (the same applies for a Ladino 
passing as Indian). 

A related reason for the cultural conserva- 
tism of the In! (and some other Guatemalan 
groups) is that significant Ladino settlement of 
their area is recent and remains proportionately 
small (the area is over 90% Ixil). Although the 
Ladino control land and labor resources in 
Guatemala as a whole, the Ixil have been able 
to retain most of their land and thus retain sub- 
sistence agriculture as a basis for their way of 
life; they have also managed to adapt to the 
temporary wage labor that they accept on low- 
land plantations so that it supports rather than 
erodes their way of life—at least until now. 


Minorities, Civil Rights, and Protest, by 
CHARLES W. FisHER. Belmont, Calif.: Dicken- 
son Publishing Co., 1970. 99 pp. Paperbound. 
No price indicated. 

Whitetown, U.S.A., by PETER Binzen. New 
York: Random House, 1970. 305 pp. $6.95. 


` JEAN LEONARD ELLIOTT 
l Dalhousie Universtiy, Canada 


In his Preface, Fisher straightforwardly af- 
firms that “social health and the democratic 
life are desirable goals in intergroup relations.” 
Later in the same paragraph he assures the 
reader that he has “attempted to reduce bias 
to a minimum” (p. ix). For the most part, what 
follows is consistent with these value state- 
ments. However, an uninspired textbook style 
ritualistically covers such standard concepts as 
“consciousness of kind” and “assimilation,” in- 
cludes a smattering of socialization and stratifi- 
cation, perfunctorily probes relationships such 
as race and intelligence, and provides an ade- 
quate historical rundown of relevant civil rights 
happenings in the U.S. after 1619. Theories of 
prejudice and discrimination, as well as a gen- 


eral institutional perspective on minority/ma- 
jority statuses, are absent. l 

Given the publication date and the broad 
scope of the title, one might expect an up-to- 
date account of the recent struggles of Indians, 
Chicanos, women, and blacks. Indians are given 
short shrift—less than a page. Chicanos, “the 
second largest minority” (p. 23), receive scant 
attention. Although contemporary female pro- 
test is virtually omitted, the suffragettes of the 
Lucy Stone era are mentioned in passing, with 
the effect that the female civil rights movement 
appears to deserve nothing more than the 
historical nod granted it by Fisher: “after much 
struggle, many privileges, protections, and rights 
for women were won” (p. 9). For him, the issue 
of female rights is a closed case. 

Blacks, however, suffer from Fisher’s less 
than objective reporting. For example, in one 
of two cryptic paragraphs on the Black 
Panthers, we learn that “the struggle between 
the group known as US and the Black Panthers 
has probably been the reason for the assassina- 
tion of leaders” (p. 32). This is his sole inter- 
pretation of the assassinations. Surely, when it 
is commonly recognized that there are counter 
and alternative explanations of existing data, 
Fisher is bound to give more than one inter- 
pretation if speculation is a part of his analy- 
sis. Furthermore, it is debatable as to whether 
or not the Black Panthers are correctly de- 
scribed by Fisher as being a “nationalist or 
separatist” (p. 31) group. Some recent Black 
Panthers’ speeches explicitly contain the theme 
of international solidarity with opppressed 
peoples. 

Although Fisher defines minority status as _ 
an absence of power (p. 2), his strategies for 
change do not take into account this funda- 
mental power imbalance. He seeks to institute 
social health in intergroup life by guaranteeing 
fair play in housing and employment and mak- 
ing “giant strides toward improvement in educa- 
tion and other civil rights areas” (p. 96). The 
chance of this book’s being adopted by either 
black studies programs or by “new sociologists” 
is slim. 

It is not clear whether or not Fisher recog- 
nizes societal inequalities as being class-based 
as well as racially based. This observation, how- 
ever, provides the rationale for Binzen’s W hste- 
town, U.S.A. Whitetown is Kensington, a work- 
ing-class area in Philadelphia. Binzen thinks 
Kensington is representative of many old urban 
ethnic neighborhoods; thus “Whitetown” is a 
generic term for the type of community which 
houses the whites so often stereotyped by 
“liberals . . . aS beer-swilling, racist Neander- 
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thals” (p. 300). He decries the social class and 
racial polarization’ which is increasingly thar- 
acterizing the nation. His community study 
attempts to increase understanding of the 
Whitetowner mentality. Concrete “strategies 
designed to develop a healthy pluralism” (p. 
300) are outlined 

Binzen’s data were collected firsthand while 
residing in Kensington and serving a brief stint 
as a teacher; consequently, the educational insti- 
tution is given more than ample coverage. He 
presents grammar school achievement data 
demonstrating that Whitetowners are on the 
same low scholastic level as neighboring 
Blacktowners. Thus, through the use of this 
educational data, he makes the central point in 
his book: Whitetowners as well as Blacktowners 
need help. Binzen’s appeal is directed to the 
noblesse oblige of those in power, but he is 
not optimistic about forthcoming help. “The 
truth is, of course, that as America is consti- 
tuted today the likelihood that help will be 
extended to those on the lower rungs of the 
economic ladder seems slim indeed” (p. 305). 

Binzen is a skillful journalist who provides 
a thoughtful account of Whitetown life. His 
text is amply sprinkled with references to such 
scholars as J. W. Cash, A. M. Greeley, and 
S. M. Miller. Although the tenor of the account 
is vaguely reminiscent of Sumner’s “Forgotten 
Man” essay, Binzen is clearly not a Sumner 
although he may be a burgeoning Park. 


Black Profiles of White Americans, by WAYNE 
C. Rowrer. Philadelphia, Pa.: F. A. Davis 
Co., 1970. 207 pp. Paperbound. $3.00. 


Epwarp E. CAHILL 
University of Pennsylvania 


Using impressions of the impressions of 
writers in the mass media, Rohrer attempts ta 
analyze some black writers’ perceptions of the 
white population of America. The book is 
divided into four general sections of approxi- 
mately fifty pages each—Introduction, Personal 
and Social Perspectives, The Contemporary 
Scene: Black and White, and Conclusions. From 
the initial chapter in which the author attempts 
to define or identify “Who is the White Ameri- 
can?” through the conclusions, there is the con- 
stant frustration of shoddy scholarship and 
scurrilous sermonizing (eg., pp. 30, 83, 86, 97, 
112-113, 126-127, 130, 155). 

Rohrer indicates that this is‘an analysis of 
the literature pertaining to changing black-white 
relations: “Authors who had perceived the 
changing nature of black-white relations were 
those whose work held cogency for developing 
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the context that follows. The background of 
specialization represented among those whose 
work was observed—sociology, social péy- 
chology, and social criticism . . —provided the 
views from which the analytical context was 
derived” (p. 27). Yet there is no systematic 
analysis, only commentaries on commentaries. 
There are very few references to the work of 
sociologists and social psychologists (both black 
and white, e.g. Frazier, Edwards, Thompson, 
Mack, Caryton, et al.) who have studied Ameri- 
can race relations in some depth during the 
time period listed. Even worse, there is no 
bibliography of the works examined for this 
study. To his credit, however, Rohrer admits 
that “the field of black-white relations embraces 
such an extensive literature by perceptive ob- 
servers that much meritorious material was 
excluded” (p. 28). Too much, some might say! 

Rohrer writes in a paragraphical stream of 
consciousness that defies facile reading. Exam- 
ples used to illustrate thoughts are often ex- 
plained by other examples in such a way that 
the original thought is lost. One receives the 
impression that he is eavesdropping on ill- 
prepared lectures in basic sociology or race 
relations: part operational definitions, part 
social commentary, occasionally a thoretical 
idea, some analysis (seldom critical), conclud- 
ing with a moral plea to promote “such changes 
(that) would move this country to cosmo- 
politanism” (p. 199). 

If the reader sticks to the end, he will learn 
that “the cosmopolite cannot afford to distrust 
strangers; he encounters too many,” that “most 
white Americans regard black Americans as 
agents of pollution,” that the “cause of urban 
riots resides in discriminatory arrangements, par- 
ticularly those of housing and education.” After 
saying that “Words, particularly written words, 
constitute the principal means by which the ef- 
forts of separated individuals of the cosmopolitan 
society are integrated” (p. 194), Rohrer then 
advises that “Eliminating racial discrimination 
will remove the root causes for urban riots” 
(p. 200), and “If white parents are disposed to 
finance equal educational opportunities for 
‘strange’ children, to maintain their church 
memberships with congregations in racially 
changing neighborhoods, to finance new and 
improved public services in low-income neigh- 
borhoods, and to let their children freely choose 
playmates and courting partners, then neither 
blackness nor whiteness will count” (p. 202). 
Would that the solutions were as simple as the 
verbal statement! 

The book is poorly edited (several mis- 
spellings in addition to run-on sentences and 
paragraphs), overpriced for a pocketbook 
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($3.00), and unsure of the public at which it 
is aimed.’ It does have an interesting cover de- 
sign (white mask on black background), and 
the author makes a strong plea for increasing 
and disseminating disciplined knowledge of both 
races to both races. 


Mexican Americans in School: A History of 
Educational Neglect, by THomas P. CARTER. 
New York: College Entrance Examination 
Board, 1970. 235 pp. $4.00. 


PAUL M. SHELDON 
Occidental College 


This is a book about failures: the failure 
of the Anglo school system to educate Mexican 
American students, the inability of these stu- 
dents to pass Anglo-devised tests, the “failure 
of standard psychometric instruments to mea- 
sure Mexican American children validly” (p. 
94). The material has been collected by an 
Anglo schoolman for other schoolmen, and 
covers roughly grades one through twelve in 
public schools, devoting little space to higher 
education or acquisition of knowledge apart 
from school achievement purposes. Carter’s 
data are based on (1) a summary of the Htera- 
ture in the field of education from about 1930 
on, and (2) semi-structured interviews with 250 
school people and a few laymen, plus observa- 
tions of classrooms chiefly in Texas and Cali- 
fornia. An attempt was made to cover the 
best and the worst as well as the places where 
most of the Chicanos were (p. 4). Carter sees 
the purpose of the school as enculturation, the 
allocation of human resources and status, the 
“sorting and sieving” process (p. 14)—in other 
words to “teach Americanism” (p. 15). Within 
this narrow framework it is interesting that 
some of his theses require validation beyond 
his data and outside his field. These “home or 
cultural factors tend to support a general 
thesis of this book: the academic success of a 
Mexican American child depends on the degree 
to which his home has been oriented to Anglo 
middle-class culture.” (p. 19). ` 

There are so few “hard data” studies that 
Carter is forced to rely on intuitive, judgmental 
figures or estimates: “It seems reasonable to say 
that perhaps 60 percent of the children of Mexi- 
can descent who begin Texas schools do not finish 
high school. Other states would average some- 
what better, California and Colorado perhaps 
reaching only a 40 percent dropout rate for the 
group. ... No data to support these estimates 
conclusively are available” (p. 28). 

The chapter on schoolmen’s attitudes is neces- 
sarily intuitive, starting with “The vast ma- 
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jority of educators interviewed and most of 
the relevant literature argue ‘that Mexican 
American children are culturally deprived” (p. 
35). This attitude gives the school the self- 
appointed task to “overcome the influence of 
the home” (p. 35). Later materials whose re- 
sults were not consistent with the stereotype 
are ignored by practicing educators—an almost 
classic example of the self-fulfilling prophecy. 

The longest chapter, called “The Default of 
the Schools” might be seen by a Chicano as 
“This is the way they keep us down.” It 
sketches the long, dreary history of active 
legal and factual discrimination against Mexican 
Americans in schools in the Southwest. Carter 
notes in passing one of his difficulties in evalua- 
tion: “There is neither a theoretical framework 
nor empirical evidence that would make it 
possible to isolate and assess the impact of 
each of the numerous forces through which the 
school system contributes to deficient educa- 
tion for Mexican Americans” (p. 128). He uses 
considerable restraint in his account’ of the “No 
Spanish” rules and the direct attacks on Mezi- 
can culture. The effect of all these practices 
on the self image of the Mexican American 
student is well presented, again on an intuitive 
basis. His judgment is that, as now constituted, 
the school “inadvertently discourages Mexican 
American children from succeeding there” (p. 
130). | 

The material on Mexican American reactions 
is necessarily weak. Carter apparently decided ‘ 
to limit his sources to the literature in education 
where he found accounts of mental withdrawal 
and dropout studies. In terminology he was 
caught short by the recent rise of the term 
“Chicano” to refer to the active student of 
Mexican extraction. He made a nice recovery 
in his use of a photo of Chicano pickets. It 
was unfortunate that there were not enough 
informants of Mexican American background: 
to include mention of community labels such 
as Tio Taco (Uncle Tom) or vendido (sell out) 
as applied to some teachers and adminstrators. 

The total picture is that of rigid monolithic 
school systems that are not oriented toward 
changes within themselves or likely to bring 
about social changes in their communities. The 
goal of public education is pictured as the 
completion of twelve years of “vocational” 
training to furnish individuals to be inserted 
into notches in a contemporary static status 
system. At best, these products would be poorly 
prepared for entry into a dynamic society. 

The presentation as a whole is weakened by 
the lack of sociological analysis and by the 
absence of material on children of migrant 
workers and the paucity of Chicano informants 
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used. Carter’s biases, perhaps not expressed 
often enough, include sustained and equal status 
interaction among children and further frank 
self-evaluation by schoolmen themselves. (There 
is no mention of Chicano participation in policy 
decisions or top administration.) Assimilation 
rather than cultural pluralism appears to be 
the assumed ideal. 


Vital Social Problems, by Louis Gasper. 
Berkeley, Calif.: McCutchan Publishing 
Corp., 1968. 532 pp. Paperbound. $8.50. 


Hard Rains: Conflict and Conscience in 
America, edited by Ropert Disca and Barry 
N. ScHwartz.. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1970. 463 pp. Paperbound. 
$3.95. 


Epwarp C. McDonacH 
University of Alabama 


Vital Social Problems is a collection of read- 
ings organized around the topics of theories and 
: principles of social problems, crime and correc- 
tions, race and ethnic relations, marriage and the 
family, and religion. It places strong emphasis on 
the social and historical backgrounds of the 
problems analyzed (128 pp.), very heavy 
emphasis on crime (190 pp.), and somewhat 
less emphasis upon race relations (138 
pp.). Marriage and the family merit only a 
fraction of the coverage devoted to the fore- 
going problems (34 pp.), and religion is as- 
signed approximately the same amount of space 
(38 pp.). A significant number of the articles 
reproduced on crime and corrections are taken 
from the President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice. In the 
section on race relations two selections are taken 
from the writings of E. Franklin Frazier and R. 
Schermerhorn. A solid and comprehensive selec- 
tion by James Burns and Jack Paltason describes 
the evolution of ethnic rights in the United 
States. Selections are for the most part scholarly, 
though somewhat more historically oriented 
than most sociologists are accustomed to in 
similar collections. In later revisions the editor 
may wish to examine the population problem 
rather than the issue of religion, to reduce the 
emphasis upon crime, and to include some dis- 
cussion on poverty, and, finally, to devote some 
coverage to personal alienation and the emerg- 
ing drug culture. 

Hard Rains is a challenging, and to some 
extent visceral, collection of 48 readings on 
critical social issues that is designed to be read 
by freshmen English students. Most of the 
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selections are essays vigorously criticizing the 
shortcomings of modern society. The reader is 
not surprised to encounter discussions on the 
women’s liberation movement, student protest, 
and the futility of the undeclared war in Indo- 
China, nor to fnd the book organized in refer- 
ence to sense of relationship, education and its 
discontents, ecological disaster, the politics -of 
disaster, and values and personal choice. An 
impressive allegory on the meaninglessness of 
war is reproduced in the classic statement by 
Henry Thoreau on the Battle of the Ants. The 
student will get the message loud and clear: 
contemporary society is confronted on many 
fronts by impending disasters. 

The editors of Hard Rains believe there is a 
relationship between attitudes of writers and 
superior writing. The editors assert that the 
topics in this book are those commonly dis- 
cussed by students in the cafeteria and dormi- 
tory. They believe that when “students are 
sincerely involved better writing will be the 
end result.” It is also purported that the 
“expository composition is superior because 
they [the writers] are responsible and dedi- 
cated commentators.” One might challenge both 
of these assumptions of learning to write by 
being “sincerely involved” and that writing skill 
is positively associated with responsibility and 
dedication of the communicator. The interview 
with Abbie Hoffman and Jerry Rubin by Paul 
Kurtz appears to me to be an example 
of fair to inferior use of the language and, at 
times, fuzzy thinking. An answer by Hoffman 
and Rubin to a question by Kurtz on the exis- 
tence of bureaucratic organization in China may 
illustrate the limitation of the interview as a 
showcase of superior expository discourse: 


Hoffman. I tend to respect what’s going on in 
China, but I think it’s impossible for me to find 
out what’s going on in China. 

Rubin. I have a positive attitude without know- 
ing that much (p. 417). 


Why are professional sociologists, for the 
most part, excluded from a hearing in this 
book? Perhaps sociologists are poor writers, 
perhaps we are too wedded to micro analyses 
of parts of problems, or perhaps sociologists 
are reluctant to speculate as editorialists on 
social problems. Are sociologists, as a profes- 
sional group, reticent to publish in the Sunday 
Supplement or the slick magazine for fear of 
running the risk of publishing and perishing? 
The late C. Wright Mills observed that he felt 
he was considered to be little more than a 
“social journalist” because he had written for 
the trade market rather than exclusively for 
professional sociologists. 
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Trans-action Books. Chicago, Ill.: Aldine Pub- 
lishing Co., 1970. Clothbound, $5.95 each. 
Paperbound, $2.45 each. 

Cuban Communism, edited by IRVING Lours 
Horowirz. 143 pp. 

Campus Power Struggle, edited by Howarp 
S. BECKER. 191 pp. 

The Changing South, edited by RAYMOND W. 
Mack. 115 pp. 

Where Medicine Fails, edited by ANSELM L. 
STRAUSS. 171 pp. 


The Sexual Scene, edited by Joun H. GAGNON 
and WILLIAM Simon. 150 pp. 

Black Experience: Soul, edited by LEE RAIN- 
WATER. 186 pp. 

Black Experience: The Transformation of 
Activism, edited by AUGUST METER. 178 pp. 

Law and Order: Modern Criminals, edited by 
James F. SHORT, JR. 192 pp. 


Law and Order: The Scales of Justice, edited 
by ABRAHAM S. BLUMBERG. 188 pp. 


Social Science and National Policy, edited by 
FreD R. Harris. 152 pp. 


Peace and the War Industry, edited by KEN- 
NETH E. BOULDING. 159 pp. 


America and the Asian Revolutions, edited 
by Rosert Jay LIFTON. 178 pp. 


Pau. B. HORTON 
Western Michigan University 


These paperbacks average 167 rather small 
pages in length, ranging from 115 to 192, with 
from six to eleven articles in each. A common 
two-page Preface opens each volume, followed 
by an “Introduction” by the editor of the 
volume. These introductions are highly variable, 
ranging from 2 to 29 pages in length. Some are 
literally introductions, while some others, 
notably Boulding’s Rainwater’s Blumberg’s, and 
Gagnon and Simon’s, are substantive essays 
which could stand by themselves. With two 
exceptions, the editor is also author of one of 
the articles in the volume. 

The usual procedure in preparing a paper- 
back series is to select a series of titles or 
topics and then to search for appropriate 
content. In this series the usual procedure is 
reversed. The editors of Trans-action began 
with a body of content and sought a series of 
titles under which this content could plausibly 
be assembled, with twelve titles now and twelve 
more soon to follow. Consequently, each title 
does not denote a systematic treatment of a 
topic or a coherent, unified series of articles 
thereupon; instead, each title provides a con- 
necting thread for a series of articles which are 


more or less closely’ related. In some—instances 
the kinship tie is rather remote. For example, 
the essay on the role of the college psychiatrist 
deals with something less than the central issue 
in the Campus Power Struggle, and the essay 
on ‘Non-governmental Organizations” bears 
some relation to Peace and the War Industry— 
about as much as cultural exchanges or tourism. 
Several articles are duplicated in two volumes, 
revealing the broad definition of the titles. 
In one instance the title seems to be mislead- 
ing; over two-thirds of the content of Soctal 
Science and National Policy is devoted to the 
problem of poverty. A subtitle indicating this 
would be more accurately informative. With , 
this single exception the above comments are 
not criticisms but only descriptive observations. 

Regular readers of Trans-action will know 
what to expect of this series. The articles are 
predominantly descriptive, analytical, or criti- 
cal, and sometimes anecdotal or journalistic. The 
kind of research which abounds in most aca- 
demic journals is absent from Trans-action. The 
occasional research articles in Trans-action are 
of a sort whose methodology can be simply 
explained and whose findings can be presented 
in simple percentages without sophisticated 
statistical procedures. Those who see sociology 
either as a heavily mathematical or as an ethi- 
cally neutral science will find this series an 
exasperating disappointment. Those who wish 
their students to cut their intellectual incisors 
on formidable research articles must search else- 


where; for the inclinations of the editors of — 


Trans-action are toward writing that is lively, 
challenging, easily readable, and more oriented © 
toward “activist” than “establishment” soci- 
ology. Consequently, this paperback series is, 
as readers go, highly entertaining, stimulating, 
and moderately “solid” in content, though not 
at all difficult to read. These characteristics are 
virtues, since excellence need not be -equated 
with obscurantism. 

Just what is the place of such a series? For 
the price of two volumes of this series, a student 
can buy any one of a large number of “readers,” 
each with several times as much content; or the 
price of one of these paperbacks would buy 
about as much content in Bobbs-Merrill re- 
prints. But the particular contents of these 
paperbacks cannot be duplicated elsewhere. 
There are a number of reasons why an instruc- ` 
tor might desire highly readable, semi-journal- 
istic reading materials. There is scarcely an 
undergraduate course for which one or more 
of these paperbacks would not be usable. Each 
instructor will need to examine them himself to 
see whether they fulfill the needs of his courses. 
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The Pursuit of Loneliness: American Culture 

_ at the Breaking Point, by PHILIP E, SLATER. 
Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press, 1970. 154 pp. 
$7.50. 


CHARLES WINICK 
City University of New York 


Today popular books are much more likely 
to lacerate and maul Americans than were best 
sellers of previous decades e.g., the popular 
homilies and self-help guide books of the Dale 
Carnegies and Norman Vincent Peales. Slater’s 
book may be lost in the showers of book-length 
jeremiads which fall on us so frequently. 

Slater argues that three central desires are 
profoundly frustrated by contemporary Ameri- 
can culture: the desires for community, en- 
gagement, and dependence. We shall be in 
Serious trouble as a nation, he suggests, until 
we learn to accept these yearnings and realize 
that they are increasingly blocked in ourselves. 

The relatively brief and tight argument 
makes for some difficulties in fully exploring 
the implications of a number of its themes. In 
addition to the excitement of following the 
larger themes, the reader is likely to derive 
much profit from Slater’s many subtle and 
thoughtful comments and interpretations about 
various aspects of American life. In discussing 
why suburban families contribute so little to 
the national talent pool in proportion to their 
number and advantages, Slater provides a 
compelling picture of the vacuity of the house- 
wife’s existence and of her desexualization. 
How our society encourages drug abuse and 
pornography and then vigorously condemns 
them is effectively sketched. Many other as- 
pects of the contemporary American scene are 
illuminated in passing as by-products of the 
author’s pursuit of larger themes. 

A central conclusion is that two separate 
cultures are merging in this country: the old 
scarcity-oriented technological culture that still 
predominates and the somewhat amorphous 
counterculture that is growing to challenge it. 
The old culture favors property over personal 
- rights, technological over human needs, competi- 
tion over cooperation, violence over sexuality, 
striving over gratification, Oedipal over commu- 
nal love; the new culture reverses these priori- 
ties. The two cultures cannot be mixed and can- 
not participate in a meaningful compromise. The 
liberal-centrist group, notes Slater, is not being 
courted very enthusiastically by those to the 
left and right. 

The pathology of the old culture is in- 
creasing so rapidly that the blandness of its 
adherents in the face of crisis is itself not easily 
explicable without resorting to concepts of 


psychopathology. Yet only those persons who 
have been part of the old culture can help to 
change it without the occurrence of calamity. 
One reason for the old culture’s servility toward 
technology is its preoccupation with striving 
and the glories of individual achievement. 

Slater urges that an action program be under- 
taken if disaster is to be avoided. The program 
includes a long-term effort to change motivation 
and a short-term program to modify extant 
institutions. If motivation changes, a new social 
structure will emerge. The division of power 
can probably occur with little modification of 
the formal machinery of government. If pro- 
ponents of the old culture oppose the transi- 
tion, a coup from the right may be expected; 
and an induced nuclear war is a possibility. 
Moderates who still belong to the old culture 
may have a choice, perhaps in the next decade, 
of either participating in expansion of the new 
culture or helping to usher in facism. One of 
the most extraordinary features of this extra- 
ordinary book is its power to convince one that 
such a choice may have to be made in the near 
future. 


Pop Culture in America, edited by Davin MAN- 
NING WHITE. Chicago, IL: Quadrangle Books, 
1970, 279 pp. Clothbound, $6.95. Paperbound, 
$2.45. 


Rosert N. WILSON 
University of North Carolina 


To call popular culture “pop” is like calling 
high culture “hi,” in that the analyst betrays 
at once his disrespect both for the phenomena 
under discussion and for the English language. 
Here is a group of sensitive, intelligent writers 
tangling with the entertainments of a mass 
industrial (or post-industrial) society and 
bouncing wildly back and forth between super- 
cilious denigration and the heady rapture of 
the lately seduced. Nearly every author credits 
popular culture with too much or too little, 
with deep significance or shallow irrelevance. 

One wonders whether the N.Y. Times Maga- 
gine-—where the selections originally appeared— 
is the best forum for such a discussion. What 
seems lively enough over a second cup of coffee 
on Sunday morning may not have much staying 
power or be very profound. The contributions 
stem mainly from the 1960’s; but, even so, 
many are clearly dated ephemera of weekly 
journalism. In a sense, many of the smoothly- 
written but rather superficial articles themselves 
exemplify the popular culture they examine. In 
the words of an English critic, they often “fix 
the attention without engaging the mind.” 
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Yet the book. offers a good deal: White’s per- 
ceptive introductory comments, which are 
especially cogent in putting down the pre- 
tensions of the self-consciously highbrow cul- 
ture consumer; the range of articles, from an 
analysis of Shakespeare-in-the-movies to the 
poetry of rock music lyrics, impressing on us 
the astonishing variety of popular entertain- 
ment; the sheer amount of information about 
topics from leisure time to the box-office gross 
of The Sound of Music. Among the most pene- 
trating efforts are Marya Mannes’s distinction 
between attending artistic events and enjoying 
an aesthetic experience; Richard Hoggart’s 
convincing argument for variety in television 
programming as an earnest of “high” democracy; 
Richard Schickel’s thesis that the movies are 
now the province of an educational and economic 
elite; Benjamin DeMoitt’s analysis of rock 
music as “salvation.” 

What this potpourri lacks is any unifying 
theme, any sustained attention to the theoretical 
issues underlying the profusion of popular cul- 
ture. Hence, we fail to discover fresh intelligence 
on the question of cultural “levels” or on the 
several connections between popular culture 
and its environing society. Do our mass enter- 
tainments reflect common American values? Do 
they ever initiate uncommon values? How and 
why do we in fact fill the spaces of leisure? 
Is the substance of popular culture ever separ- 
able from the advertising that David Potter 
contends is the “key institution” of an affluent 
society? 


Experiencing Youth: First-Person Accounts, by 
Greorce W. GozTHars and Dennis S. Kros. 
Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown and Co., 1970. 
399 pp. Paperbound. $4.95. 


Influencing the Youth Culture: A Study of 
Youth Organizations in Israel, by JosEPH W. 
EATON, in collaboration with MICHAEL CHEN. 
Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1970. 
256 pp. $8.95. 


JeRotp M. STARR 
Universitiy of Pennsylvania 


According to Goethals and Klos, their “pur- 
pose .. . is primarily to present a series of 
cases that illuminate aspects of what may rather 
loosely be called the psychology of adolescence” 
(vii). They state emphatically that the book 
is not a text nor a general reader on adolescence. 
Neither is it a piece of original research nor a 
new theoretical formulation. Eighty percent 
of the text consists of twenty-six autobiographi- 
cal case studies written by Harvard students in 


courses taught by Goethals and Joel Feigon (a 
psychiatrist in the Harvard Health Services) 
on interpersonal theory and object relations 
and on the psychology of adolescence. The 
case studies average around thirteen pages, 
and focus upon what the authors consider to 
be the principle issues in adolescence: autonomy, 
identity, and sexual intimacy. The authors 
acknowledge the bias in their sample (all are 
students at Harvard, 75% are upper-middle or 
upper class, there are seven Jews and only three 
Catholics, and only one of the subjects is black) 
but pass over the problem of generalizability 

without further comment. i 

The case studies are preceded by a seventeen- 
page overview of some of the most important 
theorists in the “psychoanalytic psychology” 
tradition—-Freud, Sullivan, Erikson, and others. 
The other theorists, White, Parsons, Whiting, 
and Fairborn, are treated in the almost gra- 
tuitous manner that has come to characterize 
scholarly reviews of contributions to any 
theoretical area. 

Unfortunately, Goethals and Klos never at- 
tempt to explore in depth, let alone resolve, 
some of the major areas of contention among 
these theorists, such as the issue of infantile 
sexuality, the nature of human nature, the 
existence of biological instincts, the relation- 
ship between the achievement of interpersonal 
intimacy and the development of personal 
identity, and the relationship between individual 
growth and the institutional structure of the 
society. Instead, they choose to demonstrate 
how interpersonal theory (with its emphasis 
on the management of anxiety) or an object- 
relations approach (with its stress on the 
reorganization of sexuality in shifting attention 
from the family to the peer group) can each 
serve to illuminate different aspects of the case 
histories of different individuals. 

The only truly original and provocative ma- 
terial is contained in a three-page essay on 
“Personal Styles of Identity-Seeking.” In it the 
authors state: “It is our opinion that college 
students typically do not have a firm sense 
of identity and typically have not undergone 
an identity crisis. College students seem to 
experience identity crisis toward the end of the 
senior year or during their early post-college 
experience.” (p. 129). As the authors admit, 
however, this is only “opinion”; and no evi- 
dence is introduced to buttress their contention. . 
What one is left with, then, are the case 
studies—sometimes clinically interesting, some- 
times distressing, sometimes amusing, and some- 
times just boring. 

Although Goethals and Klos are obviously 
competent and perceptive behavioral scientists 
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who are quite possibly on the edge of making an 
important contribution, this book leaves most 
of the hard work to the reader; and the re- 
‘wards do not justify the effort. 

The Eaton and Chen book, while interesting 
to those who wish to know more about Israeli 
' history, begs most of the issues it raises and 
fails to achieve its own stated aims. The book 
is “a case study of a comprehensive effort to 
get young people to identify with the core 
ideals of the parental generation through youth 
organizations” (p. 16). The youth organiza- 
tions consist primarily of the ten youth move- 
ments (all but the Scouts sponsored by political 
parties), the Gadna Youth Corps, and the 
Beyond School programs; an estimated 90% 
of all Israeli youngsters participate for a time 
„in one or more of these groups. The authors 
boldly propose that the reason Israeli youth 
have not manifested the same alienation from 
patriotic values as have young people in other 
rapidly changing countries is because they are 
often “given a chance to influence what occurs” 
within the organizational framework of which 
the youth group is a part. In other words, they 
are co-opted. 

Eaton and Chen identify three types of youth 
. (idealists, realists, and detached) and four 
strategies of adult control over youth culture 
(negative, directive, co-optative, and revolu- 
tionary). The criteria for sorting persons into 
idealist, realist, and detached types are unspeci- 
fied. The authors merely suggest that it is the 
willingness to sustain a high commitment to 
national service “even at the price of incon- 
venience or neglect of more personal and 
family needs” which is crucial in identifying 
idealists (p. 17). Similarly, instead of articulat- 
ing the quantity and quality of youthful parti- 
cipation in institutional decision-making which 
justify the clear distinction between, for 
example, a sympathetic directive and a co- 
optative strategy, Eaton and Chen only suggest 
that the use of older professional experts in- 
stead of younger paid amateur or volunteer 
youth leaders is characteristic of programs with 
a directive strategy, and that there is more 
youthful innovation and two-way feedback 
under a co-optative strategy. 

The evidence provided tends to undermine 
their position. The facts that (a) major groups 
like the Gadna Youth Corps, Scouts, and 
Beyond ‘School program require no ideological 
commitment beyond very general patriotic 
values and allow for no innovation on the part 
of their members; (b) many more youth move- 
ment members (particularly the most active) 
come from the more affluent European families 
and have better records of school achievement; 


and (c) 75% of all members drop out of 
youth movements by age sixteen to join local 
social groups, all tend to contradict the hypoth- 
esis that such organizations are very instru- 
mental in sociolizing youngsters into pro-estab- 
lishment, patriotic patterns. More to the point is 
the observation that, despite the fact that the so- 
cial, cultural, and military revolution in Israel 
has been institutionalized and that there is 
considerable dissatisfaction with the facts that 
a high school education is not free, military 
service is compulsory, “housing, cars and other 
comforts are expensive and rapid career ad- 
vancement is rare,” “as long as Israel’s security 
remains in doubt and strategic areas remain to 
be protected, Zionism can have a strong appeal 
to a minority of youngsters” (p. 226). 

In sum, Eaton and Chen do not-provide any 
real examples of what they mean by a co- 
aptative control strategy, nor any evidence that 
it is utilized that extensively in Israeli youth 
groups, makes any measurable difference in 
influencing the attitudes of Israeli youth, or 
might be applicable to such dramatically dif- 
ferent national situations as the United States 
or any of the non-Western, underdeveloped 
countries of the world 


Family in Soctety, by FLOYD MANSFIELD MAR- 
TINSON. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 
1970. 395 pp. $7.50. 


RUSSELL E. BAYLIFF 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


Martinson states that “this book is an attempt 
to describe and analyze the American family 
within the context, first, of its involvement with 
society and, second, of its involvement in the 
lives of individuals” (p. v). He cites the views 
of Oscar Lewis and Ruth Benedict to the effect 
that a comprehensive understanding of one so- 
ciety and its forms of organization is more en- 
lightening than a superficial overview of several 
societies (p. vi). In pursuit of this objective, he 
undertakes to strike a balance between the his- 
torical and the contemporary family as well as 
between their macrosocial and microsocial di- 
mensions (pp. vi-viil). 

Of the historical family types the colonial, 
slavery, and later urban immigrant seem to be 
most adequately treated. Less can be said for 
the Revolutionary period: the treatment ac- 
corded to the Oneida and New Harmony experi- 
ments (pp. 43-46) is unduly sketchy. The inat- 
tention paid to the Southern family relative to 
that given the Puritan New England must also 
be noted. 

Martinson discussion of the nuclear family 
delineates nuclear family organization and ac- 


ws 


ef 
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tivities in a. manner`comparable to the schema 
of Bell and Vogel but nowhere attributed to 
them, while his consideration of the functions 
of procreation and socialization appears to suffer 
from a paucity of theoretical orientation: ex- 
actly three paragraphs are devoted to theories 
of socialization (pp. 150-151). This would seem 
to assume too much or to attempt too little with 
respect to the eventual users of the text. The 
topics of fertility, family size, and planning are 
explored in terms of their relationship to the 
social variables of class, social mobility, and 
religious identification. 

The topical heading of Part IV, “The Family 
and Other Social Systems,” leads one to expect 
the well-known, perhaps well-worn, “social sys- 
tems” approach of Parsons and others who have 
exploited his inventive conceptualizations. How- 
ever, Martinson departs in certain ways from 
the Parsons’ schema, which he has failed to 
identify precisely in the first place. For example, 
the economy, the polity, and the religious inte- 
grative subsystems are clear enough. But class 
and community are not; and kin, as originally 
proposed by Parsons, amounted to a companion 
term for the concept “family” as the agent most 
responsible for pattern maintenance and tension 
management in the social system. To use it as 
Martinson does here is tautological. This is not 
to say that the author should not use concepts as 
he likes, but his imprecise definition of how 
he intends to use them leads to distortion of the 
usual meaning of the terms “system” and “sub- 
system”—underscored by his brief description of 
the “typical kinship network” rather than the 
“kinship system” (p. 204). 

The inclusion of class and community as ex- 
ternal subsystems interacting with the family is 
open to the same objections. Certainly none 
would argue against the effects of both upon the 
family as an institution or as a primary social 
unit. But are they parallels of the economy, the 
polity, and religion as originally posited by 
Parsons? Martinson has not extended his argu- 
ment (or definitions) with sufficient precision 
to resolve the issue. 

Parts V and VI treat descriptive data on sex- 
ual, mating, marriage, divorce, and crisis pat- 
terns in American society as they relate to the 
family. 

Although subject to some criticisms, Martin- 
son’s textbook is well organized and written in 
easily comprehensible language. He cites per- 
tinent research (though one might wish that re- 
cent research had been more generously 


included), and provides useful bibliographic: 


suggestions. This textbook will probably be most 
used in junior colleges and community colleges, 
where there is great need for the “family in so- 
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ciety” as contrasted with the “happy family” a 
proach. - 


The Family: An Introduction, by C. C. HARRIS. 
New York: Praeger Publishers, 1969. 212 
pp. $6.75. 


J. S. McCrary 
Lycoming College 


This work is a basic textbook for a sociological 
and anthropological view of the process and 
structure of the family and the relationship be- 
tween the family and society. To attempt ‘to 
accomplish this in only 207 pages is to ask for 
criticism and considerable misunderstanding. 
Harris is well aware of this, for in the Preface 
he states that “this book will be found by many 
to be profoundly unsatisfactory because it both 
omits discussion of certain issues and ignores 
certain bodies of material.” Perhaps further 
misunderstanding occurs when one realizes that 
the book is designed not only for students of 
sociology and/or anthropology, but also for stu- 
dents of related social sciences, evidenced by a 
seven-page explanation of the nature of -so- 
ciological study. This material is covered in a, 
preliminary chapter in which Harris points out 
that the book represents only one of many 
possible approaches to the study and analysis of — 
the family. In fact, he states that “I believe a 
textbook should be argumentative and stimulat- 
ing, I have chosen one of these approaches and 
stuck to it throughout this book.” He success- 
fully carries out this promise even though he 
maintains that the work is characterized by a- 
concentration on studies of the family in Eng- 
land and Europe, with only slight reference to 
American studies. It is apparent, however, that 
American studies constitute a considerable share ~ 
of his reference material. One becomes aware 
of this not only in the final section of the book, 
“Further Reading,” but in the footnotes as well. 

Part I of the book deals with three topics: | 
kinship, marriage, and the family. It is here 
that one begins to appreciate an over-concern 
with the definition and clarification of both these 
terms and such concepts as category, relation- 
ship, role, family process, domestic group, resi- 
dential group, economic group, propriety group, 
work group, and extended family. It is in Part 
I that the basic concept in the study and analy- 
sis of the family is asserted to be kinship: “in- 
discussing marriage we are simply discussing 
kinship from another point of view” (p. 49). 

Part IX, dealing with the family and society, 
consists of two chapters: “The Family and In- 
dustrial Society” and “Family, Mobility, Com- 
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munity.” The structural-functional viewpoints 
of Parsons, Murdock, Litwak, and Goode are 
presented and discussed in keeping with the 
author’s basic purpose to draw materials for 
his analysis from both sociology and anthro- 
pology. 

Part IJI, titled “Family Process and Family 
Structure,” contains two chapters in which 
Harris finally presents a discussion of the nuclear 
family and adult relationships in the elementary 
family. There is also a one-and-a-half-page con- 
clusion to the entire book. In the chapter on the 
nuclear family he stresses the fact that the view 
of family process is a distinctive approach to the 
study of the family, and that little can be under- 
‘stood concerning family structure unless there 
is also a reference to the way the family changes 
or to a particular stage in the process of change. 
Two interesting sections in the chapter 
on the nuclear family treat marital authority 
and parental authority and parent-child rela- 
tions. Both sections emphasize the role of con- 
flict, and quote extensively from the studies cf 
Komarovsky, Wolfe, and Goode. Themes of 
Marriage and parent-child relations emphasize 
resources, power, authority, and bargaining. The 
end of the final chapter appropriately deals with 
the subjects of parental aid to married children 
and aid to elderly parents. 

The book is recommended as a reference work 
but not as an introductory text for the American 
undergraduate student. 


Marriage and Family Relationships, by RICHARD 
H. KiemMER. New York: Harper and Row, 
1970. 340 pp. $8.95. 


James W. CARROLL 
Humboldt State College 


As might be expected, this text covers the 
familiar topics and cites much familiar literature. 
Though not so arranged, it runs from premarital 
behavior to post-parental life, even touching a 
bit on aging in the family. Again, as is usual, 
its value position is liberal (neither conservative 
nor radical in moral advocacy), and the total 
image of marriage it conjures up falls between 

Cuber’s “passive congenial” and “vital” types. 
‘Upon these traditional foundations Klemer 
creates a first-rate book. The reader is invited 
to employ an “empathetic approach,” in which 
“one person completely identifies with the per- 
ceptions and sensations of another person.” 
Some 60 cases apparently composited from Kle- 
mer’s own counseling experience are provided 
for empathetic exercises. The empathizer is to 
muster all the “psychological, sociological, and 


family relationship knowledge available to him” 


in order to come to his own conclusions and 
evaluations on the cases. 

As Klemer points out, such brain-storming 
in a classroom can be costly in time and pa- 
tience, and frustration often arises from ap- 
parently insoluble cases. But if the instructor 
does not want to risk empathetic chaos, the book 
is still valuable as a standard text. Many of us 
weary of case studies which are tedious and 
lacking in insight. In this volume, however, they 
are well presented and cleanly to the point. In 
every instance the views of each party are pre- 
sented, producing a sobering Rashomon effect. 
AH the cases illustrate the book’s central theme: 
You can’t tell what one family member is up 
to until you know what the other members are 
up to. This thesis is brought to an impressive 
denouement in the penultimate chapter which 
deals with parent-child relations. The book does 
not falter even though my initial reaction to 
some of the cases was unabashedly hilarious. 

Klemer has a few problems of his own. On 
page S, for example, one gathers that the em- 
pathetic approach makes use of, but transcends, 
“scientific knowledge,” while on page 10 it be- 
comes a “scientific approach” to problem solving. 
Or, again, at the end of the chapter on social 
factors in mate selection, he writes (p. 94): 
“So far we have been talking primarily about 
mate selection in the impersonal . . . terms of 
the research sociologist,” but starting with the 
next chapter we face the question of meaning- 
fulness of endogamy for the individual. What a 
surprise, then, to find the sequelae based upon 
the same pantheon of Burgess and Cottrell, 
Landis and Landis, Blood and Wolfe, et al. 
These little embarrassments are, however, only 
momentarily annoying. The empathetic reader 
will recognize that here is a dedicated practi- 
tioner caught between a scientific super-ego and 
a phenomenological id. My reaction to the 
volume in total is one of appreciation. In taking 
us down a familiar road, Klemer has given us 
an interesting and informative trip. 


Living in the Multigeneration Family, edited by 
Wirma DONAHUE, Joyce L. Kornsivug, and 
LAWRENCE Power. Occasional Papers in 
Gerontology, No. 3, Ann Arbor, Mich.: The 
University of Michigan—Wayne State Uni- 
versity Institute of Gerontology, 1969. 106 
pp. Paperbound. $3.75. 


CHARLES G. OAKES 
Converse College 


This book is the third in a series of essays 
on current topics in gerontology that is intended 
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to provide information and stimulate discussion 
on the major issues and problems of older people 
today. 

The present state of knowledge of the multi- 
generation family is aptly described by Donahue 
in a quotation by Arthur Blum, who in 1963 
found himself “like a proverbial rat in a maze 
trying to make some order out of chaos without 
the help of roadmaps or research and systematic 
order” (p. 37). Donahue adds: “Since that time 
little information has been added except material 
presented ... by Dr. Rosamonde Boyd” in the 
present volume (p. 38). Her point is under- 
scored by the fact that of the some 100 refer- 
ences cited in the eight articles, about 46% 
were published prior to 1959, and two of the 
articles account for 65% of all references. Those 
presently writing on the subject, then, still are 
pioneering in an area yet lacking in contem- 
porary guidelines; and this may be sufficient to 
recommend the book to gerontologists who wish 
hew perspectives. 

Several highpoints will demonstrate the nature 
of present explorations. John Beresford and 
Alice Rivlin (supported by 15 tables of data) 
define multigeneration families as those in which 
members of three or more generations live to- 
gether under one roof. Contrary to other con- 
tributors, who cite economic problems as neces- 
sitating the clustering of generations, Beresford 
and Rivlin contend (p. 16) that “households 
which attract older relatives are likely to have 
physical comforts which are equal or superior 
to the housing units the... relatives left be- 
hind.” 

Donahue makes her major contribution by 
uncovering the sources of conflict which develop: 
differences in time-related cultural perspectives, 
role reversals, the economic burden placed on 
adult children, and competition between depen- 
dent children and dependent (great) grandparents 


for attention given by the heads of families. © 


Hardly any of the authors differ from the scores 
of others who elsewhere have focused on the 
role-reversal problem. 

Jack Weinberg sees the multigeneration family 
as providing the “aged the meaningful and re- 
peated contacts needed to stave off deteriora- 
tion” (p. 53), and “as a problem solving unit 
. .. in service of its component parts” (p. 55). 
But it is left to Rosamonde Boyd to give specific 
examples of the emerging roles that each of the 
several generations can assume in benefit of 
each other. Following the proposed idealistic 
(but not unrealistic) goals of Weinberg and 
Boyd, V. A. Christopherson in “family reactions 
to illness” and Jack Krasner in “adult child’s 
reaction to a parent’s institutionalization” im- 
ply that no amount of mere redefinition of roles 


or the emergence of new ones will easily cir- 
cumvent the almost inevitable contingencies of 
advanced age. , 

James Burr criticizes prevailing governmental 
views which hold to the primacy of financial 
concerns of the elderly, suggesting instead that 
other services of an interpersonal nature can be 
of more significance in maintaining the dignity 
of old age. This is a timely paper in anticipation 
of the emphasis on volunteerism to be made at 
the forthcoming White House Conference on 
Aging. 

Elaine Cumming, in her discussion of the crisis 
of widowhood, specifies the content of crises rela- 
tive to age and sex differences: more difficult 
for the young woman than the young man; more 
difficult for the older man than the older woman; 
quite difficult for either man or woman of ad- 
vanced age who was “organically bound to... 
another by .. . almost perfect identity of life 
experience” (p. 72). No solutions are offered for 
the problems of older men or those of advanced 
age. 

Despite the many personal opinions which are 
sometimes in conflict, and despite the duplica- 
tion of materials frequently found in symposia 
proceedings, the eight articles do what the series 
claims: provide information and foster discus- 
sion. Hopefully they suggest the bases for much 
needed research. 


Families in Crisis, edited by PAuL H. GLASSER 
and Lors N. GLAsserR. New York: Harper 
and Row, 1970. 405 pp. Paperbound. $5.95. 


Perspectives in Marriage and the Family: Text | 
and Readings, edited by J. Ross ESHLEMAN, 
Boston, Mass.: Allyn and Bacon, 1969, 770 
pp. Paperbound. $5.95. 


JOEN COLLETTE 
North Dakota State University 


Families in Crisis is one of the latest in 
Harper and Row’s series of readers in social - 
problems. The twenty selections are grouped in 
three topical sections—“Poverty,” “Disorganiza- 
tion,” and “Illness and Disability’——each intro- 
duced by a brief editorial commentary. In 
the first section the editors have done 
the best job of selecting articles presenting re- 
cent data in a variety of forms and representing 
divergent viewpoints. The articles include 
both theoretical and empirical works, a selec- 
tion from a report of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders linking poverty 
with deviant behavior, and an analytical review 
of government plans and programs for the poor, 
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The second section is mainly concerned with 
divorce, and includes a selection from Wallez’s 
The Old Love and the New, Goode’s cross-cul- 
tural analysis of social class and divorce rates, 
and two articles by George Levinger. The first 
Levinger paper reviews research findings on fac- 
tors related to marital stability and dissolution; 
the second presents data on justifications for 
divorce given by divorce applicants. Three addi- 
tional selections pertain to family therapy, each 
from a somewhat different theoretical orienta- 
tion. 

The third section deals with crises related to 
physical and mental health. It begins with the 
often-quoted first chapter of Richardson’s 1945 
Patients Have Families, and ends with Clark 
_ Vincent’s recent excellent discussion of mental 
health and the family. Other articles deal with 
patterns of family functioning and the stresses 
induced during illness. 

The major drawback of Families tn Crisis 
is that it is limited to three types of crisis. Well- 
researched crisis-provoking situations or events 
such as delinquency, alcoholism, or death of a 
family member are not included. 

Over half of the forty-two articles included 
in Perspectives in Marriage and the Family have 
been originally published within the last five 
years. The book is organized in five main sec- 
tions: “Theory and Frames of Reference,” 
“American Family Systems,” “Premarital Struc- 
- tures and Processes,’ “Family Relationships,” 
and “Family Disorganization.” Each section is 
preceded by an excellent introduction, and each 
article is introduced by a brief summary. 

In the Preface, Eshleman tells the reader thet, 
‘although he is eclectic in his selection of articles, 
he adheres almost completely to the structural- 
functional and symbolic interactionist frames pf 
reference. He does just that. In the first intro- 
ductory section he presents a brief and lucid 
comparison of these two theoretical positions. 
Each succeeding section contains articles from 
both frames of reference. One feature of Eshle- 
man’s selection of articles is that the reader is 
not confronted with a comparison of data sup- 
porting respective theoretical positions. Rather, 
studies subscribing to either framework are used 
where most applicable. For example, Part ITI, 
“Premarital Structures and Processes,” contains 
three chapters of four articles each. For the most 
part, these dozen articles are within the struc- 
tural-functional framework, dealing as they do 
with mate selection, courtship, and premarital 
sex. The next major section of the book, en- 
titled “Marital and Family Relationships,” con- 
tains articles mostly from an interactionist posi- 
tion. 
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Eshleman’s reader provides a variety of arti- 
cles sensibly grouped and representing common 
theoretical approaches. Textual sections are well- 
written and not tied too closely tothe articles 
preceded, thus yielding a great deal of flexibility 
in the book’s use. 


Marriage and Divorce: A Social and Economic 
Study, by Hucm CARTER and PAUL C. GLICK. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1970. 451 pp. $8.50. 


HENRY SHISSLER 
Edinboro State College 


This carefully documented study, one of a 
series sponsored by the American Public Health 
Association, presents evidence on significant 
trends and variations in the demographic aspects 
of marital behavior in the United States over 
the past several decades. Using recent statistics 
drawn primarily from the 1960 U. S. Census of 
Population, Carter and Glick relate biological 
characteristics such as age, sex, and race to 
social and economic characteristics such as na- 
tional origin, residence, education, occupation, 
and income, which are in turn related to other 
variables such as morbidity, medical and hospital 
care, mortality, and causes of death. The authors 
give particular attention to comparisons of white 
and non-white groups on such variables as early- 
late marriage, marital status of parents, inter- 
racial and interclass marriage, post-marriage 
residence with relatives, employment of wives 
and mothers, education of women, and school 
dropout rates. 

Among the highlights of this sourcebook is 
the treatment of “Intermarriage among Educa- 
tional, Ethnic and Religious Groups.” For ex- 


‘ample, from nationwide data collected by the 


Bureau of the Census in March, 1957, on reli- 
gious preference of all persons 14 years and over, 
there is a special tabulation of married couples 
to show the extent of Protestant, Roman Cath- 
olic, and Jewish intermarriage. The limitations — 
of the data are considered and suggestions for 
future nationwide studies of religious inter- 
marriage are offered. 

Other notable features of the book include the 
32-page summary and conclusions and the lists 
of carefully-prepared “Notes” which go beyond 
documentation to include helpful interpretations. 
There is also a highly-readable section on legal 
and administrative aspects of marriage and di- 
vorce, with a useful tabulation of legal grounds 
for divorce, those most frequently used as well 
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as the causes, and some evidence on lawyers’ 
attitudes in terms of their experiences with 
divorce clients. aa 

Given the enormous amount of vital informa- 
tion contained in this volume, no family sociolo- 
gist or marriage counsellor can afford to be with- 
out it. 


The Population Dilemma, edited by PEILE M. 
Hauser. Second Edition. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969. 211 pp. Cloth- 
bound, $5.95. Paperbound (Spectrum), $2.45. 


BEVERLY FEARN PORTER 
American Institute of Physics 


Anyone concerned with the serious problem 
of rapid population growth will welcome this up- 
dated and revised second edition of Hauser’s 
near-classic. The present version covers the same 
topic areas, with all but two of the original 
authors again contributing their special exper- 
tise. The selections, most of which have been 
substantially rewritten, discuss the basic patterns 
of world population growth with particular at- 
tention to under-developed (now termed less- 
developed) countries and the United States, the 
impact of population growth on such other cen- 
tral areas as economic development and natural 
resource adequacy, and the basic problems and 
issues of population control and population 
policy. 

One finds an excellent description of the na- 
ture of the “Population Dilemma”’—the swift 
declines in death rates unmatched by similar 
declines in birth rates producing unprecedented 
levels of population growth; the vicious cycle of 
high population growth, stymied economic 
growth, ineffective population control; the grow- 
ing efficiency and availability of various methods 
of fertility control all too frequently balanced 
by religious, cultural, national and administrative 
obstacles to the full development of effective 
family planning programs. 

Much effort, some successful or at least 
promising (as stressed here), has been expended 
on the problem of population control since 1963. 
But time passes swiftly, and even the more opti- 
Mistic among us recognize that the problem 
seems to grow faster than the efforts to deal 
with it. 

What appears to be most lacking in this 
volume is a detailed outline and creative dis- 
cussion of various alternatives for dealing with 
these problems of population control and for 
bringing about the necessary changes. The 
urgency of the problem, which this book so fully 


documents, cannot in itself bring solutions. Nor 
can one, as Taeuber has pointed out here, auto- 
matically apply the experiences of fertility-de- 
cline in the past in Europe, the United- States, 
or Japan as models to underdeveloped countries. 
However, certainly one can ask questions -and 
pose alternative models. If changing attitudes is 
important, we need suggestions on how such at- 
titudes can be changed; if voluntary fertility 
control is not sufficient for regulating population 
growth, other possibilities need to be explored. 

Today, despite the expanded and updated 
portions of this book, the approach appears to 
be a basically conservative one. “Family planning 
programs are making real headway ... at a 
pace very few would have dreamed of as re- 
cently as 10 years ago and... the pace of, 
present progress, if maintained, promises to have, 
a major impact on birth rates of the less de- 
veloped world in the 1970’s” (p. 165). Those 
with other views are termed “alarmists” (p. 
164), calling for crash programs of population 
control. Such views may prove to be true in 
the future, but it would have been preferable 
to have the views of the “alarmists’’ more 
seriously explored, particularly since one cannot 
help remembering that in 1963 many of the ideas . 
in The Population Dilemma were’ themselves 
considered “alarmist.” 

One final quibble. Since the interest in this 
volume has spread from a limited audience to a 
much broader one since 1963, a suggestive bibli- 
ography of relevant works would have been use- 
ful for those interested in exploring the problem 
further. 


Population Trends in Indonesia, by WIDJOJO 
NITISASTRO. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1970. 266 pp. $12.50. 


A Demographic Study of Six Urbanising Villages, 
by S. N. AcarwaLa, New York: Asia Pub- 
lishing House, 1970. 195 pp. $8.00. 


DONALD F. HEISEL 
The Population Council 


Despite the fact that the population problems 
of countries such as India and Indonesia—the 
world’s second and fifth most populous nations 
respectively—have enjoyed growing concern, 
most of their demography remains unknown. 
Each of these books makes a useful contribution 
by closing a few gaps in our knowledge and by 
pointing to others not as noticeable before. Al- 
though neither reports a systematic attempt to 
relate demographic changes to social or economic 
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causes, the books help to clarify the demo- 
_ graphic record as such. 

Widjojo’s book analyzes census and census- 
type data for Indonesia (especially Java). The 
first half is devoted to a thorough consideration 
of the data for the 165 years of colonial rule 
ending with World War IL The demographic 
impact of the Japanese occupation and the sub- 
sequent war of independence is then evaluated. 
The book closes with a discussion of postwar 
population structure and growth and a set of 
population projections. 

Several important points are made. First, 
Widjojo presents evidence of high but generally 
decreasing levels of underenumeration in the 
data for the earlier period; this in turn implies 
that rates of population growth were substan- 
tially overestimated, The apparent rapid popula- 
tion increase, frequently alluded to as a proof 
of the benefits of colonialism for the colonized, 
may thus have been little more than a reflection 
of bad data. A second major finding is that 
throughout the 1940’s, especially the Japanese 
occupation, there was a temporary sharp drop in 
fertility and rise in mortality, the effects of 
- which are still observable in the age distribution. 
Widjojo indicates that population growth in the 
1960’s was deceptively slow (between 2.0% and 
2.5% per year), largely a result of the small 
wartime birth cohorts then in their child-bearing 
years. However, the small cohorts of the 40’s 
will be replaced by larger postwar cohorts, prob- 
ably bringing with them resumed high fertility 
levels. The annual numbers of births and rate 
of population-increase can be expected to soar. 
The social and economic characteristics of Indo- 
nesia as reported in the 1961 Census are typical 
of a poorer nation of the Third World. As 
Widjojo suggests, the prospects are somewhat 
ominous. 

In contrast to the Indonesian work, Agarwala 
examines data obtained from an intensive survey 
carried out in a purposive sample of 5 villages 
near Delhi, Field work was done in 1958-1960, 
but the results were not published until 10 years 
later. Agarwala shows that, although successive 
birth cohorts in these villages reported later 
average ages at marriage, no such trend was 
found for the gauna, the time after the marriage 
at which cohabitation actually commences. The 
data also suggest that fertility levels tended to 
rise from the earlier to the later cohorts sur- 
veyed. The apparent trend toward gradually ris- 
ing total fertility is not shown to be related to 
changes in other social or economic conditions; 
neither are errors of reporting considered as a 
possible explanation, Knowledge, attitudes, and 
practice of contraception are discussed briefly. 
Villagers were very poorly informed and unlikely 
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to be using any effective means of fertility con- 
trol. However, substantial interest in learning 
more about contraception and willingness to try 
was reported by both sexes. 

In two long appendices, Agarwala presents 
survey data of considerable value for technical 
demography. In the first, comparison is made 
between reporting vital events using three dif- 
ferent methods of locating and recording the 
occurrences, making possible a partial check of 
the assumption of independence upon which 
Chandrasekar-Deming estimates are based. The 
second appendix provides a case-by-case analysis 
of variation in reported age at the time of the 
survey and ages at which significant vital events 
had occurred, Since errors in reporting age and 
the timing of vital events are among the most 
serious problems for the demographic study of 
the Third World, this appendix is of considerable 
interest. 

Both books have characteristics which limit 
their value. They tend to be a bit uncritical of 
the quality of some of their data: Widjojo of 
the 1961 Census, and Agarwala of some of the 
survey variables. Both books evidence hasty 
preparation with misprints and editorial slips 
which should have been caught by either the 
authors or their publishers. Nevertheless, the 
weaknesses are relatively minor and are out- 
weighed by the contributions to the demography 
of the Third World. 


Readings in the Sociology af Migration, edited 

_ by CLIFFORD J. JANSEN. New York: Pergamon 
Press, 1970. 402 pp. Clothbound, $8.00. Paper- 
bound, $5.50. 


GEORGE A. HILLERY, JR. 
University of Ilowa 


Any book of readings poses problems for the 
reviewer. First, one must judge whether the 
articles merit reprinting, especially if they have 
been previously published. On such grounds this 
book seems justified, since the materials are well- 
chosen and from a variety of sources. Second, 
one has the problem of assessing the quality— 
potentially there is a multiple of problems, one 
for each author. Third, apart from the task of 
assembly, what contribution did the editor make? 
If he did little more than assemble, what then? 
A black mark for the editor, perhaps, but not 
necessarily for the book. 

Regrettably, Jansen comes close to receiving 
such a mark. His introduction is in essence a 
series of summaries of other studies. To be sure, 
the summaries are useful; and there are more 
than a hundred citations. But there is little evi- 
dence of synthesis. Of less importance, though 
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still annoying, the bibliographic citations of the 
articles used as readings are inadequate (journal, 
title, and author—no more is given); and there 
is no index. However, biographical notes are 


provided for most of the authors. 


Nevertheless, Jansen has done a good job of 
collecting. It is also refreshing to read studies 
of migration that deal with conditions outside 
of this country. In addition, almost all of the 
studies go beyond the data in official census re- 
turns. We must have such data—i.e., data 
tailored to the particular conditions of the on- 
going situation—if our knowledge of migration 
is to progress. Finally, sociological aspects of 
migration are carefully emphasized. Possibly the 
only serious omission is that of Stouffer’s classic 
on intervening opportunities, but then it appears 
in one form or another in the introduction and 
in two of the articles: one by Arnold Rose on 
Minneapolis and one on Sweden by E. C. Isbell. 
Stouffer’s original formula is reprinted in Isbell’s 
article, but unfortunately it is incompletely 
given. 

There is not space here to discuss all of the 
articles; and in some cases, such as Zimmers 
“Participation of Migrants in Urban Structures,” 
Petersen’s “A General Typology of Migration,” 
or Taeuber’s study of Japanese migration, com- 
ment would be superfluous. Not yet as well 
known (though it probably will be), is the in- 
sightful account of “Kentucky Mountain Migra- 
tion and the Stem-family,” by Brown, Schwarz- 
weller, and Mangalam; almost all of the mi- 
grants from a set of Kentucky neighborhoods 
are traced over a nineteen-year period, and their 
sociological and psychological patterns of ad- 
justment are searched out with both industry 
and originality. “Movements of the Population 
in the Birmingham Region” (United Kingdom) 
by C. Moindrot shows the wisdom of ignoring 
the arbitrary distinctions separating mobility 
and migration. That the two processes are in- 
separable is nowhere more clearly shown than 
in the problems of relocating industries, espe- 
cially in trying to retain valued employees who 
do not wish to leave their old homes. 

Two journals account for half of the re- 
printed articles: the American Soctological Re- 
view and Population; others were taken mainly 
from various European sources. Aside from the 
three introductory articles, the subject-matter 
is Organized geographically: The United States 
and Italy (three articles each), Great Britain 
and France (two articles each), and one each for 
Spain, Sweden, Japan, and San Salvador. 

Given the information explosion, such collec- 
tions are useful. They are no substitute for a 
unified treatment or an effective synthesis; but 
Jansen has furnished a basis for such a develop- 


ment, We are provided with important readings 
on the sociology of migration, with emphasis on 
industrial and European patterns, and most of 
the important theories are represented. As an 
introduction to the literature on migration, the 
book has a place. 


Technological Advance in An Expanding Econ- 
omy: Its Impact on a Cross-Section of the 
Labor Force, by EvA MUELLER, with JUDITH 
HYBELS, Jay SCHMIEDESKAMP, JOHN SoN- 
QUIST, and CHARLES STAELIN. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: University of Michigan Institute for 
Social Research, 1969. 254 pp. Clothbound, 
$7.00. Paperbound, $5.00. 


Joun R. MALLO 
Indiana University Northwest 


Doomsday prophets of past and present who 
have forewarned of everything from massive, 
technological unemployment to dehumanization 
and revolution as consequences of ever-changing 
machine technology would find something less, 
than solace in this study. In contrast to those 
who fear permanent displacement, the authors 
find that those who are most affected by tech- 
nological change are workers who currently fill 
the lines of unemployment agencies, those who 
already are in a weak competitive position. Of 
those workers who are displaced but have skills 
and experience, most are re-employed and 
quickly. Contrary to the presages of: victimiza- 
tion by automation, workers are found to ex- 
hibit increases in satisfaction and interest levels 
with job changes due to equipment advances 
when they are accompanied by new challenges. 

With these and other rather startling findings, 
Mueller, et al, pick apart some widely accepted 
“truths” about technology and the labor force. 
The book is based upon a nationwide survey 
conducted in 1967 in cities, towns, and rural 
areas and representing all standard occupational 
categories. The sample was selected on, a multi- 
stage probability basis and is presented as repre- 
sentative of the U.S. labor force. 

Through intensive interviews, respondents 
were asked to identify machinery and equipment 
which they operate and/or is connected with 
their work. Data reflecting changes during the 
previous five years of work experience were re- 
ported, as well as the workers’ attitudes toward 
the work situation and machinery with which 
they currently worked. While it is not surprising 
to find that two out of three workers operate 
machinery in connection with their work, it ts 
surprising to find that frustration or dissatisfac- 
tion associated with jobs involving machinery 
surfaced in only a small proportion of cases. 
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Analysis of the frequency of job change vis- 
à-vis technology and the characteristics of the 
‘work role occupants revealed that over the five- 
year period studied, 10% of the labor force 
experienced significant work role changes due to 
; changes in technology, or about 2% a year (i.e., 
about 1.5 to two million workers). The impact 
of these changes is cushioned by certain char- 
acteristics of those who are most likely affected: 
younger and better educated workers who can 
adjust the easiest; workers in large firms which 
provide options, i.e., job changes, to unemploy- 
ment, 

Only 4% of the workers reporting changes 
become unemployed, and another 2% worked 
shorter hours (c. one-half percent of the labor 
force). Job satisfaction associated with chenge 
is discussed in Chapter 6 where the authors note 
that: “The bleak prospects envisioned by Adam 
Smith . . . regarding the impact of machines in 
the work force have not materialized (p. 132).” 
Ditto for recent literature that has been favor- 
ably received. In a word, no evidence developed 
that changeover in equipment (which includes 
automation) produced dissatisfaction with the 
job, quite contrary to the implications of the 
Dubin, Walker, and Guest schools of thought 
that have emerged recently. 

The book is a must, at least as supplementary 
material for a wide variety of interests. Certainly 
the work should be adopted in programs where 
Mayo and Coch and French-type theoretical 
underpinnings still prevail. For the sociologist 
the book has relevance for industrial and eco- 
nomic sociology, to be sure, but also for the 
areas of’ complex organizations, stratification, 
and, indeed, broad theory itself. For practi- 
tioners,.industrial and government types, who 
are involved in major policy decisions the work 
is a Sine qua non. 
`” A glaring shortcoming of the book is-its lack 
of theoretical development. There are many 
fruitful theoretical implications that are never 
teased out but deserve to be, é la a Wilensky, 
Etzioni, or Miller and Form approach. Probably, 
given this very important study (and replica- 
tions of it), that task will be done. Thus, other 
works (plus a great deal of input from the in- 
structor or reader) are required to incorporate 
the data into a theoretical framework. In de- 
fense of the authors, theoretical impact at a 
broad level was not the objective; their aim to 
measure the impact of technological change on 
selected labor force variables was clearly stated 
and realized. Yet some responsibility in terms of 
a direct contribution to theory always must be 
assumed. 


Work in Traditional and Modern Society, by 
STANLEY H. Upy, Jr. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1970. 134 pp. Clothbound, 
$5.95. Paperbound, $2.50.. 


WILLIAM T. CLUTE 
University of Nebraska at Omaha 


Studying the “Modernization of Traditional 
societies” is a rewarding endeavor because it 
forces us to define more precisely what we mean 
by a “modern society,” to examine our social 
theories from a comparative perspective, and to 
identify change as a major element of any social 
analysis. Udy’s small book seeks “to investigate 
the part played by work organization in the 
transition from traditional to modern industrial 
society” (p. 1). Two working hypotheses serve 
as the basis for this analysis: (1) “Prevailing 
forms of work organization in any society affect 
the potential of that society for social and eco- 
nomic development,” and (2) “The state of 
development of any society affects the way in 
which work is likely to be organized in that so- 
ciety” (pp. 1-2). Udy limits his discussion to 
the interrelationships between work organization 
and social development, without elaborating un- 
necessarily on either of them individually. 

Chapter One, “Organized Work and Social 
Development,” presents a model of the con- 
straints and inconsistencies which exist in all 
organized work. From this model four forms of 
organized work are postulated: prediction deter- 
mined, socially determined, technologically de- 
termined, and pluralistic work organizations. 
Then Udy develops three hypotheses relating 
social development and forms of work organi- 
zation. Essentially he states that the shift from 
primitive to traditional societies means that 
work moves from production determined to 
socially determined organizations. Chapter Two, 
“Organized Work in Preindustrial Society,” tests 
these hypotheses in terms of 359 work organi- 
zations in 125 preindustrial societies. A 
typology of social development for these soci- 
eties is also formulated and empirically tested 
in terms of four structural characteristics: ex- 
clusive proprietorship, sedentary agriculture, 
centralized government, and complex stratifica- 
tion. Chapter Three, “The Transition to Indus- 
trial Work,” identifies the emergence of con- 
tractual work and its development through 
employer-specific, job-specific, and occupa- 
tionally based work arrangements as the crucial 
elements in the transition from socially to 
technologically determined work organizations. 
Chapter Four, “The Development of Pluralistic 
Organization,” shows that the constraints and 
inconsistencies confronting organized work are 
ultimately resolved by segregation into separate 
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subunits within pluralistic work organizations. 
Chapter Five, “Some Problems of Modern 
Industrial Work,” reviews briefly four current 
models of pluralistic work organizations. in 
terms of two basic dilemmas which confront 
them: integration versus differentiation, and 
technological versus social determination. 

This study, a continuation of Udy’s published 
dissertation, Organization of Work, indirectly 
treats some of the criticisms of the dissertation. 
For example, less emphasis is placed upon 
statistically testing hypotheses and more is given 
to the development of plausible explanations 
relating preindustrial and industrial work organi- 
zations. The major contribution of this small 
book is the formulation of models and 
taxonomies for the study of work organization 
and social development. The book is strongest 
in it discussion of preindustrial work organiza- 
tions (Chapters 1-2), and weakest in its focus 
on industrial work organizations (Chapters 
4—5). Based upon his earlier work, Udy’s data 
on the transition of work organizations from 
primitive to traditional societies is extensive; 
but more data are needed on the transition of 
work organizations from traditional to modern 
industrial societies. For example, Abbeggien’s 
The Japanese Factory presents some challeng- 
ing data regarding Udy’s explanation of the 
transition from socially determined to tech- 
nologically determined or pluralistic work 
organizations. According to Udy’s model, it 
would seem that Japan’s work organizations 
are too socially determined for their level of 
industrialization. Nevertheless, Udy has con- 
tributed some important conceptual tools for 
examining the transition from traditional to 
modern work organizations. 


Participation, Achievement, and Involvement 
on the Job, by MARTIN PATCHEN. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970. 285 pp. 
Clothbound, $8.95. Paperbound, $5.95. 


Ricearp H. HALL 
National Science Foundation 


The primary purpose of this monograph, 
which reports the findings from a study of five 
units of the Tennessee Valley Authority, is to 
extend our knowledge of how people relate to 
their jobs and employing organizations. Patchen 
follows the general conceptual model of Atkin- 
son, McClelland, and others in viewing achieve- 
ment motivation as a characteristic of the indi- 
vidual. The approach taken here is that there 
is no fixed amount of motivation that a person 
carries with him, but that it varies as rewards 


and incentives in the job vary. Another major 
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concern is the examination of the characteristics 
related to identification with the employing 
organization. l 

Using a variety of data, Patchen corroborates 
his modification of the achievement motivation 
literature. Variations are demonstrated at the ~ 
individual, work group, and total organizational 
levels of analysis. Variations at the same levels 
in identification with the organization are also 
found, depending largely on the characteristics 
of the work groups and the organizational pro- 
grams designed to increase worker involvement 
in the system. 

While this study has the potential of adding 
to our knowledge about achievement motivation 
and organizational identification, several flaws 
may be major limitations. The most un- 
fortunate is the manner of presentation. I found 
this book exceedingly hard to read. For example, 
Patchen notes that he will discuss motive for 
achievement, achievement incentive, and the 
probability that one’s efforts lead to successful 
achievement. He then reverses the order of 
presentation between achievement motive and 
incentive, making the reader go back and 
recheck subheadings and the meaning of what 
he has read, a sort of confusion too frequent 
for easy use of the book. The presentation is 
also marred by a lack of attention paid to some 
literature helpful to the reader in placing this 
work in a broader context. Examples are the 
rather large amount of information available 
regarding professional-organizational relation- 
shins and the growing body of literature on 
interorganizational variations. A startling omis- 
sion is any reference to Selaznick’s TVA study 
when the background of the present study was 
discussed. 

While flaws in presentation are a nuisance, 
the conceptual limitations of the work lead to 
severe questions regarding the generalizability 
of the findings. Patchen notes that the TVA 
was chosen because of the cooperative program 
which gives employees involvement in the de- 
cision-making process. Can these findings then 
be generalized to organizations not having such 
programs? He also suggests that the TVA is an 
excellent research site because of the wide- 
variety of jobs and types of units, within the 
organization. The data, however, come from 
three power plants and two engineering divisions, 
which do not provide a wide spectrum of units 
and jobs. The engineering units represent a low 
level of professionalization and technological’ 
complexity, while the’ power plants are staffed 
for the most part by skilled workers. Many 
other analyses have noted that skilled workers 
and lower-level professionals are not all that 
different. Strangely, the unskilled yard workers 
in the power plants are eliminated from ihe 
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analysis; they would have provided much more 
of a comparative basis than the occupations 
selected. : 

The study is sound methodologically, although 
it is curious that Patchen does not present 
any clear discussion of the correspondence be- 
tween interview, questionnaire, and reccrds data 
on the same variables. While everyone would 
like to have these multiple data sources, there 
should be a clear statement about the manner 
in which they do or do not indicate the same 
things in the same directions. These are dis- 
appointing shortcomings. The monograph could 
have been much better. Despite this, the findings 
should be added to motivational theories since 
they make good sense and the data are sup- 
portive. 


Rural Worker Adjustment to Urban Life: An 
Assessment of the Research, by VARDEN 
FULLER. Policy Papers in Human Resources 
and Industrial Relations, No. 15. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Joint publication of The University 
of Michigan and Wayne State University 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relatiors 
and the National Manpower Policy Task 
Force, 1970. 87 pp. Paperbound. $2.25. 


M. R. CHARLES 
Wisconsin State Umversity, Supertor 


“The key to this monograph can be found 
more in the word assessment in the subtitle 
than in the word adjustment in the title. Fuller 
attempts to evaluate rather than to review re- 


” search derived from the disciplines of sociology 


and economics and from sundry governmental 
agencies. Obviously he has spent months poring 
over mountains of materials. Obviously, also, 
he has chosen certain supposedly representative 
works (including his own) on which to focus, 
instead of encompassing the entire literature in 
his assessment. His selections tilt conspicuously 
toward economics and governmental sources. 
Relatively little discussion centers around the 
sociology of adjustment. 

- For the scholar who feels himself to be 
meagerly informed about rural laborers in 
cities, the booklet offers him excuses. Fuller 
demonstrates that nobody is satisfactorily in- 
formed, and for several reasons. Researchers 
from sociology and economics seem scarcelv 
awaze of investigations outside their immediate 
fields; hence their findings suffer from dis- 
ciplinary provincialism and fail to be additive. 
Mary investigations are so imprecise, exag- 
gerated, or of such restricted scope as te be in- 
appropriate bases for substantial generalizations. 
Hallowed theorems dispose researchers toward 


immunity against new concepts. Data may be 
passé by the time they are disseminated. Too 
often migration has been examined as though 
it were a static phenomenon, when in fact it is 
exceedingly dynamic. 

Fuller asserts the need for articulation among 
the disciplines and investigators, the need for 
more precise yet comprehensive surveys, the 
need when practicable to tie public policy with 
sturdy research, and the need to shift contexts 
and to view difficulties faced by rural migrants 
as specific instances of perplexities besetting 
all of us in an inconstant, unstable society. 


The format of the eight chapters comprising | 


the book reminds one of the standard thesis or 
dissertation. The topic is introduced (Chapter 
1), concepts are pondered (Chapter 2), back- 
drops are positioned (Chapter 3), major themes 
are examined (Chapters 4-7), and areas for 
future inquiry are identified (Chapter 8). But 
a surprise is in store in Chapter 8. While the 
previous chapters have been oriented toward 
the United States, in the final chapter Fuller 
offhandedly inserts international comparisons 
and contrasts—at once stimulating and frustrat- 
ing, since these cross-cultural materials are 
hastily mentioned without being effectually ex- 
plored. 

The book teems with banalities: e.g., “the 
Mexican-American demonstrates abilities and 
motivations not unlike those of other people” 
(p. 57); “Migratory workers do not follow 
the sun with joy nor do they relish their 
poverty” (p. 73); “For social scientists . . . 
these should be challenging times” (p. 83). 
Nevertheless, Fullers total analysis reflects a 
degree of perceptiveness linked with a healthy 
distrust for poorly-substantiated conclusions 
(e.g., his probe in Chapter 4 of why the net 
off-farm flow of people has not been even 
greater). He is most successful in demonstrating 
the disappointingly fragmented state of social- 
scientific knowledge about an important segment 
of the American pageant. 


Custom and Politics in Urban Africa: A Study 
of Hausa Migrants in Yoruba Towns, by 
ABNER COBEN. Berkeley, Calif.: University 
of California Press, 1969. 252 pp. $5.50. 


Stanleyville: An African Urban Communsty 
under Belgian Administration, by VALDO 
Pons. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1969. 356 pp. $9.95. 


PHiuip SILVERMAN 
City University of New York 


As political events of recent decades have 
transformed Africa and other parts of the 
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Third World, anthropologists are faced with 
new theoretical and methodological problems 
demanding a greater share of their attention. 
Various areas of largely unmined inquiry—such 
as tribal-national relations, modernization, and 
urban studies—have increasingly become con- 
cerns in a field sometimes berated for being 
fascinated with exotic, “traditional” customs 
and oblivious to modern social realities. 

Both studies reviewed deal with urban areas 
in countries that have suffered disruption in the 
post-independence period: Nigeria and the 
Congo (Kinshasa). Although neither study is 
directly concerned with these social and political 
developments, which were mostly generated in 
the context of the towns and cities, each adds 
to our understanding of one of the major factors 
in the turmoil, the nature of tribalism. 

Cohen’s book is a study of the Hausa quarter, 
called Sabo, in the predominantly Yoruba town 
of Ibadan, which when studied in the early 
sixties was the capital of the Western Region 
of Nigeria. His book is well written and care- 
fully argued in the best tradition of British 
social anthropology. More importantly, his 
argument counteracts much of the often sim- 
plistic analysis of the role of tribal identity and 
traditional allegiances in the modern setting. 

The Hausa in Ibadan are primarily involved 
in the long-distance trade between the two 
major zones of Nigeria, the savanna of the 
North and the forest of the South. Since the 
turn of the century when they arrived in the 
Southern towns, the Hausa have slowly ob- 
tained a monopoly on this trade, maintaining 
their distinctiveness and aloofness from their 
Yoruba neighbors. When the rise of nationalism 
after World War II appeared to threaten their 
particular interests, the majority of the Hausa 
of Ibadan joined the Tijaniyya order, a mystical 
Moslem sect. This new, deepened religious 
involvement re-emphasized their exclusivness 
as a group and bound them more tightly to- 
gether when the inevitable collapse of the 
colonial regime brought on a period of political 
uncertainty. 

In explaining the position of the Hausa in 
the Yoruba towns and their ability to maintain 
a cultural distinctiveness, Cohen rejects the 
notion that Hausa are inherently more conserva- 
tive and firmly ‘attached to traditional customs. 
Instead, Cohen develops the concept of “re- 
tribalization,” the process by which increasing 
interaction among ethnic groups leads to a 
struggle for power within the modern political 
setting, resulting in the manipulation of selected 
traditional customs and values as a weapon in 
that struggle. Thus, Hausa identity is not based 
on a particularly strong ethnic sentiment, but 
is a necessary device to maintain vested eco- 


nomic interests relating to their dominant role 
in the long-distance trade. 

There are other interesting aspects to this 
study of the Hausa deserving mention. There 
is è fine account of the complex network of 
trade relations that the Hausa sustain through 
traditional arrangements without reference to- 
modern institutions and means of communica- 
tion. Needing to provide for large numbers of 
mobile men engaged in this trade and to main- 
tain their integrity as a distinct group, the 
Hausa have adapted to a stranger community 
partly by developing two opposing principles 
governing the behavior of free and mobile 
prostitutes, on the one hand, and restricted and 
sedentary wives, on the other. This duality of 
female roles, and its economic and political 
implications, is one of the more fascinating 
sections of Cohen’s material. Finally, .there. 
is a curious attempt to view social anthro- 
pology as a branch of political science cLiefly 
concerned with the political implications of the 
role of custom. It is doubtful if many social 
anthropologists would accept this restricted 
definition of their field. 

Although preliminary reports have appeared, 
Staweyuille is a long-awaited study of. a re- 
mote Congolese town, one of the focal points - 
of turmoil during the disruptive years following 
independence in 1960. Presently known as 
Kisangani, Stanleyville is a different type of 
urban area from Ibadan, a city of nearly one 
million that existed long before the colonial 
period. Stanleyville, with approximately 50,000 
inhabitants at the time of this study in the 
early fifties, was established by the Belgians 
as the commercial and industrial center of 
Eastern Province. Ibadan is predominantly a 
Yoruba town with small enclaves of outside 
ethnic groups and very few resident Europeans; 
Stanleyville is a heterogeneous town without 
any dominant tribal group and with a relatively 
large European settler quarter. 

ret, both the Ibadan and Stanleyville studies 
revolve around the central problem of most ` 
African urban studies; the nature of tribalism 
within the context of a pluralistic social struc- 
ture. Pons concentrates on the interplay of 
tribalism (defined as social relations based on 
essentially ethnic criteria) and class (relations 
based on education, occupation, etc.). His 
method of examining these two sets of rela- 
tions is to establish the dimensions of the social ` 
structure by an elaborate analysis of census- 
type data based on a survéy of the whole town, 
and to give substance to the statistical analysis 
by focusing on social relations among a small 
group of neighbors. A major conclusion is that 
neither tribalism nor class can be considered the 
dominant factor in determining the network of 
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social relations. Instead, ‘either can be selected 
as a way of relating to people, depending on 
the situation. The urban context reflects not a 
substitution of one mode of relating as opposed 
to the other, but a more differentiated repertoire 
of modes among which individuals select ac- 
cording to thir evaluation of appropriateness. 

The methodological approach of the two 
studies differs considerably. Cohen offers only 
a brief account of his methods of data ccl- 
lection, making reference to surveys that were 
conducted and giving several tables of raw data 
on a few basic population characteristics. But 
he is suspicious of statistical analyses based on 
survey data, preferring what he calls “special, in- 
tersive techniques,” although it is not clear what 
techniques he had in mind. Pons makes greater 
use of survey material; indeed, his book comes 
close to overwhelming the reader with tables 
and diagrams on the distribution of a variety 
of social variables. Yet, there is little statistical 
treatment of these data other than the percen- 
tage distribution of the various characteristics, 
and many of the tables are used only minimally. 

In general, these studies offer an excellent 
purview of urban studies in anthropology. 
There is much that is thought-provoking, 
especially in Cohen’s treatment of tribalism, 
bu: there still are problems. in adjusting re- 
search techniques appropriate to the small-scale 
social systems familiar to the anthropologist to 
the more complex urban scene. 


Bureaucracy and Development: A Mexican 
Case Study, by MARTIN Harry GREENBERG. 
_exington, Mass.: D. C. Heath and Co., 1970. 
158 pp. $12.50. 


Bureaucracy and National Planning: A Socto- 
iogical Case Study in Mexico, by Guy BEN- 
VENISTE. New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1970. 141 pp. $13.50. 


QUENTIN JENKINS 
` Louisiana State University 
? 


Mexico is no longer the exclusive territory 
of the ethnographers, a fact illustrated by the 
pudlication of these two studies of Mexican 
governmental bureaucracies. They are different, 
though, in that one is a case study of a situation 
thet is not duplicated anywhere else in Latm 
America, while the other is a study demonstrat- 
ing the application of a new strategy of planned 
change felt by the author to be applicable to 
many. societies, 

Bureaucracy and Development is a case study 
of the Mexican Ministry of Hydraulic Re- 
sources. The book is a result of Greenberg’s 
concern about the lack of data concerning 
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bureaucratic structures in developing countries, 
and in Latin American countries in particular. 
He also feels that ‘factual information becomes 
most useful when it actively tests or elaborates 
theoretical constructs and hypotheses. Case 
studies provide special opportunities not only 
for fact-gathering but also for the elaboration 
and testing of middle-level generalizations.” The 
“middle-level generalizations” which he selects 
to test came from such authors as Honey, 
Downs, Kling, Porter, Slisinger, Tullock, and 
others, but especially from Riggs, Administra- 
tion in Developing Countries. 

One consequence of this eclectic approach is 
a scatter of terms such as “bureaucratistic,” 
“climbers and conservers,” “base and confi- 
dence worker,” “prismatic society,” “clects,” 
and “central guidance cluster.” A second con- 
sequence is a wide variety of laws, hypotheses, 
and assertions such as Downs’ Law of Im- 
perfect Control: “No one can fully control the 
behavior of a large organization” (p. 127), 
and Riggs’ hypothesis that the whole educa- 
tional process “becomes valued more as a 
means of social and political mobility than 
for any intrinsic appeal of learning, professional 
competence and work, or study for its own 
interest” (p. 99). This potpourri of concepts 
and ideas makes for very stimulating reading, 
but for a very disjointed theoretical orientation. 
Admittedly this is not all Greenberg’s fault, as 
there don’t seem to be any complete theoretical 
models available for use by students of transi- 
tional bureaucracies. 

A more serious problem is the thin evidence 
given in support of some of the statements, 
eg. “They [Ministry engineers and lawyers] 
claim to read the major professional journals 
and most profess modern bureaucratic values” 
(p. 116). The statement is footnoted to the 
end of the chapter stating, “Most of these are 
Mexican publications” (p. 156). The reader is 
left to ponder what modern bureaucratic values 
are and just what evidence Greenberg has that 
the Ministry bureaucrats support them. After 
a great deal of effort attempting better to 
understand the effect of corruption and patron- 
age upon the work of the transitional bureau- 
cracy, Greenberg concludes that it is not ham- 
pered “to the extent that scholars had previously 
believed” (p. 137). This is an important find- 
ing, but can it really be supported in terms 
of efficiency? Only subsequent studies of a very 
difficult nature can answer this question. 

Greenberg received a great deal of aid and 
support from the members of the Ministry,. 
especially Adolfo Orive Alba, who-is cited many 
times. However, Mexican authors in the field of 
bureaucratic and political analysis such as Pablo 
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Gonzalez Casanova, Rodolfo Stavenhagen and 
Moises T. De La Pena are conspicuously absent 
from Greenberg’s analysis. Some acquaintance 
with these men might have helped Greenberg 
to avoid such statements as “Rather than be- 
coming a closed and narrowly based elite, the 
PRI has constantly expanded and opened its 
avenues of social mobility to ever larger seg- 
ments of Mexican society...” (p. 42). This 
is a statement of very debatable opinion, not 
of fact; and some of Greenberg’s data about 
use of money and personnel selection in the 
Ministry contradict it. Despite these shortcom- 
ings, this is a valuable book for students of 
bureaucracy because it provides rare data about 
a social phenomena difficult to research well. 
In Bureaucracy and Nattonal Planning, Ben- 
veniste has a definite problem in mind and strong 
views about how the problems should be handled. 
His professional training was in sociology, 
but a large portion of his working time has 
been spent as a planner. Benveniste is con- 
cerned about how to formulate a good plan, 
but he is especially concerned about how to 
get the plan implemented. Thus he says: “we 
will say very little in this book about the 
content of the Mexican plan of education, 
about the intellectual and methodological issues 
confronted by the Mexican planners. We as- 
sume the plan has some kind of content, and we 
go from there to examine how planners go about 
the task of elaborating the plan” (p. 10). The 
shortcoming of many planners, as Benveniste 
sees it, is that they feel their job is over when a 
plan has been formulated; if it just gathers 
dust on a shelf, this is seen as the fault of 
the politicians and not the responsibility of 
the planner. In this situation he feels that 


“planners need to generate their own sources 
of social power” (p. 10). He sees two parts 
of the planning activity—technical planning 
and political planning—and the plan is imple- 
mented by combining: these two parts.: Admit- 
tedly, this new stance by planners may lead 
to opposition from the employers of planners, 
who usually expect the implementation of 
plans to be. executed by politicians. Benveniste 
sees this as a paradox: “As planners seek to 
elaborate non-trivial and non-utopian plans, 
they are forced to play a role which was not 
intended in the first place (p. 35). He then 
makes explicit some of the consequences of 
the changed role, such as conflict with politi- 
clans. It is clear that he sees the problems, 
but we can only ponder his conclusion that 
they are preferable to the “trivial or nearly 
trivial plan” he sees as the alternative. He 
never makes clear why the planner must have 
power. Another logical alternative would seem 
to exist—that of the planner helping a politician 
plan a strategy for the acceptance of a plan, 
but still letting the politician work the power 
levers. 

A long argument (pp. 48-49) is made con- 
cerning the ineffectiveness of the private rector 
aS a pressure group. I remain a skeptic on this 
point, especially in light of Casanova’s analysis 
of the strength of this sector. The rather abrupt 
dismissal of the impact of the work of the 
center for Educational Studies headed by Jesuit 
Pablo Latapi, given the admitted tacit ac- 


ceptance of many of the ideas and: plans of ` 


the center, seems premature. . 

The book is a valuable one and will be the 
basis of much discussion and productive work 
by both academic and action-type planners. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Hy es education in American society 


gains only a part of its significance 


‘from the personal satisfactions and 
self-realization that come from general learn- 
ing and the mastery of high level skills. 
More importantly, higher education confers 
increased chances for income, power, and 
prestige on people who are fortunate enough 
., to obtain itt In modern technological so- 


* Presidential Address, 66th Annual Meeting of 
the American Sociological Association, August 30, 
1971, Denver, Colorado. The research reported 
herein was supported by grants from the National 
Institutes of Health, U.S. Public Health Service 
(M-6275) and the Social and Rehabilitation Ser- 
vice, Social Security Administration (CRD~314). 


I wish especially to thank Robert M. Hauser for. 


his critical comments and suggestions and for his 
contribution to the analytical work reported here. 
David Mechanic and Bryant E. Kearl made valu- 
able suggestions for the revision of an earlier drait 
of this paper. I wish also to acknowledge the con- 
tributions of my professional associates on this 
project over the years: Archibald O. Haller, Ken- 
_ neth G. Lutterman, Vimal P. Shah, Janet A. Fisher, 
i Ronald M. Pavalko, Robert M. Hauser, J. Michael 
~ Armer, Alan M. Orenstein, Eldon L. Wegrer, Ale- 


' ado Portes, George W. Ohlendorf, Herschel 


“Shosteck, Victor Jesudason, Dorothy M. Ellegaard, 
‘and Ruth M. Gasson. 

1 There is a vast literature on the economic bene- 
fits of education which shows that those with ad- 
vanced education enjoy much higher annual and 
lifetime earnings than those with lesser education. 
See especially Schultz (1963), Morgan and David 
(1963), Becker (1964), Innes et al. (1965), Weis- 
brod and Karpoff (1968), and Bowman (1971). 
Our own unpublished results indicate that, even 
when we control for ability, average annual earn- 
ings of college graduates are considerably higher 
than the earnings of those who obtained less post- 
high school education. These results are based on 
1967 data, and these earning differentials doubtless 
will increase over the years as those in the pro- 
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cieties the allocation of social position is in- 
creasingly dependent on higher education. 
Entrance into an ever enlarging range of 
valued occupations is restricted to those 
whose educational attainments beyond sec- 
ondary school are presumed to have given 
them the habits of thought, attitudes, and 


' special skills that these occupations require 


(Sorokin, 1927:169-172, 187-193; Lenski, 
1966:389-395; Blau and Duncan, 1967: 
401-441; Miller and Roby, 1970:119-141; 
Hauser, 1970). 

It has long been accepted that training 
for the higher. professions should be an al- 
most exclusive monopoly of colleges and uni- 
versities. More recently this near monopoly 
has been extended to mclude many subpro- 
fessional and technical occupations as 
well. Even the training required for.,the 
skilled blue-collar and lower level white-, 
collar occupations—which formerly was ac- 
quired on the job, through apprenticeships, 
or in vocational cutricula in high schools— 
has increasingly been shifted to post-second- 
ary institutions. 

Recently there has been a good deal of 
criticism of the overemphasis on credential- 
ism and the certification role that colleges, 
and other educational institutions ‘perform ` 
(Miller and Reissman, 1969; Berg, 1970; 
Newman et ql., 1971: 38-43). This criticism 
is particularly persuasive whenever it can 
be shown that the educational requirements 
for entry into an occupation have little bear- 
ing on the activities of that occupation. It. ; 
is especially unfortufate that When such re-' 
quirements are artificially high, many other- 
wise, qualified persons from disadvantaged — 


fessions and business enter the more productive. 


phases of their careers. 
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backgrounds are riided from desirable oc- 
cupations. However, with high school gradu- 
ation becoming almost universal “in the 
United States and with the level of tech- 
nology increasing, it seems quite likely that 
the trend will be toward more, not less, de- 


pendence on post-secondary institutions to | 


_ select, train, and certify people for an en- 
larging variety of occupations.2 Those who 
fail to obtain this training, for whatever rea- 
sons, will be severely disadvantaged in the 
competition for jobs and in may other areas 
of social life as well. 

With occupational aioa training, and 
certification carried out mainly through the 
schools, and particularly in post-secondary 
institutions, life chances will not be equal 
until opportunities for advanced education 
are equal. The extent to which opportunities 
for higher education are contingent on char- 
acteristics ‘of social origin that are not rele- 
vant to learning—most notably sex, socio- 
economic origins, race and ethnic background 
—is a matter of great importance to the 
study of social stratification and a pressing 
problem to a society that stresses equality 
of opportunity as a national goal.’ 

The purpose of this paper is to review the 
research my associates and I have been 


- 2 We find it difficult to come up with a better 
alternative to heavy reliance on the educational 
system for the training and certification function. 
We agree that other ways to qualify for jobs must 
remain open and should be expanded, but we would 
question seriously the equity and efficiency of relv- 
_ Ing heavily on the selection and training procedures 
of the many thousands of' employers in the jab 
market. Incidentally, some of the criticism of cre- 
dentialism, insofar as it deals with racial minorities, 
seems to be misplaced because our best evidence 
indicates that a large fraction of the disadvantage 
of these minorities in occupation and income ac- 
crues to those who have obtained the right educe- 
tional credentials but are still discriminated against 
in the job market (Duncan, 1968). 

- 3 Recent concern with inequality of opportunity 
in higher education has resulted in a number ci 
reports and recommendations for national policy. 
Among the most prominent of these are tke Re- 
ports of the Carnegie Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation (see especially 1968, 1970a, 1970b) and the 
Report of the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (1969). Other references are given 
in later footnotes. For a provocative discussion of 
the evolution of the concept Inequality of educa- 
tional opportunity, see Coleman (1968). For an 
outstanding statement on inequality and opportu- 
nity, see Duncan (1969). 
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doing on this subject,* and to aena some of 
its implications for public policy. First, I 
will summarize briefly our findings, then dis- 
cuss some of the results of our efforts to 
elucidate the complex relationships between 
socioeconomic background and educational 
attainment, and finally I will consider their 
policy implications. 

Our research has been based on a longi- 
tudinal study of approximately 9,000 -ran- 
domly selected Wisconsin high school stu- 
dents who have been successfully followed 
since they were high school seniors in 1957.5 
Our data provide information not only on 
socioeconomic origins, sex, academic ability, 
and post-high school educational and occu- 
pational attainments, but also on such mat- 
ters as the student’s performance in high 
school, the expectations of parents and 
teachers and peers, and the student’s educa- 
tional and occupational aspirations. With 
these data we have examined in detail in- 
equalities in opportunities for higher educa- 
tion and have also devised explanatory mod- 
els for the educational attainment process. 


Inequalities in Higher Education 


Using such measures of socioeconomic 
status as parental income, father’s and 
mother’s educational attainment, and fa- 
ther’s occupation—either singly or in com- 
bination—we have found enormous differ- 
ences in educational opportunities among 


4The most directly pertinent publications from 
our research are: Sewell (1964); Sewell and Haller 
(1965); Sewell and Armer (1966a and 1966b); 
Sewell and Shah (1967, 1968a and 1968b); Sewell - 
et al. (1969); Wegner and Sewell (1970); and 
Sewell ef af. (1970). 

ö The original 1957 sample consisted of 10,321 
students who were followed up in 1964 by means 
of mailed questionnaires and telephone interviews. © 
Follow-up data were obtained for 9,007 or 87.2% 
of those in the original sample. Since that time 
additional information on the earnings of the stu- 
dents has been obtained periodically, but these data 
are used only incidentally in this paper. Extensive 
comparisons of the characteristics of the original 
and follow-up sample show little if any bias in the 
follow-up sample. For a description of the original 
survey, see Little (1958:1-6). A brief description 
of the follow-up survey is given in Sewell and 
Shah (1967:6-8). Much more complete information 
on the data and procedures used in the analysis 
reported in this paper will be available in a book 
currently in preparation (Sewell et al., forthcoming). 
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the various socioeconomic groups and be- tests,” we find that higher SES students have 


tween the sexes. These differences are great 
regardless of what socioeconomic indices are 
used and regardless of how restrictively or 
broadly opportunity for higher education is 
defined—whether it is taken to mean college 
entry, college graduation, professional or 
graduate study, or simply continuation in 
any kind of formal education beyond high 
school.® 

To illustrate. When we divide our cohort 
into quarters ranging from low to high on an 
index based on a weighted combination 
of our indicators of socioeconomic status, 
we estimate that a high SES student has 
almost a 2.5 times as much chance as a 
low SES student of continuing in some kind 
of post-high school education. He has an al- 
most 4 to 1 advantage in access to college, a 6 
to 1 advantage im college graduation, and a 9 
to 1 advantage in graduate or professional 
education. In the middle SES categories the 
rates are consistently between these ex- 
tremes: the lower the SES group, the more 
limited the opportunities at each higher level 
of education. 

These socioeconomic differentials in edu- 
cational attainment hold for both sexes. 
However, the educational chances of males 
are uniformly greater than those of females 
at every SES level. For example, in the bot- 
tom SES category males have a 26% advan- 
tage over females in obtaining any further 
schooling, a 58% advantage in attending 
college, an 86% advantage in completing 
college, and a 250% advantage in attending 
graduate or professional school. Likewise, in 
the top SES category males have an 8% ad- 
vantage over females in obtaining any fur- 
ther schooling, a 20% advantage in attend- 
ing college, a 28% advantage in completing 
college, and a 129% better chance of attend- 
ing graduate or professional school. Thus, 
the advantage of males is greatest in the 
lower SES categories and least in the top 
SES category. 

Even when we control for academic ability 
by dividing our sample into fourths accord- 
ing to the students’ scores on standardized 


®The detailed tables on which the conclusions 
in this section of the paper are based are given in 
Sewell ef al. (unpublished). They have also been 
presented in somewhat different form in Sewell and 
Shah (1967:9-16), 
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substantially greater post-high school educa- 
tional attainment than lower SES students.. 
For example, among students in the lowest 
fourth of the ability distribution, those in 
the highest SES category have a 2.5 times 
advantage over those in the lowest SES cate- 
gory ih their chances to go on to some form 
of post-high school education. For students 
in the highest ability fourth, the chances of 
continuing their schooling are 1.5 times 
greater if they are from the highest rather 
than the lowest SES category. Similarly, m 
the lowest ability fourth the rate of college 
attendance is 4 times greater for the highest 
SES group than for the lowest SES group. 
Among the top quarter of students in ability, 
a student from the lowest SES category is 
only about half'as likely to attend college as 
a student from the highest SES category. A 
similar pattern holds for the chances of 
graduating from. college, where correspond- 
ing ratios range from 9 to 1 among low 
ability students to 2 to 1 among high ability 
students. At the level of graduate or profes- 
sional school entry, where we would expect 
ability considerations to be determinant, the 
odds are 3.5 to 1 in favor of high SES over- 


T Academic ability—its definition, its dimensions, 
its causes, and its measurement-——presents vexing 
questions to social scientists. There is a long history 
of debate on these issues which has not led to 
univeral agreement on any of them (Goslin;.1963: 
123-151; Bloom, 1964:52-94; Jensen, 1969). We 
take the position that by the end of high school 
the widely used tests of academic ability yield es- 
cemtially valid measures of individual .potential for 
success in the system of higher education (Lavia, 
1965:42-63; Eckland, 1967). In this study we have’ 
used a single standardized measure of academic 
ability, the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Matu- 
rity, obtained in the junior year of high school 
(Genmon-Nelson, 1954). This test, like similar tests, 
has been said to be culture-bound and, therefore, 
unfair to lower class respondents (Eells et al., 1950; 
Lefever, 1959). Whatever the merits of that argu- 
ment, any class bias in the test will lead us to under- 
estimate the independent influence of socioeconomic 
background on educational attainments. Since our 
interest lies in demonstrating that socioeconomic 
background has an effect independent of academic . 
abiltty on the completion of every stage of post- 
high school education, the test bias, if any, will 
have a conservative effect on our conclusions. If sig- 
nificant social class differences in educational attain- 
ment are still in evidence when measured ability is 
controlled, there will be no doubt about the exist- 
ence of unequal opportunities in higher education. 
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low SES students, even in the high ability 
catagory. 

‘The patterns we have described hold for 
both women and men. When SES and ability 
are both controlled, women have lower prob- 
abiities of obtaining any further schooling, 
of attending college, of graduating from col- 
lege, and of entering graduate or professional 
school. The differences in rates of attainment 
bet-veen the sexes tend to be lower at the 
higher levels of attainment and in the higher 
SES groups, but are still marked at all edu- 
cational levels and in all SES categories. 

Cur findings lead inexorably to the con- 
clusion that in their opportunities for higher 
education the members of this sample cohort 
seldom escape the influence of their social 
origins. The selective influences of socio- 
economic background and sex operate inde- 
' pendently of academic ability at every stage 
in tie process of educational attainment. So- 
cial selection is most vividly apparent in the 
trarsition from high school to college, but it 
is operative at every other transition point as 
well. Those who overcome the handicap of 
orign status or of sex at one level of the 
syst2m. find themselves again disadvantaged 
in moving on to the next level. 

The results presented thus far do not fully 
- indicate the numerical magnitude of the edu- 
cational inequalities suffered by women and 
low socioeconomic status members of this 
cohcrt, consisting of approximately 36,000 
persons. For this purpose we present an esti- 
mate obtained by assuming that the members 
of each SES and ability category, regardless 
of sex, should have had the same educational 
oppcrtunities as high SES males of equal 
ability. Had this goal been realized, there 
would have been an increase of 8,800 or 32% 
more students continuing their schooling be- 
yonc high school graduation; 10,089 or 43% 
more students entering college; and 5,770 
or 47%-more students graduating from col- 
lege. 

Socioeconomic origin contributes more 
than sex to the failure of all students to 
enjoy the same educational opportunities, 
but even so the result of equalizing women’s 
oppo-tunities would have been to increase 
by 1.176 or 28% the number of women who 
would have obtained some further schooling 
beyond high school; by 2,157 or 52% the 
number who would have attended college; 
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and by 1,455 or 68% the number who would 
have graduated from college. 

Despite Wisconsin’s proud record of pro- 
viding public and private scholarships and 
low tuition rates in its diverse system of pub- 
lic higher education, by any standard these 
figures represent a massive failure to provide 
equality of opoprtunity for higher education 
to qualified students of all SES levels and 
both sexes. The results are that the state and 
the nation suffer a great loss in potential, 
high level manpower and the young people 
involved pay through reduced life chances. 

Our study reveals still other inequities 
suffered by students from low SES groups in 
their quest for higher education. Holding 
academic ability constant, low SES persons 
are less likely to go to college immediately 
after high school graduation, much less likely 
to attend or to be graduated from high qual- 
ity colleges, more likely to drop out of col- 
lege if they enter, less likely to return if 
they drop out, and more likely to have their 
college careers interrupted by military serv- 
ice. On all of these dimensions except mili- 
tary service, women fare worse than men. 

It is indeed regrettable that generally 
comparable and adequate data on inequality 
of opportunity for higher education are not 
available for large and representative sam- 
ples for the nation as a whole.* The data 


8 Among the national studies in which some at- 
tempt has been made to follow up high school stu- 
dents are: the Educational Testing Service (1957) 
study of college plans and enrollment; Project 
Talent (Flanagan et al, 19628, 1962b; Flanagan 
et al., 1964, 1966; Shaycoft et al., 1963; Shaycoft, 
1967); the Trent and Medsker (1968) study of 
10,000 high school graduates; the Nam and Cowhig 
(1962) study of factors related to college attendance 
of high school graduates; the Bureau of the Census 
and Bureau of Applied Social Research study of 
factors related to high school graduation and college 
attendance (U.S. Bureau of Census, 1969); and 
study of educational and occupational experiences 
of male youth by Parnes et al. (1970) and Zeller 
et al. (1970). Another national study—The Insti- 
tute for Social Research study of adolescent boys— 
which will have follow-up data eventually, is “Youth 
in Transition,’ by Bachman ef al. (1969), Unfortu- 
nately, there is little uniformity in the sampling, 
variables, follow-up procedures, or data analysis in 
these studies, thus making impossible anything but 
gross comparison of results. Also it is unfortunate 
that the design of the Equality of Educational 
Opportunity Study (Coleman et al, 1966) will not 
permit any follow-up of the over 600,000 students 
included in that national survey. 
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that exist on national samples, particularly 
the badly flawed data from Project Talent,’ 
remarkably parallel the trends.in our data 
whenever similar analysis has been under- 
taken (Folger et al., 1970:305-324). We 
have no basis for making estimates of na- 
tional parameters, but to the extent that 
our data are representative they furnish solid 
documentation for the claim that there is 
substantially reduced opportunity for higher 
education in America for those of lower soci- 
oeconomic origins and for women, and that 
this inequality cannot be explained by dif- 
ferences in academic ability. Despite the 
spectacular increase in the numbers attend- 
ing college during the past decade, there is 
no good reason to believe that socioeconomic 
differentials in opportunity for higher educa- 
tion have altered appreciably.*° 


° The most glaring defects of the Project Talent 
Study were its very low response rate (329%) in 
the five-year follow-up study and high rates of 
nonresponse to items on the questionnaire. A small 
nonrandom subsample of nonrespondents to the 
mailed questionnaire was interviewed, and weight- 
ing procedures based on this subsample were em- 
ployed to make estimates for the larger sample and 
eventually for the populaton studied (Folger et al., 
1970:Appendix B). We believe that this technique 
was not adequate to compensate for bias due to 
nonresponse, e.g., computations we have made using 
Project Talent data for the 1965 panel (Folger et 
al, 1970:Appendix E, Table B2) indicate that 36% 
of the males in their sample graduated from college, 
whereas the census of 1970 data shows that only 
26% of US. males in the age cohort 25-29 (the 
age cohort most comparable with their sample) 
had completed four or more years of college (US. 
Bureau of Census, 1970). 

10 The booming college enrollments of the Sixties 
have led many to believe that opportunities for 
higher education must have become much more 
widespread during the decade. This is in part true 
but, from computations we have made using in- 
formation on the college experiences of persons 
20-24 years old in 1960 and 1970 (US. Bureau of 
Census, 1960, 1970), we found that 34% of the 
incréased college experience In the decade was due 
to the growth in the size of the age cohort, 30% 
due to the increased rate of high school graduation, 
and 36% due to increase in the rate of college entry. 
Unfortunately, we know of no evidence that would 
permit us to draw a firm conclusion as to whether 
the increased rate of college enrollment has resulted 
in a higher rate of college going among high school 
graduates from the lower SES groups. One calcu- 
lation we have made, using data from a US. sam- 
ple, indicates that the proportion of students of 
manual and service origins enrolled in college in- 
creased by 7% during the decade, while the pro- 
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It is also unfortunate that no comparable 
data or analyses exist for blacks, Chicanos, 
Puerto Ricans, or American Indians. These 
groups are overrepresented in the lower socio- 
economic levels of our society, and they suffer 
disadvantages due to racial and ethnic dis- 
crimination over and above those that char- 
acterize the poor in the overwhelmingly white 
population of Wisconsin (Duncan and Dun- 
can, 1968; Duncan, 1968). We do know that 
in 1970 only 65% of blacks aged'20-24 had 
graduated from high school, in contrast to 
83% of whites..Only 23% of blacks in the 
same age cohort had ever completed a year 
of college, in contrast to 39% of the whites. 
In the cohort aged 25-29, only 7% of all 
blacks had college degrees, in contrast to 
17% of whites. And only slightly over 1% 
of the blacks in this same age cohort had 
completed as much as one year of profes- 
sional or graduate education, compared with 
6% of the whites.11 The current enrollment 
situation at the undergraduate and the grad- 
uate and professional levels is still heavily 
unbalanced. In 1970 only 7% of the students 
enrolled in colleges and universities in the 
United States were black, and blacks made 
up only 2% of current graduate school en- 
rollments and less than 2.5% of the enroll- 
ments in medical schools, although blacks 
were approximately 12% of the affected age ~ 
cohorts (Wright, 1970). The situation of 
Puerto Rican, Mexican, and Indian Ameri- 
cans is less well known, but may be as bad. 
We believe that if data comparable with 
those for our study were available on black 
and other disadvantaged minorities, the re- 
lationships would be even more marked. 


portion of white-collar students increased by less 
than 2% (US. Bureau of Census, 1961, Current 
Population Reports, P-20, No. 110, Table 5, and 
1971, P-20, No. 222, Table 7). This is a notable 
increase, but is not likely to have had any marked 
effect on the validity of the general pattern of 
socioeconomic differentials in educational opportu- 
nity revealed by the Wisconsin data, The fact that 
the pattern we have described has been quite stable 
over the years is indicated by Spady’s analysis of 
the data from the 1962 current population supple- 
ment, “Occupational Changes in a Generation,” 
showing that SES differences in college attendance 
had increased over the decades covered in that 
study (Spady, 1967). 

11 These figures are based on computations from 
data included in Current Population Reports (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1970 and 1971). 
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The Educational Attainment Process 


In addition to the descriptive analysis re- 
_ ported thus far, we have attempted to under- 
stand more fully the process of higher educa- 
tional attainment. We have identifed a 
number of experiences that young people 
undergo in their formative years which 
have an important bearing on post-high 
school educational outcomes. These in- 
clude level of performance in high school, 
whether significant others encourage or dis- 
courage aspirations for higher education, and 
whether one actually develops high educa- 
tional and occupational aspirations. All of 
these experiences intervene between the so- 
cial origins, academic ability, and sex char- 
acteristics of the individual and become the 
meckanism through which these background 
characteristics transmit their influence. In 
addition, these same experiences have direct 
and indirect effects of their own, quite inde- 
pendent of the background characteristics. 

This complex multivariate process has 
been the focus of much of our recent re- 
search, and we have been developing and 
testirg linear causal models to further ex- 
plicate the process of attainment. Building 
on the work of Blau and Duncan (1967:163— 
205), we have devised and published a linear 
recursive model that attempts to elaborate 
and explain the effects of socioeconomic 
origirs and academic ability on educa- 
tional achievements and occupational attain- 
ments as these influences are mediated by 
social psychological processes (Sewell et al., 
1969; Sewell et al., 1970). 

Recently we have further elaborated our 
model by disaggregating socioeconomic 
status into its component parts—parents’ in- 
come, mother’s education, father’s education, 
and father’s occupation—and by decomposi- 
tion of “significant others’ influence” into 
parental encouragement, teachers’ encourage- 
ment, and peers’ plans.1* This enables us to 
obtain estimates of the individual role of 


12 The operational definitions of the variables 
used ir. the models discussed in this section of the 
paper are basically the same as given in Sewell 
st al’ 11970:1017} except that educational attain- 
ment for parents and students has been recoded into 
approxmate years of schooling rather than the four 
broad categories used in that report. For further 
details, see Sewell et af. (unpublished). 
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each of these variables in the educational 
attainment process.18 

Because this analysis is quite complicated, 
we shall present only the major findings for 
the total sample, making references to sex 
differences where they are especially large or 
interesting. ; 

We begin the analysis with a very simple 
model that includes only the four socio- 
economic background variables. We find that 
these four socioeconomic background vari- 
ables taken together account for 18% of the 
total variance in years of post-high school 
educational attainment. Whether we look at 
linear or nonlinear effects, each of the four 
has an approximately equal, direct influence 
on educational attainment and on all other 
intervening variables in the model. This ap- 
proximate equality of effects of such stratifi- 
cation variables as parental education, occu- 
pation, or income suggests that there may 
be little merit in the efforts of some social 
scientists to mterpret all social inequalities 
in terms of any particular stratification 
variable. 

What is impressive is not so much the ex- 
tent to which socioeconomic status governs 
the life chances of any particular individual, 
but rather the extent to which it reduces the 
aggregate or average educational achieve- 
ments of those from the lower strata. For 
example, each year of parental education, 
father’s or mother’s, was worth one-tenth of 
a year of higher education for their child— 
after the effects of father’s occupational 
status and family income were taken into 
account. Thus, the children of parents with 
only grade school education obtained on the 
average one and one-half years less educa- 
tion than the children of parents who were 
both college graduates—even if their fathers 
had similar jobs and their families had sim- 
ilar incomes. 

Likewise, a thousand dollar increase in 
the annual income of a family on the aver- 
age yielded an increase of .08 of a year in 
the educational attainment of their child— 
slightly less than an additional year of edu- 
cation of either parent. Thus, a shift in in- 


18 The tables and formulae for the computations 
summarized in this section would require several 
printed pages to reproduce. Consequently they are 
not presented here but will be given in full in 
Sewell e¢ al. (unpublished). 
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come from the poverty level of $3,000— 
below which 18% of those in the Wisconsin 
sample fell—to the median income at that 
time, $6,000, increased the average years of 
schooling by a quarter of a year when the 
effects of parental education and occupation 
were taken into account. A shift from the 
poverty line to $10,000—which was exceeded 
by only 11% of the families in the Wisconsin 
sample—led to an increase of more than half 
an additional year of post-secondary school- 
ing. 

When we add academic ability to the 
model, the explained variance in higher edu- 
cational attainment is increased from 18 to 
30%. The additional 12% represents a large 
component of the variance in educational 
attainment that is completely independent of 
socioeconomic origins. An important compo- 
nent, varying between 20 and 30%, of the 
effects of each of the socioeconomic status 
variables is mediated by academic ability. 
At the same time the influence of ability on 
attainment is clearly not spurious. Only one- 
fifth of the association of academic ability 
with educational attainment may be attrib- 
uted to its association with socioeconomic 
background. Whether one thinks of measured 
ability as a valid psychological trait or as an 
administratively convenient basis for social 
selection, it seems apparent that the effects 
of ability on schooling are not merely a re- 
flection of one’s SES background. We think 
this is particularly germane to current dis- 
cussions of the social role of testing.** 

Next, in order to explain more completely 
the ways in which socioeconomic status ori- 
gins influence post-high school attainment, 
we further complicate the model by adding 


14 Critics of the use of tests for selection for 
higher education have often overlooked the fact 
that many poor children of all races score well on 
the tests and (through family sacrifices and their 
own efforts and often) with the help of student- 
aid programs are freed from the handicaps of their 
social origins, We would not wish to see any re- 
organization of testing in our society that would 
overlook this valuable function in efforts to elimi- 
nate any undesirable side effects of testing. An 
interesting result of recent criticisms of testing has 
been a broadened conception of the responsibility 
of the major testing services to seek other valid 
methods of discovering the potential of disadvan- 
taged students and to help disadvantaged students 
find appropriate educational institutions in which 
to develop their talents. 
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three sets of social psychological intervening 
variables: (1) high school performance, (2) 
significant others’ influence, and (3) edu- 
cational and occupational aspirations. We 
believe that these variables intervene in the 
order indicated to mediate the effects of soci- 
oeconomic status and academic ability on 
higher educational attainment. Taken as a 
whole, these intervening variables account 
for a large part of the effects of each socio- 
economic status variable on post-high school 
educational attainment. Some 85 to 90% of 
the total association of each socioeconomic 
status variable with attainment is mediated 
by the variables in the model, of which about 
75% is mediated by the social psychological 
variables, leaving only 10 to 15% to be ex- 
plained by other variables not in the model, 
by measurement error, and by socioeconomic 
discrimination. Still, even with this powerful 
model which explains over 55% of the vari- 
ance in higher educational attainment, so- 
cloeconomic origins continue to influence 
directly one’s chances for educational attain- 
ment. 

The extent to which our model explains 
the effects of socioeconomic origin on ulti- 
mate educational attainment is remarkable 
in light of the fact that none of our inter- 
vening variables pertains to the post-second- 
ary experience of the cohort. Even for young, 
persons who succeed in graduating from high 
school, the effect of social background on 
later educational achievement is largely ex- 
plicable in terms of events which took place 
during the high school years. 

Again, with this more complex model it is 
noteworthy that the interpretations for total 
associations are very similar for each of the 
SES variables. About 12% of the influence 
of each SES variable on higher educational 
attainment is direct. About 16% is due to 
the association with the other SES variables, 
about 11% is ultimately mediated by aca- 
demic ability and high school performance, 
about 23% is eventually mediated by signifi- 
cant others’ influence, and about 38% is 
ultimately mediated by educational and oc- 
cupational aspirations. 

Not only does the model interpret the 
various ways in which SES variables influ- 
ence higher educational attainment, but also 
it interprets the effects of academic ability. 
Of the total association between academic 
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ability and educational attainment, 18% is 
due to the unmediated effect of ability, 21% 
is due to the relationship between academic 
ability and socioeconomic background, and 
the remaining 61% is mediated by the social 
psychological variables in our model. This 
indicates that the influence of academic abil- 
ity can only in a minor way be attributed to 
SES considerations, but rests more solidly on 
its direct and pertinent influence on academic 
. performance, and its direct and indirect in- 
fluences on significant others and on educe- 
tional and occupational aspirations. In this 
context it is also pertinent that the model 
indicates that SES has no effect on perfor- 
mance in high school independent of aca- 
demic ability. 

Next, in the analysis of our full model, 
we introduce the effects of parental encour- 
agement, teachers’ encouragement, and the 
educational plans of friends. In looking at 
the effects of these significant others on edu- 
cational attainment, we are struck by the 
evidence that parental encouragement and 
friends’ plans depend heavily on the stu- 
dent’s socioeconomic origin. Teachers’ en- 
couragement, on the other hand, depends 
much more heavily on ability and academic 
performance. Indeed, teachers are not per- 
ceived to engage in direct socioeconomic 
status discrimination as parents and peers 
apparently do, but rather depend mainly on 
judgments of student academic ability, par- 
ticularly as it is validated by school perfor- 
mance. _ 

We find that the influence of parents on 
educational and occupational aspirations and 
ultimately on attainment of higher education 
is about twice that of teachers, and the in- 
fluence of friends only slightly less than that 
_ of parents. Holding constant all of the other 
factors we have included in the model up to 
this point (SES, academic ability, school 
performance, parental encouragement, and 
friends’ plans), we find that teachers’ en- 
couragement is worth an additional 0.3 of a 
year of schooling—-whereas the net values of 
parental encouragement and friends’ plans 
are 0.9 of a year and 0.7 of a year, respec- 
‘tively. While all three variables have impor- 
tant effects on students’ educational attain- 
ments, we are led to conclude that teachers’ 
expectations of students are not a powerful 
mediating factor in the process of educa- 
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tional stratification. But far’ from reflecting 
overt or covert status discrimination, on the 
whole teachers’ expectations seem to be 
based on academic ability and performance, 
and as such they make a fundamental though 
modest contribution to the equalization of 
opportunities. 

Although our model is quite successful in 
accounting for socioeconomic differentials in 
educational attainment, it is less successful 
in accounting for sex differences—which 
favor men by approximately one-half year 
of educational attainment on the average. 
Our analysis indicates that women are most 
seriously disadvantaged relative to men in 
levels of teachers’ and parents’ encourage- 
ment and in their own levels of educational 
aspirations. They enjoy some advantage over 
men in that they get higher grades in high 
school and have slightly higher perceptions 
of their friends’ plans and somewhat higher 
occupational aspirations. Our model tends to 
predict higher average educational attain- 
ments for women than they actually achieve. 
This may be due to its failure to represent 
crucial aspects of women’s high school ex- 
periences, or it may be that the primary 
sources of the lower attainments of women 
must be sought in the months and years 
immediately followmg the completion of 
high school. We are inclined toward the 
latter view, for the effects of socialization in 
the family and in the school are already 
manifest in women’s levels of school per- 
formance, of significant others’ influence, and 
of aspiration. 


Policy Implications 


What bearings do our findings have for 
policies designed to reduce inequality in 
higher education? Certainly, in this large 
cohort there is striking evidence of its per- 
vasiveness. Although socioeconomic origin 
plays an important part in inequality in 
higher education, our analysis indicates that 
its role is far from simple and direct. Its 
effects tend to be mediated largely by social 
psychological factors, which in turn also 
have independent influences on the processes 
of educational attainment. Moreover, when 
we look at the components of socioeconomic 
status—father’s and mother’s education, fa- 
ther’s occupation, and family income—we 
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find that no one of them plays any 
unique part in the causal system explaining 


attainment in higher education. This is wn- . 


fortunate from the standpoint of policy con- 
siderations. One would have wished that 
family income might have had a larger and 
a more special set of effects because it is 
the aspect of socioeconomic background most 
readily amenable to change." But our evi- 
dence raises doubt that programs based on 
family income supplementation alone will 
result in any rapid and marked reduction in 
inequality in higher education. This is not to 
deny the importance of income in obtaining 
access to higher education, but it is to warn 
that family income programs, however de- 
sirable they may be for reducing other social 
inequalities, will not bring quick or dramatic 
results in overcoming inequality in higher 
education.*® Certainly we should not rely on 
this means alone to bring about equalization 
of opportunity for higher education. 
Rather, I would argue for a more targeted 
economic approach.1* I believe that pro- 
grams specifically limited to financing post- 
secondary educational costs based strictly on 
student need would be the most effective and 
equitable approach to the problem. Besides 
making it possible for needy students to 


15 For a provocative discussion of the use of 
policy variables, see Cain and Watts (1970) and 
replies by Coleman (1970) and Aigner (1970). 

16 Rainwater (1970:398-425) has presented a 
strong case for a national policy of income redis- 
tribution as the most effective way of reducing 
social inequality. In this connection he argues that 
it is unlikely that educational outcomes for poor 
children can be greatly improved without increas- 
ing the incomes of their families. Masters (1969) 
presents evidence that although the short-run ef- 
fects of income transfer programs on educational 
retardation and dropout may be small, the long- 
run effects may be quite important. 

17 Financial programs have been stressed by many 
economists. For a comprehensive review of the 
various plans, see the papers by Roger E. Bolton, 
W. Lee Hansen and Burton A. Weisbrod, Alice 
Rivlin and Jeffrey H. Weiss, Andre Daniere, Clark 
Kerr, Howard R. Bowen, Jerrold R. Zacharias, 
and Roger Freeman in a report on financing higher 
education submitted to the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of the Congress of the United States (1969). 
See also the papers by Theodore W. Schultz, Mary 
Jean Bowman, W. Lee Hansen and Burton A. 
Weisbrod, Howard R. Bowen, Robert W. Hart- 
man, Roger A. Freeman, Robert L. Farrell and 
Charles J. Andersen, John P. Mallan, and M. E. 
Orwig in Orwig (1971a). 
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continue their education, such a grants pro- 
gram might have desirable indirect effects 
on the educational aspirations and achieve- 
ments of the disadvantaged. For example, if 
students and parents became aware that it 
was national policy to make grants to cover 
the full cost of post-secondary schooling for 
qualified students whose families had in- 
comes too low to bear these costs themselves, 
it is entirely conceivable that this knowledge 
would lead to better performance in school be- 
cause now performance would have a greater 
likelihood of being rewarded. Parents and 
teachers might then give more attention to 
the student’s academic growth, with conse- 
quent favorable effects on the development 
of the student’s self-conceptions, ambitions, 
and aspirations. All of this might lead to a 
greater likelihood that the student would 
contmue education beyond high school and 
be more successful in post-high school 
studies. 

I advocate that all new subsidy programs 
be limited to those who need the subsidy. | 
There is mounting evidence that existing 
subsidy programs for higher education do 
not go primarily to needy students. Not 
only do federal moneys for training and re- 
search go mainly to institutions that are at- 
tended primarily by middle- and high-income 
students, but also most other forms of insti- 
tutional aid go to high prestige colleges and. 
universities. Even student-aid moneys are 
not primarily concentrated in the commu- 
nity colleges, city colleges, and less pres- 
tigious colleges that serve the poor (Rivlin, 
1970:9). Moreover, in their recent analysis 
of the distribution of subsidy for public 
higher education in California, Hansen and 
Weisbrod (1969a; 1969b) argue that be- 
cause higher income students are more likely 
to go to college, to attend the most expensive 
public institutions, and to stay in college 
longer, their families are in effect receiving 
a much greater educational subsidy from the 
state than are low income families.1% Prob- 
ably the same trend would be revealed and 
possibly accentuated in states with less avail- 


18 Hansen and Weisbrod’s analysis (1969a, 1969c) 
has drawn critical substantive and methodological 
comment from Pechman (1970), which in turn has 
been answered by Hartman (1970). Pechman (1971) 
has recently made further comments and has been 
replied to by Hansen and Weisbrod (19712). 
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ability of public higher education. Conse- 


. quently, new programs for the subsidy of 


higher educational opportunity should be 
limited to students who need the subsidy 
in order to continue their education beyond 
high school. 

Most of the funds should go directly to 
students rather than to institutions.1® Nor 
should subsidy programs be limited to those 
who go to four-year colleges, but rather 
should include also those whose interests and 
aptitudes lead them to select community 
colleges and vocational training schools. 
Neither would I argue that funds should go 
only to students of proven academic ability 
and achievement. Motivated students with 
qualities that make them admissible to vari- 
ous types of institutions should be given 
equal opportunity to pursue their education 
in other appropriate ways. For this group 
there must be institutions located in all 
larger communities with open admission poli- 
cies, programs to remedy prior academic 
deficiencies, flexible scheduling, pacing and 
credit loads, and special tutoring and coun- 
seling programs (Willingham, 1970:217- 
223; Gordon, 1971). The grants given 
should be sufficient to enable the student to 
attend any post-secondary institution— 
public or private—to which he could gain 
admission. In the case of the poor, the 
grants should cover full costs—tuition, books, 
board, lodging, travel, and even a modest 
amount for incidental personal expenses— 
and should be in effect as long as the student 
makes satisfactory progress in school. 

The low propensity of the families in our 
sample to trade family income for education 
leads me to believe that other funding 
schemes such as the education opportunity 
bank, various other loan schemes, and tax 
credit plans are likely to be much less effec- 


i8 We would agree with the Kerr and Rivlin re- 
ports that there should be a cost-of-education al- 
lowance to help institutions meet the costs of special 
services that federally aided students might require 
and for new facilities necessary to accommodate 
the additional students (Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education, 1968; US. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1969). For a full 
discussion of the debate now going on between 
those who advocate fuller funding of existing in- 
stitutional programs and those favoring direct pay- 
ments to students, see Mallan (1971) and Orwig 
(1971b:331-360). 
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tive m encouraging low-income students to 
continue their education. Their families are 
already burdened with debt, and they fear 
long-time loans—even at low interest or no 
interest rates—that are likely to run into 
thousands of dollars before the student has 
completed his education. Tax credit schemes 
are likely to appeal greatly to the middle 
classes who pay heavy income taxes, but not 
to the poor. In fact, if our goal is to equalize 
opportunity for post-high school education, 
it may be necessary, in order to release funds 
for direct help to students from lower income 
groups, to reduce current subsidies to stu- 
dents whose parents can afford to pay for 
their education. 

This should not be interpreted as an en- 
dorsement for schemes that call for the sup- 
port of public higher education on the basis 
of full-cost tuition fees so that all public 
subsidies for higher education would go only 
to those who can demonstrate need.” I þe- 
lieve that tuitions should be kept as low as 
possible to encourage all motivated students 
—especially women—to continue their edu- 
cation beyond high school. But even if there 
were no tuition fees charged for higher edu- 
cation, access to it would, I think, still be 
painfully inequitable. Consequently, new re- 
sources need to be directed at special and 
extraordinary steps to attract and serve those 
groups now least well represented in our col- 
leges and universities.24 I believe that a 
grants program along the lines outlined is 
administratively feasible and could be put 
into operation rapidly so that its effects 
would be apparent in the immediate future. 

For those not now in the educational pipe- 
line there must be increased opportunities 
for recurrent education, including part-time 
study, work-study programs, education on 
the job, and various other types of continu- 
ing education of both general and technical 
character (Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, 1971; Newman, 
1971; Carnegie Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, 1971). These will also require special 
financing and will be expensive, but our 
evidence suggests that there are millions of 


20 Hansen and Weisbrod (1971b) have proposed 
such a plan for Wisconsin. 

21 The basic political issues in federal funding of 
the various aid-to-higher-education proposals are 
well covered in Mallan (1971). 
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disadvantaged youth and adults now in the 
labor force who dropped out of the educa- 
tional process early and who have the capac- 
ity to profit from such programs. Both as a 
matter of equity and of intelligent manpower 
policy, they should be given the opportunity 
to continue their education. 

I do not believe that economic programs 
alone will be sufficient to overcome inequal- 
ity in opportunities for higher education. 
Our analysis also indicates that we must 
give a good deal of attention to such social 
psychological factors as the development of 
cognitive skills, academic performance, the 
influence of significant others, and the stimu- 
lation of educational and occupational as- 
pirations. All of these variables have direct 
and indirect influences on educational 
achievement that are quite independent of 
socioeconomic background. Consequently, 
any strategies that can be suggested for in- 
creasing their strength should be investi- 
gated, developed, and given intensive trials 
in the hope that ways can be found to over- 
come the deficits in these areas from which 
so many disadvantaged children suffer. 

Particular attention must be given to pro- 
grams designed to increase the academic 
ability and performance of lower SES chil- 
dren. Evidence from the Coleman report and 
other research suggests that many children 
from disadvantaged homes enter school with 
a deficit in learning skills that tends to in- 
crease steadily throughout the school years, 
with the consequence that by twelfth grade 
many lower class children are well behind 
higher status children in academic skills and 
achievement (Coleman et al., 1966:20-21). 
The fact that these academic deficits seem 
to increase over the years of schooling sug- 
gests that special programs designed to de- 
velop cognitive and affective skills, beginning 
in the preschool period and continuing 
throughout the grades, will be necessary to 
enlarge the personal and academic potential 
of socioeconomically disadvantaged children 
so that they can compete successfully with 
higher status children. 

Unfortunately, current large-scale at- 
tempts to improve the cognitive development 
of socially disadvantaged children have not 
thus far had promising results (Gordon and 
Wilkerson, 1966:156-189; Williams and 
Evans, 1969), despite a good deal of evi- 
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dence from more restricted laboratory and. 
field studies indicating the possibility of 
rather large and lasting gains.2* However, 
the stakes are so great that rather than give 
up this line of attack a great deal more in- — 
genuity and effort must be devoted-to de- 
vising more effective programs, including 
interventions which involve the family and 
peers, as well as the school. This will require 
much research, experimental programming, 
and structural changes in schools. All of this 
will be expensive and it may take much more 
time than we once optimistically thought, 
but our research suggests that the potential 
payoffs are very significant, are likely to be - 
largely above and beyond those resulting 
from economic programs, and are essential 
if we do not want the early handicaps of 
disadvantaged children to prevent them from 
realizing their potential for later academic _ 
achievement (Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education, 1970a).° 

Our analysis suggests, also, that programs 
designed to influence the significant others 
of disadvantaged students would have im- 
portant effects on the student’s educational 
aspirations and achievements. One immedi- 
ately thinks of the possible role that teachers 
and counsellors might play in programs of’ 
this kind. If socioeconomically disadvantaged 
students with good academic potential were 
discovered early and high school teachers - 
and counsellors were alerted to the students’ 
potential for development so that they might 
provide special guidance and encouragement, 
modest gains might accrue in the students’ 
educational aspiration and attainment levels. 
On the basis of our data, we would not ex- 
pect gains of great magnitude because our | 
model does not show teachers’ influence to ` 
be a very powerful determinant of educa- ` 
tional attainment. Still other ways should 
be sought to involve teachers more actively 
in the academic and career plans of dis- 
advantaged students. This is important be- 
cause teachers, unlike parents and peers, are 
relatively free from socioeconomic bias in 
stimulating and encouraging promising stu- _ 
dents. 

At the same time there must be pro- 


32 For comprehensive reviews of research and 
theory in this see especially Deutsch and 
Associates (1967) and Hess and Bear (1968). 
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grams to acquaint parents with the academic 
potential of their child, to get them inter- 
ested m his educational development, to 
make them aware of the importance of aca- 
demic achievement to later educational and 
occupational opportunities, and to make 
_suré that they know about scholarship and 
grants programs that would enable their 
child to continue in post-high school educa- 
tion. ] am not optimistic that such programs 
could effectively provide the encouragement 
for educational aspirations and achievements 
that, higher status families give their chil- 
dren in the normal course of their socializa- 
tion. But, again, our research shows that 
parental influences are so crucial that every 
effort must be made to utilize this avenue 
to reduce educational inequalities. 

I have no innovative ideas about how 
peers could be used to stimulate the educa- 
tionel aspirations and achievements of lower 
status children, but I do believe that their 
peer culture might be shifted toward educa- 
tional achievement through programs de- 
signed to make school a more interesting 
and challenging place—by emphasizing com- 
petent and sensitive teaching, by restruc- 
turing the school around students’ interests, 
by changing the authority patterns in the 
schools, by elimination of socioeconomic and 
racial segregation, and by similar innova- 
tions. More direct interventions are also 
possible. Coleman (1965:72-87) has empha- 
sized the use of adolescent peer structures 
to stimulate intellectual values and perform- 
ance through intergroup competition. Others 
have stressed monetary rewards to motivate 
academic achievement (Effrat eż al., 1969). 
Spilerman (1971) has recently suggested a 
;. combination of material inducements with 
a reward structure emphasizing peer group 
attainment as a strategy for motivating lower 
class adolescents. As yet these suggestions 
have not been tested in large-scale practical 
programs. However, possible programs along 
these lines and further research should be 
encouraged because of the important role 
that peers play in the educational attainment 
Process. 

What does our research tell us about the 
special problem of equality of opportunity 
for higher education for women? Our anal- 
ysis indicates that women make better grades 
-in high school than men. Yet, they are dis- 


advantaged at every level: of higher educa- 
tion. Our data do not bear directly on all 
of the sources of these disadvantages, but 
they do suggest that parents are less likely 
to encourage high educational aspirations 
among their daughters than their sons, and 
that whenever family funds are short par- 
ents are more likely to spend them on the 
sons’ education. We also know that women 
have lower educational aspirations than men. 
This is no doubt in part due to their un- 


certainty about career and marriage oppor- - 


tunities and plans. But these factors do not 
fully account for the lower educational at- 
tainments of women. We suspect that a 
narrow sex-role training that stresses house- 
hold and family roles for women over edu- 
cational and occupational opportunities— 
and which becomes most salient when young 
women for the first time face the realities 
of discrimination in higher education and 
the job market—plays a major part in de- 
pressing the women’s post-secondary educa- 
tional attainments. 

I endorse the policy recommendations 
which women have frequently suggested for 
achieving equality of opportunity for women 
in higher education, such as requirements 
that all scholarships, fellowships, part-time 
jobs, assistantships, and admission to all 
types of training must be equally open to 
women and men. Existing rules covering 
residency, full-time enrollment, and credit 
transfers should be revised to accommodate 
the needs of women, and child care centers 
should be established at all institutions. Also 
there should be courses in the schools to 
broaden the conceptions of male and female 
roles, to reduce prejudice toward women’s 
full participation in all institutional areas, 
and, particularly, to further encourage 
women to form (and men to accept) a life- 
long commitment to educational and occu- 
pational achievement. Educational institu- 
tions should also lead the way in equal 
employment programs. All positions, includ- 
ing top administrative jobs, must be equally 
open to women and men. Women should 
receive equal pay for equal rank and be 
considered for faculty tenure on the same 
standards as men. Also, educational institu- 
tions and other organizations must show 
greater imagination and flexibility in facili- 
tating part-time professional involvement 
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and rewarding careers for women who-choose 
to combine occupational careers with child 
rearing. Programs to change public attitudes, 
and particularly those of parents toward 
female children, doubtless will be necessary, 
too, if women are not to be discriminated 
against in higher education and in most other 
areas of American life. 

Finally, special programs will need to be 
undertaken to increase the participation of 
blacks,, Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, and Ameri- 
can Indians in higher education. The meas- 
ures designed for the poor, if applied without 
discrimination, would go a long way to re- 
duce the problems of minorities because these 
minorities are disproportionately represented 
among low-income families. But we also 
know that these minorities suffer added dis- 
advantages of discrimination in housing, 
employment, health care, and in most other 
areas of American life, and in their personal 
relations with whites. Discrimination has 
left many of them not only disadvantaged 
educationally, but with a well-merited dis- 
trust of American institutions and promises 
of equality in the future. They are likely 
to distrust educational programs that are 
planned and carried out by the white ma- 
jority, and they may also question the rele- 
vance of many existing programs of higher 
education for their personal and commu- 
nity needs. Much joint effort will have to 
be devoted to revision of existing programs 
and the establishment of more relevant pro- 
grams for special needs of minorities. These 
programs must include ways of making the 
adjustment to academic life less difficult and 
should provide opportunities for minority 
group students to maintain contacts with 
their communities. Also, much more effort 
will have to be devoted to recruitment pro- 
grams designed for the early discovery of 
potentially talented persons from minority 
groups and to maximize the development of 
their abilities and their opportunities. Special 
efforts must be made to increase the repre- 
sentation of disadvantaged minorities in such 
professional training programs as law, medi- 
cine, and dentistry, and in all graduate 
training areas. Institutions of higher educa- 
tion must also actively recruit minority staff, 
faculty, and administrators. And certainly, 
if increased opportunity for higher education 
is not to be a sham and a delusion for minor- 
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ity people, it must be accompanied by equal 
opportunity to participate fully in every _ 
aspect ef American life. 

I would have liked to end this discussion 
on a nate of optimism regarding the immedi- 
ate prospects for equality of opportunity: in 
higher education. I cannot do so. Our re- 
search has shown that the process of higher 
educatDbnal attainment is an exceedingly 
complex one, and that there are no simple | 
and easy prescriptions for attaining equality 
of oppertunity. Many avenues must be tried, 
but our knowledge of how to mount success- 
ful programs, even in the areas we know are 
important, is far from perfect. Moreover, 
politice] problems abound, and national, 
state, and local priorities do not currently 
favor mcreased expenditures for higher edu- 
cation—and particularly not for novel pro- 
grams. Many colleges and universities are 
in severe financial difficulties (Cheit, 1971) 
and nay find it necessary to cut their cur- 
rent inadequate levels of expenditure for 
opportunity programs of all kinds. In the 
current emergency many of them are increas- 
ing tuition without providing additional 
schola-ship opportunities for needy students. 
Most experts agree that it will take added 
annual expenditures running into the billions 
to provide equality of opportunity for higher 
educazion, and that the federal government 
must provide an increasing proportion -of 
the necessary funds.” 

On the other hand, pressures ‘are mount- 
ing, especially from disadvantaged minorities 
and from many educators and other citizens. 
The Carnegie Commission on Higher Educa-. 
tion, composed of a number of distinguished 
citizems and educators, recently announced 
the following national goals: 
1976% the economic barriers to higher edu- ` 
catior be removed” and “That (by 2000) 
all remaining barriers to equality of oppor- 
tunitr which are subject to public policy 


28 Tae Kerr Commission estimates that expendi- 
tures “or higher education must be increased from 
17.2 btallions in 1967—68 to 41 billions in ‘1976-77 if 
equali-y of opportunity for higher education is to 
be broadly extended and quality is to be main- 
tained. This would require an increase in federal 
expenditures. from 3.5 to 13.0 billions. The Com- 
mission estimates that this would be less than one- 
seventh of the projected increase in federal revenues 
in the next several years (Carnegie Commission on 
Highe- Education, 1968, 1970b). 
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be removed so that ability, motivation, and 


” 


choice are the only determinants of college 
attendance” (Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education, 1968, 1970a, 1970b). 
Tkat these are financially feasible goals is 
documented in their reports, but the pace 
of the action must be stepped up consider- 
ably if either goal is to be achieved. To date, 
the Congress and the Administration have 
fallen far short on legislation and appropria- 
tions to equalize educational opportunities. 

It is a sociological truism that great gaps 
often exist between stated goals and their 
implementation. Americans of all politi- 
cal persuasions have expressed the view 
that equality of educational opportunity is 
an essential prerequisite for a well-function- 
ing, democratic society. The programs I have 
discussed detail some measures necessary to 
begin to implement this essential need. I 
urge you as citizens to join me in working for 
their implementation and as sociologists to 
join me in pursuing further research which 


will more clearly specify the most effective 


alternative programs. 
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The relationship between political trust, political efficacy and riot participation is analysed in 
a survey of 237 black males in Newark, New Jersey. Self-reported riot participants are more 

' likely to be found among the dissident—those high on political efficacy but low on political 
trust, rather than among the alienated—those who are both distrustful and ignorant of gov- 
ernment. When compared to civil rights activists and voters, rioters are similar in their gen- 
erally higher levels of political information but lower in trust of the government. Rioting ap- 
pears to be a disorganized form of political protest rather than an act of personal frustration, 
or social isolation, as has been suggested in some past research. 


HE concept of political efficacy has 
been widely used to explain radical as 
f well as conventional political participa- 
„tion. Indices of political efficacy (Campbell 
et al, 1954:187-188; Milbraith, 1965: 
156-157) usually combine items expressing 
feelings of political powerlessness and igno- 
rance with items expressing distrust of ex- 
isting political arrangements and suspicion 
about government intentions. Individuals 
with strong subjective feelings of efficacy 
have been found to be more likely to vote, 
to take an interest in political campaigns 
and to participate in party activities (Mil- 
braith, 1965). Alienated or apathetic indi- 
viduals who lack such feelings of efficacy are 
less inclined to participate in all forms of 
conventional politics and are said to be par- 
ticularly susceptible to radical or revolu- 
tionary appeals (Bell, 1964; Kornhauser, 
1959; Lipset, 1960; Ransford, 1968). Both 
Almond and Verba (1965) and Gamson 
(1968), however, have argued that radical 
or revolutionary politics cannot be under- 
stood as a result of general feelings of alien- 
ation or apathy as indicated by a low score 
on an index of political efficacy. They suggest 
instead that radical political action depends 
on a combination of a strong sense of per- 
sonal political competence combined with 
a deep distrust of the political system. This 
distinction between feelings of political com- 
petence and distrust is lost in an overall 
index of political efficacy. The present study 
is an attempt to examine the value of this 
, distinction in understanding one form of 
radical political action—participation in the 
Newark riot of 1967. 
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The essence of the Almond and Verba and 
Gamson argument lies in their distinction 
between trust Involving the administrative 
activities of the government and trust in- 
volving the political activities of concerned 
interest groups. Almond and Verba distin- 
guish between “input” and “output” af- 
fect. The political input process refers to 
the activities of interest groups and individ- 
uals presenting demands to government; the 
output process refers to the decisions made 
and actions taken by the government and 
its administrative agencies. Gamson suggests 
that it might be useful to reserve the term 
“efficacy” for beliefs about the input process 
and to use “trust” to refer to beliefs about 
outputs. Politically efficacious individuals 
will feel that they can influence government 
functioning, are well informed about politics 
and are active politically. Those who are 
trusting will believe that the government 
is basically acting in their interests, whether 
or not they participate in the political input 
process, These two components of political 
beliefs may of course be empirically corre- 
laited—those who are ill informed or opposed 
to government outputs will frequently be 
apathetic or uninvolved politically. Never- 
theless, Almond and Verba, and Gamson, 
argue that the combination of a sense of po- 
litical efficacy and distrust of existing gov- 
ernment is a critical determinant of radical 
political action. Almond and Verba use this 
line of argument in explaining the promi- 
nence of revolutionary ideology in the politi- 
cal culture of Mexico. Gamson suggests that 
the optimum condition for political mobiliza- 
tion is a combination of high efficacy and low 
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trust, “a belief that influence is both possible 
and necessary” (Gamson 1968:48). This 
fact poses difficulties for political organizers 
who must carefully balance the advantages 
of some small victory which might increase 
both efficacy and trust, against a small de- 
feat which will have the opposite effect on 
both trust and efficacy. Particularly in the 
early stages of a radical movement, it may 
be useful to convince potential constituents 
that they cannot put their faith in the au- 
thorities by engineering a few small defeats. 
The organizer can then exploit the distrust 
to gain support for his movement. 

The difference between the views of Al- 
mond and Verba and Gamson and more tra- 
ditional . perspectives on political efficacy 
(Campbell et al, 1954; Campbell et al. 
1960; Milbraith, 1965) is a critical one for 
understanding the meaning of collective vi- 
olence. If a simple dichotomy is made be- 
tween the politically efficacious and the po- 
litically apathetic and alienated, then 
extremist tactics can be attributed to with- 
drawal from political life, or to ignorance of 
the true intentions of government. Collec- 
tive violence and other forms of extremist 
politics can then be attributed to ignorance, 
despair, authoritarianism or some other per- 
sonal failing which is not directly related 
to the behavior of political authorities. Such 
a theoretical perspective implies an exces- 
sively charitable view of authorities since it 
assumes that the more that is known about 
the government the more it will be trusted. 
Such a correlation, of course, depends on the 
government. The Almond and Verba and 
Gamson view establishes knowledge and 
interest in the government as a prerequisite 
for political participation but ties the exact 
form of the participation to beliefs about the 
intentions of the regime. Extremist political 
tactics, like other forms of politics, require 
interest in government but, unlike conven- 
tional forms, imply that the government is 
fundamentally untrustworthy. 

The relationship between efficacy, trust 
and political participation depends not only 
on the characteristics of the group but on 
the relationship between the group and the 
political system. A knowledgeable citizenry 
with an unresponsive regime is likely to turn 
to radical or violent tactics, while the same 
level of knowledge in a responsive system 


would lead to loyalty and ama po- 
litical action. The relationships between 
citizen attitudes and regime behavior are 
summarized in Chart 1. This diagram shows 
four possible combinations of trust and ef- 
ficacy assuming each variable can take sim- 
ply a high and a low value. Each cell indicates 
the dominant political orientation of a group 
with such a combination of trust and ef- 
ficacy, the behavior of a regime which would 
most likely be associated with such atti- 
tudes, and the nature of the political system 
in which such attitudes and behavior would 
be found. In a situation in which both ef- 
ficacy and trust are high, the predominant 
political orientation will be allegiance. Those 
who feel both that the government will be 
run in their interests and that they can in- 
fluence it when necessary will be active 
supporters of the existing political structure. 
The high efficacy suggests that this group | 
will be politically active but their actions 
will not be directed toward radical change. 
This kind of politica] orientation depends on 
a regime which is responsive to the demands 
of the allegiant groups. Decreased respon- 
siveness to their demands would lower the ` 
level of trust. If such responsiveness is main- 
tained, little force will be required to main- 
tain the authority of the regime. Such atti- , 
tudes and behavior are approximated for 
some, but certainly not all, interest groups 
in functioning democratic political systems. 

The low efficacy, low trust situation pro- 
duces an alienated orientation which would. 
lead to withdrawal from any active political 
participation. Despite the fact that “this 
group regards the existing political structure 
as unfair, their low levels of political inter- 
est and information will prevent them from 
supporting even radical political move- 
ments. The alienated orientation will de- 
velop in situations in which the government 
is umresponsive and maintains its power 
largely through coercive force. The result is 
a resentful population which has learned that 
political activities are both dangerous and 
unprofitable, This situation is typical of to- 
talitarian political systems. 

The low efficacy, high trust situation ats 
suggests a passive adjustment, although in 
this case the population believes that the gov- 
ernment is basically run in their best inter- 
ests. Demands are seldom presented by in- 
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Chart 1. Relationship of Trust and Efficacy to Political Oriertation, Behavior of Regime, and Nature of 
Political System. 


terest groups so that responsiveness is not 
an important issue in such systems. The 


ruler maintains an image of beneficient pa- ` 


ternalism which, because of the low levels 
of political interest on the part of his sub- 
jects, may or may not be an accurate reflec- 
tion of his actual behavior. Unless the ruler 
reveals himself to be twmnconcerned with 
the people’s welfare through some particu- 
larly flagrant act or fails to meet the minimal 
demands of the population, there will be 
little need for active coercion to support his 
authority. Such a situation exists in tradi- 
tional societies with hereditary rulers. The 
political orientation associated with pater- 
nalism might be called subordinate, since it 
leads to a loyal, unquestioning faith in the 
existing political structure. 

These three situations share one important 
property—they are all relatively stable po- 
litically. Any of these three situations can 
and has persisted without apparent change 
for substantial periods of time. Western 


democratic societies which remain responsive 
to most interest groups have managed to re- 
tain essentially the same political structure 
for several generations. The same is true of 
totalitarian states when they are supported 
by sufficiently large and loyal internal se- 
curity forces. The traditional societies which 
depend on an implicit faith in the concern of 
the ruling classes for the welfare of the peo- 
ple are actually the most stable of the three. 

The remaining cell in Chart 1, those with 
low trust in the existing government but 
high political efficacy is, unlike the other 
three, inherently unstable. If the government 
is regarded as untrustworthy and there is a 
feeling that something can and should be 
done about it, radical actions aimed at chang- 
ing the system are likely to result. The more 
extrema the distrust, the more radical the 
response. Thus this cell defines a revolution- 
ary situation. Withdrawal of trust is not in 
itself sufficient to create such a situation 
since it can lead to withdrawal from politics. 
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What is critical is a combination of high ef- 
ficacy and low trust. This active dissatisfac- 
tion with the political structure might be 
called a dissident political orientation. It 
will occur when an essentially unresponsive 
regime is faced with a politically aware pop- 
ulation and for some reason does not or can- 
not rely on effective military coercion. This 
situation is unstable since it will usually 
lead to either repression or increased respon- 
siveness on the part of the government. If 
the repression is successful, there will be a 
move to the alienated, totalitarian situation. 
If the government becomes more responsive 
to the revolutionary group, the society may 
move in the direction of greater democracy. 
There will not, in general, be a return from 
a dissident to a subordinate situation di- 
rectly. The myth of the paternalistic ruler 
will not be readily restored after a revolu- 
tionary situation, although extended repres- 
sion might have this result. 

lf riot participation can be viewed as a 
form of revolutionary activity, then it might 
be expected that riot participants would be 
overrepresented among the dissident-—those 
high on efficacy and low on trust. The other 
three groups in Chart 1 would be less likely 
to participate in a riot but for different rea- 
sons. Both the allegiant and the subordinate 
groups support the existing political arrange- 
ments and would be unlikely to join a mass 
movement aimed at attacking them. The 
alienated have withdrawn from political life 
and would be likely to remain uninvolved 
during a riot. The alienated group is critical 
for the general line of argument presented 
here. The conventional view of political ef- 
ficacy suggests the alienated groups are the 
base of support for extremist movements and 
that extremist and conventional politics are 
at opposite ends of the efficacy dimension. 
Such a view neglects the political component 
of extremism in favor of emphasizing its ir- 
rational qualities. The alternate view sug- 
gested by Almond and Verba and Gamson 
treats political radicalism as a response to an 
unresponsive and untrustworthy regime by 
politically sophisticated activists. 

While the high-efficacy, low-trust group 
should be most likely to participate in revo- 
lutionary activities, those high on efficacy 
but higher on trust will be likely to engage 
in less extreme forms of politica] activity. 


Those low on political efficacy, whether sub-. 
ordinated or alienated, will be unlikely to 
participate in politics, whatever the form. 
Within the high efficacy group, then, the ex- 
act form of political participation depends 
on the amount of trust in the government. 
Gamson (1968) has distinguished three tech- 
niques which partisan groups can use to in- 
fluence authorities: persuasion, induce- 
ments, and constraints. Persuasion involves 
attempts to change the orientations of the 
authorities by presenting new facts and ar- 
guments. The use of inducements is based 
on some added advantage to the authorities 
ranging from promised election support to 
outright bribery. Constraints add some dis- 
advantage to the situation of the authorities 
and can range from political retaliation to 
physical violence. Gamson argues that each 
of these techniques is associated with a par- 
ticular level of trust in the authorities. 
Those who are extremely high on trust, who 
think that even in the absence of influence 
the authorities will almost always act in their 
best interests, would be most likely to use 
persuasion, Those who feel neutral and be- 
lieve that the chances of the authorities act- 
ing in their behalf are about even would be 
more likely to use inducements. Finally, 
groups which believe that there is little or no 
possibility that the authorities will act in 
their behalf have little to lose and will rely 
on constraints. This relationship between 
trust and political tactics should exist for 
the high efficacy subjects. Not only should 
it be possible to distinguish low and high 
efficacy groups on rates of political partici- 
pation generally, but also to further specify 
what forms the political participation will 
take within the high efficacy group. 

The success of the predictions based on 
political trust and efficacy depends on the 
relationships of rioting to other forms of po- 
litical behavior. If there is no political com- 
ponent in rioting, then none of these pre- 
dictions will be supported. In the following 
sections evidence in support of these hypoth- 


eses will be examined in detail. 


METHODS AND RESULTS 


Riot participation and political attitudes 
were measured in a sample survey conducted 
in Newark, New Jersey, approximately six 
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months after the July, 1967 disorders. Al- 
though the precipitating incident in the New- 
ark riot was much like those in other cities— 
an accusation of police brutality—there may 
have been a closer connection between the 
initiation of the riot and a peaceful civil 
rights’ protest than was the case elsewhere. 
According to the Kerner Commission (1968) 
and Hayden (1967), the disorder began with 
a routine arrest for a traffic violation. Ru- 
mors spread that the arrested Negro cab 
driver had been savagely beaten by police, 
and pamphlets were circulated urging a prc- 
test demonstration at the fourth precinct 
station house. The station house, in the heart 
of Newark’s Negro central ward, became 
the focal point for the first two nights of vi- 
olence. Attempts at negotiation between civil 
rights. leaders and city officials deteriorated 
into stone throwing, attacks on the polic2 
station, running battles with police in the 
parking lots, courtyards and pathways cf 
a nearby housing project, and finally wide- 
spread looting in shops on nearby Belmont 
Avenue and 17th Street. Rioting rapidly 
spread over most of the predominantly Negro 
inner, city area, and the disorder was finally 
put down after considerable indiscriminate 
gunfire by police and national guardsmer. 
After the initial attacks on the police station, 
almost all later riot activity consisted oZ 
window breaking, looting, and arson. 

The area of the survey probability sample 
was determined from a map of the riot zone 
published in the July 15, 1967 issue of the 
New York Times, and included 51% of the 
1960 Newark black population. Interviews 
were conducted with 237 black males be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 35. Riot participa- 
tion was determined by asking respondents 
whether they had been “active” in the dis- 
turbance and, somewhat later in the inter- 
view, what specifically they had done. If a 
respondent said that he was active or ad- 
mitted some specific form of rioting (rock- 
throwing, window breaking, looting, arson), 
he was classified as a rioter. Self-reported 
participation has been used in a number of 
recent studies of rioting (Meyer, 1967; Sears 
and McConahay, 1967; Ransford, 1968) 
without information on external validity. 
Two criterion variables were used to assess 
_ the validity of the self-report measure. First, 
demographic characteristics of a sample of 
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10,771 arrestees collected by the Kerner 
Commission were available for direct com- 
parison with the characteristics of self-re- 
ported rioters. Data presented in the Com- 
mission’s report (1968:172-173) indicate 
that self-reported rioters, as measured by the 
survey questiéns used in Newark and similar 
questions used in Meyer’s Detroit survey, 
more closely resemble the age and sex char- 
acteristics of the arrestees than do self-re- 
ported nonparticipants. Secondly, the sample 
block in the Newark survey with the highest 
rate of riot participation (86%) was immedi- 
ately adjacent to the fourth precinct station 
house where according to both the Kerner 
Commission (1968) and Hayden (1967) the 
most intense rioting occurred. 

Testing the hypotheses derived from the 
joint effects of trust and efficacy requires 
that each of these variables be measured 
separately. While the two variables may be 
distinguished conceptually, it is difficult to 
construct a measure of efficacy which is not 
contaminated by trust. No matter how in- 
terested or active an individual is, he is un- 
likely to say that he can influence political 
affairs if he regards the government as es- 
sentially unresponsive. Thus a direct ques- 
tion asking about subjective feelings of in- 
fluence on the government would not only 
measure the respondent’s propensity to at- 
tempt influence, but also his estimated 
chance of success. Similarly questions involv- 
ing actual participation in various forms of 
conventional politics would measure both 
feelings of political competence and belief in 
the utility of existing political forms. Voting, 
interest in political campaigns or participa- 
tion in party activities express both an in- 
terest in moderate change and a commitment 
to working within the political system. Di- 
rect measures of radical political action 
would reduce the analysis to tautology since 
the relationship between attitudes and radi- 
cal behavior is the central focus of the study. 
What is needed is a measure of capability 
or skill in politics which is not affected by the 
content or direction of political action. Thus 
a measure of political information was used 
to approximate the concept of efficacy. In- 
formation is a necessary but not sufficient 
condition for the exercise of political influ- 
ence. Knowledge of the political system is 
necessary if one is to select appropriate tar- 
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gets and tactics for influence, and is there- 
fore a measure of potential political skill. 
Similarly even the most distrustful poten- 
tial revolutionary will be interested in know- 
ing his enemy. Thus political information 
seems to be an efficacy index which is not 
contaminated by either subjective estimates 
of the outcomes of political action or the de- 
gree of commitment to the existing system. 

Political information was measured in 
Newark by testing knowledge about local 
and national political figures. Respondents 
were asked to identify the race of nine Ne- 
gro and white political figures. These respon- 
dents were divided at the median into a high 
and low group on the basis of the number of 
names correctly identified. Subjects who 
identified six or fewer names were placed in 
the low information group; those who iden- 
tified seven or more, in the high information 
group. 

Trust in the political system was measured 
directly by asking, “How much do you think 
you can trust the government in Newark to 
do what is right—just about always, most of 
the time, some of the time, or almost never?” 
The marginal percentages on this question 
suggest that this sample was extremely low 
on trust in the Newark government. Only 
five subjects (2%) felt that they could trust 
the government “just about always,” and in 
the following analysis this group has been 
combined with the 10% of the sample who 
felt that the government can be trusted most 
of the time. A substantial portion of the sam- 
ple (38%) felt they could almost never trust 
the government. Although no comparable 
percentages are available for white samples, 
these figures suggest an extremely low level 
of trust. Another index of the low levels of 
trust in this sample is that there is actually 
a negative relationship between political in- 
formation and trust in the Newark govern- 
ment. The correlation between political in- 
formation (nine-point scale) and trust m the 
government is —-.19. It seems that the more 
that is known about the government the 
less it is trusted. This is, of course, the re- 
verse of the relationship which has been 
found in white samples (Campbell et al., 
1954; Campbell et al, 1960; Milbraith, 
1965). 

The theoretical analysis of the relation- 
ship of trust and efficacy to revolutionary ac- 


tivity suggested first that riot participation 
and other forms of political activity should 
be higher among high-information subjects 
and, second, that there should be an interac- 
tion effect between information level and 
trust. It is not sufficient to demonstrate that 
information and trust are independently re- 
lated to riot participation, since the dissident ` 
group in Figure 1 was a product of an inter- 
action between distrust and high efficacy. 
More specifically, we should expect that the 
alienated, the subordinate, and the allegiant 
should all be relatively low on riot participa- 
tion, and the remaining cell, the dissidents, 
should be much higher. In statistical terms 
there should be a main effect for political in- 
formation and a strong independent contri- 
bution of the high-information, low-trust 
cell. The data to test these hypotheses are 
presented graphically in Figure 1. Riot par- 
ticipation is shown as a function of trust in 
the government for both high- and low-in- 
formation subjects. The solid line (a,) in- 
dicates high information; the dotted line 
(a9), low information. Figure 2 demonstrates 
a striking confirmation of the predicted in- 
teraction between information and trust. 
The high-information, low-trust cell is 
clearly the highest on riot participation. In 
jact, there is a 38 percentage-point spread 
between the low- and high-information cells 
in the low-trust condition. The alienated, 
those low on information and low on trust, 
are actually the lowest cell on riot participa- 
tion. The subordinate, those high on trust 
and low on information, are almost as low, 
and the allegiants (high trust and high infor- 
mation) are at about the same level. The sig- 
nificance of the geometric relationships in Fig- 
ure 2 was tested by the analysis of variance 
presented in Table 1. It is clear that there is 
no significant main effect of trust (B) on riot 
participation. There is a strong main effect 
of political information (A) on riot partici- 
pation, but as the comparison between means 
indicates, almost all of this effect is at- 
tributable to the high-information, low trust; 
low-information, low-trust difference be- 
tween means (A;Bs—AgB3). While this 
difference is significant at the .001 level 
(one-tailed test), the other comparisons be- 
tween high- and low-information means are 
nonsignificant. In fact, 86% of the sum of 
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Fig. 1. Riot Participation As a Function of Trust in the Newark Government Among Those High and Low 


on Political Information. 


TABLE 1. ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF RIOT PARTICIPATION 
BY POLITICAL INFORMATION AND TRUST IN GOVERNMENT 
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Fig. 2. Riot Participation, Civil Rights Activity, and Voter Registration As a Function of Trust in the 
Government Among High-Information Subjects in Newark. 


squares for the information main effect is 
contributed by the A,B3—A2B3 difference. 
Thus the analysis of variance confirms the 
strong contribution of the dissident condition 
to riot participation. The data in Table 2 


Table 2. Correlations of Rioting, 
Information and Trust with 
Age, Education and Income. 

Age’ Educ. Income 

Rioting -.16 04 -.12 

Political 

Information -14 -30 «11 

Trust in 


Government -08 .02 „10 


provide a check on possible sources of spuri- 
ousness in this relationship. It is clear that 
the only relationship approaching signifi- 
cance is the one between political infor- 
mation and education. While it would be 
surprising to find that political information 
was not correlated with education, the low 
correlation between education and riot par- 
ticipation indicates that this cannot be a pos- 
sible source of sptriousness. The surprisingly 
low correlation between age and riot par- 
ticipation is an artifact of the restrictive age 
range of the sample (15-35), although this 
has no bearing on the strength of the infor- 
mation-trust-particlpation relationships. 
Thus, the hypothesized relationships be- 
tween trust and information are supported 
by the survey data. The dissidents are high- 
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est on riot activity. The alienated who, de- 
spite their mistrust of the government, are 
likely to withdraw from political activity 
because of their low information levels are, 
in fact, the lowest on riot participation. The 
subordinate and the allegiant are almost 
equally low. 

The second series of predictions derived 
from the trust-efficacy interaction concerned 
the choice of political tactics‘among the high 
efficacy respondents. The Gamson model pre- 
dicts that constraints should be used by the 
most distrustful; persuasion, by the most 
trusting; and inducements, by those inter- 
mediate on trust. Riot participation can 
clearly be used as a measure of the tendency 
to rely on constraints, Two forms of more 
conventional political action, civil rights ac- 
tivity and voting, provide two additional 
points on Gamson’s continuum. In general, 
civil rights groups use the threat of demon- 
strations or legal action to influence white 
authorities and, therefore, such activity might 
be classified as a form of mild constraint. 
Civil rights activity was measured by asking 
if the respondent had ever attended a meet- 
ing af a civil rights group. Voting seems to 
be a form of inducement—the exchange of 
electoral support for favorable decisions— 
and was measured by asking if the respon- 
dent was registered to vote in the 1964 pres- 
idential election. There is no clear measure 
of tke tendency to use persuasion in the 
survey instruments, although this is not as 
great a disadvantage as it at first might seem, 
since there are few respondents in the high- 
‘trust groups who might be expected to use 
it. It is possible to establish a continuum 
running from inducements (voting) to mild 
constraints (civil rights activity) to severe 
constraints (rioting). The Gamson model 
predicts that as trust decreases there ought 
to be a move from voting to civil rights ac- 
tivity to rioting as a preferred political tactic. 
Since the mean levels of participation differ 
for the three forms of activity, we should 
not, necessarily expect that one will clearly 
‘take precedence over the others at any given 
trust level. Instead, we should expect the 
maximum use of each technique to occur at 
different trust levels. Voting should be high- 
est among those who feel the government 
can be trusted most of the time; rioting, 
among those who feel it can almost never be 
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among those intermediate on trust. These 
predictions hold only for the high-informa- 
tion subjects, since those low on information 
would be unlikely to show any consistent 
pattern in their reactions to government ac- 
tivities with which they are only peripherally 
concerned. 

The data to test these predictions are pre- 
sented graphically in Figure 2. In this figure 
riot paticipation, civil rights activity, and 
voter registration are shown as a function of 
trust in the government for high-information 
subjects. The shapes of the three curves are 
precisely those predicted by the Gamson 
model. Voter registration is highest among 
those relatively high on trust in the govern- 
ment and declines linearly with decreasing 
trust. Rioting, on the other hand, is highest 
among those lowest on trust and increases 
linearly with decreasing trust. Civil rights 
activity falls between the other two, reach- 
ing its highest level among those who are 
intermediate on trust and declining among 
those who are both very high and very low 
on trust. 

The significance of these results was tested 
by the analysis of variance presented in 
Table 3. Examining first the main effects, it 
is clear that political information has a sig- 
nificant effect on all three forms of political 
activity. In each case the higher the level of 
political information the greater the partici- 
pation. There are no significant overall trust 
effects, however. The trends determined by 
inspection in Figure 3 are in fact statistically 
reliable. The linear increasing relationship ` 
between rioting and trust is significant at the 
025 level. The linear decreasing relationship 
for voting is significant at the .05 level. The 
civil rights curve approaches significance at 
the .05 level only for the case of a quadratic 
trend. The curvilmear contribution is clearly 
greater than the linear contribution. In gen- 
eral then, the statistical analysis supports 
the conclusions drawn by inspection of Fig- 
ure 3. 

In conclusion, it has been shown that riot 
participation can be predicted through the 
use of variables tied to the political system, 
at least in the case of the Newark riot. There 
was strong support in the survey data for 
predictions drawn from the relationship be- 
tween trust and efficacy suggested by Almond 
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Main effects 
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(Linear) 
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and Verba, and Gamson. Rioters were most 
often found among the dissident—those high 
on political information and low on trust in 
the government. They were much less likely 
to be found among the alienated (low infor- 
mation, low trust), the subordinate (low in- 
formation, high trust), or the allegiant (high 
information and high trust). Among the 
high-information subjects there was a clear 
tendency for respondents to shift from in- 
ducements to severe constraints as trust in 
the government decreased. In general, there 
is evidence that rioting can profitably be 
considered a form of disorganized political 


protest engaged in by those who have be- 
come highly distrustful of existing political 
institutions. 
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Hypotheses linking lower-class leftist radicalism to the political primitivism caused by lack 
of education, lack of media exposure, infrequent participation in organizations, and personal 
isolation are examined on the basis of data from 382 Chilean urban slum dwellers. Consistent 
rejection of these hypotheses leads to an examination of thetr main assumptions. Leftist radi- 
calism is viewed by them as an abnormal development constiiuting, basically, a simplistic 
reaction to personal frustrations and solitude. An alternative image of this ideology suggests 
that its emergence may follow normal processes of attitude formation through differential 
socialization. Tests involving three indicators of political socialisation lend support to this 
alternative theory. Limitations of empirical findings and applicability of political primitrvism 
and differential socialization explanations under varying societal conditions are discussed. 


study of lower-class politics envi- 
sions the tendency of these groups 
toward political extremism, not as a result 
of economic interests, but of certain psycho- 
logical and interpersonal features inhering 
in their structural situation. The theory, as 
presented by Lipset (1963: Ch. 4), argues 


o` of the dominant theories in the 


* The data on which this paper is based were col- 
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the entire content of the paper rests, however, with 
the writer. 


that lower-class experiences are not condu- 
cive to the levels of knowledge, tolerance, 
and political information necessary for un- 
derstanding the rules of democratic com- 
promise. 

Lipset equates democracy or democratic 
attitudes with complex rationality and ex- 
tremism with simplistic irrationality. Leftist 
extremism is perceived not as a function of 
lower-class interests but of lower-class ignor- 
ance. It is argued that the rules of mutual 
respect of rights on which democracy rests 
are a sophisticated elaboration. Developing 
them, understanding them, and living by 
them are privileges of the educated, the ones 
who have risen above the primitive stages 
where sheer force runs supreme. The poor, 
the working classes, are, for the most part, 
also the ignorant and, so runs the argument, 
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the least capable of understanding democ- 
racy. ; 
Leftist radicalism among the working 
classes is thus conceptualized as the simplis- 
tic political response of those who know 
no better. The elements of force and totali- 
tarian authority intrinsic to it, far from 
alienating these groups, are appealing to 
their primitive understanding of social re- 
ality: “Rather than being a source of strain, 
the intransigent and intolerant aspects of 
communist ideology attract members from 
that large stratum with low incomes, low- 
status occupations, and low education, which 
in modern industrial societies has meant 
largely the working class” (Lipset, 1963:90). 
Lipset’s arguments have been reinforced 
by the writings of Fromm (1963), Hoffer 
(1966), Kornhauser (1960), and others 
sometimes collectively identified as the 
“mass society school” (Gusfield, 1962). 
These authors have understood extremism 
as a consequence of an increasing lack of 
integrative bonds between individuals and 
the general social structure. Isolation, up- 


rootedness, the anxieties of meaningless ex-’ 


istence generate collective flights into the 
security of the totalitarian movement. The 
paternalistic appeal of the “leader” func- 
tions to comfort followers who at last find 
the peace of protection and belonging. 
Formally, the argument is applicable to 
different social classes and to radicalism of 
the right as well as of the left. In Fromm’s 
(1963) well-known essay, it was, for ex- 
ample, employed to account for the massive 
lower-middle-class support of the Nazi move- 
ment in Germany. Within the lower classes, 
however, social isolation and uprootedness 
have been viewed as leading predominantly 
to radicalism of the left. Lower-class indi- 
viduals have been characterized as especially 
susceptible to the appeals of extremist move- 
ments because of their greater lack of inte- 
grative bonds to the existing social order. 
The powerful are generally not socially 
isolated. Among the powerless, the absence 
of stable, primary relationships and of 
gratifying links with intermediate structures 
creates the greatest receptivity to totalitarian: 
movements: “The greatest number of people 
available to mass. movements will be found in 
those sections of society that have the fewest 
ties to the social order, for those who have 
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the fewest opportunities to participate in 
the formal and informal life of the com- 
munity have the weakest commitments to 
existing institutions. The working classes 
have the weakest ties to the social order, 
not only because they receive the smallest 
benefits from it but also because they have 
the fewest opportunities to participate in it” 
(Kornhauser, 1960: 212). As in Lipset’s 
theory, “mass society theory” regards lower- 
class leftist radicalism less as a consequence 
of a rational calculus of economic means and 
ends than as the product of the particular 
psychological make-up associated with this 
socioeconomic situation. 

These theories generally characterize the 
politics of the lower classes as a form of 
political primitivism whose etiology lies in 
low education, lack of information and media 
exposure, and social isolation, and whose 
main consequences are found in enhanced 
receptivity to leftist radical movements. As 
summarized by Lipset: “Low-status groups 
are also less apt to participate in formal 
organizations, read fewer magazines and 
books regularly, (and) possess less informa- 
tion on public affairs . . . these character- 
istics reflect the extent to which the lower 
strata are isolated from the activities of 
democratic society—an isolation which pre- 
vents them fram acquiring the sophisticated 
view of the political structure which makes 
understandable and necessary the norms of 
tolerance” (Lipset, 1963:102—108). 

This statement. suggests the following gen- 
eral hypothesis: The more uneducated, unin- 
formed, non-participant, and socially isọ- 
lated lower-class individuals are, the stronger 
their tendencies toward leftist radicalism. 
The goal of this paper is to examine this 
hypothesis empirically in the context of a 
developing country. For this purpose, data 
collected in four lower-class slums of Santi- 
ago, Chile, will be employed. 


METHOD 


Following most theoretical accounts, left- 
ist radicalism is defined in this study as an 
endorsement of revolution, and revolutionary 
violence, as legitimate means to bring about 
the downfall of a social order perceived as 
exploitative and. its substitution by one more 
“Just” toward the poor. 


‘The empirical study of leftist cadicaliém 
has’ been made difficult by, the relative ab- 
sence of militant extremist movements in 
developed countries, which allow democratic 
freedom of expression, and the illegality of 
such movements in developing nations, waere 
official suspicion and fear of reprisals pre- 
vent eliciting these attitudes through con- 
‘ventional methods of survey research. Chile, 
‘up to the present, has been the exception 
among. developing countries in preserving a 
' political system flexible enough to accom- 
modate a broad ideological spectrum. This 
includes an alliance of extreme left parties 
powerful enough to win the presidertial 
election of 1970, Legality of the extreme left 
Communist and Socialist parties and relative 
~ freedom of expression provided a unique 
opportunity, in the months before this elec- 
tion, to study radicalism of the left with 
research tools which, in other places, would 
have yielded at best liberal or moderazely 
leftist orientations. 
`- The lower classes concentrate within the 
Chilean capital of Santiago in a vast ring 
. of. peripheral slum settlements occupying 
approximately half of the physical area of 
the city and amounting to 25 to 30% of 
its population (Rosenbluth, 1962; Abrams, 
1965; Turner, 1968). Absence of adequate 
sampling frames prevented drawing a sta- 
tistically representative sample of the entire 
peripheral slum population. For this reason, 
_ the study was conducted in four settlements, 
each deemed to be typical of one of the main 
types. of slums to be found in Santiago’s 
lower-class periphery: spontaneous settle- 
ments, squatter invasions, decaying housing 
projects, and government resettlement areas 
~ (Rosenbluth, 1962; ECLA, 1965; Portes, 
1969). 

Within each area, a 10% simple random 
sample of dwelling units was drawn on the 
basis of maps provided by the Chilean 

Housing Corporation (CORVI).* In each 
, dwelling, the family head was interviewed. 
Sixteen percent of the original sample had 
to be replaced because of sampling errors. 
There were only two refusals, or less tkan 
1% of the sample. Total sample size was 332. 

Comparison of the frequency distributions 
of this sample on demographic and socioezo- 


1 Coéperation of CORVI officials is hereby grete- 
fully acknowledged. - 
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nemic variables with tise obtained by 


‘larger and/or- more representative studies 
. of the Santiago slum population (COR- 


HABIT, 1969; CELAP, 1967) yielded 
close similarities suggesting the potential 
generalizability of present results to this 
larger universe. This evidence, as well as 


‘descriptions of the main types of slums in 


the Chilean lower-class periphery, is pre- 
sented in detail elsewhere (Portes, 1970). 
Most previous studies of radicalism of 
the left have operationalized this variable 
through preferences for the communist and/ 
or other extreme left parties (Lipset, 1963; 
Soares, 1965; Kornhauser, 1960; Germani, 
1956). Following their lead, the first indica- 
tor of leftist radicalism in this study is the 
respondent’s statement of which political 
party he trusted most. This variable, labelled 
Party Preferences, is dichotomized into: (1). 
Lefitst—Preferences for the Commumist 
Party, Socialist Party, or FRAP—the com- 


munist-socialist alliance (coded highest) and. 


(2) Non-Lefttst—Preferences for the Chris- 
tian Democratic, Radical, or National par- 


ties or no political preferences. Thirty-nine ` 


percent of respondents voiced leftist party 
preferences. The bulk of non-leftist prefer- 


ences was composed of Christian Democrats: 


(31%) and those expressing no particular 
political preference (24%). 

There is an objection, however, to this 
measure. In Chile, as in many other coun- 
tries, the Communist and Socialist parties 
played a crucial role in developing radical 
political consciousness in the working classes; 
yet, today, new extremist groups, following 
the Castro-Guevara traditions, regard these 
parties as representatives of an institution- 
alized left incapable of effective revolu- 
tionary action. Both parties, especially the 
Communist, are regarded as previously revo- 
lutionary movements now oriented to the 
representation of lower-class interests within 
the established democratic framework. This 
implies the need of measuring leftist radical- 
ism in terms more general than leftist party 
preferences.* 


2 To be noted, however, is that neither the Com- 
munist nor the Socialist Party ever renounced its 
intention of carrying: out a revolution in Chile. 


The Chilean Socialist Party is commonly regarded 


as more lefist than the Communist. Throughout the 
last decade both parties (especially the former) 


militantly supported the Cuban Revolution, and 
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A second measure was, therefore, con- 
structed. This is a unit-weighted index of 
seven items selected from a pool of 25. This 
pool included questions concerning the 
United States and imerialism, Cuba as a 
revolutionary example, and the internal use 
of violence as a means of overthrowing the 
existing social order in favor of the poor. 
Twelve items were discarded because of their 
weak or erratic correlations with the others. 
The thirteen remaining items were factor 
analyzed through the principal components 
method. Equating the first factor with the 
theoretical dimension under consideration 
(leftist radicalism), those items having low 
loadings (<.50) in the first factor or higher 
loadings on secondary ones were excluded. 
The others were combined into a single 
index by taking the simple sum of their 
standardized scores. The resulting Leftist 
Radicalism Index (LRI) is composed of 
seven items. Translation from Spanish of 
the actual questions employed, frequency 
distribution of responses, loadings on the 
first principal components factor, and item- 
to-total minus self-correlation for each item 
are presented in Table 1. Evidence of re- 
liability and convergent validity is presented 
elsewhere (Portes, 1970). For all items, 
leftist radical responses were coded highest. 

Both indicators of leftist radicalism are 
clearly tentative and subject to considerable 
error. Each, however, approaches the general 
dimension from a different perspective: spe- 
cific party preferences in one case, general 
political orientations in the other. Zero-order 
correlation between these measures, .362 
(p<.01), though positive and statistically 
significant, is not high, indicating the ab- 
sence of overlap, or common elements. 

Measurement of independent variables are 
discussed as they become relevant in the 


Socialist leaders had serious difficulties keeping party 
members from abandoning conventional politics for 
guerilla warfare. FRAP commitment to electoral 
politics could thus be seen less as a matter of prin- 
ciple than of pragmatic strategy, dictated by its nu- 
merical strength and military weakness. FRAP’s 
triumph in 1970, while not necessarily implying that 
extreme left parties will be able to carry out their 
revolutionary programs, amply confirmed their view 
of elections as the shortest route to political power. 
On the social bases and situation of extreme-left 
parties in Chile, see Zeitlin (1968); on the results of 
the 1970 election, Sanders (1970). 
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following analysis, Means, standard devia- 
tions, and ranges of all variables included 
in this analysis are aero in the 


Appendix. 


RESULTS 
A. Education and Mass-Media Exposure 


Among lower-class individuals, Lipset’s 
(1963) theory explicitly predicts that higher 
levels of radical leftism will be associated 
with low levels of education and absence 
of information about current events through 
sufficient exposure to the mass media. This 
first hypothesis can, therefore, be stated as 
follows: The lower the education and mass- 
media exposure of lower-class individuals, 
the stronger their tendencies toward leftist 
radicalism. Education is measured in these 
data through years of formal school com- 
pleted and ranges from “no education” 
(0 years) to “two years of college or more.” 
Mass-media exposure is operationalized 
through two variables: (1) reported fre- 
quency of newspaper reading; (2) reported 
frequency of radio listening. In both cases 
four closed response categories were pro- 
vided: “frequently” (coded highest), “oc- 
casionally,” “almost never,” and “never.” 

Table 2 presents the zero-order correla- 
tions between these variables and the two 
indicators of leftist radicalism. Correlation 
of education with leftist party preferences 
is — .02 (n.s.) and with the leftist radicalism 
index (LRI), —.01 (u.s.). Correlation of fre- 
quency of newspaper .reading with leftist 
party preferences is — .02 (n.s.) and with LRI, 
.06 (n.s.). Correlations of frequency of radio 
listening with the same dependent variables 
are — .02 (n.s.) and .07 (n.s.), respectively. 

These results support the conclusion of no < 
linear association between education and 
leftist radicalism. However, when the data 
are examined in tabular form, it is found, 
contrary to the hypothesis, that middle ed- 
ucational levels show the highest proportion 
of leftist radicalism and low-education cate- 
gories show the least amount of radicalism, 
as if the relationship were curvilinear. These 
findings, omitted here, do not provide 
grounds, however, for an alternative theory | 
since tabular associations are well below 
statistical significance. 

The nature of mass-media exposure 
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Table 1. Frequency Distributions, Leadings on First Factor, Item-total 
, Correlations Tit) for Items in Leftist Radicalism Index. 


Percent** Roading |r 






















Item* Cias 





Very good for Chile 
Good for Chile 
Doss not know 

Bad for Chile 

Ve bad for Chile 


1. Do you believe that a 
popular revolution 
would be: 





er as tee E a vee we ie ee Oe 


Should not be done-- 
Not very, important. 





Zz. <A progressive government 
should break diplomatic 
relations with the 
United States Very important that 

it be done 


Should. not be ee 
Not very important; 





3. A progressive government. 
should establish eae 
relations with Cuba 

Very important that 

' it be done 


Should not be done-- 
Not very importaht 





4. A progressive government 
Should expropriate the 
properties of the rich 
and put them under state 
control 


Very, important that 
it be done 
5. John said: A social . John, 
change must be revolu- 
tionary. It is neces- 
sary to sweep away with 
the past. 
Peter said: A social 
change should .not be. 
revolutionary, It is 
necessary to ‘maintain 
many. things from the. past. | 
„KRO was rig ht? 






Neither 
Does nat know 


6; Tom said: The best way Tom 
for a progressive govern-. 
ment to attain power is 
through elections. 
Paul said: The best way 
for a progressive govern- 
ment to attain power is 
‘through a popular revo- 
lution. 

Who was, rig ghe? 


a ae DOn E e ea e e m De y e 





Neither 
Does not know 


7. Jim said: Force does 
not lead anywhere. To, 
achieve true sqcial 
changes it is necessary 
to. seek the cooperation l 
of all. Neither 
Bill said: To achieve Does not know 
true social changes it , 
is, necessary to use force | 
against the powerful. Bill 


1a 5h 
Who was rig ght? 


ee Ae a e 7 ~ = 


*Item-total: Correlati daš eee following Bohrnstedt (1969). 


**'"Doesn't know" responses in Items 2, 3, and 4 are inctuded in the category 
"Not very ‘important that tt; be done." Percentages of “doesn't know! answers 
for these items are 8%, 12%, and 4% jrespectively. 


sy 
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Table 2. Zero-Otder Cortelations and Regression Coefficients of Leftist 
Radicalism Index (LRI) and Leftist Party Preferences (LPP) and 


~ 


Independent Variables.* 





Zero-Ordet Correlations :** 


X, LPP -.02 ~+.02 -.02 «06 8.09 
ž, BRÍ +.02 s0 07 3042 





Standaräized Regression 


-073 .088 .049 +027 4112 
(n.s.}) (.20)}{n.s.) (n.s.)(.05) 


-055 .099 .048 .037 .107 
(n.s.) (.10)(n.s.) (m.s.)(.05) 


~,048 .098 .050 .039 .108 


“yer yp a as 





- Education 

- Silat aspen of Newspaper 
Reading oe 

- ee eaueney of Radio Listéning 

- Trade Union Membership 

- Neighborhood Council 
Membership 

~ Number of Close. Friends in 
Area of Residence 


~ OP bd Bd ord 
wT AO fw 


oO 






where (Portes, 1970). 


-.005° .023 -.103 .124 
(n.ss){n.s.)(.10) (.02) 


etween independent variabiés, omitte 


07 „Ì8 ~-.08 22 sae „40 
.01 wll -.05 <17 .27 22 


-m t mein A 





Coefficients for LRI*S** / R 
-.021 .098 es 187 
(n.s.) (10) ` (10) 
~.021 .103 -.076 `. 20 
(n.s.)(.05) (.20) (.05) 
.116 .225 .166 .342 


(.62) (.01) (.01)(.01) 
.229 .159 .389 
(.61) (€.01)(.01) 





Xg - Perceived Legal Status of 
Dwelling 

X16 - Income 

X34 - Type of Occupation : 

Xiz - Parental Political Attitudes 

X;3 > Dominant Political Orientation 


in Area of Residence 






erè, are presente 


**Correlations larger than .15 arè significant at the .01 level. _ 
*4ž Figures in parentheses are significancé levels of cotrésponding t*values; 
levels higher thah .01 aré hot differentiated, 


through newspapér reading is not identical 
to that through radio listening. Correlation 
between these variables is only .15 (p< .01). 
Corrélation of education with newspaper 
reading is .52 (p< .01), while that with radio 
listening is .09 (p<.10), indicating that the 
former is associated with higher education 
and, hente, literacy, while the latter is not 
So restricted. Despite their relatively dif- 
ferent audiences, neither media-expdsure 
variable is Significantly associated with 
leftist extremistn. The two highest correla- 
tions, those of each variable with LRI, tun 
in the diréction contrary to that predicted 
by the hypothesis. 

An objection to thése findings is that 
those frequently exposed to the media may 
be those who read extreme left newspapers 
and listen to leftist radio Stations’. This 
would transform ma&s-media exposuré from 


a vehicle of democratic information into a 
vehicle of leftist radical indoctrination. It 
would also account for the tendency of 
leftist radicalism, as evidenced by the above 
coefficients, to be associated with moré, not 
less, mdss-medid exposure. 

This argument is rejected without need of 
further statistical analysis. Respondents tė- 
porting reading the extreme left press 
amotntéd to 19 cases, or barely 5% of the 
sample.* These figures can be compared 
with 176 respondents, or 46%, reporting 
reading newspapers fréquently. Even if all 
members of the former group belonged to 
the lattér, their rélativé weight would not 





3 Extreme left papers in Chile ate El Siglo, organ 
of the Gommunist Party, and Ultima Hora, unoffit 
cially associated with the Socialist Party. Eighteen 
respondents répdtted réatling HI Siglo, and one did — 
so for Ultima Hora: 


~ 


~ 
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sizable negative correlation nonsignificant, 
much less shift its sign. 

As to media exposure through radia, all 
major radio stations in Santiago are inde- 
pendent commercial enterprises; none oi the 
minor ones controlled by political partiss 
was, in 1968—69, in the hands of the Com- 
munist, Socialist, or any other extreme left 
movement. It can, therefore, be concluded 
that the hypothesis relating the emergence ni 
lower-class leftist radicalism to political 
primitivism generated by lack of education 
and absence of mass-media exposure finds 
no support in these data. 


B. Participation and Social Isolation 
Lipset (1963) and, more explicitly, Korn- 


| hauser (1960), Toch (1965), and Hoffer 


(1966) have theorized that the absence of 
social links to intermediate organizations 
and primary groups, characterizing the lower- 
class situation, is a significant aspect of the 
etiology of leftist radicalism. The hypothes:s 


‘can thus be formulated as follows: The lewer 


the participation of lower-class tndividuais 
in voluntary organizations and the greater 
their isolation from primary relationships, 
the stronger their tendency toward leftist 
radicalism. 

Two voluntary organizations are of spe- 
cial importance to lower-class slum dwellers 
in Chile: occupationally, the trade union; 
residentially, the neighborhood council or 
“Junta de Vecinos.” Each represents vital 
interests within its particular sphere. 

Trade union membership was coded in 
this sample in a hierarchy of three categor- 
ies: “does not belong,” “belongs but has not 
held office,” and “belongs and has held 


office” (coded highest). 


Correlation of this variable with leftisi 
party preferences in Table 2 is .06 (n.s.). 
with LRI, .04 (ns.). Though nonsignif- 
cant, results are contrary to those predicted, 
suggesting higher levels of leftist radicalism 
among those most active in trade union 
organizations. Tabular analysis shows the 
proportion of leftist radicals among the 24 
respondents who had held office in trade 
unions to be almost double that among less 
active members and nonparticipants. 

There is one main objection to these re- 
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be large enough to make a hypothesizad 


sults as they bear on the hypothesis: Trade 
unions are often controlled by extreme left 
parties. Active propaganda by these groups 
means that the radicalism-reducing effects 
of participation are counterbalanced by the 
radicalism-increasing effects of indoctrina- 
tion. 

This objection is certainly valid. It pro- 
vides a plausible alternative explanation of 
these results, thus weakening their negative 
bearing on the theory. To be noted, however, 
is that though most Chilean unions are 
affiliated with the leftist-controlled CUT 
(United Workers Confederation), a large 
number of unions in Santiago are inde- 
pendent and non-leftist. At present, how- 
ever, data are not available to assess the 
extent to which membership in leftist or 
non-leftist unions affects these results. 

A more compelling test of the above hy- 
pothesis is provided by examining the asso- 
ciation between political attitudes and par- 
ticipation in residential organizations. Mem- 
bership in neighborhood councils, or “Juntas 
de Vecinos,” is open to all inhabitants of 
slum settlements. The interests which they 
defend—protection of land rights, securing 
legal titles to land, and housing improve- 
ments—define them as the most important 
voluntary organization for most settlement 
dwellers (INAP, 1968; Mangin, 1967; Gold- 
rich et al., 1967-1968). Fifty-five percent 
of respondents in this sample declared mem- 
bership in their local “Junta de Vecinos,” 
a number far exceeding membership in trade 
unions (32%) or any other organization. 

Neighborhood councils, being legally rec- 
ognized by the government and constituting 
the most salient voluntary organization in 
urban slum communities, appear to fit closely 
the traits of radicalism-preventing intermedi- 
ate associations as described by Kornhauser 
and others. Active membership in them 
should, therefore, significantly decrease re- 
ceptivity to extremist ideologies. 

Membership in neighborhood councils was 
also coded into three categories: “does not 
belong,” “belongs but has not held office,” 
and “belongs and has held office” (coded 
highest). Correlation of this variable with 
leftist party preferences is .09 (p< .10), with 
LRI, .12 (p<.02). Though small, both co- 
efficients reach statistical significance in the 
direction opposite to that predicted, Again, 
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, higher levels of leftist radicalism appear as- 
sociated with greater, not lesser, participa- 
ton in voluntary associations. 

These findings can also be challenged on 
the grounds that neighborhood organizations 
need not be politically independent. Domina- 
tion of “Juntas” by extreme left parties 
would again confound the effects of partici- 
pation with those of political indoctrination. 
There were five neighborhood councils in the 
four areas studied, the largest settlement 
sharing two. One of the latter had been 
dominated since the creation of the area by 
communist and socialist militants. Another 
settlement had been created by a communist- 
led squatter invasion; current leaders of its 
“Junta” were registered members of the 
Communist party. The remaining three 
councils were either independent or leaning 
to the Christian Democratic party. 

It is, therefore, possible to test the above 
objection by examining the relationship of 
neighborhood council membership and leftist 
radicalism controlling for the political lean- 
ings of councils. For purposes of clarity, 
results are presented in tabular form (Table 
3). Phi is employed as a measure of com- 
parative strength of association. 

As can be seen, though there are differ- 
ences in the strength of the relationship, it 
runs in all cases in the same direction: higher 
proportions of leftist party preferences and 
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leftist radicalism (LRI) are associated with 
more active participation in neighborhood 
councils in both non-leftist controlled and 
leftist-controlled settlements. For leftist radi- 
calism, the association is stronger among 
those less exposed to leftist indoctrination 
(non-leftist settlements) than among those 
presumably more exposed. For leftist party 
preferences, a minor reversal among leftist- 
controlled settlements seems due to the small 
number of respondents reporting having held 
office in the councils of these areas. 

In sum, these findings run directly con- 
trary to those predicted by the nonparticipa- 
tion-radicalism hypothesis. 

The second part of the hypothesis, linking 
personal isolation with leftist radicalism, re- 
mains to be examined. Isolation from pri- 
mary relationships is operationalized in these 
data through a question asking respondents 
how many close friends they had in the 
settlement. Knowing that the lives of most 
slum settlement dwellers revolve around 
their place of residence, we may assume that 
the lesser the number of friendships in the 
area, the more isolated—at least in a resi- 
dential sense—the individual is. This, ac-‘ 
cording to the hypothesis, should lead to 
enhanced receptivity to radical ideologies. 
Correlation of this variable (largest number 
of friends coded highest) with leftist party 
preferences is —.07 (n.s.); with LRI, .0l 


Percentages of Leftist Party Preference (LPP), Leftist Radicalism 


(LRI), and Participation in Settlement's Neighborhood Council by 
Dominant Political Orientation in Settlement. 


Council Memberships 


LEFTIST SETTLEMENTS 


NON-LEFTIST SETTLEMENTS 





Belongs{Belongs 
Held Does Not! Held 
j Office Total Office 


Council Memberships 


Belongs] Belongs 






Has Not|Has 


Held 


Office Total| ¢ 


20.7 | 26. 30.8 | 24.1 56.1 | 71.4 | 33.3 | 64. 
(116) ** (18) (13) = -|(245) (57) (77) (3) eee 


Percentages of leftist radicalism are percentages in each category scoring 
above one standard deviation in the leftist radical direction on the LRI. 
*ž Figures in parentheses are column frequencies on a percentages were 


computed, 
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(n.s.). Though the first coefficient runs in 
the predicted direction, neither is statistically 
significant. 

The underlying general theme of “mass 
society” theories stresses the absence of 
roots, the lack of stable social ties to exist- 
ing institutions as the crucial determinant 
of leftist radicalism among lower-class sec- 
tors. The uprootedness of peripheral slum 
dwellers and its potential political explosive- 
ness have been a major theme in writings 
about the process of urbanization in Latin 
` America: “Migrants are assumed to be up- 
rooted, isolated, and therefore anomic, that 
is, unrestrained by binding norms of be- 
havior. In rural areas, established institutions 
guide political attitudes and actions, in- 
stilling habits of deference and passivity. 
Migrants are uprooted from this center and 
plunged into a bewildering, harsh, impersonal 
environment where traditional controls are 
absent while effective alternative forms of 
control have not been established” (Nelson, 
1969:7). 

These views afford a final, albeit indirect, 
test of the hypothesis. Establishing “roots” 
„in the city is closely linked, in the context of 
lower-class slum settlements in Santiago. 
with legal ownership of land and house. 
Conversely, nonattainment of the cherished 
goal of legal title to land leads to sentiments 
of insecurity associated with a situation of 
uprootedness. Individuals who view them- 
selves as established home owners should. 
according to the hypothesis, be less uprootec 
and, hence, less receptive to leftist radica: 
ideologies. 

Respondents’ reports of the legal status 
of their present home were dichotomized 
into “owned by respondent” (coded highest? 
versus “rented, occupied illegally, or owned 
by relative or friend.” Correlation o7 this 
variable with leftist party preferences is .18 
~ (p<.01); with LRI, .11 (p<.05). Though 
small, both coefficients reach statistical sig- 
nificance. Both, however, run in the dirertion 
opposite to that predicted. Again, it is those 
whose position in the social structure would 
appear to make them less isolated, less 
uprooted, and less politically primitive who 
have the strongest tendencies toward radi- 
calism of the left. 

The third row in Table 2 presents the 
multiple regression of the leftist radicalism 
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index (LRI) on education, mass-media ex- 
posure, participation in voluntary organiza- 
tions, end indicators of isolation and up- 
rootedness. Leftist party preferences are 
excluded from multiple regression analysis 
since its dichotomous nature presents spe- 
cial problems. To be noted, however, the 
multiple regression coefficients of leftist 
party preferences on its regressors are, in 
essence, identical to those discussed below 
with LRI as dependent variable. 

Multiple correlation of LRI with all inde- 
pendent variables considered is .19 (p 
<.10).4 As can be seen, the only variables 
making significant contributions to this co- 
edicient are frequency of newspaper reading, 
membership in neighborhood councils, and 
perceived legal status of dwelling. All three 
regression coefficients, however, run in the 
direction contrary to the theory. Restating 
bivariate results, higher levels of leftist ex- 
tremism in this population appear to be 
associated with greater mass-media exposure, 
participation in organizations, and property 
awnership. 

Though nonsignificant, the regression ef- 
fect of education on leftist radicalism is 
higher than that inferred from the zero- 
crder correlation and in the predicted direc- 
tion. Education, however, aside from being 
an indicator of general knowledge as stressed 
by the theory, is also associated with socio- 
economic status. Lack of knowledge and lack 
of political sophistication, not low socioeco- 
nomic rewards, are the crucial determinants 
of leftist extremism according to the political 
primitivism hypothesis. In the present re- 
gression, controlling for other indicators of 
information may well allow education to act 
mainly as a status variable. Thus, it seems 
advisable to include an indicator of socio- 
economic rewards as a control on this possi- 
ble alternative effect of education. 

Income is such an indicator; it is measured 
in this sample in terms of respondent’s 
monthly earnings in “escudos?” of 1968.5 
It ranges from “no earnings” to “E 2000 or 
more.” The fourth row of Table 2 presents 
the multiple regression of LRI on all previ- 
ous variables plus income, As can be seen, 
inclusion of income does not affect the effects 


4 Wich leftist party preferences, .22. 
5 Equivalence to the dollar in 1968 was U.S. $1.00 
<== E 19.0, approximately. 


of other independent variables, except edu- 
cation. The regression coefficient associated 
with income is of similar size to that reached 
by education in the first equation; the new 
education coefficient, however, drops to — .05, 
well below statistical significance. 

It can, therefore, be concluded that no 
evidence in support of the theory of lower- 
class leftist radicalism as a function of politi- 
cal primitivism and social isolation is present 
in these data. 


DISCUSSION 


The consistent failure of these findings 
to lend support to well established theories 
of lower-class political behavior suggests the 
need to examine the main assumptions on 
which these theories are based. Lipset’s ac- 
count of working-class authoritarianism and 
Kornhauser’s and Toch’s description of 
lower-class-supported mass movements con- 
tain implicit and seldom-examined defini- 
tions of the phenomenon of leftist radicalism. 

First, leftist extremism is viewed as a 
simplistic political response. It is the semi- 
instinctual political orientation characteris- 
tic of the most primitive members of the 
body politic. Democracy, as a complex phe- 
nomenon, requires a period of intellectual 
training for its appreciation and understand- 
ing; leftist radicalism, as a simple political 
reaction, does not require such mediation, 
being available to all, though embraced only 
by the less knowledgeable. 

Second, leftist radicalism is perceived as 
an #ratsonal orientation. It is not economic 
interests and the deliberate calculation of 
means and ends but desperate solitude—the 
yearning for protection and belonging in a 
~ confusing social world, the naive belief in 
simplistic solutions—which induces lower- 
class individuals toward extremism. 

Third, leftist radicalism is defined as, in 
_ some sense, abnormal. The sequence of 
events leading to development of normal, 
moderate political attitudes is described by 
Lipset (1963:Ch. 4) in terms qualitatively 
different from those characterizing the etiol- 
ogy of leftist extremism. Embracement of 
the latter, far from following normal proc- 
esses of attitude formation, is depicted as 
an exceptional deviant response. 

Fourth, leftist radicalism is characterized 
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as a reactive formation. Adoption of this 
political perspective does not derive logically 
from the individual’s past but emerges as a 
reaction to it. Radicalism is viewed as the 
remedy against past alienation, the response 
to social isolation and uprootedness, the 
solution to the dilemmas of a hopelessly com- 
plex and confusing world. 

Defined in this manner, questions con- 
cerning the cause of radicalism of the left 
largely determine the answers. The validity ` 
of the theory, however, is not to be evaluated ~ 
on @ priort grounds but in terms of its relative 
usefulness for prediction. It can be suggested 
that an image of leftist radicalism contrary 
to that offered by these hypotheses has not 
been paid due attention. 

Rather than a simplistic emotional reac- 
tion, leftist radicalism may be defined as a 
complex political orientation whose tenets 
are neither self-evident nor available to ev- 
eryone. As noted by professional revolution- 
ists, from Lenin (1929) to Guevara (1970), 
the frustrations and solitude of lower-class 
life are not enough to bring about support 
for revolutionary movements. Identification 
of the structural causes of one’s situation 
and familiarity with the general imagery of 
society embodied in revolutionary ideologies 
are not naturally or mstinctually given and, 
thus, must be learned. It is often the case 
that the groups most downtrodden and so- 
cially isolated are the least willing to em- 
brace leftist radical ideologies (Nelson, 
1969). Leftist radicalism, as a complex po- 
litical orientation, is not brought about by 
emotional predispositions only but requires 
a period of intellectual apprenticeship in 
which the insecurities and anxieties of a 
lower-class situation are placed within the 
general interpretive framework of a coherent 
theory of classes, class-interests, and class- 
conflict. 

Nor is it warranted to assume that leftist 
extremism is necessarily an irritational or 
abnormal political orientation. In the socio- 
cultural contexts of many nations, embrace- 
ment of leftist radicalism may fit closely a- 
tational calculation of economic interests 
and the means to attain them. The tendency, 
noted by Lopreato (1967) and Lopreato and 
Chafetz (1970), of status inconsistent up- 
wardly- and downwardly-mobile individuals 
to embrace extreme left ideologies when the ` 
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social structure is closed to their demands 
- can be labelled “rational” insofar as extrem- 
ist ideologies are supported not as instru- 
ments of revenge but as potentially effective 
means for self-promotion when less costly 
ones are unavailable. Similarly, Germani’s 
(1966) account of the historical tendency of 
upwardly mobile groups in Latm America to 
generate extremist parties as instrumen:s to 
accelerate their arrival to positions of power 
_ seems far from irrational. 

In countries where certain structural cir- 
cumstances are present, development of ex- 
treme left political attitudes need not occur 
only among those suffering from personality 
abnormalities or being in some other sense 
deviant, but may well be brought about by 
processes of attitude formation identical to 
those leading to adoption of more moderate 
political attitudes. 

By the same reasoning, leftist radical at- 
titudes, rather than constituting a reaction 
against the insecurities of the past, may fol- 
low logically from the individual’s past so- 
cialization. Transmitted from parents to sons, 
learned in the social contexts of factory and 
trade union, shared in the subculture of blte- 
collar neighborhoods, the fierce hostility 
toward dominant classes associated with left- 
ist extremism may ensue less from a nega- 
tive emotional reaction against a hated past 
than from a positive identification with par- 
' ents, neighbors, and work companions. 

The sociology of extremist politics paral- 
lels at this point the sociology of deviance, 
where both reactive formations (Merton, 
1938; Cohen, 1955; Cloward and Ohlir, 
1960) and the logical consequences of dii- 
ferential socialization (Sutherland, 1960; 
Becker, 1963; Wheeler, 1967) have been 
employed as general explanatory frame- 
works. Unlike the sociology of deviance, most 
contemporary accounts of the etiology of 
leftist extremism have employed a relatively 
complex imagery of reactive formations to 
the neglect of theoretically more parsimoni- 
ous explanations via differential socialization. 

The alternative image of leftist radicalism 
emerging from the above discussion points 
to differential political socialization as a 
potentially crucial determinant. Nonreactive 
development of leftist radical attitudes im- 
plies their ensuing logically from past social- 
ization. Socialization also provides the nor- 
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mal channels through which the intellectual 
complexities of this orientation can be, 
learned and its relevance to rational plans 
toward attainment of individual goals appre- 
hended. 

This alternative causal account is certainly 
less dramatic than that provided by mass 
society theories. Put simply, the choice of 
some lower-class individuals to embrace 
leftist radicalism may well be a function of 
differertial exposure to this ideology and the 
political preferences of models encountered 
during the process of socialization, rather 
than of any dramatic shift caused by intol- 
erable insecurity or isolation. 

Three indicators of differential political so- 
cialization are available in these data: 

1. Type of Occupation. Dichotomized 
into: Secondary—factory and construction 
occupations—and Teritary—service occupa- 
tions. As noted by Goldrich (1965), factory 
and construction occupations, by providing 
a setting of repetitive interaction between 
individuals in similar structural positions, 
permit the circulation of class-relevant po- 
litical ideologies to a far greater extent than 
isolated service occupations. The latter, usu- 
ally of a “‘quasi-tertiary” or menial nature 
among the Chilean lower classes, isolate their 
occupants—-maids, gardeners, shoe shiners, 
etc.—from their class peers while confront- 
ing them frequently with individuals of 
higher socioeconomc standing and their po- 
litical views. 

2. Parental political preferences. Dichoto- 
mized into: Leftist—socialist or communist 
preferences—versus Non-lefisst-—preference 
for non-leftist political parties or no political 
preference. 

3. Dominant political tendencies in area 
of residence. Also dichotomized into: Leftist 
—setlements controlled by communist- or 
socialist-dominated neighborhood councils— 
versus Non-/efitst—settlements controlled by 
independent or Christian-Democratic lean- 
ing councils. 

Though crude, these variables provide an 
initial test of the differential socialization- 
leftist radicalism hypothesis. If the theory is 
correct, political socialization in factory and 
construction, occupations, by leftist parents, 
and in leftist-controlled areas of residence 
should all be associated with higher levels of 
leftist radicalism. 


LOWER-CLASS 


\ 

Correlation of type of occupation (second- 
ary occupations coded highest) and leftist 
party preferences in Table 2 is .22 (p<.01); 
with LRI, .17 (p<.01). Correlation of pa- 
rental political preferences (leftism coded 
highest) with leftist party preferences is .32 
(p<.01); with LRI, .27 (p<.01). Corre- 
lation of dominant political tendency in res- 
idential area (leftism coded highest) with 
the two dependent variables is .40 (p<.01) 
and .22 (p< .01), respectively. 

Though not absolutely high, all coefficients 
are significant and in the predicted direction. 
The fifth row of Table 2 presents the regres- 
sion of LRI on the three indicators of differ- 
ential political socialization. Regression co- 
efficients are all highly significant statistically 
and in the direction predicted by the theory. 
Multiple correlation is .342 (p<.01). A sim- 
ilar coefficient for leftist party preferences 
as dependent variable reaches .494. 

The last row of Table 2 presents the re- 
sults of adding to the regression of leftist 
radicalism on differential socialization varia- 
bles the effects of education, income, mass- 
media exposure, participation in voluntary 
associations, and personal isolation and up- 
rootedness. Inclusion of these eight addi- 
tional variables yields an increase in the 
multiple correlation of less than five points— 
389 (p<.01). Most of the increment is due 
to income and the radicalism-increasing ef- 
fects of neighborhood council participation 
and newspaper reading. Effects running in 
the direction anticipated by the theory of 
political primitivism are, without exception, 
statistically insignificant. 

Beyond association, however, the issue of 
causality is open to question for each indi- 
cator of differential political socialization. 
Type of occupation may be challenged as an 
indirect measure of socialization on the 
grounds that its correlations with leftist rad- 
icalism are actually due to common factors. 
Correlations of parental political attitudes 
and leftist radicalism are vulnerable to the 
possibility of selective distortion, with re- 
spondents’ present political beliefs biasing 
their recollection or reporting of parental 
attitudes. Similarly, relationships between 
dominant political orientation in area of resi- 
dence and leftist radicalism are open to the 
threat of self-selection, with leftist radicals 
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selectively moving into “red” areas and non- 
radicals selectively moving out of them. 

Some evidence in support of the hypothe- 
sized causal link between political orienta- 
tion of area of residence and leftist radical- 
ism is provided by examining the relationship 
between time of residence in the drea and 
political attitudes. As noted by Hyman 
(1967), if self-selection is the only factor 
producing an association between certain 
attitudes and residence in some area (or 
membership in some group), then duration - 
of residence in the area should not affect 
attitudes since these attitudes were present 
from the start. On the other hand, if social 
contacts in area of residence do affect atti- 
tudes, duration of residence should produce 
more or less favorableness to the attitudinal 
object depending on the dominant orienta- 
tion in the area. | pe 

In our specific case, if self-selection en- 
tirely accounts for the correlation between 
political orientation of area of residence and 
leftist radicalism, we would expect no varia- 
tion in the proportion of respondents sup- 
porting this ideology as a function of time 
of residence in the area, If differential politi- 
cal socializtion, on the other hand, plays a 
significant role in this association, we would 
expect a decrease in proportion of leftist 
radicals with increasing time of residence 
in non-leftist slum settlements and a corre- 
sponding increase with time of residence in 
leftist-controlled settlements. This is in fact 
what happens. 

Since most settlements studied were of 
recent creation, only three time-categories 
could be established. Percentage of leftist 
radicals ® among respondents living in leftist- 
controlled settlements for less than six months 
is 20%; among those living in these areas for . 
less than a year, it is 23.3%; for residents 
of one year or more, the figure is 32.5%. Left- 
ist radicals among those living in non-leftist 
settlements for less than six months is 
25.0%; this percentage decreases to 22.7% 
among those having lived there for less than a 
year, and 11.7% among residents of one year 
or more. 

To be noted is that not only do percentages 
behave in the direction predicted by the po- 
litical socialization hypothesis but that the 

8 Those scoring on or above one standard devia- 
tion in the leftist radical direction of LRL 
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leftist-dominated areas. Similar 


proportion of leftist radicals among new resi- 
dents (less than six months) is higher for 
non-leftists settlements than for leftist anes. 
This runs contrary to the alternative self- 
selection interpretation. Neither this difer- 
ence nor the difference among residents of 
less than one year is statistically significant. 
In the latter case, however, proportion of 
leftist radicals in leftist-controlled settle- 
ments is already higher than in non-leftist 
areas. A difference-of-proportions test for 
the category of one year or more of residence, 
that-is, among respondents haying had time 
to be thoroughly socialized in the political 
subculture of their settlement, yields a z- 
value of 4.24, significant at the .01 level in 
the direction of greater leftist radicalism in 
resu_ts, 
omitted here, are obtained with leftist party 
preferences as the dependent variable. 

The limitations of survey data prevent 
more conclusive examination of the causal 
linkages between political socialization indi- 
cators and leftist radicalism. Despite this 
shortcoming, present results seem to suppcrt 
the theory. The latter constitutes the more 
parsimonious interpretation since a plurality 
of variables is required to challenge causal 
explanation of these relationships in terms of 
a single differential socialization dimension. 

` Nonstatistical evidence in support of past 

socialization as the main determinant of po- 
litical extremism is provided by informal 
interviews with respondents whose initial in- 
terview schedules revealed the most consis=- 
ent support of leftist radical views. A forty- 
year-old woman, a former squatter, stated: 
“During the [squatter] invasion, the only 
ones who came to our help were people from 
the [Communist] Party and the Communist 
Youth, From the government and everyone 
else all we received were blows and threats. 
Since then I have voted Communist—TI have 
learned the hard way that the people mus: 
keep together, must help each other against 
the rich and the imperialist.” 

And a twenty-six-year-old plumber, active 
in his neighborhood Junta, stated: “My 
father was a union leader and a Communist 
all his life. More than once, he came home 
bleeding and beaten by the ‘pacos’ [police]. 
But he never gave up... . I guess I learned 
from him.” 

Results from this study are certainly not 
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final. Less crude measures of political sociali- 
zation -allowing a plurality of levels of expo- 
sure to extremist ideologies are necessary for 
a, more conclusive test of the theory. The 
initial support of the socialization-extremism 
hypothesis provided by these findings should 
enccurage more detailed investigations along 
this alternative theoretical path. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


This paper has employed data from a sam- 
ple of Chilean lower-class slum dwellers to 
test several theories concerning determinants 
of leftist radicalism. No support is found 
for hypotheses defining lower-class radical- 
ism as the product of the political primitiv- 
ism caused by lack of education, lack of 
mass media exposure and participation, and 
personal isolation from primary relation- 
ships. The consistent absence of fit between 
theory and empirical results leads to an 
examination of the assumptions underlying 
this set of hypotheses. Leftist radicalism is 
viewe by these theories as an abnormal or 
deviant development constituting, in essence, 
a simplistic emotional reaction to personal 
frustrations and solitude. An alternative 
image of this political ideology suggests that 
its emergence may follow normal processes 
of attitude development through differential 
exposure and influence of significant others. 
The tenets of leftist radical ideology, being 
non-self-evident, require a period of intel- 
lectual apprenticeship during the individual’s 
past socialization. This alternative view is 
tested through three indicators of differential 
political socialization. Results lend support 
to the hypothesis. 

Other investigations of lower-class leftist 
radicalism have arrived at similar conclu- 
sions. Fried’s (1967) careful study of com- 
munism among rural migrants to Northern 
italian cities finds this tendency due to the 
well developed communist system of chan- 
neling migrants toward active participation 
in the proper politically socializing groups. 
Occupations are found in factories where 
workers, foremen, and union stewards are 
communists. Housing is available mostly in 
“red” neighborhoods. Non-communist mi- 
grants are promptly socialized by the com- 
bined pressure of formal and informal asso- 
ciation during work and leisure. Nelson 
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(1969) appropriately notes that the label 
“communist” could be easily substituted in 
Fried’s description by that of any other po- 
litical party. 

Similarly, differential exposure mecha- 
nisms, rather than ignorance or isolation, are 
found by Petras and Zeitlin (1968) to be 
crucial determinants of leftist radicalism 
among Chilean peasants. A strong associa- 
tion is reported between closeness of peasant 
areas to leftist radical mining communities 
and peasant support of communist and so- 
cialist candidates during elections. 

Results of these and other studies in sup- 
port of differential political socialization as 
the main determinant of leftist radicalism 
cannot, however, be over-generalized. As 
stated above, when structural conditions in 
a society have favored emergence of power- 
ful extreme left parties, as in Italy and Chile, 
ensuing development of radical leftist orien- 
tations in individuals may easily follow the 
normal patterns of attitude development 
through differential socialization. When ex- 
treme left movements are a well-established 
part of the political landscape, support of 
these movements by lower-class individuals 
may well be a natural and, in fact, most ra- 
tional course of action. 

When structural circumstances, on the 
other hand, have not favored the growth of 
leftist radical organizations rendering exist- 
ing ones weak in numbers and alien to the 
main currents of national concern, the eti- 
ology of individual leftist radicalism may 
follow the abnormal, reactive course outlined 
by Lipset, Kornhauser, and others. National 
circumstances of this nature—exemplified by 
the relatively calm situations of the United 
States and other Western European countries 
at the time most theories of mass society and 
working-class authoritarianism were being 
written—may force existing extreme left or- 
ganizations to recruit among the most ignor- 
ant, most desperately isolated lower-class 
groups, in accordance with the causal ac- 
count provided by these theories. 

Causal explanations of the emergence of 
leftist radicalism, like other political atti- 
tudes, seem thus conditioned by the broader 
structural circumstances and general political 
framework in which development of individ- 
ual orientations takes place. Different soci- 
etal conditions may result in qualitatively 
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different etiologies of apparently identical 
political beliefs; contingent on them, the 
label “leftist radicalism” may conceal sig- 
nificantly different attitudinal phenomena. 

Finally, the alternative account of lower- 
class radicalism offered here is useful in 
pointing out the qualitative difference be- | 
tween the etiology of individual political 
attitudes and that of major political move- 
ments. Dramatic theories of reactive forma- 
tions in lower-class members often seem to 
extrapolate naively from the history of revo- 
lutions and extremist movements to individ- 
ual histories. It is a form of ecological 
fallacy to assume that structural tensions 
giving rise to leftist radical movements must 
be reflected or re-created in each and all of 
its- followers. The alternative explanatory 
path via differential socialization may pro- 
vide, in many instances, a more accurate 
explanation of individual political extremism. 
once the societal processes that led to the 
emergence and consolidation of the radical 
movement in the first place are satisfactorily 
understood. 


Appendix. Means, Standard Deviations, 
j and Upper and Lower Limits 
of Variables. ' 





Vari- 
able* ` Mean SD Lower Upper 
1 0.385 0.487 0.0 1.0 
2 0.000 4.610 -5.926 10.716 
3 4.453 2.800 0.0 14.0 
4 3.120 1.025 1.0 4.0 
5 3.414 0.932 1.0 4.0 
6 0.582 0.602 0.0 2.0 
7 0.589 0.571 0.0 2.0 
8 1.932 1.080 1.0 4.0 
9 0.542 0.499 0,0 1.0 
10 3.173%% 1.625 0.0 8.0 
11 0.419 0.494 0.0 1.0 
12 0.251 0.434 0.0 1.0 
13 0.296 0.457 0.0 1.0 


*See Table 2 for definitions. 
aeE 540.0 = U.S. $54.0; approximately, 
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On the basis of classical urban theory and Latin and Angle cultural differences, this paper 
first hypothesizes an increase in conformity to significant others (best friend, mother, father, 
priest) for middle-class Catholic male and female adolescents as one moves across four 


purposive samples: New York; St. Paul; San Juan, Puerto Rico; Merida, Yucatan. Second, . 


building on studies of parent-child interaction, it is hypothesized that parental (mother and/ 
or father) control anl support are positively related to conformity; and third, that a high 
degree of both control and support results in a high degree of conformity to significant 
others in eack sample. The findings selectively corroborate the first two hypotheses, except 
for conformity to best friend, and for the relationship between control and conformity, while 
the third hypothesis receives limited support. The findings suggest that conformity to “au- 
thoritative others’ (parents, priest) should be distinguished from conformity to peers 
(best friend), and that support from parents rather than control is associated with the 


adolescents’ tendency to conform to the expectations of authoritative otkers. 


research is viewed as one of the 

requisites of any social order (Inkeles, 
1968:80-81) and at the same time as one of 
the many “end products” of various sociali- 
zation processes, At the interpersonal be- 
havioral level, any individual is seen as con- 
forming in varying degrees to the attitudes 
and expectations of significant others in or- 
der to carry on sustained social interaction. 


f C ONFORMITY as the central focus of this 


* Revision of roundtable paper presented at the 
American Sociological Association Meeting August, 
1970, Washington, D. C. This research was sup- 
ported by NSF Grants GS 1806 and 2650 and 
NIMH Traineeships. We wish to thank Murray A. 
Straus and Viktor Gecas for helpful suggestions and 
Bernard Babbitt for computer programming as- 
sistance, 


Likewise, societies are seen as varying in the 
degree of conformity to significant others re- 
quired of their members. Thus, the purpose 
of this research is to test for hypothesized 
variation in conformity to significant others 
across samples from societies varying in in- 
dustrialization-urbanization as well as cul- 
tural prescriptions related to conformity, and 
to test hypothesized relationships between 
certain socialization processes (parental con- 
trol and support) and adolescent conformity ` 
within each sample. 


THEORETICAL RATIONALE 


The theoretical perspective developed here 
which links industrialization-urbanization 
and conformity to significant others can best 
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be viewed as an extension of classical urban 
theory. Writers such as Durkheim, Maine, 
Toennies, Simmel, Park and Wirth (1938) 
may be viewed as exponents of classical ur- 
ban theory which posits a decrease in tra- 
ditional face-to-face social relations and an 
increase in secondary social relations as in- 
dustrialization-urbanization increases (cf. 
Bell and Boat, 1957; Furstenberg, 1966; 
Stone, 1954; and Sussman, 1959, for cri- 
tiques of the classical view of urban life). 
This change in the basic nature of social re- 
lationships is seen as coincident with the rise 
of the rational mentality of the urbanite. 
Extending this line of reasoning to the in- 
terpersonal behavior level, it would be ex- 
pected that an individual living in an indus- 
trial-ubran center having a greater awareness 
‘of self and increased individuality could 
be expected to express that individualism by 
relying more on his own attitudes and ex- 
pectations rather than following the expec- 
tations of the significant other in anv 
interactional sequence. Thus, the first ky- 
pothesis can be stated as the higher a society 
ranks on the industrialization-urbanisation 
continuum the lower the tendency to con- 
form to the expectations of significant others. 
At the macrosociological level of analysis, 
@ particular society’s normative prescriptions 
about conformity must also be considered. 
The Latin American and Anglo American so- 
cieties selected in this research are seen as 
differing on normative prescriptions for con- 
formity, with the Latin cultures seen as val- 
uing and encouraging intra-familial types of 
conforming behavior (Diaz-Guerrero, 1955; 
Fernandez-Marina et al, 1958). Landy 
(1959:120) finds this cultural value reflected 
in the fact that having respect for one’s el- 
ders is closely associated with being a good 
child, which is closely connected with being 
an obedient child in the Latin cultures. 
Having stated the hypothesized relation- 
ship between the macrosociological variables 
of industrialization-urbanization and culture 
to patterns of conformity, we next traced the 
linkage through intermediate variables to 
microsociological mechanisms of Socializa- 
tion toward conformity. The theoretical 
development here does not attempt to 
develop the links between macro, intermedi- 
ate, and micro variables but rather moves 
from the macrosociological level to intra- 
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familial analysis. It is assumed that an im- 
portant part of socialization toward conform- 
ity occurs within the family setting but by 
no means all (cf. Inkeles, 1968:88-94, and 
Brim, 1968, for discussions of the need to in- 
clude more than the early parent-child varia- 
bles in socialization studies). The task for 
this research is limited to those aspects of 
family interaction assumed to result in con- 
formity; it ignores the many nonfamilial and 
intermediate variables characteristic of 
the industrialization-urbanization experience 
which may have some effect on conformity. 

The theoretical model of socialization is 
derived in part from the literature of child 
psychology and sociology. According to 
Straus (1964b:389), “probably the two most 
central’ family variables to emerge from 
recent empirical research on parent-child 
interaction are parental control and support. 
Although other variables are also relevant 
(cf. Becker, 1964, and Aronfreed, 1969, for 
suggestions), these two have been chosen 
both for their theoretical potential, e.g., they 
can be linked to instrumental and expressive 
dimensions of small groups, and their empiri- 
cal usefulness (cf. Heilbrun and associates 
research referred to below). For definitional 
purposes, “control” refers to that quality of 
interaction which is perceived by the child as 
constraining him to do what the socializing 
agent wants; “support” refers to that qual- 
ity of the interaction which is perceived by 
the child as establishing a positive affective 
relationship between him and the socializing 
agent (modified from Straus, 1964a). The 
definitions are “content free” and qualitative 
variables of parental interaction. 

The conceptual convergence can be sum- 
marized in a two-dimensional property space 
built around the control and support axes. 
The parent-child interaction is first labeled 
according to the quality of the parent’s be- 
havior (cf. Becker, 1964). On the assump- 
tion that different degrees of parental control 
and support produce different “end products” 
in the form of the socialized child, the same 
axes can now be conceived as locating social- 
psychological types of children. However, a 
review of the studies cited in justification of 
this superimposition (cf. Becker, 1964; 
Rollins, 1967; Straus, 1964a) reveals that 
the postulated links between parental sup- 
port and control and child behavior have not 
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been adequately verified: None of the studies, 
for example, reports both control and sup- 
port for both mother and father with respect 
to the same dependent variable (Thomas, 
1968). One of the few studies which meas- 
ured control and support for each parent is 
reported in two articles, each of which treats 
a single parent with different dependent vari- 
ables (Maccoby, 1961; Sears, 1961). The 
present study attempts to clarify some of 
these issues by analyzing each parent sepa- 
rately, as well as both combined. 

The socialized types of children associated 
with each combination of control and sup- 
port have been variously labeled (cf. Chart 
1). The psychologists Heilbrun eż al. (1967: 


CHART 1. eer a MOTHER OR FATHER CON- 
TROL AND SUPPORT AND POSTULATED 
PERSONALITY TYPES 


High Support a 


(Ego Strength) 

LOW CONTROL & H CONTROL & 
HIGH SUPPORT” cite SUPPORT 
(LC-+-HS) (HC+HS) 

A accepted ~ 1. overprotected 
inendly 2. conforming 
Low Control High Control 
(Extraversion) (intraversion) 

LOW CONTROL & HIGH CONTROL 
LOW SUPPORT LOW SUPPORT 
(LC-+-HS) C-+LS) 
1. ignored 1. rejected 
. Aggressive 2. withdrawn 





upport 
(Ego Weakness) 
2 Adapted from Straus, 1964a, and cf. Becker, 1964. 


Note 1. Heilbrun e$t al, 1967. 
2. Rollins, 1967; Straus, 19644, 


268) use adjectival qualifiers of the child 
from the aspect of maternal behavior; they 
call tbe four types: accepted, overprotected, 
ignored, and rejected. The past tense of the 
qualifiers focuses attention on the interac- 
tional history from parent to child. The child 
development literature summarized by 
Becker (1964), Straus (1964a) and Rollins 
(1967) uses similar adjectival qualifiers, but 
of the child’s behavior. The global terms 
chosen by Rollins are: friendly, conforming, 
aggressive and withdrawn. 

Although the empirical evidence summar- 
ized by the reviewers is not compelling (cf. 
Thomas, 1968, for a more detailed analysis 
of each reported research), it carries the 
suggestion that these two dimensions of par- 
ent-child interaction are related to patterns 
of conformity. However, none of the research 
cited in the reviews explicitly operationalized 
conformity as complying with the expecta- 
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tions of significant others. Those variables 
nearest to this dimension of conformity were 
rule enforcement (Maccoby, 1961), adult 
role taking (Levin, 1958) and high compli- 
ance (Meyers, 1944). Weigert and Thomas 
(1970), considering religious behavior as a 
type of conformity, found, links between 
parental support and some dimensions of 
religiosity for adolescent boys. Extending 
these empirical findings, the second hypothe- 
sts is that both parental control and support 
are positively related to conformity to sig- 
nificant others. This relationshp is posited to 
be an invariant relationship, that is, to hold 
within each sample even though the absolute 
level of conformity is expected to vary across 
samples. It is posited to hold across cultures 
and sex of respondents as well. A corollary 
to the second hypothesis is that girls will 
conform more than boys in each of the sam- 
ples (cf. Barry, et al., 1957, and Maccoby, 
1966, for documentation of sex differences in 
numerous cultures). 

The theoretical perspective developed here 
contains an additional hypothesis related to 
control and support and their joint effects 
upon patterns of conformity. The third hy- 
pothesis is that high parental control in com- 
bination with high parental support results 
in high conformity (thus, the labeling of the 
high + high quadrant in Chart 1 as the ex- 
perience resulting in a child socialized toward 
conformity). Even though the reviews of the 
literature cited above note the necessity of 
considering control and support jointly, only 
two of the studies analyzed the joint effects, 
and these studies (Maccoby, 1961; Sears, 
1961) had very small N’s (16 and 4 respec- 
tively) in the high control and high support 
cell, (Cf. Heilbrun eż al., 1966; Heilbrun and 
Orr, 1965 and 1966, for more recent exam- 
ples of the combining of control and support 
with cognitive and motivational measures as 
dependent variables). The postulated jomt 
effect of control and support is also.expected 
to hold across each sample and for boys and. 
girls. 


METHODOLOGY 


Sample. Purposive samples were chosen 
from middle-class, Catholic, boys’ and girls’ 
high schools in each of four cities: New 
York; St. Paul; San Juan, Puerto Rico; and 
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Merida, Yucatan. Since it was judged to be 
difficult to obtain sufficient numbers of non- 
Catholic respondents in Latin American 
schools (Spain also, in the planned extension 
of this research—data are currently being 
processed from Spain and Germany), the 
decision was made to restrict the study to 


TABLE 1. 
New York 
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lecting comparable high schools in each city 
and choosing respondents of about the same 
age. Each of the schools is conducted by a 
Catholic Religious Order. Only respondents 
currently living with both parents are in- 
cluded in the analysis, The sample charac- 
teristics + are given in Table 1. 


SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS 
St. Paul - 


San Juan . Meri 


Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Females 


i 


Number of Respondents 178 187 24 205 157 146 163 180 
Mean Age 

Respondents 15.7 15.8 16.0 15.9 16.3 16.4 16:7 16.2 

Father 45 45 45 45 45 44 46 46 

Mother 42 42 42 42 41 41 40 41. 
Mean Parental Educa- 

tion (in years) 

Father 13.5 12.6 13.9 -13.7 15.2 15.6 11.8 12.9 

Mother 12.5> -18:2 12:9 12.7 14.0 13.5 9.2 9.5 
Father's Occupation i 

(Per cent in each 

category) 

Technical or 

Professional 20 16 20 23 38 33 36 32 
Proprietor or 
Official i? 17 23 23 41 41 45 37 

Other White Collar 36 32 34 28 20 26 14 28 

Blue Collar* 26 36 23 26 2 1 6 1 
Percentage of 

Non-Catholic 

Fathers 5 E: 7 LO 5 7 5 12 

Mothers 4 2 2 2 2 1 1 1 
Mean Number of Children 3.7 3.8 4,8 5.5 3.7 $3.3 5.2 4.8 


*The respondents falling in this category consisted mainly of foremen and craftsmen. 


Catholic adolescents. The relative advan- 
tages of greater control of religious affilia- 
tion, since it was known that conformity and 
' religion are related (Lenski, 1961), was 
weighed against loss of generalizability to a 
wider population. Similar practical consider- 
ations were involved in the decision to re- 
strict the study to middle-class adolescents. 
Funding for the research would not allow a 
detailed study of conformity across social 
classes, although it was known that conform- 
ity was related to class (Kohn, 1969). An 
attempt was made to control for age, socio- 
economic status, broken families, educa- 
tional context and religious affiliation by se- 


Questionnaire Construction. The question- 
naire was designed to be self-explanatory and 
administered in group settings by the regu- 
lar classroom teacher, who handled over 


1 It will be noted from Table 1 that the samples 
are relatively comparable. The major difference ap- 
fears to be between the Anglo and Latin samples 
on the dimension of father’s occupation. Correla- 
tion coefficients were computed between father’s oc- 
cupation, control, support, and conformity. The 
correlations are consistently very low, and some 
ate positive and some negative. Apparently the 
small amount of variation in social class in these 
semples is not significantly related to elther support 
irom parents or conformity to the expectations of 
significant otkers. 
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one-half the administrations. An earlier ver- 


sion was pretested on Catholic college girls, - 


and minor changes were made. The ques- 
tionnaire was then translated into Spanish 
by a Mexican. Difficulties were discussed 
and modifications made in consultation with 
the authors, both of whom speak Spanish. In 
Puerto Rico, a retired professional translator 
made a back translation into English. When- 
ever, in the judgment of the two investiga- 
tors, a discrepancy emerged between the 
back-translated English and the original 
English questionnaire, it was discussed with 
the translator until a mutually agreeable so- 
lution was reached. Although this is not an 
“iterative back translation” procedure (An- 
derson, 1967), it does to some degree ap- 
proach that ideal. Analysis of the support, 
control and conformity scales used in this 
study revealed that there were no significant 
differences on these measures from bilingual 
respondents answering in either English or 
Spanish (cf. Thomas and Weigert, 1969, for 
a more detailed treatment of the bilingual 
comparisons and of the use of bilinguals in 
determining equivalence of measurement 
across cultures). Since the scale scores for 
the bilinguals did not differ depending on 
whether they were responding in English or 
Spanish, some degree of confidence is 
achieved in the equivalence of measurement 
in the Anglo and Latin cultures. In a further 
attempt to improve measurement, the re- 
sponse categories were counterbalanced wher- 
ever possible. These counterbalanced forms 
were distributed alternatively so that ap- 
proximately every other respondent received 
a different form. 
Industrialisation-Urbanization and Cul- 
ture. Cities were judgmentally rated on in- 
dustrialization-urbanization and culture, 
rather than numerically measured. Merida, 
isolated on the undeveloped Yucatan penin- 
sula, clearly differs from New York and St. 
Paul in degree of Latin culture and indus- 
trialization, whereas San Juan is posited to 
lie between Merida and the mainland cities 
on the relevant variables (Steward, 1956). 
On the urban continuum, New York City 
exceeds St. Paul, while St. Paul and San Juan 
outrank Merida, an almost preindustrial city 
of ca. 200,000 inhabitants, sans skyscrapers. 
This ranking of the four samples is quantita- 
tively reflected in the identical ordering of 


the three countries: United States, Puerto 
Rico, and Mexico, from which ‘the samples 
are drawn on such variables as: percentage 
of the population in cities and (in reverse 
order) percentage of working age population 
employed in agriculture (Russett, 1964). 
When the Latin to Anglo cultural continuum 
is combined with the industrialization- 
urbanization continuum, it can be seen that 
the two continua reinforce each other in their 
predicted effect upon the degree of conform- 
ity according to the theoretical model with 
New York<St. Paul<San Juan < Merida 
on conformity to significant others. Since this 
mutural reinforcement of the two macro 
variables also confounds their effects, it is 
not possible to arrive at unambiguous con- 
clusions regarding their individual effect, in 
this research design. 

Parental Behavior Measures. The control 


and support variables were measured by the 
short form of the Cornell Parent Behavior ~ 


Description (Bronfenbrenner, 1961; Deve- 
reux, 1965; Rodgers, 1968). Control and 


support for mother and father were each- 


measured by a Likert scale of four items. 


These two scores were summed to yield | 


measures of parental control and support. 
Rodgers (1968) reports average inter-ttem 
consistency correlations of .62 and .69 for 
mother control and support, and .63 and .73 
for father control and support. Consistency 


coefficients calculated across our four sam- . 


ples averaged .27 and .41 for mother control 
and support, and .34 and .50 for father con- 
trol and support. Test-retest stability co- 
efficients from a sample of high school girls 
averaged .59 and .75 for mother control and 
support, and .62 and .80 for E control 
and support. 

A limitation of these measures is that they 
assume the respondent is in fact recalling 
past events, the general effect of which an- 
tedates what is indicated by the responses to 
the conformity questions. In other words, it 
is assumed that parental control and support 
are the causal variables, antecedent-in time, 


although no attempt is ‘made to test the fit 


of a causal model. 

Conformity Measures. The instrument de- 
veloped for this research places the respon- 
dent in a hypothetical situation in which he 
is asked to resolve a dilemma. This technique 
has been used ‘in past research with some 
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evidence of reliability and validity (Deve- 
reux, 1965; Brittain, 1963; 1966). The 
measure used here differs from earlier meas- 
ures In two ways. First, the respondent is 
asked to resolve the dilemma by doing what 
. “you want to do” in each of the specific situ- 
ations or else by doing what the significant 
other (e.g., father, mother, priest, or best 
friend) “wants you to do,” i.e., by choosing 
between self and a specific other. Measures 
used in the research cited above had the re- 
spondent resolve the dilemma by choosing 
between pressures coming from parents or 
peers. The second change is that either father 
or mother is used in each specific dilemma as 
the significant other instead of both together 
as parents. This was done to allow compari- 
son of conformity patterns to father and 
mother since these might be expected to vary 
according tc the contro] and support patterns 
of each parent. In addition, the <lternate 
forms of the questionnaire counterbalanced 
father and mother as the significant other in 
each situation, thus hopefully controlling for 
a parent-situation interaction effect in the 
responses. The following is an example of 
the situational dilemmas used: 


Your father thinks that a particular pair of 
shoes looks good on you and that you should 
buy them. You do not like them. What would 
you really do? 


Refuse to buy the shoes 


( ) () 
absolutely fairly I guess 
certain certain sO 
OR 
Buy the shoes anyway 
() () () 
I guess fairly absolutely 
SO certain certain 


Raw scores for three items, each with a range 
of 1 to 6, were summed for each of the four 
significant others, and these subscale scores 
were then summed yielding a total conform- 
ity score. Since conformity to significant 
others is not necessarily conceived as unidi- 
mensional, the global conformity score is for 
summary purposes only, and the relationship 
between any of the independent variables 
and conformity can be ascertained by using 
the specific significant other subscale scores. 

Test-retest stability coefficients for the 
items from the sample of high school girls 


averages .57 for conformity to father, .53 
for conformity to mother, .58 for conformity 
to priest, and .56 for conformity to friend. 
The stability coefficient for the four subscale 
scores were .74, .66, .42, and .39 respectively. 
Inter-item correlations across the eight 
schools averaged .23 for conformity to father 
and mother items, .17 for conformity to 
friend, and .12 for conformity to priest. The 
two estimates of reliability appear to indicate 
that conformity to father is the most reliable 
measure. Conformity to mother is next, with 
conformity to priest and friend being the 
lowest in reliability. 

A measure of religious practice conformity 
was constructed by summing the responses 
to questions asking how often the subject at- 
tended church, received communion and went 
to confession. This more behavioral measure 
of conformity was employed to allow com- 
parisons between it and the measures of con- 
formity to significant others as an indication 
of construct validity. The three religious 
practice items yielded an average test-retest 
stability coefficient of .87 with an average 
inter-item consistency coefficient of .55 across 
the schools. The more behaviorally specific 
measure of conformity to religious practice 
appears to be the most reliable of the con- 
formity measures. 


FINDINGS 


The first hypothesis predicts an inverse 
relationship between industrialization-urban- 
ization and conformity with the four cities in 
the following hypothesized order on con- 
formity: New York <St, Paul < San Juan < 
Merida. Table 2 presents the mean conform- 
ity scores, across sample ranks, and t tests 
between adjacent means. The general pat- 
tern of the data supports the hypothesized 
relationships with New York the least con- 
forming cn eight of the ten independent 
comparisons (not including the summary 
conformity score) and Merida being most 
conforming on seven of the ten comparisons. 
St. Paul has the predicted rank on six of ten 
comparisons while San Juan has the pre- 
dicted rank on seven out of the ten. The 
greatest deviation from the predicted pat- 
tern occurs on the conformity to best friend 
measure with St. Paul, San Juan, and Merida 
deviating from their predicted ranking. The 
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TABLE 2. MEANS, ACROSS SAMPLE RANK ORDERING AND T VALUES OF CONFORMITY SCORES BY CITY AND SEX 
Urban-culture Dimension 
` t. 
Bale N=178 Male N=242 Male NeL57 Male N=163 
Female N=205 x Female Ne1l46 P Female N=180 
Conformity Measures Mean Rank t Valoe Mean Rank t Valus Rank t Value Mean Rank 
1. Conformity to Father 
le 7.98 x - 8 77 4 1.5 81 2 4. 2ate 9.6 1 
Females 8.7 4 1.4 91 3 2.24b 9.8 2 8 10.1 1 
2. Conformity to Mother : 
Males 7.2 3 -1,2 6.9 4 2. 84k dar R 1.8* 8.3 1 
Fenales 8.0 4 2.54 8.7 3 1.0 9.0 2 1.4 9.8 1 
3. Conformity to Priest ; 
Males 4.8 4 1.6% 5.2 3 3.2k 6.0 2 8.344% 6.5 1 
Feualas 5.5 4 2.78% 5.9 3 3.8*** 6.8 2 6,1*** 8.6 1 
4, Conformity to Priend 
Nales 8.3 4 % 600m 9.2 2 mf . 9.3 1 7 9.14 3 
9.1 4 5.) 10.6 1 -2.64 9.8 3 6 10.0 2 
5. Conformity to 
Religious Practice . 
Males. 10.2 4 3, ghee 11.2 3 2.1* 11.7 2 2.8%% 12.6 1 
Females 12.2 4 1.4 12.5 3 4,1*** 153.3 -2.0* 12.8 
6. Total Conformity to 
- Significant Others 
+2+3 + 4) 
Males 28.3 4 1.1 29.0 3 2.5% 31.0 2 5.Qeee 35.4 1 
Females 3.3 4 Ate 4,2 3 1.5 35.3 2° 3 Gees 38.4 1 


ee eee eee one Paul Negative t values indi- 
direction ction. 


aTh t 
Gate a difference between means in the 
bs 
* P< .05, 


ee P< Ol, P< 00l, 


opposite to predi 
Significance levels are for one-tailed t test not requiring the equal variance assumption; 


“This mmber is the rank ordering of that nean across the four samples. A rank of (1) is the highest on that con- 


formity messure. 


dietis on the Cone sl gal loin othe? Gonforaity eubsealé “ecotes were Sbtalaad by aubteacHng hs wars Se 


ceived from a constant of 20. ee ee ee a a a 


formity. On the total conformity score a constant of 80 was 
among the scores in the table would be isemorphic 


hypothesis is generally supported for both 
male and female respondents. The summary 
score of conformity to significant others 
{conformity to father, mother, priest, and 
best friend) ranks all the samples in the 
predicted ordering with four of the six dif- 
ferences of means statistically significant. 
The Latin samples are generally more con- 
forming than Anglo samples. 

The second hypothesis that doth control 
and support from parents would be signifi- 
cant sources of variation in patterns of con- 
formity within each sample representing 
different degrees of industrialization-urbani- 
zation is only partially supported. Table 3 
presents the F values from the three-way 
analysis of variance which clearly indicates 
that support is consistently related to con- 
formity to father, mother, priest and religious 
practice, but not to conformity to best friend. 
With respect to control, it is obviously not 
related to patterns of conformity as measured 
by the dilemma resolution or religious prac- 
tice techniques. Of the 24 tests using pa- 
rental control (contro! from father added to 
control from mother) only one is significant. 
When control is analyzed separately by par- 


equaled high con- 
a T e E ee pe eee 
conformity 


used, 
with greater or lesser degrees of 


ent, it can be seen that control from father 
is related on only two measures of conform- 
ity (conformity to father and conformity 
to mother) for one sample only (St. Paul). 
The data cannot support the hypothesized 
relationship between parental control of the 
child and patterns of conformity to either 
significant others or religious practice (cf. 
Weigert and Thomas, 1970, for similar re- 
sults). 

The well-known finding that girls conform 
more than boys is replicated in this data. 
Table 3 shows that sex is consistently a sig- 
nificant source of variation in the conformity 
scores in the various dimensions of con- 
formity. A comparison of the mean scores in 
Table 2 indicates that the direction of the 
difference is as expected with girls having 
higher conformity scores than the boys in 
every one of the 24 comparisons. This con- 
sistent sex difference adds construct validity 
to the dilemma resolution technique for mea- 
suring conformity. 

The third hypothesis that the joint effect 
of high parental support and control pro- 
duces the greatest degree of conformity re- 
ceives only limited support. Table 3 shows 
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“Table 3. F Ratios and Significance Levels for Support, Control and Sez Across Dimensions of Conforaity, 
Parents Father Mother 
Measures of New St. San Merida Now St. Sen Merida New St. San Morida 
Conformity to: York Paul Juan York Paul Juan York Paul Juan 
N=365 N=447 N=303 N=343 Ne365  M=447 N=303 N2343  N=365 N»=447  N=303 N=365 

1. Father : 

“Support 24. 5tik 25. 384k 10 Aaah ip OAA 24, 4eee 36,.08%8 5,38 14.74tA 8.78% 10.48#* 2,2 135.7988 
Control 9 3, -7 1.5 ae 7.28 a5 2.5 1.2 -3 .1 -J 
Sox 5,5% 27,44%% 26.14% 2,2 5.2* 25 ana 25.1%4k 1.6 6.0* 30. o*a 25.9844 2.4 4 
Interactions? 5. 2%)? 5.64) 4.1*)© 6.3*) 

2. Mother 
Support 1.7 34,19** 10.198* 10.2988 3,1 22.8%*8 7.20 4.5% 2.6 31.8**a 5, B 135.388 
Control .0 é .0 0 0 5.2* ol 3 07 6 3.0 
Sox 6.5% 42,7888 17,5088 17,188 6,68  43.5A4k 16,4888 15,788 6,48 tis S*ag 17. ‘Saan 17.0348 
Interactions* 5.7*) 

3. ost 2 
Support 4. 4r 4. 8> 1.5 3.9" 3.4 7.0%" -3 -3 .0 3.7 3.2 5.6 
Control 4 1.3 -7 2 0 -7 -2 el 2.6 ol -0 4 
Interactions* 5.5%) 4.2#) 4.9%) 

4. Friend 
Support 2 0 2.5 1.2 1.7 -5 1.3 4 1.7 3 el 2.5 
Control 4 4 4.1% 1.1 8 ol 1,9 3.2 3 5 1.6 -0 
Sex 7.744 23.4848 2.0 p 6.28% 8.488 235,104 1.9 6.2% 7.88% 23.288% 1.7 4 6.04 
Interactions” 3.6%) 6.2*) 

5. Religious Practice 
Support 27.198&* 24.0888 1.4 4.5% 19,8*8# ea 2 3.8% B.5** 27.9rA%t 3.7 4.2° 
Control ol 8 2.5 ok 0 ° | a4 6 2 0 5 
Sex 57.6898 JB, ZAAN 37.0888, 8 54, gana asleeee 3S. 5aaf 4 S7.1#ek 43.1888 56,4008 6) 
Interactions 8.6k)” * 4.1%) 

6. Significant Others 

{Total = 1+2+3+4) i 
Support 10.4884 24,9808 6,188 15, 9aee §g,gk 29, GARA 4,0A 7.648 2.7 15.2888 2.488 18,7888 
Control 0 2.3 ° mG . "5.6% g ol -å -2 ol 1.3 
Sex 16.9k 54, GRAA JI, OARA 11, 38a ]7,24kk 5G GARA 7J GhAk Q BAR JG BRAM GO ZAkA TI JAAA 11, SAR 
.05; ET „01l; **áp < „001. 
poal y signif cant interaction TROS are reported. CInteraczion of Control and Support. 
Interaction of Control and Sex i oteraczion of Support, Control, and Sex. 


that interaction terms are only sporadically 
significant sources of variation in the con- 
formity scores, thus leading to the conclusion 
that: there is no statistically significant joint 
effect of control and support as hypothe- 
sized. The joint effects of support and con- 
trol as evidenced by significant -F’s do not 
form any patterns, i.e., they do not hold 
across samples nor do they appear in any one 
_ sample across all measures of conformity. In 
a further attempt to discover discernible pat- 
terns in the data, each of the four-cell means 
in the four socialization experiences was 
ranked on each measure of conformity. Table 
4 presents the cell rankings which indicates 
that with the exception of conformity to 
best friend, those respondents reporting high 
contro] and high support tend to rank high- 
est on conformity. This pattern emerges most 
clearly for father control and support. On 
the measures of conformity to father, mother, 
. priest and religious practice, in only eight 
of the forty comparisons does the high con- 
trol and high support cell fail to rank high- 
est. All but one of these exceptions occurs 
in the Merida sample, thus leading to the 
conclusion that there is evidence in the other 
samples that control from father when com- 
bined with support from father leads to 
greatest conformity. This relationship ap- 
pears to hold for both boys and girls. 

In summary, the data support the hypoth- 


- 


esized inverse relationship between industri- 
alization-urbanization and conformity. Sup- 
port from parents is significantly and 
positively related to conformity to father, 
mother, and priest, but not to best friend. 
This finding holds for both boys and girls. 
Boys are consistently less conforming than 
girls in all four cities. Control is not a sig- 
nificant source of variation in conformity to 
significant others in any of the four cities. 
The joint effect of control and support from 
parents receives only limited support in the 
suggestive evidence that control and support 
from father combine to produce high con- 
formity in each of the samples except Merida. 


DISCUSSIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Although this research cannot claim to be 
a precise test of the classical urban theory 
which posited an inverse relationship be- 
tween conformity and industrialization-ur- 
banization, it does support the general theo- 
retical position when applied to intra-familial 
“others,” religious “other,” and conformity 
to religious practice. Four of the five differ- 
ent measures of conformity show differ- 
ences * between the St. Paul and New York 


2 As an indication of the strength of association, 
Omega-square (Hays, 1963:327) was computed on 
the data in Table 2. A comparison of New York 
(males) with Merida on priest conformity yielded 
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TABLE 4, RANKING OF MEAN CONFORMITY SCORES BY SOCIALIZATION EXPERIENCE ACROSS PARENT AND CITY 





Conformity To: Parents Father Mother 
os os Males _, Females Males Females 


Hw iW Hic Hi we L KLEL Mi wee Kee wee KkeUe eK K 





1. Father NYP i 2.34 12a 5 1 2 4 3 12 4 3 4-23 4 2 24° 
«Sp 1 2 43 13: 2 4 1t 24 353 12 3 4 12353 4 2148 2 
SJ 1 2 34 1 2 4 3 12 3 4 12 43 2 i 4 3S 12 3 å 
M 2 1 43 132 4 12 5 4 «223 4 2 1 4 «3 íi 2 3 4 
2. Mothar NY + 2 43 j 2 š -4 12 4 3 12 4 3 124 3 1 3 4 2 
SP 2 2.3 4 L 24 & il 2 4 3 12 4 3 2 1 3 4 1 2 4 3 
SJ ` L 243s 213 4 LŽ AS 22-da 124 3 2 1 5 4 
M 2 1 34 2 1 3 4 2 1 4 3 21 4 8 U S E Be DS E 
3. Priest NY 2 3 a43 2 2 ope oS 4. a aAa DM3 214 3 24 3 1 
SP E 2 34 1 4 2 3 E2 43 14 5 2 1.2 3 4 3 2 å 1 
SJ l1 3 42 1 2 35 4 13 4 2 14 3 2 135 4 2 12 4 3 
M L ozas z? 3 LTA 2 3° 3 4 7204 a2 3 L 24 3 13 2 4 
4. Friend NY i 2 25. ££ os 4 AS 2 2S Bese ae S. a SL a 
SP s -1 24> Bs Ty 5 1 2 4 31 2 4 42 5:1 3 4 L 2 
SJ 3 241 4 2 1 3 4 2 3 1 42 1 3 3 2 4 1 351 2 3,5 
M 3 142 312 4 3241 31 4 2 213 4 213 4 
5. Religious 
Practice 
NY 2 + 34% iż a 3 123 4 12 4 53 1 2 3 4 12 4 3 
SP l1 2 43 1 2 4 3 12 4 s L24 3 124 8 1 2 4 3 
SJ 2 314 2213 å I 42 3 351 4 2 2 13 + 2 1 3 å 
M $ 2 94 2 4 3" d 3 2 4 1 21 34 3% 1 2 4 2 1 3 4 
6. Total Signifi- 
cant Others 
(1+2+3+4) : 
NY 2 3 34 i z4 3 1 2 4 3 42 4 3 2 1 4 3 1 4 3 2 
SP 1 2 3 4 1 3 2 4 l 2 4 3 12 35 4 123 4 1 2 4 3 
SJ 1 2 435 1 2 35 4 1 2 4 3 12 4 3 1 3 4 2 2 1 3 4 
M 2? 1 43 2 1 3 4 2 12 4 3 21 3 4 2 1 4 3 1 2 3 4 





socialization iences where HS+HC=hi support ined with :, HS+LC= support combined with 
low control; Ia i noort ceonined with Mek contro O ned wih kieh contral i Bele pee 
babbreviation for the samples where NY=Now York; SP=St. Paul; SJ=San Juan, Puerto Rico; MeMerida, Yucatan. 


samples (Table 2). Likewise, Latin cultures Admittedly this analysis is at the macro level 
are more conforming than the Anglo, al- using gross indicators of industrialization- 
though there is a partial confounding effect urbanization variables, but their potential 
of urbanicity with culture in the research fruitfulness should encourage further re- 
design. The comparison identifying the clear- search to clarify the relationship of conform- 
est cultural differences is that between St. ity to significant others and the larger social 
Paul and San Juan, since these are probably milieu. 

more similar on urbanicity than any two of If the macromovement of modernizatio 

the other cities (the eight conformity com- characterized by industrialization and ur- 
parisons for father, mother, priest and re- banization results in increasing differentia- 
ligious practice are in the predicted direction, tion (Bellah, 1964) and pluralization of 
and six of them are statistically significant). symbolic worlds (Berger, 1967), then this 
— M process needs to be studied through the inter- 
lh t a TE Te eer 26. mediate level and on to the interpersonal 

us, of the v in priest confo : : : : 

be accounted for by Leonie where the ne behavi Ue level, especially in the family. The 
fall on the industrialization-urbanization con- ‘plications of this research are that mod- 
tinuum. Those t values around 3.0 in Table 2 would €rnization leads to decreased conformity to 
account for about 2% of the variance. Thus, cau- significant others within the family (father 
tion should be exercised in interpreting the differ- gor mother) and to significant. others repre- 


ences between means given the size of N’s in each ° . 
of the samples. Further caution should be exer- senting social values espoused by the parents 


cised in interpreting urbanicity as the cause of the (conformity to priest; and note all respon- 
difference in conformity means between any two dents are Catholic), as well as decreased 
cities. Cross sectional data from two groups of conformity in the behavioral realm of reli- 


aolescents in each of two cities, no matter how io : wat 
large the differences, are not sufficient for “proof” 6} be P However, = research indi 
that urbanicity is the cause. The data are merely cates that tendency to conform to the expec- 


consistent with the interpretation stemming from [tations of best friend does not show the 
classical urban theory. predicted patterns. 
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By combining the significant others of 
father, mother, and priest into a catezory 
called “authoritative others” (see Gerth and 
Mills, 1953, for a discussion of this category 
of significant others and its relationship to 
the generalized other), it is possible to spe- 
cify the types of conformity relevant to the 
findings. The data indicate that it is pri- 
marily conformity to the expectations of 
authoritative others that is inversely related 
to the development of industrialization-ur- 
banization. This type of conformity to au- 
thoritative others should not be equated 
with Riesman’s other directedness. The au- 
thoritative other is more similar to Kohn’s 
(1969:32-37) conception of conformity to 
authority. Conformity to the expectations 
of best friend would be closest in meaning to 
Reisman’s other directedness. This type of 
conformity (category of best friends) is not 
consistently related to industrialization-ur- 
banization. 

When we consider the social change impli- 
cations in the cross-sectional data, some 
questions are raised by this research. Does 
modernization bring a decrease in conformity 
to authoritative others, or merely a shift in 
who the authoritative others become in in- 
dustrialized-urbanized societies? If Gerth and 
Mills’ theorizing (1953:99-101) is accurate, 
conformity to authoritative others would de- 
crease when conflicting expectations among 
authoritative others increase. Increased in- 
dustrializaion-urbanization may not decrease 
the number of authoritative others but may 
produce different authoritative others, some 
with conflicting expectations. Research in 
this area might well focus on the intermeci- 
ate variables between the macrosociological 
variables of industrialization-urbanization 
and micro variables of conformity to signifi- 
cant others. For example, research might 
show that, as industrialization-urbanizati 
increases, the educational institutions assume 
a more prominent place in any given society 
and that conformity to the expectations of 
the educational authoritative others might 
well increase instead of decrease, wherezs 
conformity to more traditional authoritative 
others (parents and priests) decreases. 

The other major finding of this research 
(Hypotheses Two and Three)—that parentel 
support is positively related to patterns af 
conformity while parental control is not, and 
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that there is only limited support for the 
joint effects of control and support—war- 
rants further discussion. In the case of the 
failure of control to be related to conformity, 
the reseercher is forced to consider both his 
theoretical rationale ® and the measurement 
of the construct. There is some evidence in 
the data for the credibility of the measure 
of control m that mothers are reported as 
more controlling than fathers, which agrees 
with previous findings (Droppleman and 
Schaefer, 1963 and Devereux ef al., 1962). 
Apparently this problem must be analyzed 
at both the conceptual or theoretical level 
and at the operational level. Maccoby (1968: 
249) nctes that the effects of parental con- 
trol are less consistent than those related to 
support (warmth). Schaefer (1965:556) 
argues that the parental control variable is 
especially problematic because the different 
conceptualizations and operationalizations 
cannot be equated. He maintains that firm 
or lax control is conceptually different from 
psychological control and control through 
guilt. He shows that separate analysis of 
these dimensions of control produce very 
different results with two groups of boys: one 
normal] and one delinquent. A similar critique 
of the unidimensional conception of control 
is made by Coopersmith (1967). It appears 
that until the various dimensions of control 
are formulated at the conceptual level and 
measures developed for them, this variable 
will continue to produce inconsistent find- 
ings. 

The finding (within the limits of a middle- 
class Catholic sample) that support is 
significantly related to conformity to the ex- 
pectations of authoritative others, while con- 
trol has little effect, has implications for the 
larger issue of socialization practices and re- 
sulting behavior. The relatively greater effect 
of support tends to substantiate Rosen 
(1964:66) and Maccoby (1968:248), who 
maintain that acceptance of parental values 


3 Since some researchers and theorists have 
postulated a curvilinear relationship between con- 
trol and various dependent variables (for example, 
see Bronferbrenner, 1961), control was trichotom- 
ized in an effort to detect curvilinearity. No curvi- 
linear relationship appeared in the analyses. For 
a more detailed discussion and critique of the Bron- 
fenbrenner data for both the curvilinear analysis 
and the joint effect analysis, see Thomas, 1968:19- 
24, 
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occurs under levels of high emotional sup- 
port or warmth from parents.* This finding 
would also underscore the importance of nur- 
turance in the induction type discipline 
which Aronfreed (1969) maintams leads to 
greater internalization of control over be- 
havior. 

Summary, The findings of this study point 
in a number of directions. First, 1t seems nec- 
essary to distinguish significant others into 
those who represent a type of formal author- 
ity (parents, priest) and those wielding in- 
formal influence (best friend). This distinc- 
tion may prove fruitful for understanding 
the changes in conformity patterns which 
accompany modernization. Second, the dis- 
tinction also helps summarize the relation- 
ship between parental support and types of 
conformity, since support is consistently re- 
lated to conformity to authoritative others, 
but not to best friend. The weakness of the 
control variable probably indicates ambigui- 
ties in conceptualization, and points to the 
need for further clarification. Third, the de- 
sign of the present study calls for additional 
research to further specify and to attempt 
to replicate the findings. For example, the 
decision to select middle-class Catholics, 
while affording some control over class and 
religion, raises important questions about 
the generalizability of the findings, since 
both of these variables are related to con- 
formity and family interaction patterns. Fu- 


4 This finding runs counter to much of what is 
currently being written in the popular press about 
the lack of conforming behavior of the youth 
and the lack of acceptance of parental expectations. 
A recurring theme is that this lack of conforming 
behavior ig a result of how the youth were so- 
cialized by their parents. Time (May 1968:25) 
says that more than any prior generation the 
contemporary students “, . . are children of per- 
missive parents, and the Spock marks are show- 
ing.” A quote from MHarvard’s David Riesman 
asserts that they “are babies who were picked up.” 
The implication is that the permissive child is one 
given a great deal of love and indulgence with 
little control, and this permissiveness results in non- 
conforming behavior. The theme for correcting this 
(producing more conformity) often takes the form 
of advocating increased control. Such an interpre- 
tation finds no support in this research which indi- 
cates that conformity to parental expectations 
as well as engaging in behavior espoused by the 
parents (church attendance) will be greatest un- 
der high parental support with little effect from the 
level of control. 


ture research should test the findings across 
class and religion. Furthermore, there is the 
need to extend the analysis to other cultural 
contexts, and to other family and intermedi- - 
ate variables, 
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This paper reports findings on patterns of variation in the persuasive appeals which clients 
of a classically bureaucratic organisation used to influence officials to grant their requests. 
Persuasive appeals were chosen as the focus of the study on the hunch that they would be 
projective of clients’ orientations to bureaucracy. Data were collected in a content-analysis 
of letters to the kead office of the Israel Customs authorities. Appeals to impersonal norms 
were seen as indexing a universalistic orientation to the Customs, while appeals to the al- 
truism of Customs officials indicated a particularistic orientation. The effects on choice of 
appeals of both sociocultural characteristics of clients and of situational constraints were . 


investigated. 


I. Introduction 


ECENTLY more recognition has been ac- 
R corded the special problems of the 
lower classes in dealing with bureau- 

cracy in the United States. Typically, these 
groups have a double disadvantage: neither 


* This is an expanded version of a paper pre- 
pared for circulation at the sessions on sociolinguis- 
tics of the Seventh World Congress of Sociology, 
Varna, Bulgaria, September, 1970. A full report of 
the study can be found in Brenda Danet, “Petitions 
and Persuasive Appeals: a Content-analysis of Let- 
ters to the Israel Customs Authorities,” unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1970. 
Preliminary analysis of the data was presented in 
Tsiyona Peled, “Persuasive Communication in Let- 
ters to the Israel Customs Authorities,” unpublished 
M.Sc. thesis, Boston University School of Public 
Communication, 1967, The research was supported 
by the National Science Foundation, Grant GS- 
1385. The author is indebted to Elihu Katz, director 
of the project of which this study is a part, for 


do they know the rules, nor do they enjoy 
access to the means for “getting around” 
bureaucratic channels when necessary (cf. 
Sjoberg et al., 1966). In addition to these 
class differences, there are, presumably, 
cross-cultural] differences in bureaucratic so- 
clalization and, consequently, in patterns of 
official-client communications.1 A number of 
factors characterizing the State of Israel led 
us to believe that the study of official-client 
relations in this particular country could 





permission to use the data, as well as for advice and 
support at all stages of the research. Dr., Michael 
Gurevitch, another member of the project, also 
made important contributions to the study. The 
good will of the Israel Customs authorities in al- 
lowing project members access to its files is grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

1 For a comprehensive review of the literature on 
what is known about the area of bureaucracy and 
the public, see Katz and Danet, in press. 
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offer some insights from the cross-cultural 
perspective. 

Western in orientation, though located in 
the Middle East, and having a large number 
of immigrants of both Western and non- 
Western origin, Israel is subject to various 
cross-pressures, Thus, one may ask whether 
the style of interaction in Israeli bureaucracy 
conforms more or less to the pattern of bu- 
reaucratic role relations presumably prevail- 
‘ing in the West. Or, alternatively, are official- 
client relations in Israel governed by 
. particularistic criteria of paternalism and per- 
sonal loyalties and obligations, as is charac- 
teristic, and indeed, legitimate, in traditional 
societies of the less developed world? Only 
44% of Israel’s Jewish population are native- 
born, the rest consisting of immigrants from 
_ all parts of the world. Twenty-nine per cent 
have immigrated from Western countries 
(Europe and the Americas) and another 27% 
from Asian or African countries (Central 
Bureau of Statistics, 1969). Many of these 
immigrants of non-Western origin are from 
small towns and villages accustomed to a 
traditional way of life in their countries of 
origin. It may be assumed that they have 
had little previous contact with large bu- 
reaucratic organizations, and that they are 
therefore quite unfamiliar with the role of 
client in a modern organization. Katz and 
Eisenstadt (1960) have described some of 
the consequences for Israeli organizations of 
the lack of socialization of non-Western im- 
migrants to Israel. 


Il. Persuasion and Bureaucracy 


This study is a content analysis of the 
strategies of persuasion used by clients ap- 
pealing to the Israel Customs authorities. 
By analyzing the persuasive appeals which 
_ clients used, we aimed to develop empirical 
measures of two of the three defining charac- 
teristics of bureaucratic role-relations, uni- 
versalism and role-specificity, This paper re- 
ports findings on the sources of variation in 
the degree of universalism in clients’ appeals 
to the Customs authorities. 

Since bureaucratization leads to concen- 
trations of power and explicit rules govern 
the allocation of goods and services, clients 
should, in principle, have little ability to in- 
fluence organizational decisions concerning 
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them. They have little to offer, in -exchange . 
for services; in addition Officials are not sup-- 
posed to be influenced by clients’ ability to 
reward them (Blau, 1964:330). Moreover, 
the mere presence of clients -frequently suf- . 
fices to motivate an official to comply with ` 
their requests. For example; a clinic patient’. 
has no need to say explicitly to his doctor; — 
“T am sick,” in order to be treated. In such 
cases clients activate an implicit obligation ` 
of the official and/or the organization to 
serve them. Though they may lack “bar- 
gaining power,” clients often have “norma- 
tive power”—if they fit a category recog- 
nized by the organization as legally enjoying 
certain rights. 

There are at least five sets of organiza- 
tional circumstances in which persuasive ap- 
peals may occur. (1) In many situations, it 
is legitimate and even necessary to present a 
“reason” designed to activate an organiza- 
tional obligation, as when the client of a 
bank requesting a loan is asked to state why 
he needs the money. (2) Whenever the rules 
do not guarantee the automatic transfer of 
resources, and officials have discretionary 
power, we may expect persuasive appeals to 
appear. (3) Clients may attempt to influence 
officials’ decisions after a refusal, or when 
they kncw they have no legal right to what 
they want. If a request alone, or a request 
accompanied by an appropriate strategy, fails 
on the first try, clients are likely to increase 
their efforts to influence officials, and to 
switch to an illegitimate appeal such as a 
bribe or a request for a favor. (4) People 
who lack experience with formal organiza- 
tions may offer reasons, even when these are 
unnecesséry or inappropriate, simply because 
they are unfamiliar with the role of client 
and continue to behave as they would in in- 
formal interaction. (5) Clients who know 
better may break the rules of the game inten- 
tionally in order to get what they want, 


III. Design of the Study 


A. Setting and Sample 


The Israel Customs (authorities) was 
chosen as the setting for this study because it 
is a classically bureaucratic organization. 
Since it is a “commonweal” organization, 
whose prime beneficiary is the public-at- 
large, Customs officials work, in a sense, 
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- “against”. the Heek: of the individual 
clients-in-contact (cf. Blau and Scatt, 1962, 

Chapter 2). In such organizations, as opposed. 
“ to service institutions, for example, clients are 


`, particularly:weak. Moreover, the three char- 


‘acteristics of interpersonal relations in hu- 
reaticratic ' organizations—universalism, role 
' .specificity and. impersonality—are particu- 
‘larly prominent in- organizations in. which 
contact with: clients is “mandatory”? and 
highly “programmed,” as.is true of the Cus- 
toms (Thompson, 1962). 

_ We selected for analysis a set of letters. to 
the head office of the Customs authorities in 
1959. and 1962. A total of 721 clients. were. 
included, each writing at least one. letter. 
One hundred fifty-seven clients had written 
a second letter as well, bringing the. total 
number of letters in the sample to. 878.7 In 
addition to. data on appeals, information was. 
also collected on characteristics of clients’ 
files, such as the total number of letters; on 
personal attributes: of clients, including their 
ethnic origin, occupation, length of residence 
in Israel, age, sex, and the sector of the. labor 
force in which they were employed; and on 
the formal characteristics of letters such as 
typing and style. 


B. Fheory and Method for the Study of 
Persuastve Appeals 


We defined “persuasion” as any use of 
verbal means. to. affect another’s atitudes or 
behavior. Fhe term “persuasive. appeal” re- 
ferred to any: reason. given, to motivate. an- 
other to. grant a request, or comply with some 
directive. The. persuasive appeals; in clients’ 
letters. were. content-analyzed: according to: a 
scheme specially. designed for the purpose. 
Briefly, the scheme is: based on the. assump- 
tion that all appeals can be translated into 
a, six-faceted statement: such as. “please grant 
my request, because if you dœ... (r} I 
(2); as. a Zionist. abroad (3) bave deprived 
(4) myself (5): as. a human being (6). of 


2 Actually, the full sample contained, 605 letters 
sent in 1962 (20% of the total for that year), and 
194 in 1959 (12% of that year’s total), bringing 
the total to 799, However, this number includes 78 
clients; whq are omitted from. this analysis because 
they wrote no. letters on their own, behalf, hut, had 
some “go-between” write for them. All clients had 
encountered- a refusal or some difficulty at the 
regional level. 
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worldly goods,” or “. . . because (1) you 
(2) asa Jew (3) owe. (4) me (5) asa fellow 
Jew (6) a favor.” In other words, the scheme 
consists of (1) a source person, (2) in a 
certain role, (3) rewarding, depriving, ow- 
ing—past, present, future—(4) a. recipient 
person, (5) in a certain role, (6) a certain 
resource—-such as goods, favors, health, co- 
operation, rights. 

During coding we attempted to preserve 
as much of clients’ original language as. pos- 
sible. Later, appeals were regrouped accord- 
ing to the categories of a five-part general- 
typology of persuasive appeals. This typol- 
ogy classifies appeals according to the moti- . 
vating mechanism behind them, or the ulti- 
mate reason why the other should comply 
with the request. (Full details on the scheme,. 
coding reliability, the data reduction process 
and the theoretical typology: of appeals are 
all presented in Katz et al., 1969). 

First there are appeals to reciprocity, in 
both positive and negative forms (induce- 
ments and threats, respectively). This, type 
of appeal is best illustrated by “If you grant 
the request, I will reward you” (or “If you 
don’t, E will deprive you’). Second, there 
are appeals based on pure persuasion, as in 
“You will reward you (yourself).” Third, 
we include.a category: for appeals ta altruism, 
the paradigm of which is, “If you grant the 
request, you will reward me.” 

Note that these three persuasive strategies 
all appeal to someone’s profit. In addition, 
all depend on some aspect. of the personal 
exchange relationship of the two parties in- 
volved. Finally, compliance with them is, 
in principle, voluntary. The other two types 
of appeals are both normative in character; 
compliance with them is supposedly obliga- 
tory. We distinguish between appeals to- the 
norm of reciprocity and appeals to imper- 
sonal’ norms. While appeals to simple reci- 
procity say “F wil reward you” (future 
tense), appeals to the norm of reciprocity: 
say: “You owe.tt to me now because I have 
rewarded you in the past.” Though this lat- 
ter type of appeal also involves an exchange 
relationship between. the parties, compliance 
is presumably experienced as obligatory (cf. 
Blau, 1964, Chapter 4). In the case of ap- 
peals to impersonal norms, the fifth basic 
type of appeal, compliance is. also obligatory, 
but independent of past interaction or per- 
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sonal acquaintance between the two parties 
(“You owe it to me because some abstract 
principle you have internalized obliges you 
to do so”). 


C.. Universalism in Appeals 


' A universalistic orientation on the part of 
clients toward the Customs may be empiri- 
cally indexed by the choice of an appeal to 
an impersonal norm, particularly to the laws 
of the Customs authorities. By way of con- 
trast, appeals to reciprocity, pure persua- 
sion, and altruism appeal to someone’s profit, 
because all are clearly inappropriate in a 
bureaucratic setting. They indicate a par- 
ticularistic orientation because they depend 
for their effectiveness on the ability of one 
of the parties concerned to reward the other 
outside the bureaucratic framework. Offers 
of personal inducements tempt the official to 
consider his own self-interest rather than the 
interest of the organization. Appeals to altru- 
ism seek special consideration, and are there- 
fore particularistic in orientation. Appeals 
to the norm of reciprocity which seek to ac- 
tivate the obligation of a fellow-Jew, for 
example (“one Jew should help anather”), 
are clearly particularistic, asking the official 
to take account of an ascribed characteristic 
of the client (his Jewishness) rather than his 
achieved rights and statuses as an immigrant 
to Israel.® 


D. Hypotheses 


1. Situational Constraints. In the pilot study 
which preceded this research, we analyzed 
the types of appeals mentioned in four hy- 
pothetical situations, each of which repre- 
sented a different type of organization ac- 
cording to the Blau and Scott cus bono 
typology (Blau and Scott, 1962; Katz and 
Danet, 1966). One striking finding in al 
four situations was the virtual absence of 
appeals to reciprocity and appeals tc pure 


8 Tt is evident that within each of the five types, 
some variants may be more appropriate than 
’ others. For example, a promise to conform to 
Customs regulations is clearly more appropriate 
than an offer of a bribe, though both are appeals 
to reciprocity. The difference lies in the content 
of the resource offered: “I will reward you with 
money” versus “I will reward you with codpera- 
tion,” 
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persuasion., We saw this as reflecting the 
relative powerlessness of clients vis-a-vis 
bureaucracy generally. Thus, we expected 
these same types to be empirically absent in 
the Customs data as well. 

The three types of appeals which were 
frequent in the four situations in the pilot 
study were appeals to norms (impersonal 
norms gnd the norm of reciprocity com- 
bined), appeals to simple reciprocity (e.g., a 
driver says to a policeman threatening to 
give him a ticket, “PI be more careful in the 
future.”), and appeals to altruism. There 
we saw the resort to altruism as an index 
of clients’ powerlessness and found that re- 
spondents were most likely to appeal to al- 
truism of the policeman, who represented 
commonweal organizations. We expected 
appeals to the altruism of officials to be very 
high in the Customs study, too, not only be- 
cause tke Customs is a commonweal or- 
ganization, but also because clients are ap- 
pealing & negative decision made at a lower 
level in the organization. 

Finally, we expected that the more serious 
the legal difficulty in the clients’ cases, the 
more likely they would be to appeal to 
altruism—to ask for favors or special con- 
sideration. In other words, clients having 
full rights should be able to argue from a 
stronger vantage point than those whose 
rights have expired or who were requesting 
something to which they had no legal claim. 
2. “Moderns” vs. “Traditionals.”’ With re- 
gard to the relation between social and dem- 
ographic characteristics of clients and the 
types of appeals they would invoke, we 
formulated hypotheses for five variables, 
specifying which groups would be the most 
“modern” or universalistic in the appeals 
they chose, and which would be the most 
“traditional” or particularistic. 

a. Ethnic Origin. Assuming that bureau- 
cratic organization is less developed and less 
wide-spread in the traditional societies of 
North Africa, the Middle East, and South- 
ern Europe (the Balkans), we hypothe- 
sized that clients of European, particularly 
of Western European origin, would more of- 
ten appeal to impersonal norms, and espe- 
cially to rational-legal norms such as the 
laws of the organization, than would clients 
born in North Africa or the Middle East. 
The latter, on the other hand, were expected 
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to be higher on appeals to the altruism of 
officials, whether by explicitly asking for fa- 
vors, or by presenting themselves as “poor 
souls” who have suffered or have been de- 
prived in some way. 

b. Occupational Status. In view of the 
evidence for class differences in the United 
States in bureaucratic attitudes, knowledge 
and behavior (e.g. Sjoberg et al., 1966; 
Miller, 1964; Rosenblatt and Suchmann, 
1964), we expected middle-class persons in 
Israel to be more “bureaucraticized,” first 
of all because they are better educated. Pre- 
sumably, education increases the capacity 
to internalize abstract concepts such as the 
impersonal norms on which bureaucratic or- 
ganizations are based. Second, middle-class 
persons are more exposed to bureaucracy in 
their daily lives (see Danet and Hartman, 
1970). We predicted that lower-class groups 
would appeal to the altruism of Customs of- 
ficials, while high-status groups would more 
often choose normative appeals. Lower class 
groups would thus be carrying over into this 
situation a style of persuasion more suitable 
to primary group relations. We thought that 
bureaucrats might even outdo the profession- 
als on appeals to impersonal norms, since 
they are clearly most exposed in their daily 
working lives to bureaucratic ways. 

c. Sector of the Labor Force. A variable 
which is related, but not identical, to that 
of occupational status is the sector of the 
labor force in which the individual is em- 
ployed.* Our expectations for the effects of 
this variable and of occupational status were 
influenced, in part, by our acquaintance 
with the thesis of Miller and Swanson (1958) 
that “entrepreneurial” and “bureaucratic” 
families differ significantly in their child- 


‘rearing practices, the latter raising their 


children to have personalities more com- 
patible with the needs of bureaucratic orga- 
nizations. We predicted that persons em- 
ployed in the public sector would be the 
highest on appeals to norms. Conversely, we 


expected that those currently not in the labor 


4We distinguished between the following cate- 
gories: employed in government or public service; 
self-employed; privately employed; member of a 
coodperative or a kibbutz; not in the labor force or 
seeking employment. A professional could there- 
fore be either self-employed or, if salaried, em- 
ployed either in the public or private sectors. 
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force would be lowest on normative appeals 
and highest on appeals to altruism, either be- 
cause of lack of experience with organiza- 
tions or because of their current plight, be- 
ing unemployed. 

d. Age and Sex. With regard to age of cli- 
ents, it was dificult to make a prediction. 
On the one hand, younger clients might be 
more bureaucratic since they are probably 
better educated and are presumably better 
attuned to “modern” Western ways. On the 
other hand, there is an obvious correlation 
between age and opportunity for contacts 
with bureaucracy, so that older people might 
have learned through experience how to be- 
have in such contacts. We expected that 
women would be less bureaucratic than men, 
because they have less contact with bureauc- 


racy (Danet and Hartman, 1970), are gen- 


erally less educated, and are thought to be 
more emotional, more concerned with social 
welfare, and more altruistic than men in their 
behavior toward others. Thus, they might 
also appeal to the altruism of others more 
often than men. 


TIT. Results 
A. Seventeen Motive Types in Appeals. 


A total of 7423 appeals were collected in- — 


clients’ letters. This sample contained over 


2000 different empirical profiles, which were, 


in turn, reduced to “rhetorical types.” Next, 
these 45 types were regrouped, according to 


the motivating mechanism behind them, into - 


17 “motive types.” The process of regroup- 
ing was guided both by empirical data and 
by common sense and the theoretical orien- 
tation of the study. Chart 1 lists the 17 types 
of motives suggested, together with a name 
for each pointing to why it should motivate 
the other to comply. An example at the level 
of the original language of the client is given 
for each of the 17, and in addition, we show 
how the 17 were collapsed in terms of the 


basic five-part typology of persuasive ap- 
peals. 


First, we notice that there are no appeals 


to either reciprocity or to “pure persuasion” 
among the 17. This confirms our expectation 
that clients are extremely weak in the situa- 
tion of appealing to the Customs, particularly 
after a refusal. They neither offer induce- 
ments, nor do they threaten Customs off- 
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cials. Second, of the three basic types of pared with 23% to the norm of reciprocity,’ 

appeals which were common, appeals toim- and a high 41% appeals to altruism. The 

personal norms (e.g. “The Customs owes me high proportion of appeals to altruism is’a 

rights”) are least frequent. Only 15% of all clear indication of clients’ weakness. Since 

appeals are to normative obligations, eom- appeals to impersonal norms are so low, we 

Chart 1. 17 Motive-Types in Appeals to the Customs Authorities and Their Regrouping According to the 
General Typology of Persuasive Appeals 














Fo 
APPEALS TO IMPERSONAL NORMS 
1. Appeal to Explicit Rational-Legal Norm. 6 
(“Fam a new immigrant.”) | 
2. Implicit. Variants of the Appeal to a Rational-Legal Norm 2 
("I understand that new immigrants. are, granted. certain, rights.”): 
3. Appeal for Show of Deference 2 
(“I have a high-level joh in the Ministry of Education.”) 
4. Appeal for Support of Job Obligation 4 
~ (C'T need the car for my work.”) 
5. Appeal for Support of Family Obligation T 
(“I have a wife and: five children. to support.”) 
Sub-total 15% 
APPEALS TO THE NORM OF RECIPROCITY 
6. Customs-specific Appeal to Norm of Reciprocity Il 
(“I filled out all the required forms on time.”) 
4. Variant A of Customs-apecific Appeal to. Norm of Reciprocity—*Good' Faith” 2 
(“You haven’t given me any trouble. tI now, so why bave you changed?” } 
s8. Variant B of Customs-specific Appeal to Norm of Reciprodty—“Notarized Declaration” I 
(“I sent you a notarized declaration, so you should trust me.”) 
9. Thank you—Norm of Reciprocity- 7 
(“Thank you very much for considering this matter:”) 
10. per to Norm of Reciprocity: to Fellow Jew 2 
“T ‘sacrificed a great deal in order to, come and live in the. Jewish. State.”), 
Sub-fotal 23% 





APPEAES TO ALTRUISM 
tl. Explicit. Appeal to Official’s Altruism for “Bureaucratic’” Resource * 2 
(“If you don't. grant this request, yaw will deprive me of my rights.” Y 
12. Appeal to. Customs, for Campensation because of Deprivation of “Bureaucratic” Resource-— 


Customs’ Fault 9 
(“The afficial in the Tel Aviv office refused my request withaut justification.”) 
13. Implicit Appeal to Extend Client’s. “Credit’—“Bureaucratic” Resource 2 


(“When. i came to the country I didn’t take advantage. of my rights.”) 
14. Appeal. for. Compensation because of Deprivation of “Bureaucratic” Resource, Extenuating 
Circumstatices 4 
(“I couldn’t came to the office to fill, out the form on time because I was sick.”). 
15. Appeal for Consideration or Compensation because of Deprivation, Nonbureaucratic Re- 





source 15 
(“I'm a sick man.”): 
16. Explicit, Appeal for a. Favor l 
(“Granting my request will help. me a great deal.”). 
47, Appeal for Support of Client’s Good Luck § 
“My: uncle is: willing to send me the money for the car, though I can’t afford the taxes on 
it”) 
i Sub-total pe 
No. information, ather 25 
Total: 100% 
(7423). 


~*Bureaucratic” resources are “cooperation—obligatory behavior,” “rights,” “authority.” Also, “goods” 
~ are defined as. “bureaucratic” if the subject of the sentence is Fhe Customs., 
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“can state with some confidence that clients 
lack both bargaining power, which would be 
best expressed by appeals to reciprocity, and 
normative power, as expressed by appeals to 
impersonal norms. 

Within each of the three basic motive 
types, we have distinguished between more 
and less appropriate varieties of appeals. 
The appropriateness of a given subtype de- 
pends, operationally, on the content of the 
resource coded; if the reference is to “coop- 
eration, obligatory behavior” or “rights,” 
then the subtype has been classified AS 
bureaucratic. We identified five types of 
appeals to impersonal norms. Only the first 
two of these are fully bureaucratic, by our 
criterion. Both are variants of the appeal to 
the laws of the Customs, demanding alloca- 
tion of goods based on universalistic, ra- 
tional-legal criteria. The first type is dom- 
inated by the profile given to clients stating 
“I am a new immigrant,” which we have 
interpreted as a claim for legally defined 
rights. Included in the second group are 
arguments such as “You granted the same 
dispensation to someone else who is more or 
less like me, so why not me, too?” The third 
and fourth types of norms both invoke as- 
pects of the clients’ occupation. The fourth 
is probably the more legitimate of the two. 
Here clients are saying, “I need a car for my 
job,” while the third type, appeals to 
“deference,” says “My job rewards me with 
high status.” è Finally, the fifth normative 


appeal is in a class by itself. Clients speak of 


their responsibilities to their families—in our 
code, “I/as family man/owe/them/my fam- 
ily/a living.” The fourth and fifth point to 
obligations of the client to ofhers—implying, 
it seems, that there is a general norm in so- 
ciety which stipulates that one must help 


6 “Nonbureaucratic” resources were: (1) health; 
(2) happiness; (3) income; (4) voluntary ser- 
vices, favor; (5) money, material goods; (6) es- 
teem, trust; (7) comfort, standard of living; (8) 
status, authority, deference. 

®Qne may question whether appeals for def- 
erence are properly classified, since they request 
personalized, particularistic treatment. In our view, 
the felt obligation to show deference does not de- 
pend on personal acquaintance between the parties. 
Since their ultimate translation is “You owe me def- 
erence,” we class them with appeals to norms, 
though the resource made salient is not bureen- 
cratic. See also footnote 3. 
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others to fulfill their normative obligations 
to third parties, 

We isolated five variants of appeals to the 
norm of reciprocity, four of which were 
deemed bureaucratic and the fifth non- 
bureaucratic, according to the content of 
their resource. The first says, “I am (have 
been) a good client . . . I have tried to con- 
form with regulations and procedures. . 
I am doing or have done my best to cooper- 
ate.” In clients’ original language this type 
would include such statements as “I filled 
out all the forms on time,” or “The goods 
are for my personal use only.” The second 
type is what we have called “good faith” 
(“The official in the Tel Aviv office said ~ 
everythmg would be all right”). Here the 
idea is that the client has placed his confi- 
dence in the Customs authorities, based on 
what he has been told in the past (“I have 
rewarded the Customs authorities with trust, 
and therefore you owe me co-operation”). 
The third variety refers to the client’s hav- 
ing provided Customs officials with a no- 
tarized declaration, a special case of the gen- 
eral principle of “I am a good client.” Fourth 
is the routine “thank you.” Because in most 
cases it is probably a ritual phrase devoid 
of motivational impact and because it did not 
vary with background characteristics of 
clients, we shall omit it in data analysis. 
In the fifth variant of the appeal to the norm 
of reciprocity, clients point to the sacrifices 
they have made to come to live in Israel, 
or to the idealism which motivated them to 
do something for the Jewish State. It is the 
variation in this type vs. all the others which 
is of particular interest, since it is only the 
fifth which is clearly inappropriate to the 
bureaucratic context. 

Chart 1 shows seven subtypes of the ap- 
peal to altruism, four of which contained 
bureaucratic resources (“co-operation” or 
“rights”), and three of which referred to 
nonbureaucratic resources (e.g., “health,” 
“happiness”). Of the four so-called bureau- 
cratic types, only the first says explicitly, 
“You will reward me with rights.” The sec- 
ond says, “The Customs deprived me of 
rights.” T The third says, “I had rights but 


T Actually, the classification of Types #11 and 
#12 is problematic. Both seem to. SAY, “You are 
depriving me of something you owe me.” The varb 
in these falls within the altruistic category (“You 
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didn’t take advantage of them at the time, 
so please extend my credit now.” And the 
fourth argues, “Extenuating circumstances 
deprived me of rights,” as in the example, “I 
was sick and couldn’t come to the office to 
fill out the declaration within the required 
two-week period.” The fifth pleads depriva- 
tion in some diffuse nonbureaucratic ca- 
pacity, as in the appeals, “I have lost all my 
family in the Nazi concentration camps,” or 
“I have a heart condition and need a car to 
take me from place to place.” Sixth is the ex- 
plicitly altruistic appeal, “You will reward 
- me with a favor.” And last is the class of 
Statements in which the client reports his 
good luck and implicitly seeks support of it. 


B. “Modern” versus “Traditional” Ap- 
peals 


Next, we look at differences between 
“moderns” and “traditionals” in the strat- 
egies of persuasion they use to influence 
Customs officials. Roughly, each of five 
background variables is associated with ap- 
peals in the predicted direction (Table 1)® 

The results for ethnicity show that natives 
of Israel are more bureaucratic than any of 
the immigrant groups. Regardless of the 


are depriving me”). But the resource in both 
cases (most commonly, “rights”) pushes appeals 
toward the normative category. In part, it is a 
problem of Jevels of inference, from the manifest 
language of appellants to the ultimate motivating 
mechanism involved, and in part the problem is that 
sometimes the verb and resource in appeals are not 
totally independent. On the ambiguities in the con- 
cept of altruism, see Katz et al., 1969. As far as these 
two types of appeals go, it made little difference 
for findings on the relation between appeals and 
various independent variables, whether they were 
classified with normative or altruistic appeals. 

8 (a) Length of letter is held constant because 
it was associated with both background character- 
istics of clients and with content of appeals—longer 
letters tended to contain higher proportions of 
appeals to altruism. Length of letter is indexed by 
the total number of different persuasive appeals in 
letters; those containing up to 15 appeals were 
classed as “short”; while those containing 16 or 
more were called “long.” (b) In most tests of as- 
sociation in this study we have used the X? statistic, 
which involves the assumption that all observations 
are independent. It is possible that certain kinds of 
appeals tend to go together in letters, and that there- 
. fore the statistic is inappropriate. However, when we 
correlated background variables with various aspects 
of only the first appeals in clients’ ENRE no changes 
in the findings occurred. 


length of clients’ letters, natives are most 
likely to appeal to impersonal norms, and, 
in the case of short letters, least likely to 
appeal to the altruism of officials. Second, 
the proportion of appeals to altruism rises 
as we moved from Western European immi- 
grants to Eastern Europeans to Middle East- 
ern immigrants—-those we hypothesized to 
be least exposed to bureaucratic norms in 
their countries of origin. 

But ethnicity is not as good a predictor of 
choice of appeals as is clients’ occupation. It 
is evident that appeals to impersonal norms 
are directly related to occupational status: 
regardless of length of letter, high status 
clients are more likely to appeal to imper- 
sonal norms, and conversely, less likely to 
ask for special favors or consideration. 
Skilled and unskilled workers and farmers 
are particularly unbureaucratic in their ori- 
entation to the customs. 

As for effects of the sector of the labor 
force in which clients are employed, persons 
working in the civil service or in the public 
sector are clearly most bureaucratic, as ex- 
pected (Table 1). Also, members of cooper- 
atives and kibbutzim, true to their values, 
are higher than the others on appeals to the 
norm of reciprocity. Those not in the labor 
force are more altruistic than the others in 
the data for short letters only. Since occupa- 
tional status and sector are highly correlated, 
we looked at the effects of these two vari- 
ables jointly on choice of appeals. The fig- 
ures in Table 2 show that each has an inde- 
pendent effect, and that together their effect 
is cumulative. Only 43% of the appeals of 
professionals and bureaucrats working in the 
public sector were altruistic in content, as 
opposed ta 67% of appeals offered by per- 
sons in low-status occupations and currently 
not in the labor force. Within each occupa- 
tional category the main contrast is between 
persons employed in the public sector and 
those not currently working. In the public 


® There is some danger of treating appeals to the 
norm of reciprocity as a residual category in an un- 
avoidable trichotomy. These appeals can be viewed 
a priort as bureaucratic because they are normative, 
or as nonbureaucratic because they revolve around 
the principle of reciprocity. The data in Table 2 
suggest that the former is the more correct view, 
since in most cases the groups highest on imper- 
sonal norms are also higher on appeals to the norm 
of reciprocity. 
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sector, occupational status per se makes least 
difference; apparently daily exposure to 
bureaucracy takes precedence over bureau- 
cratic socialization obtained through educa- 
tion. 


f 
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Generally, the results for age and sex of 
clients are much less interesting. There is 
some suggestion in the data (Table 1) that 
the youngest and males are more bureau- 
cratic in their orientation to Customs. 


Table 1. Distribution (%) of Appeals in Short and Long Letters by Ethnic 
Origin, Occupation, Sector of the Labor Force, Age, and Sex of Clients, 


Imper- Norm Re- | Number jImper- Norm Re- Number 
sonal ciproc- Altru- of sonal ciproc- Altru- of 
Norms ity isa Cases |Norms ity ism Cases 
Ethnic Origin? 
Native Israeli 25% 31% 44% 253 24% 28} 49% 51 
Western European 20 31 49 697 13 33 54 282 
Eastern European 20 27 53 1578 12 . 25 63 486 
Middle Eastern 16 28 57 507 15 28 49 210 
b 
Occupation , 
Bureaucrats 24 30 46 545 21 27 52 89 
Professionals 27 30 44 1452 20 25 55 282 
Merchants, 
Salesnen 17 27 56 249 17 35 48 106 
Transportation, 
Communication, 
Technical 
Workers 17 24 59 308 13 24 63 325 
Skilled, Un- 
skilled Workers, 
Farmers 13 28 64 235 9 23 68 132 
Sector? 
Government, 
Public Service 26 29 44 1504 19 26 55 494 
Cooperative, 
Kibbutz 12 42 45 97 14 47 40 43 
Self-Employed 18 27 56 407 17 21 62 183 
Privately 
Employed 18 28 55 258 13 26 69 129 
Seeks Work, not 
in labor force 16 24 60 569 14 ` 26 60 491 
Aget 
30 or less 19 30 52 559 18 16 56 160 
31-60 22 28 50 2122 ~ 13 26 61 737 
Over 60 l 14 25 60 361 10 36 54 69 
Sex” 
Men 22 29 49 3486 16 27 57 1006 
Women 15 28 57 934 14 25 61 440 


ânWestern European" includes clients born 


in Western Europe or the Americas; 


"Eastern European" includes those from Eastern or Central Europe; 
“Middle Eastern" includes those from either the Middle East or North Africa. 


„Short Letters, x2 = 21.1, 6 df, p < .001; 
Short Letters, x? = 69.0, 8 df, p < .001; 


cp < .005. 

qshort Letters, x2 = 67.4, 8 df, p < .001; 
Short Letters, X3 = 18.1, 4 df, p < .005; 
Short Letters, X* = 26.1, 2 df, p < .001; 


Long Letters, X* = 12.8, 6 df, p < .05 
Long Letters, y2 o 22.1, 8 df, 


Long Letters, x2 m 16.3, 8 df, p< .05 
Long Letters, n.s. 
Long Letters, n.5s. 
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Table 2. Appeals (ł) to Altruism, 
By Occupation and Sector 
of the Labor Force. 
Sector® Occupation? 
High Low 
Public 43% (1473) 40% aad 
Private 49 (389) 64 554) 
Not in the | 
Labor force 53 .(187) 67 (236) 





"public" includes both government -and 


_ public servants and members of coop- 


` 


eratives; both self-employed and pri- 
vately employed are classed as in the 
"private" sector. Values of XŻ for ` 
sector, occupation controlled: ten 
occupations, X2 = 10.7, 2 ee 


.005; low occupations, x2 = 
ptf, p < .001. 
Professionals and bureaucrats are. 
classed in "high" occupations; the 
remainder, in the "low" category. 
Values for X2 for occupation, sector 
controlled: Public sector, n.8.;3 
private sector, X“ = 18.1, 1 "x2 p< 


-001; not in the ‘Labor force, x 
6.5, 1 df, p < «02 


The zero-order cross-tabulation between 
seriousness of difficulty and types of appeals 
showed a slight trend in the predicted direc- 
tion, such that the weaker one’s legal case, 
the higher is the proportion of altruistic ap- 
peals.1° Table 3 shows an important specifi- 
cation of this relationship: “traditionals” in- 
crease the proportion of altruistic appeals 
as their legal situation gets worse, while 
“moderns” do not. Among appeals in short 
letters, the difference in the proportions of 
altruistic appeals between letters with serious 
and mild difficulties is significant for all 
four groups of “traditionals”; for the four 
groups of “moderns” it is not. Among ap- 
peals in long letters, these differences are 
washed away. At the same time, in all but 
three of the 24 comparisons of “moderns” 


10 During data collection, Customs officials helped 
us to identify seven types of legal difficulty in cli- 
ents’ cases. Correlating these with the Customs’ re- 
sponse enabled us to develop an empirical index of 
how serious the difficulty was. Thus, having no 
rights was a “serious” difficulty; legal problems of 
“moderate” seriousness were: goods not used; goods 
imported from the wrong countries; and goods not 
for personal use only; three other difficulties were 
classed as “mildly” serious: item omitted from 
Customs declaration; item arrived after deadline; 
no driver’s license. 
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and “traditionals” in Table 4, the latter al- 
ways appeal more often to the altruism of 
Customs officials. In other words, regardless 
of the seriousness of the legal difficulty in 
clients’ cases, “traditionals” appeal in a more 
particularistic way than “moderns.” We 
have therefore eliminated the possibility that 
differences between “moderns” and “tradi- 
tionals” are due to the fact that the latter 
less often have rights to the items requested. 

C. Variations Within the Three Basic 
Types of Appeats 


In addition to analysis of appeals in the 
three basic categories of the typology, we 
looked at internal variation within each 
group. On the whole, these results proved 
less interesting, though the influences of cli- 
ents’ immediate life situation were in evi- 
dence. For instance, persons of European 
origin and in high-income occupations talk 
more often about some aspect of their work 
(Types 3 and 4, Chart 1), while those of 
Middle Eastern origin and unemployed new- 
comers quite reasonably speak more often 
of their obligations to their families (it is 
a statistical fact that Middle Easterners 
have lower average incomes and larger fam- 
ilies), Second, members of kibbutzim and 
collectives are more likely than any of the 
other sector groups to stress what they have 
done for the Jews. Third, Western European 
immigrants in high-status occupations are 
most likely to choose a bureaucratic form of 
altruism, suggesting that the well socialized 
client tries to maintain as bureaucratic an 
orientation as possible, even when con- 
strained to behave in a nonbureaucratic way. 
Logically, of course, the appeal “The Cus- 
toms deprived me of rights” is very close to _ 
saying “The Customs owes me rights.” 
Finally, ethnic differences in varieties of the 
appeal to altruism persist only for persons 
in low-status occupations, indicating the 
homogenizing effects of education cross-cul- 
turally. 


IV. Summary and Conclusions 


Applying our scheme for the analysis of 
persuasive appeals to a set of letters to the 
Israel Customs authorities, we have shown 
that when clients are weak and have little to 
offer, appeals to altruism are high, and ap- 
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Appeals {$) to Altruism, by Selected Background Characteristics of 


of Clients, Seriousness of Legal Difficulty, and Length of Letter. 


Table 3. 
b Personal 
Difficulty Characteristics 
Ethnic Origin 
Serious European 
Middle Eastern 
Moderate European ” 
Middle Eastern 
Mild European 
Middle Eastern 
Occupation 
Serious High 
Low 
Moderate High 
Low 
Mild High 
Low 
Employment 
Serious Employed 
Unemployed 
Moderate Employed 
Unemployed 
Mild Employed 
Unemployed 


Length of Letter 


Short Long 
53$ (306) 60% (268) 
69 (61) 66 (70) 
48 (329) 53 (545) 
53 (89) 56 (112) 
49 (258) Sl (350) 
44 (25) 58 (52) 
43 (219) 55 (162) 
67 (84) 64 (166) 
43 (181) 53 (224) 
58 (110) 54 (279) 
42 (188) 50 (215) 
52 (92) 59 (92) 
48 (279) 59 (211) 
80 (39) 71 (89) 
47 cee 56 ee 
64 (55 54 181) 
45 (209) 50 (196) 
41 (39) 61 (104) 


“European includes both those born in Western and Bastern Europe and natives 
of Israel born to parents of European origin; the same applies for category 
Middle Eastern"; "Employed" includes all groups except those not in the labor 


pforce ("unemployed"). 


See footnote 9. Values of x2 for "serious" vs. "mild" difficulties:_ short 
letters: Middle Eastern, X2,= 4.6, 1 df, p< .05; low occupation, x* = 3.9, 
i,df, p < .05; unemployed, X“ = 12.1, 1 df, p <..001; long letters: Buropeans, 


X 


peals to norms—the appropriate language of 
persuasion in bureaucracy—are low. Second, 
despite the strong situational constraints 
which made all clients quite weak vis-a-vis 
Customs officials, we have demonstrated that 
past bureaucratic socialization, as inferred 
from knowledge of clients’ ethnic origin, oc- 
cupation, and the sector in which they work, 
shapes the strategies of persuasion they 
choose. Western immigrants and natives of 
Israel, professionals and administrative off- 
cials, and persons employed in government 
or public service were particularly universal- 
istic in their orientation to Customs. Effects 
of age and sex of clients quite reasonably 
proved much less important. 

Sociocultural attributes of clients inter- 


a 4,8, 1 df, p < .05; all others, n.s. 


acted with situational ones in shaping cli- 
ents’ styles of persuasion. We found, quite 
unexpectedly, that “traditionals” had a 
higher “threshold” for appeals to altruism 
than “moderns.” We interpret this as indi- 
cating that “moderns” feel uncomfortable 
asking for favors, even when they have no 
choice, while “traditionals” feel no such dis- 
comfort. This is rather subtle confirmation 
of the proposition that even in a powerful 
commonweal organization, the properly so- 
cialized client feels equal to the official before 
the law in some ultimate sense, while those 
less socialized perceive and accept them- 
selves as much more subservient and do not 


11 This interpretation was suggested by Rafi 
Rosenstein, a member of the project. 
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hesitate to appeal in a style which “moderns” 
would find degrading and obsequious. 

Further confirmation of the distinctiveness 
of the Western European immigrants was 
found in their preference for relatively 
bureaucratic varieties of the appeal to altru- 
ism, regardless of occupational level. Prob- 
ably, bureaucratic norms of universalism are 
more widely diffused in Western Europe and 
the English-speaking countries than in the 
Middle East and North Africa, where a gap 
between the modernizing elites and the more 
_ traditional masses still persists. 

We also saw that sector could sometimes 
take precedence over occupation, thus fur- 
ther stressing the importance of current ex- 
posure to bureaucratic norms. Clients in low 
status occupations but working as govern- 
ment or public servants were less likely to ap- 
peal to altruism than were professionals and 
administrative officials working in the pri- 
vate sector. 


A. Interpretation of the Findings 


Although many of the differences reported 
in this paper were relatively small, we be- 
lieve they have substantive significance. 
Findings were presented on only four of a 
total of 18 measures of bureaucratization of 
form and content actually used in the study 
(i.e. variations in the basic typology— 
norms, norm of reciprocity, altruism; and 
bureaucratic vs. nonbureaucratic varieties of 
each of the three basic types examined sep- 
arately). The patterns reported here 
emerged for nearly all the variables studied, 
despite the fact that correlations between 
the various measures were either very low 
or zero. Indeed, considering the consistency 
of the results, it may be argued that our 
coding scheme and motive typology are par- 
ticularly sensitive, inasmuch as they reveal 
differences between clients in their orienta- 
tions to bureaucracy despite the strong ef- 
fects of two homogenizing factors. 

First of all, it is our guess that situational 
constraints may have greater influence on 
clients than those imposed by sociocultural 
background and past socialization to bureau- 
cratic ways. We saw that the absence of ap- 
peals to reciprocity and to pure persuasion, 
and the high proportion of appeals to altru- 
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ism indicated the weakness of clients vis-a-vis 
Customs officials.1? 

A second, perhaps more convincing, argu- 
ment is that the very nature of the sample 
precluded finding large differences between 
subgroups, particularly between ethnic 
groups. Professionals and Europeans are 
heavily over-represented in the sample, and 
skilled and unskilled workers and Middle 
Easterners «under-represented. The latter 
groups probably have very little contact with 
Customs officials except for inspection of 
personal goods when entering Israel for the 
first time. Persons in these groups would be 
far less likely than Westerners professionals 
to (a) appeal a negative decision; and (b) 
write a letter rather than appeal the decision 
in person. Consequently, the Customs was 
less suitable a setting for testing hypotheses 
about “moderns” and “traditionals” than 
we had originally thought. 

An important issue in the interpretation 
of the data has to do with what we call the 
problem of partial order in appeals. While 
we have used appeals to norms as the chief 
index of a universalistic orientation to the 
Customs, there is no one clear continuum of 
bureaucratization in appeals. By working 
with a three-part qualitative typology of ap- 
peals, it was implied much of the time that 
one could order these three groups on one 
dimension of bureaucratization. Yet we saw 
that it might be just as bureaucratic, if not 
more so, to say “The Customs deprived me of 
rights,” classed as an altruistic appeal, as 
“You owe me deference,” which was grouped 
with appeals to impersonal norms. In short, 
the content of the resources made salient 
in appeals appears to constitute a second di- 


mension along which they may be ordered. 


13 As mentioned earlier, in the pilot study the 
proportion of appeals to altruism was highest in the 
situation of contact with another commonweal 
Organization, the police. In addition, in a study of 
the language of persuasion in mother-child interac- 
tion, also carried out in conjunciton with this proj- 
ect, situational constraints were clearly more im- 
portant than those of soclo-cultural background 
‘Antonovsky, 1969). Mothers used appeals to 
norms in situations where they tried to prevent a 
child from doing something, and in situations 
where they want to get the child to do or achieve 
something, they most often used appeals to pure 
persuasion. 


‘ed: 
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B. Contributions of the Study 


‘This study adds to our knowledge of a 
newly developing field which we have called 
“communication between bureaucracy and 
the public.” Through investigation of strate- 
gies of persuasion used by clients of the Cus- 
toms, we have attempted to measure 
empirically a defining characteristic of inter- 
personal relations in bureaucracy—univer- 
salism. Taking advantage of Israel’s hetero- 
geneous population, we were able to make 
generalizations about cross-cultural and 
cross-class differences in clients’ orientations. 
The choice of the Customs as the setting 
for the study unfortunately prevented us 
from taking full advantage of that hetero- 
geneity. The fact that occupation proved a 
better predictor of the use of appeals than 
ethnicity attests to the significance of edu- 
cation for citizens of modern society. In 
addition, we have seen that bureaucracy— 
even as classical a bureaucracy as the Israel 
Customs—is far more “human” than Web- 
er’s model implies. There #s room for per- 
suasion and bargaining. 

Finally, this study contributes to seen 
social psychology and sociolinguistics the 
discovery that persuasive appeals in any 
situation of verbal influence attempts can be 
reduced to six-faceted sentences, which can 
then be analyzed quantitatively. And, no 
less important, by studying the natural 
language of persuasion, we were led to 
make room for two categories of motives in 
appeals which have largely been ignored by 
armchair theorists writing about power and 
persuasion: appeals to altruism and appeals 
to the norm of reciprocity. 
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A theoretical model is developed in which organizational structure is relatel to the type 
of coordination in the organization—plaining or programming versus feedback or mutual 
adjustment. It is argued that the nature of the mechanism of coordination employed 
in the organisation in turn affects the volume and direction of communications in the 
organization. Hypotheses are developed relating the variables of complexity, formalization, 
and centralization to communication rates. These hypotheses are tested in a 1967 study of 
16 health and welfare organisations using a number of different measures of communications. 
In general, interdepartmental communicazions, both scheduled and unscheduled, are found 


to be affected most by these structural chcracteristics. 


NTERNAL communications in otganizaticns 
have been the subject of considerable 
discussion in the literature on organiza- 

tions, yet empirical studies which attempt to 

measure various aspects of organizational 
communications in organizations are scarce, 

Landsberger’s (1961) article being a notable 

exception. In this paper we shall provide a 

framework for relating communication pat- 

terns to organizational structure and discuss 

some results of a test of this framework in 16 

health and welfare organizations. 

Usually, communications have been related 
to only one aspect or dimension of organ- 
zational structure. For example, Victor 
Thompson (1961), building upon an earlier 
study by Dalton (1950), showed the rela- 
tionship between communication patterns 
and the degree of specialization within the 
organization. In their summary of a number 
of studies, Blau and Scott (1962) noted the 
relationship between communication patterns 
and status in an organization. Still other 
studies have related communication patterns 
to rules (Gross, 1953; Blau, 1955) and to 
power (McCleery, 1957; Smith, 1966). How- 
ever attempts to weave together all these 
aspects of organizational structure and the 


* This investigation was supported in part by a 
research grant from the Social and Rehabilitation 
Services, Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. We wish to express our apprecia- 
tion to Harry Sharp and the Wisconsin Survey 
Laboratory who conducted most of the interviews 
for this study and to The Graduate School of the 
University of Wisconsin for computer funds. We 
wish additionally to acknowledge the helpful com- 
ments of Robert Dewar. 


process of internal communications into a 
single framework are largely absent. In this 
paper, we first suggest a set of premises and 
hypotheses for relating various dimensions 
of organizational structure—complexity (the 
degree of personal specialization), centrali- 
zation (the distribution of power), and for- 
malization (the emphasis on rules and regu- 
lations)-——to organizational communications. 
Second, we present findings about the rela- 
tionship between aspects of social structure 
and organization communication patterns. 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


In a few insightful pages March and Si- 
mon (1958:158-169) suggest that there are 
two basic ways in which organizations can 
be co-ordinated: feedback and plan. Co-ordi- 
nation is here defined as the degree to which 
there are adequate linkages among organiza- 
tional parts, i.e. specific task roles as well as 
subunits of the organization so that organi- 
zational objectives can be accomplished. 
Co-ordination by plan is based on pre-estab- 
lished schedules, while co-ordination by feed- 
back involves the transmission of new infor- 
mation. (James Thompson, 1967, distin- 
guishes three types of co-ordination: stand- 
ardization, plan, and mutual adjustment; 
however, the first appears to be an aspect of 
co-ordination through planning.) The point 
here is that there seem to be two major types 
of linkage mechanisms in organizations: link- 
ages through pre-estalished rules, routines, 
blueprints, or schedules (co-ordination by 
standardization, plan, and programming) and 
linkages through the transmission of new 
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information (coordination by feedback or 
mutual adjustment). The basic question 
with which each type of coordination is 
concerned is how these task roles and/or 


. organizational subunits are articulated into 


a coherent whole so that organizational ob- 
jectives can be accomplished. 

In a different context, Parsons (1951) has 
noted that social control over individuals can 
be maintained either by socialization or by 
sanctions. In the application of these ideas 
to professional organizations, Blau and Scott 
(1962) noted that professionals conform to 
organizational norms either because of peer 
pressures or because of certain rewards and 
punishments. Social control, however, is not 
the same as coordination; the first refers to 
the adequacy of achieving conformity with 
expectations of behavior and standards of 
work, while the latter refers to the method 
by which task roles are articulated together 
to accomplish a given set of tasks, At the 
same time, there does seem to be some con- 
sistency between these ideas; i.e., co-ordina- 
tion through planning or programming is 
more likely to imply use of sanctions to 
achieve social control; coordination through 
feedback is more likely to rely on socializa- 
tion. Of course, we do not want to suggest 
that there is an identity here since there are 
many other mechanisms of social control 
such as performance records, reliance on hi- 
erarchy, or recruitment practices that are 
also used to insure predictability of perfor- 
mance In organizations. 

Both feedback and programming involve 
the articulation of a variety of task jobs and 
their occupants in a division of labor in which 
each fulfills his respective tasks. Both mech- 
anisms are intended to achieve the same re- 
sult—the integration of the task roles, but 
the question remains as to how this is ac- 
complished. Implicit in all of these writings 
is the premise that all organizations need 
coordination. This becomes our first assump- 
tion in our theory of organizational structure 
and communications. (See Chart 1.) 


Chart 1 Premises and Hypotheses about Organiza- 
tional Control 
Premises 
I. AN organizations need coordination. 
II. There are two basic mechanisms for achieving 
coordination: programming with emphasis on 


sanctions and errs with emphasis on so- 
cialization. 

III. The greater the ini of organizational 
structure, the greater the emphasis on co- 
ordination through feedback. 

IV, The greater the differences in status and power 
in an organization, the greater the emphasis 
on coordination through planning. 

Derived Hypotheses 


1.The greater the degree of complexity, the 
greater the rate of task communications. 

2.The greater the degree of complexity, the 
greater the proportion of horizontal task com- 
munication. 

3. The greater the degree of formalization, the less 
the rate of task communications. 

4.The greater the degree of formalization, the 
higher the proportion of vertical task com- 
munication. 

5.The greater the degree of centralization, the 
less the rate of task communication. 

6. The greater the degree of centralization, the 
higher the proportion of vertical task com- 
munication. 


Our second assumption, following March 
and Simon (1958) and James Thompson 
(1967), is that coordination can be achieved 
in two basic ways. (1) The activities of each 
job occupant can be programmed and then 
a system of rewards and punishments can 
be utilized to insure conformity to the basic 
organizational scheme. A clear blueprint of 
action would make departures from the plan 
immediately obvious, and a system of re- 
wards would provide the force behind the 
basic plan. Standards would leave little am- 
biguity about whom to punish and whom to 
reward. (2) Organizations can rely more 
upon continuous flows of information (feed- 
back or mutual adjustment) as a method for 
coordinating the organization. Under this 
system, errors, when detected, are often seen 
as a problem of improper socialization or 
training; one method of correcting this situa- 
tion is through the provision of new informa- 
tion. Also implied in this approach is that 
pressure comes not so much from formal 
sanctions, in the strict sense of the term, but 
more from peer pressures and inner stand- 
ards of quality developed through socializa- 
tion. The first approach relies upon external 
control, whereas the latter is more concerned 
with internal control, or what is called self- 
control. 

Thus, two basic processes to achieve co- 
ordination can be distinguished: feedback 
and programming. In practice, most organi- 
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zations would use some mixture of the two 
mechanisms. For us, the most interesting as 
well as most important question is the spe- 
cification of the organizational circumstances 
under which one or the other of these two 
mechanisms will be emphasized. March and 
Simon (1958) provide no suggestions about 
the structural concomitants of these mecha- 
nisms of coordination, although they do sug- 
gest that the uncertainty of the task may 
affect the choice. However, Thompson 
(1967) does suggest some structural con- 
comitants of various types of interdepend- 
encies and coordination. The internal struc- 
ture of an organization should have an 
important relationship to the form of co- 
ordination that is most dominant, and hence, 
to the way in which communications are de- 
signed. . 

We assume that there are two major struc- 
tural factors that affect the patterns of in- 
ternal verbal communication: diversity and 
the distribution of power and status. These 
are basic axes of organization structure that 
Victor Thompson (1961) and others have 
noted. As the diversity of an organization 
increases, it becomes more difficult to plan 
a successful blueprint for the organization. 
As the variety of tasks in an organization 
increases, the number of potential connec- 
tions among parts increases even more rap- 
idly, and the articulation of organizational 
parts by a set of predetermined rules be- 
comes more complicated. Moreover, the ap- 
plication of sanctions becomes more difficult 
because each of the jobs may require a dif- 
ferent set of standards. The decision-makers 
in such organizations are likely to be forced 
to rely more upon feedback mechanisms than 
upon rigidly programmed mechanisms of 
communication. This whole process is further 
intensified if the nature of most jobs in the 
structure is complex and involves a variety 
of activities (often the case with profes- 
sionals). Here, we are suggesting that the 
variety of tasks, as well as the degree of 
' uncertainty, is an important determinant of 
‘ the degree of communications (March and 
Simon, 1958; James Thompson, 1967; Per- 
row, 1967; Hage and Aiken, 1969). 

In addition, differences in power and status 
‘among job occupants in an organization are 
likely to inhibit the rate of feedback com- 
munications. As social distance between or- 


ganizational levels increases, the free flow of 
information is reduced (Barnard, 1964). 
Similarly, the threat of sanctions from the 
top discourages the frank discussion of prob- 
lems and, therefore, organizational decision- 
makers are unlikely to learn of problems 
until a crisis has developed, as Blau and 
Scott (1962) have suggested and as Barnard 
(1964) explicitly argued. 

The degree of organizational diversity pro- 
pels the organization toward attempts to co- 
ordinate through information feedback while 
status and power differences propel the or- 
ganization toward attempts to coordinate 
through programming. Together they influ- 


ence the probabilities of the adoption of. 


either programming or feedback, or more 
precisely the particular combination, since 
each of these factors can be operative at the 
same time. We assume that organizational 
elites attempt to program some interaction in 
the form af regular reports. Even where they 
have made a conscious decision to rely only 
upon a feedback mechanism of coordination, 
there will always be some feeble attempts to 
rationalize parts of the organization. What 
is critical here is the differential emphasis on 
coordination through feedback and coordi- 
nation through planning or blueprints. 
Although it is plausible that internal struc- 
ture affects the type of coordination, one 
may logically ask what factors affect or de- 
termine internal structure. A number of re- 
cent writings have suggested that technology 
or task structure is a major determinant of 
variations in internal structure (March and 
Simon, 1958; James Thompson, 1967; Per- 
row, 1967). A recent study by Hage and 
Aiken (1969) did find that routine technol- 
ogy was highly related to the centralization 
of decision-making. Environmental charac- 
teristics such as stability, homogeneity, and 
certainty have also been suggested as impor- 
tant determinants of internal structural var- 
iation (James Thompson, 1967; Lawrence 
and Lorsch, 1967b). Blau and Schoenherr 
(1971) have argued that size has pervasive 
effects on internal structural arrangements. 
Pugh et al. (1969) show that a combination 
of technology and size are important pre- 
dictors of the structure of organizations, al- 
though Hall et al. (1967) report some nega- 
tive findings regarding size. Others have sug- 
gested the importance of ecological pattern 
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(Festinger, 1950; Rosengren and DeVault, 
1963). These and many other variables may 
indeed determine organizational structure, 
and ultimately the choice of coordination 
mechanisms and the volume and intensity of 
communications in an organization. Here our 
concern is limited to exploring the relation- 
ship between dimensions of internal struc- 
ture and communications, although it is pos- 
sible, even probable, that other factors may 
condition these relationships. 

A number of testable hypotheses can be 
deduced from our theoretical framework, 
but, before discussing them, we should note 
that feedback is itself an involved and com- 
plicated concept. For us, the simplest way of 
understanding feedback is to see it as a high 
volume of communication of information 
relevant to the work of the organization. One 
would not want to include gossip, rumors, 
jokes, and other forms of expressive com- 
munication. In addition, feedback carries the 
notion that it is information coming from 
different parts of the organization. Thus di- 
rection, as well as volume, is a critical factor. 
Traditionally, the literature has tended to 
distinguish between the sheer rate of com- 
munication and its direction. The latter is 
frequently broken down into horizontal and 
vertical communication (Landsberger, 1961; 
Guetzkow, 1965; Price, 1967). For these 
reasons, the volume of task communication 
and the direction of task communication be- 
come two excellent derivations from the 
broader idea of feedback. 

Diversity of organizational structure can 
be interpreted in different ways. For us, the 
major idea is the complexity of occupations, 
that is, their sheer number. The idea here 
is that of personal specialization as con- 
trasted to the microdivision of labor implied 
by task specialization (Victor Thompson, 
1961). A secondary idea is that as occupa- 
tions become more complex, that is, more 
professional, one can say that the organiza- 
tional structure is more diverse. This leads 
to the following hypotheses: 


1. The greater the degree of complexity, the 
greater the rate of task communications. 

2. The greater the degree of complexity, the 
greater the proportion of horizontal task 
communications. 


The key idea here is that greater diversity 
of occupations internally, as well as greater 


professional activism among the incumbents 
of these roles, is likely to mean greater recip- 
rocal interdependence, and thus coordination 
through feedback, which should be reflected 
in a greater volume of communications over- 
all as well as heightened horizontal commu- 
nications. 

The concept of programming may be 
caught by the idea of formalization, that is, 
the importance of job descriptions and the 
specificity of their content. If our reasoning 
is correct, a formalized set of jobs should 
reduce the need for communications between 
the different parts of the organization. This 
supplies two additional hypotheses: 


3. The greater the degree of formalization, the 
less the rate of task communications. 

4.The greater the degree of formalization, 
the higher the proportion of vertical task 
communication. 


Social distance is created by concentration 
of power (or centralization) in an organiza- 
tion. There is less need for feedback when 
power is concentrated at the top of the or- 
ganization hierarchy, since the role of sub- 
ordinates is to implement decisions rather 
than to participate in the shaping of those 
decisions. Therefore, as the concentration of 
power becomes greater, and consequently as 
the degree of participation in decision-mak- 
ing by lower participants becomes less, we 
would expect inhibitions on communications 
in an organization (Crozier, 1964; Ronken 
and Lawrence, 1952). Therefore, the follow- 
ing hypotheses are additionally suggested: 


$ 
5. The greater the degree of centralization, the 
less the rate of task communication. 
6. The greater the degree of centralization, the 
higher the proportion of vertical task com- 
munication. 


One could also logically derive hypotheses 
regarding the relationship between frequency ` 
of communication and the degree of stratifi- 
cation, but since we did not measure this 
variable, we do not include such hyoptheses 
here. 


METHODOLOGY 


Research Design 


The data upon which this study is based 
were gathered in 16 social welfare and re- 
habilitation organizations located in a large 


~ 
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Midwest metropolis in 1967. These agencies 
were all the larger welfare organizations that 
provide psychiatric and rehabilitation ser- 
vices as defined by the directory of the Com- 
munity Chest. There are three mental hos- 
pitals, three residential treatment homes, 
three rehabilitation centers, six case-work 
agencies, and a department of special educa- 
tion in the public schools. Ten of these or- 
ganizations are private, and six are publicly 
supported. 

Respondents within each organization 
were selected by the following criteria: (a) 
All executive directors and department 
heads; (b) in departments of less than ten 
members, one-half of the staff was selected 
randomly; (c) in departments of ten or more 
members, one-third of the staff was selected 
randomly. 

Nonsupervisory administrative and main- 
tenance personnel were not interviewed. The 
procedures used in aggregating individual 
data in order to develop measures of organi- 
zational characteristics have been described 
elsewhere (Aiken and Hage, 1968; Hage and 
Aiken, 1969). 


Measurement of Communications 


The measures of organizational communi- 
cations in this analysis are limited to verbal 
interactions about tasks, that is, to interac- 
tions that are most immediately involved in 
the achievement of organizational goals. W2 
do not include written communications nor 
have we measured the content of these com- 
munications, although we make reference to 
their probable content. We phrased our ques- 
tions so that respondents would exclude all 
purely expressive communications, such as 
camaraderie among friends or the exchange 
of gossip. Of course, this distinction may 
seem somewhat artificial since effective task 
communications usually involve some expres- 
sive elements like jokes or pleasantries. We 
asked respondents to exclude only those com- 
munications that were completely expressive 
and which were in no way related to the 
accomplishment of some work objective. 

We have separated task communications 
into two major types. The first includes the 
more routinized, usually planned communi- 
cations such as staff or committee meetings; 
the second includes less routine, often un- 


planned communications, such as informal, 
impromptu conferences between two staff 
members about a client’s situation or the 
consultation between colleagues about a 
newly instituted organizational activity. We 
refer to the former as scheduled and the lat- 
ter as unscheduled communications. 

There is a variety of scheduled task com- 
munications in an organization. We found it 
helpful to distinguish between organizational 
committees, which involve members from 
different departments and occupational 
groups end are usually concerned with spe- 
cific problems (such as personnel, finance, 
social, etc.) from departmental or unit meet- 
ings, which involve members from the same 
department. The former is an example of 
horizontal communication, and the latter is 
an illustration of vertical communication. 
Both allow for feedback. In contrast, staff 
meetings and treatment meetings are less 
likely to have this characteristic. Staff meet- 
ings are used primarily to make announce- 
ments and were infrequently held in these 
organizations, Treatment meetings or pro- 
duction meetings are frequently held, but 
their content has little to do with the prob- 
lems of organizational coordination. 

Information about scheduled communica- 
tions was obtained by asking each respondent 
the following question: 


“Now we would like to find out something 
about the committee and staff meetings in 
(organization name). Please list all staff com- 
mittees or meetings in (organization name) 
of which you are a member.” 


For each committee or meeting reported, 
the following two questions were then asked: 


“How many times per month does (name of 
committee or meeting) meet?” 

“On the average, how many hours per month 
do you spend in meetings of (name of com- 
mittee or meeting)?” 


To aid m the classification of each re- 
sponse, we obtained a list of all the perma- 
nent committees and departments of the or- 
ganization from the head of each organiza- 
tion and compared this list with the answers 
of respondents. In this way, we were able to 
classify responses into the fourfold classi- 
fication of staff, organization-wide commit- 
tee, departmental, and treatment (or pro- 
duction) meetings. 
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From these responses, several measures 
were constructed. The most important mea- 
sure is the average frequency of attendance 
in both committee meetings and department 
meetings since this taps the sheer rate of 
scheduled task communication and standard- 
izes it for the varying number of respondents 
in each organization. We also constructed a 
measure of the average number of hours 
spent in these two kinds of meetings, but 
since the pattern of findings is the same, we 
do not report those results here. By distin- 
guishing between organization-wide commit- 
tees and department meetings, we can see if 
horizontal or vertical scheduled communica- 
tions are most likely to be emphasized in 
organizations with given structural charac- 
teristics. 

Unlike scheduled communication, un- 
scheduled task communication is categorized 
by the level and department to which they 
are directed. (See Table 1.) In this way we 
can determine the degree to which communi- 
cations flow in both horizontal and vertical 
directions. 

Information about these more spontaneous 


Table 1. 


and informal communications was obtained 
by asking each respondent the following 
questions: 


“In every position, it is sometimes necessary 
in fulfilling one’s job to confer with other 
people. How many times in a typical week do 
you confer with people here in the organiza- 
tion other than at committee meetings?” 
“What are the names of these people?” 
‘What are their job titles?” 

‘How many times in a typical week do you 
confer with each of these persons?” 


Two types of information were obtained 
from these questions: (1) the number of dif- 
ferent persons in the organization with whom 
communications occur and, (2) the fre- 
quency of these contacts. To simplify the 
presentation of the data, we only include here 
the latter which is a measure of the intensity 
of information flow among members of ‘the 
organization. 

In order to determine whether a communi- 
cation was intradepartmental or interdepart- 
mental, we obtained a complete membership 
list of each department of each organization. 
We were thus able to locate the departmental 


Means, Standard Deviations, and Ranges of the Intensity and Proportion 


Measures of Scheduled and Unscheduled Organizational Communications. 


A. Organization-wide Committees 


1. Average number of committee 
meetings per month 

2. Proportion of all staff 
members who participate in 
committee meetings per month 


B. Departmental Meetings 


1. Average number of departmental 
meetings per month 

2. Proportion of ail staff members 
who Paa ge in departmental 
Meetings per month 


C. Frequency of Unscheduled Communications 


1. Interdepartmental, higher level 
2. Interdepartmental, same level 
3. Interdepartmental, lower level 


4. Intradepartmental, higher level 
S. Intradepartmental, same level 
6. iIntradepartmental, lower level 


7. All unscheduled communications 


Range 
Standard 

Mean Deviation Low High 
96 53 0.0 1.91 
34% 6% 0$ 60$ 
1.41 1.10 .18 4.00 
41% 24% 6$ 80$ 
3.74 2.83 24 9.24 
4.98 3.70 14 11.24 
5.98 5.37 -90 17.14 
6.38 4.25 -80 14.00 
7.05 4.17 76 15.73 
15.86 10.60 1.90 36.33 
26.84 13.91 6.50 61.79 
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affiliation of each person mentioned. The 
level within a department was determinec. by 
asking a series of questions at the outse? of 
each interview about a respondent’s job 
title, his major activity, names and titles of 
persons in the organization reporting to him, 
and names and titles of persons in the 
organization to whom he reported. Since 
we had included most supervisors in our 
study, we were able to construct an 
“operative” organizational chart, which 
proved to be more useful than the formal or- 
ganizational chart, which, if one existed, was 
often either outdated or inaccurate, or beth. 
Thus, we were able to classify each umsched- 
uled communication mentioned in one of <he 
following categories: (1) Interdepartmental, 
higher status level or upward communica- 
‘tion; (2) Interdepartmental, same status 
level or horizontal communication; (3) In- 
terdepartmental, lower status level or down- 
ward commumication; (4) Intradepact- 
mental, higher status level or upward 
communication; (5) Intradepartmental, 
same status level or horizontal communica- 
tion; (6) Intradepartmental, lower status 
level or downward communication; (7) All 
unscheduled communications, a summary 2f 
all informal communication. 

Since organizations varied in size af staf, 
we Standardized organizational scores by cal- 
culating the average frequency of unsched- 
uled communications for each person in these 
organizations for each of the above cate- 
gories. This was done by dividing th2 total 


frequency of communications in each cate- 


gory by the number of persons in the organ_- 
zations for whom that type of communication 
was possible. It was logically impossible fcr 
some individuals to have particular types cf 
communications. For example, those at ths 
-bottom of the chain of command could 
hardly communicate with someone lowe: 
down. The number of respondents used in 
the denominator therefore varied by cate- 
gory. Further, the information flow betweem 
the executive director and his subordinates 
was excluded in calculating organizationa! 
scores because such communications coulc 
not be classified as being in the same or & 
different department. Persons were giver 
missing data scores for illogical types of com- 
munications, and final computations oi 
organizational scores were based only on 


available data. In calculating the measure 
of “overall unscheduled communications,” 
there were no missing data since all respon- 
dents could logically have some kind of 
communications. This measure was con- 
structed by dividing the total frequency of 
all unscneduled communications by the total 
number of respondents in each organization 
(excluding the organization head). These 
precautions hopefully allowed us to compute 
accurate rates of communication per organ- 
izational member, eliminating the biases 
created by different distributions of people 
among departments and status levels. As 
shown in Table 1, there is considerable vari- 
ation among our organizations for these 
measures, 

One might ask if scheduled and wn- 
scheduled communication scores are highly 
related to one another. In general, they are 
not. However, the greater the average fre- 
quency of committee meetings, the greater 
the horizontal unscheduled communications 
between departments. Thus, scheduled hor- 
izontal communication tends to be asso- 
ciated with unscheduled horizontal communi- 
cation. On the other hand, the higher the 
proportion of people involved in departmen- 
tal meetings, the less there are unscheduled 
intradepartmental communications. In other 
words, there seem to be alternative mecha- 
nisms for departments to achieve coordina- 
tion. 


Complexity and Communication Findings. 


Two measures of organizational complex- 
ity are used—the number of occupational 
specialties and the degree of professional ac- 
tivity. (See the Appendix for a description 
of measurement procedures for each vari- 
able.) The first is simply the number of 
specific occupational specialties that exist 
in each organization. The second reflects 
the degree to which staff members are active 
in professional activities outside the organi- 
zation. The first two empirical hypotheses 
are (1) that the intensity of communications 
will vary directly with the number of oc- 
cupational specialties and the degree of pro- 
fessional activity, and (2) that these factors 
ere most likely to be associated with com- 
munications in a horizontal direction. 

Looking just at the relationships between 
occupational diversity and the intensity of 
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communication, we note that the more di- 
versified the occupational structure of an 
organization, the higher the intensity of 
overall unscheduled communications (r= 
51) and the greater the involvement in 
organization-wide committees (r=.66) as 
shown in Panels C7 and A1 of Table 2. 
The relationship between the diversity of 
the occupational structure and the frequency 
of attending departmental meetings is in 
the predicted direction, but quite weak as 
shown in Panel B1 (r=.20), indicating that 
while complexity is positively associated 
with the overall rate of scheduled communi- 
cations it is more strongly associated with 
horizontal communications—i.e., organiza- 
tion-wide committee meetings—than with 
vertical communications, i.e., departmental 
meetings. 

Professionalism was measured by the de- 
gree to which staff members were involved 
in professional associations, including num- 
ber of associations, frequency of attendance, 
number of offices held, and number of papers 
given. This measure has weak relationships 
with most of the intensity of communication 
measures, although each is in the predicted 
direction; in the case of the intensity of 
overall unscheduled communications, the re- 


lationship is quite high as shown in Panel’ 


C7 of Table 2 (r=.42). 


Table 2, Pearsonian Correlation Coef- 
ficients between Indicators 
of Complexity, FPormalization, 
and Decentralization, and 
Measures of Scheduled and Un- 
scheduled Communications. - 


Complexity Formalization 
Com- Occ. Prof. Decen- 
mu- Spe- Àc- Presence Index trali- 
nicas cial- tivi- Job Job iza- 


tion® ties ty Descrip, Specif. tion? 


Al „GOGARA: 32 ~.30 -31L .607* 
A2 .31 -209 -.40 -.29 BS eee 
Bl 20 -25 -.09 ~.57"% .45* 
B2 Pe Be 30 -.06 ~.30 ST. 
C1 34 ~528 -.41 -~.08 .51* 
C2 6O78RR 624 - 61k ~ 20 535A 
C3 „40 -19 ʻ,45* -. 42 -42 
C4 .29 .26 -., 15 -28 18 
C5 -.04 ~~ 36 re „30 ~.36 
Có ~-,.19 =. 531l -,52% ~.33 -.24 
C7 51% 242 =, 50% -.12 36 
4p < .10 *łp < .05 **šņ < .01 


põse Table 1 for meaning of symbols. 
See the Appendix for a description of 
the construction of measures. 
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To the extent that organization-wide com- 
mittee meetings provide opportunities- for 
horizontal communications, the second hy- 
pothesis above is supported. However, it 
requires some interpretation. Horizontal com- 
munications, as suggested earlier, can mean 
at least two things. (1) It can simply mean 
communications across departmental’ boun- 
daries. But (2) it can mean communications 
with someone at the same status level, re- 
gardless of whether the communication is 
in the same or a different department. If 
we ask, however, whether such interdepart- 
mental interactions are with someone at the 
same level, at a higher level, or at a lower 
level, we find that the frequency of such in- 
terdepartmental communications is greatest 
with others at the same status level for ' 
both the number of occupational levels (r= 
.67) and for the degree of professional ac- 
tivity (r=.62), although there is some sug- 
gestion that it can also be upward (r= .34 
and .52 respectively) in other departments 
as well 

The conclusion we reach is that complex- 
ity—as measured both by the number of 
occupational specialties and professional ac- 
tivism—tends to be positively associated ` 
with the intensity of organizational com- 
munications, both organization-wide com- 
mittees as well as all unscheduled communi- 
cations. Looking more closely at this latter 
relationship, however, we find that it is the 
flew of communications with people on the 
same status level in different departments 
that is most highly associated with these 
two measures of complexity. Horizontal re- 
Jationships with people in the same depart- 
ment are actually inversely related to the 
two measures of complexity. Thus, the word 
horizontal in our hypothesis should be modi- 
fied to mean interdepartmental communica- 
tions with persons on the same status level. 
However, this is exactly the intent of our 
original premise regarding the meaning of 
feedback. In particular, communication be- ' 
tween departments is more likely to be of 
this kind. Regardless of this interpretation, 
it is clear that the volume of communica- 
tions is higher in more complex organiza- 
tions; and this is especially true of communi- 
cations between departments, both scheduled - 
and unscheduled. 
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Formalization and Communication 


The measure of formalization included 
here are (1) the degree to which—as re- 
ported by respondents—there is a complete 

job description for their job, and (2) the 
degree of job specificity. The latter measure 
was an index which included a number of 
additional items reflecting the programming 
of jobs, such as the existence of specific pro- 
cedures for various contingencies, written 
records of job performance, and well-defined 
communication channels. The hypothesis 
here is that the greater the degree of formal- 
ization, the lower the rate of communica- 
tions; and the direction is likely to be 
upward and downward within the same de- 
partment, not between departments. 

In general, we find that the correlations 
between formalization and measures of both 
the scheduled and unscheduled communica- 
tions are not as strong as those between 
measures of complexity and communication 
rates. The existence of job descriptions tends 
to be negatively associated with the average 
frequency of participation in organization 
committees (r =~.30), as shown in Panels Al 
and A2 of Table 2, middle column. How- 
ever, the existence of job descriptions has 
no relationship with the intensity of par- 
ticipation in departmental meetings. Job 
specificity also has weak negative relation- 
ships with these same measures of communi- 
cations. On the other hand, job specificity 
has a strong negative relationship with the 
frequency of attending departmental meet- 
ings; i.e., the greater the degree to which 
jobs are programmed, the less frequently staff 
members attend departmental meetings, 
which also reflects in part that there are 
fewer departmental meetings m such organ- 
izations. The greater the degree to which 
there are job descriptions in an organization, 
the fewer the overall unscheduled interac- 
tions (r=—.50), although there is no re- 
lationship between job specificity and this 
measure of communication (r=—.12). The 
small size of these correlations, especially 
between the measures of formalization and 
scheduled communication, may reflect that 
we have poor measures of the degree of 
planning of the work flow. Both of our 
measures are specific to individual tasks, and 
neither reflects the degree of programming 


or coordination. This may explain why out 
measures work better with unscheduled com- 
munication than scheduled communication, 
since unscheduled communications are more 
likely te reflect discussions about particular 
jobs than organization-wide co-ordination. 

Looking more closely at the categories of 
unscheduled communication, we see that the 
presence of job descriptions is negatively 
related to the frequency of interaction in 
each category with the exception of com- 
munications on the same status level within 
the same department. The presence of job 
descriptions is especially strongly related (in 
a negative direction) in the case of communi- 
cations between individuals at the same 
status level in different departments (r= 
~.61). Similarly, job specificity tends to af- 
fect the frequency of communications, al- 
though there are positive relationships 
between intradepartmental communications 
with superiors and colleagues on the same 
status level. 


Centralization and Communication 


The measure of centralization utilized 
here is the Index of Participation in Deci- 
sion-Making. It reflects the degree to which 
organizational members report their partici- 
pation in (1) decisions about the hiring of 
personnel, (2) the promotion of personnel, 
(3) the adoption of new organizational poli- 
cies, and (4) the adoption of new programs 
or services. A high score on this measure re- 
flects the degree to which strategic organ- 
izational decisions, in contrast to decisions 
about work assignments and the like, are 
decentralized. Conversely, a low score on this 
measure means that there is a high degree of 
centralization in such organizations. Our 
hypotheses are that participation in decision- 
making is positively related to the intensity 
of communications and that there are more 
horizontal communications in such organiza- 
tions. 

The degree of participation in these stra- 
tegic organizational decisions was found to 
have strong positive relationships with the 
frequency of communications (see Table 2, 
last column). There is a strong positive re- 
lationship between the degree of participa- 
tion in these strategic organization decisions 
and the frequency of attending both com- 
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mittee meetings (r=.60) and departmental 
meetings (r= .45). The relationship between 
participation in these decisions and the fre- 
quency of unscheduled interactions is in the 
predicted direction (r=.36), but not strong. 

Looking more closely at the relationship 
between the index of participation in dect- 
sion-making and each category of un- 
scheduled interaction, we note first that 
organizations with wide participation in de- 
cision-making have a higher degree of in- 
terdepartmental communication. This is true 
for information flows upward, on the same 
level, and downward (r=.51, .53, and 42, 
respectively). In decentralized organizations, 
there is greater interdepartmental communi- 
cations in all directions—i.e., at a higher 
level, the same level, and at a lower level 
in the chain of command, and this is gen- 
erally true for staff members on all organ- 
izational levels. In decentralized organiza- 
tions, there are fewer intradepartmental 
communications on the same level and down- 
ward. 


Other Measures of Unscheduled Communi- 
cation Volume and Direction 


Although we have explored a number of 
measures of both scheduled and unscheduled 
communications, there are still others that 
one might consider. One could—and indeed 
we did—-compute a proportional measure 
for unscheduled communications, that is, 
what percent of the flow is between depart- 
ments at each relative status level and 
what percent is within departments at each 
relative level. The advantage of this measure 
is that it provides the most stringent test 
regarding communication direction. In gen- 
eral, the pattern of findings are changed 
very little except to reduce the size of the 
correlations somewhat. In other words, com- 
plexity and decentralization not only posi- 
tively affect the total volume of unscheduled 
communications but they increase the pro- 
portion and the frequency between depart- 
ments per organizational members as well. 
Similarly, formalization reduces the propor- 
tion between departments as well as the 
volume. However, this effect is not as strong. 

Still another way of computing unsched- 
uled communications is to be concerned with 
level-specific communication rates as opposed 
to our measures which are not computed by 


level. For example, one can compute the 
frequency with which department heads con- 
fer with other department heads. However, 
preliminary analysis indicates that the same 
basic pattern of findings emerges when level- 
specific rates are substituted. Similarly, the 
level-specific rates indicate that it is not only 
the department heads and intermediate su- 
pervisors that are conferring between depart- 
ments but other levels as well, suggesting 
again a pattern of coordination. 


DISCUSSION 


Together these findings suggest that, as 
organizational structure becomes more di- 
versified and, in particular, as personal spe- 
cialization increases, the volume of communi- 
cation increases because of the necessity of 
co-ordinating the diverse occupational spe- 
cialists. The major direction of this in- 
creased flow of information is horizontal, 
especially cross-departmental communica- 
tions at the same status levels. In this 
sense, committee meetings represent a 
greater emphasis on horizontal information | 
flows than do departmental meetings because 
the former involve other departments. But 
there is also an increased horizontal flow of 
unscheduled task communication. Con- 
versely, insofar as organizational leaders at- 
tempt to co-ordinate the organization via pro- 
gramming, as reflected in job descriptions and 
specified task procedures, the necessity for 
interaction declines. The interaction that 
exists is probably concerned with the inter- 
pretation of a particular regulation. Con- 
comitantly, if power is dispersed in the 
organization, not only does the volume of 
communication increase, but the flow of 
communications across departmental boun- 
daries is also increased. Similarly, organiza- 
tion-wide committees and departmental 
meetings (both scheduled mechanisms of 
interaction) are likely to be increased as 
well. As organizations have more and more 
of a sharp status pyramid, upward com- 
munication tends to be considerably in- 
hibited just as it is when the power is 
concentrated in the hands of a small elite. 

If one accepts our theoretical framework, 
then there are some interesting implications 
of our findings. These findings suggest that 
as organizations become more diversified, 
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more specialized (personal specialization, not 
task specialization) and more differentiated, 
they have to rely less on a system of pro- 
grammed interactions to achieve the neces- 
sary linkages between parts of the organiza- 
tion and more on a system of reciprocal in- 
formation flows to achieve co-ordination. We 
have also suggested that such organizations 
would more likely rely on socialization rather 
than use of sanctions as a key mechanism 
of social control. 

It may well be that findings such as ours 
are greatly affected by the nature of the 
technology in the organization or character- 
istics of the environment. That is, we might 
expect that an organization with a nonrou- 
tine technology would have a more diversi- 
fied, more specialized (i.e. more reliance on 
knowledge), and more differentiated struc- 
ture, would more likely achieve co-ordination 
through feedback or mutual adjustment, and 
consequently would have a greater volume 
of communications (Cf. Perrow, 1967). 
Similarly, we might expect that the conse- 
quences of an organization’s having an en- 
vironment that was unstable, heterogeneous, 
and characterized by uncertainty would be 
similar (Cf. James Thompson, 1967; Law- 
rence and Lorsch, 1967a). If this were true, 
it would suggest that the processes described 
here are only part of a larger system of in- 
terrelated forces. Future work might also 
explore the relative effectiveness of crgan- 
izations using feedback as opposed to pro- 
gramming to achieve organizational goals, 
given similar structural characteristics. In 
these ways, the approach here might be ex- 
tended and made more complete. 


APPENDIX 


Number of Occupational Specialties 


The number of occupational specialties was 
based on questions with individual respondents, 
not on a count of number of specific titles. Each re- 
spondent was asked what he did and then this was 
coded according to the kind of professional 
specialty. This procedure was considered to be 
more appropriate since it permitted comparability 
across organizations, and since it avoided the prob- 
lem of task specialization in which one activity 
might be divided into many specific and separate 
tasks (cf. Victor Thompson, 1961). 


Professional Activity 


The index of professional activity ranged from 
O.to 3 points and was constructed as follows: (a) 
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1 point for belonging to one or more professional 
organizations; (b) 1 point for attending at least 
two-thirds of the previous six meetings of any 
professional’ organization; (c) 1 point for the 
presentation of a paper or holding any office in 
any professional organization. 


Job Descriptions 


The presence of job descriptions was determined 
by asking each respondent whether the following 
statement was definitely true, more true than false, 
more false than true, or definitely false: “There is 
a complete written job description for my job.” 
Replies to these questions were scored from 1 
(definitely false) to 4 (definitely true), and then 
the organizational score was computed using the 
aggregation procedure previously described (Aiken 
and Hage, 1968). A high score means the presence 
of job descriptions. 


Job Specificity 


The index of specificity of job was based on re- 
sponses to the following six statements: (1) What- 
ever situation arises, we have procedures to follow 
in dealing with it. (2) Everyone has a specific job 
to do. (3) Going through the proper channel is con- 
stantly stressed. (4) The organization keeps a writ- 
ten record of everyone’s job performance. (5) We 
are to follow strict operating procedures at all 
times. (6) Whenever we have a problem, we are 
supposed to go to the same person for an answer. 
Replies to these questions were scored and aggre- 
gated in the same way as job descriptions. 


Participation in Decision-Making 


The index of participation in decision-making was 
based on the following four questions: (1) How 
frequently do you usually participate in the decision 
to hire new staff? (2) How frequently do you usu- 
ally participate in the decisions on the promotion 
of any of the professional staff? (3) How frequently 
do you participate in decisions on the adoption of 
new policies? (4) How frequently do you partici- 
pate in the decision on the adoption of new pro- 
grams? Respondents were assigned numerical scores 
from 1 (low participation) to 5 (high participa- 
tion), deperding on whether they answered 
“never,” “seldom,” “sometimes,” “often,” or “al- 
ways,” respectively, to these questions. An average 
score on these questions was computed for each re- 
spondent, and then the data were aggregated into 
organizational scores. A high number reflects a high 
Cegree of participation in decision-making.. 
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VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION JOINING: 
A CROSS-NATIONAL COMPARATIVE NOTE * 


JAMES CURTIS 
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Secondary analysis of data from national surveys of Americans, Canadians and adults in four 
other countries are offered in order to provide perspective on the “Americans as a 
nation of joiners” observation and related propositions in the literature. The broad hypotheses 
constdered are that: (1) the uniqueness and scope of the American pattern of association 
joining have been overemphasized; and (2) previous American findings on correlates of asso- 
ciation membership should obtain in other democracies as well. For cach nation, findings on 
the relationship of membership to social class, sex, age level and marital status are in essential 
agreement with earlier American findings. Results on affiliation by community size indicate 
no consistent direct relationships. Subgroups of Canadians and Americans have similar, com- 
paratively high, proportions of memberships. Analysis of memberkip by sex shows that the 
tiniqueness of the affiliation patterns in these two countries may be, in large part, a resuli of 


national differences in the participatory roles of women. 


AMERICANS AS A NATION OF JOINERS 


N his analysis of voluntary associations 
and democracy in the U. S., de Toc- 
queville ([1835] 1945:198) empha- 

sized that “in no country of the world has 
the principle of association been more suc- 
cessfully used or applied to a greater multi- 
tude of objects than in America.” Since that 
time a series of works have similarly con- 
cluded that “Americans are a nation of 
joiners.” For example, Bryce indicated that 
associations are “created, extended and 
worked in the United States more quickly 
and effectively than in any other country” 
(1933:281-282). Weber described America 
(the U.S.) as “the association-land par ex- 
cellence” (1911:53) and Beard and Beard 
(1946), Myrdal (1944), Bell and Force 
(1956) and Babchuk and Booth (1969), 
among others, have contributed either gen- 
eral comparative observations or U.S. com- 
munity-level survey findings in support of 
this view of Americans as joiners. Thus far, 
only Wright and Hyman (1958; Hyman and 
Wright, 1971; cf. Hausknecht, 1962) have 
presented detailed national survey data bear- 
ing on this question. They have concluded 


*I thank John Meisel, Queen’s University, for 
providing the Canadian data presented here and for 
his assistance with the larger study from which this 
paper is taken. I also gratefully acknowledge that 
the five-nation Civic Culture study data were made 
available by the Inter-University Consortium, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


that Americans are not a nation of joiners— 
not in the sense that nearly everyone has 


memberships—because sizeable proportions | 


of their sample of U.S. adults (64% in 1955 
and 57% in 1962) did not have non-union 
association affiliations. However, Wright and 
Hyman de go on to entertain the proposition 
which is either explicit or implicit in the 
other works cited above. That is, “from a 
comparative point of view Americans may 
be more prone to such memberships than 
other national groups” (Wright and Hyman, 
1958:286). 

While scme of the most dogmatic conclu- 
sions have been questioned, it is safe to say 
that the American literature still yields agree- 
ment on this comparative notion that U.S. 
rates of affiliation are uniquely high ones 
(cf. e.g. Rose, 1954:72-115; Williams, 1970: 
527 ff). This is true despite the fact that the 
proposition has yet to receive a direct test 
in cross-national survey research. For exam- 
ple, we have had no precise comparative in- 
formation on how subgroups in adult samples 
from nations similar to the U.S. compare on 
non-union association affiliations.* There are 


1 Rates of membership in associational groups 
(with trade associations and labor unions included) 
for samples f-om the US. and four other nations 
have been briefly reported by Almond and Verba 
in their discussion of relations between formal group 
affiliation and political participation and civic com- 
petence (Almond and Verba, 1963:300ff). The pres- 
ent inquiry, is, in part, a secondary analysis of their 


‘data sources. This is an extension of the findings 
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some community-level findings from re- 
searches in Canada (Rossides, 1966; Card, 
1968:47-58); France (Gallagher, 1957); 
Japan (Norbeck, 1962); Israel (Eisenstadt, 
1956); and Nigeria (Little, 1965), and these 
indicate that de Tocqueville’s observation 
may no longer be valid. These studies report 
on a relatively high prevalence of voluntary 
organizations and suggest that a pattern of 
frequent association joining by the popula- 
tion may be by no means confined to the 
U.S. In short, as Sills (1968:365) suggests, 
the scope and especially the uniqueness of 
the American pattern may be somewhat over- 
emphasized.? 

The purpose of this note is to check de 
Tocqueville’s generalization by a secondary 
analysis of data from sample surveys con- 
ducted in six democratic nations. We will 
focus on association membership rates by 
national groups and by five social back- 
ground variables for the following societies: 
the U.S., Canada, Great Britain, Germany, 
Italy and Mexico. On the assumption that 
de Tocqueville’s conclusion still holds true 
and on the assumption that the extent of 
association membership in democracies is di- 
rectly related to a society’s “urbanism,” 
“democratization of social and political Ie,” 
and “equalitarianism’” (cf. de Tocqueville, 
1945; Durkheim, 1947; Rose, 1954; Scott, 
1957; Inkeles, 1966; and Weiner, 1966), we 
expected the following results: Americans 
and Canadians have the highest (and simi- 


-lar) membership rates, Italy and Mexico & 


the lowest, England and Germany in the 
middle. We also assumed that social back- 


which they provide because (1) additional national 
data are reported on; (2) affiliation rates by several 
correlates are presented; and (3) “semi-voluntary” 
group memberships in labor and trade unions are 
separated out in this analysis. 

2 If true, this might be a result of continued re- 
liance on conclusions from earlier reports by foreign 
observers (e.g. de Tocqueville, 1945; Weber, 1911; 
Myrdal, 1944) or due to an emphasis on some evi- 
dence of very high membership rates (up to 80% 
unions included) for selected U.S. community pop- 
ulations only (cf. Bell and Force, 1956; Babchuk 
and Booth, 1969). 

8 For discussion of the economic development or 
modernity and level of democratization of these 
nations, see especially Almond and Verba, 1963: 
Chapters 2 anl 14. Lipset (1963), Alford (1963) 
and Kornberg et al. (1969) have provided detailed 
comparisons of social and political structures in 
Canada and the US. 
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ground correlates of affiliation, established 
in earlier U.S. studies, would hold for the six 
nations in the present study. Specifically, we 
expected: (1) social class level (education in 
this case) to be positively associated with 
membership; (2) men more likely to be 
affiliated than women; (3) affiliation by age 
level to approximate a normal curve; (4) 
married persons more likely to be members 
than those who were nonmarried; and (5) 
association membership rates to increase with 
urbanization level or community size.* 


DATA AND METHOD 


The Canadian data are taken from a strati- 
fied, multistage sample survey of that na- 
tion’s population. A total of 2767 adults 
were interviewed in 1968 with the sample 
selected to represent persons of voting age. 
The remainder of the findings are from a 
secondary analysis of data gathered in con- 
junction with Almond and Verba’s (1963) 
studies of civic culture in the United States, 
and four other democracies. Their studies 
also involved stratified, multistage proba- 
bility sample surveys of about 1000 persons 
18 years or over in each of the five societies. 
Field work was conducted in 1959 and 
1960.5 


* These hypotheses have been drawn from numer- 
ous American community studies. Much of the rele- 
vant literature is cited and reviewed by Hausknecht 
(1962), Milbrath (1965), and Babchuk and Booth 
(1969). Contradictory findings have been occa- 
sionally reported and especially for membership by 
community size. In the present instance, our work- 
ing hypothesis concerning community size is based 


‘on Wright and Hyman’s (1958:289-91) conclusion 


(from national data) that affiliation is higher in 
more urbanized counties. 

5 An extensive discussion of sampling procedures 
and methodology for the five-nation studies has 
been provided by Almond and Verba (1963:509ff). 
More details on the Canadian study’s background 
and research procedures can be obtained from the 
author and from Meisel (1970). Comparing the 
Canadian and the five-nation researches involves 
some limitations due to the eight-year differences 
in time between the studies. But these data sources 
have the following advantage. Equivalent instru- 
ments and methods were used in Almond and 
Verba’s research, and highly comparable procedures 
were employed in the Canadian study. This being 
the case, we can say with some confidence that dif- 
ferences which obtain between countries are due to 
differences in national cultures and social structures 
and not nonequivalence of research procedures. 
Differences caused by the time element should be 
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Table 1. Percentage with Voluntary Association Affiliations (Unions Included 
and Excluded) by Sex and by Education for Six Nations. 
ES* 
Total Males Females or Less ss* SU* 
Nation $ (N) $ (N) $ (N) $ (N) 4 (N) $ (N) 
Including Unions: 
Canada (196g) ° ae 73(1388)  56(1379) 51(984) etry 84 (369) 
U.S. (1960) bp | 270 970)  68{ 455) 470 515) 46(339}  55( 443 80(188) 
Gr. Br. (1959), 47( 963) 66{ 460} 30¢€ 503} 41(593) S5( 322)  92( 24) 
Germany (1958) A 955) re 449) ey, aoa} 41(792) 63( 124) a 26) 
Italy (1959) b 29{ 955) 41( 471)  19( 524 25(692) 37( 245) 46( 54) 
Mexico (1959) 25 (1007) 43(¢ 355) 15€ 652) 21(877) 39€ 103) .68{( 24) 
Excluding Unions: 
Canada (1968) Si 51 Sr 42 6.0 79 
U.S. (1960) 50 55 46 36 48 79 
Gr. Br. (1959) 33 41 27 26 43 70 
Germany (1959) 34 47 22 29 61 53 
Italy (1959) 25 36 17 Ze 31 46 
Mexico (1959) 15 21 12 12 29 67 
7 
EBS=Elementary School, SS=Secondary Schocl, SU=Some University. 
“The membership question was: "I shall list a number of organizations. Please 


tell me whether you are a member, and if so, whether you are or have been ee 
active, fairly active, or inactive; trade union, business or professional, other 
occupational, fraternal, service club, charitahle, national, sport or.social, 
entertainment, religious, church, boy scouts/girl guides, any others?" 


b 
zations now: 


The following membership question was asked: 
trade or labor unions, business organizations, social groups, pro- 


"Are you a member of any organi- 


fessional or farm organizations, cooperatives, fraternal or veteran groups, 
athletic clubs, political, charitable, civic, or religious organizations or any 


other organized oe 
been an officer 


A major purpose of the Canadian research 
was to investigate how persons in that coun- 
try would respond to questions identical or 
similar to ones used previously in political 
behavior research in the United States and 
elsewhere. Like the Almond and Verba inter- 
view schedules, the Canadian instrument 
placed emphasis on questions dealing with 
a broad range of parapolitical and political 
behaviors and political attitudes. Among the 
Candian questions was a detailed item on as- 
sociation membership which was patterned 
after the one used in each of Almond and 
Verba’s studies (see notes to Table 1). In all 


negligible. To argue otherwise would presuppose 
substantial and rapid changes in social structure. 

After the completion of this paper, Hyman and 
Wright’s (1971) replication of their 1958 study ap- 
peared. This provides some US. findings bearing 
on the question of changes through time. They 
found a slight increase in association affiliation rates 
for their most recent sample of adults—an increase 
from 36% membership in 1955 to 43% membership 
in 1962. 


(If a menber of some organization now) "Have you ever 
n this (one of these) organization(s)?" 


six nations this membership question was 
asked near the end of interviews after respon- 
Cents had indicated opinions on various is- 
sues and thair degree of involvement in politi- 
cal activities and organizations. Because of 
the questicnnaire’s format, and the special 
emphasis on political and parapolitical ac- 
tivities, the studies probably pressed toward 
high recall of association memberships. 


FINDINGS 


The Extent of Affiltation. Table 1 gives 
the overall picture of association joining for 
vespondents with one or more memberships 
(including unions and also excluding them). 
The most interesting aspect of the findings 
for the national groups is the comparatively 
high proportions who reported affiliations in 
the U.S. and Canada and also the fact that 
nations differ considerably in extent of mem- 
bership. While certainly not all (or most) 
Americans and Canadian are affiliated, there 
is tentative evidence here that these two 
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Table 2. 


Percentage with Multiple | 
Association Affiliations 
(Unions Included and Ex- 
cluded) by Sex and by Edu- 
cation for Six Nations. 










Including 
Unions: 


Canada 36 42 30 22 40 60 
U.S. 32 39 26 19 30 63 
Gr. Br. 16 25 9 12 23 38 
Germany LZ Zi, 3 10 18 19 
italy 6 10 2 4 8 17 
Mexico 2 13 1 L 5 8 

Excluding 

Unions: 

Canada 31 33 28 18 33 56 
U.S. 29 31 26 15 27 59 
Gr. Br. 11 16 8 9 16 23 
Germany 9 I5 3 7 17 18 
Italy 4 fi 1 3 6 9 
Mexico 1 2 1 l 


* 
ES=Elementary School, SS=Secondary 
School, SU*Some University. 


countries are “nations of joiners” by com- 
parison with others. Roughly 50% of persons 
in the U.S. and Canada had non-union mem- 
berships.* This compared with about 33% of 
respondents in Great Braitain and Germany, 
25% in Italy and 15% in Mexico. A similar 
pattern held for membership including un- 
ions, with 57% in the U.S. and 64% in Can- 
ada having memberships. 

Multiple Afiliations. Turning to data on 
multiple association memberships, it is again 
interesting to note the higher proportions of 
memberships held by Americans and Canad- 
ians (Table 2). Approximately one-third of 
the persons in these two countries (32% and 
36% respectively) held two or more member- 
ships including unions (as compared to 16% 
in Great Britain and under 12% in the other 
nations). Roughly 18% in the two countries 


8 In this note, we will not detail English Canad- 
ian-French Canadian differences in membership ex- 
cept to say that affiliation was higher for English- 
speaking persons. The differences were largely a 
function of language group differences in socioeco- 
nomic status as well as affiliation differences by sex. 
French speaking females had fewer memberships 
than their English Canadian counterparts. Inclusion 
of the French and other first language groups (the 
latter were about 4% of the total sample) lowers 
the overall Canadian affiliation figures (unions in- 
cluded) by 4%. 
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had three or more affiliations. The percent- 
ages for this category then decreased to 6% 
for Great Britain, 3% in Germany, and 1% 
for the other nations. A similar pattern was 
evident in findings on multiple affiliations 
excluding unions; 31% and 29% respec- 
tively in the U.S. and Canada had multiple 
memberships as compared to 11% for the 
Briiish and 9% or less in the other nations. 
Sixteen per cent in the U.S. and Canada had 
three or more non-union memberships as. 
compared to 3% of the British, 2% in Ger- 
many and less than 1% in Italy and Mexico. 
These findings lend further credence to the 
observation that Americans and Canadians 
are the most frequent joiners. 


Affiliation Differences by Selected Soctal 
Background Correlates 


Social Stratification and Membership. In - 
Tables 1 to 3, data on association affilia- 
tion by education level, sex, age, mari- 
tal status, and community size are pre- 
sented for the six nations. As expected, 
consistent findings of direct relationship be- 
tween educational level and affiliation were 
found for membership with unions included 
or excluded (see Tables 1 and 2). A direct 
relationship between affiliation and income 
level and occupational status, respectively, 
obtained for each country. In addition, a 
direct relation between affiliation and re- 
spondent’s social class, as evaluated by the, 
interviewer, obtained in each of the five na- 
tions included in the Almond and Verba’s 
(1963) study. 

Sex Differences. When we consider the re- 
lationship of sex and membership, important 
national differences are present. Specifically, 
data on association affiliation—unions in- 
cluded—suggest that the comparatively high 
proportions of membership in Canada and in 
the U.S. are, in large part, a consequence of 
differences m women’s affiliation patterns. 
In Table 1 the Males column shows similar 
levels of affiliation in the U.S., Canada, Great 
Britain and Germany. In contrast, the female 
membership proportions in the U.S. and Can- 
ada were much greater than elsewhere. All 
countries had higher memberships for males 
than females, but the nations other than 
Canada and the U.S. showed a similar pat- 
tern of rather marked sex difference—fe- 
males in these countries joined associations 
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aout two to three times less frequently than 
males. The pattern of findings for member- 
ship excluding unions was somewhat differ- 
ent. Table 1 shows greater national differ- 
ences In male rates. Contrary to expectations, 
there were no sex differences in Canada and 
only small differences in the U.S. Male rates 
were much greater than female rates in the 
other nations. All of the differences were less 
marked than for membership including un- 
igns as would be expected from the much 
higher proportions of males than females 
affiliated with unions in all societies. 

Table 2 shows even greater national group 
differences in male rates of multiple member- 
skips. All countries showed higher multiple 
membership figures (including unions) for 
males than for females, and the lowest s2x 
differences were reported for the U.S. and 
Canada. Sex differences ranged from three to 
seven-fold in the other countries, The per- 
centages for multiple members excluding 
unions showed that the U.S. and Canada 
were similar and considerably higher for bozh 
sexes than was the case elsewhere. In the two 
countries females were multiple members 
aktout as frequently as males. Women in 
Great Britain were two times less frequent 
jo-ners than males and much lower rates in 
the other countries showed even greater sex 
diferences. 

Age Differences. Table 3 gives the find- 
inzs on affiliation (unions excluded) by the 
third background variable, age of respon- 
dent. For the most part previous results were 
co-roborated as anticipated. Affiliation per 
se and multiple memberships (unions in- 
cluded or excluded) tended to be lower 
for young adults; membership rose gradually 
with age, reached its peak and leveled off in 
- the late forties, and gradually declined in tke 
fifties and later years. This pattern was most 
pronounced in the U.S. and Canada (es- 
pecially with union members included), but 
it held for the other countries as well—with 
the exception of young adults (18-25) m 
Germany and Italy who had higher member- 
ship levels than would be expected. 

Marital Status Differences. Our findings 
(Table 3) indicate that married respondents 
in zach nation tended to be slightly more fre- 
qu2nt joiners than their nonmarried counter- 
parts (single, divorced, separated and wic- 
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owed combined) when non-unidn multiple 
membership rates are considered. Here the 
differences are very slight but they are in 
the expected direction. In the U.S. and Can- 
ada, the same pattern of slightly higher mar- 
ried affiliation levels obtained for non-union 
membership per se and for union included 
membership and multiple membership rates. 
In the other countries, marriage seemed an 
even less important social background de- 
terminant of affiliation in that nonmarried 
persons were just as likely, or slightly more, 
to be non-union members and members 
with unions included (the married-nonmar- 
ried differences ranged ‘from 0% to 6%). 
Single controls on age, sex, and education 
level did not substantially alter this pattern 
of small (if any) married-nonmarried affilia- 
tion differences in all countries. 

Community Size and Membership. Previ- 
ous U.S. studies of the relationship of com- 
munity size to affiliation have yielded dis- 
agreement. For example, on the basis of na- 
tional data, Wright and Hyman (1958:289- 
292) found that families residing in highly 
urban counties were more likely to have non- 
union members than those living in less ur- 
banized and rural counties. Hausknecht 
(1962:15-30) also analyzed national fnd- 
ings and reported a different pattern; per- 
sons in smaller communities were more likely 
to be joiners. Other recent data from a state- - 
wide stucy showed that size of community 
was not related to affiliation rates—unions 
included (Babchuk and Booth, 1969:35). 
Our own results (Table 3) do not show a 
clear-cut cross-national pattern for either 
union-included or union-excluded rates. In 
each instance for the U.S. there were some- 
what higher rates in communities of 20,000- 
50,000 pcpulation, but beyond this no con- 
sistent overall trend obtained. The latter 
was also true for all data from the other 
countries.’ For example, Canadian findings 
(which are not reported in Table 3 because 
different coding categories were used) showed 
the following percentage of non-union mem- 
bers: 56% (10,000 pop. or fewer), 62% 
(10,000-30,000 pop.), 52% (30,000-100,- 


7 A stronger relationship between membership and 
community size did not obtain for the six-nation 
samples when education level was controlled for. 
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Percentage with Association Memberships and Multiple Affiliations 


` Table 3. . 
ee Excluded) by Age, by Marital Status, and by Community Size 
or, Six: Nations. 
Canada U.S. Gr. Br. Germany Italy Mexico 
$ (N) % (N) $ (N) $ (N) $ (N) $ (N) 
4 with One or More Affiliations 
Age: 
18-25 years 51(333) 42 (122) 30( 81) 44 (115) 29(162) 14(175) , 
26-35 57(580) 49(179) 29 (207) e 22(232) 13 (301) 
36-50 61(905S) 54(272) ee 36 (292) 29(361) 18(310) 
51-60 56 (454) 49(155) 40(172) 29(182) 23 (166) 19 (138) 
61+ 51 (490) 48 (241) 34 (170) 30(186) 23(134) 14( 84) 
$ with Multiple Affiliations 
18-25 years 24 16 7 8 6 <1 
26-35 30 26 10 9 2 <1 
36-506 35 39 15 12. 3 <1 
51-60 31 28 t2 5 6 3 
61+ 26 25 11 6. 4 0 
$ with One or More Affiliations | 
Marital Status: 
Married 58(2181) re 33(749) i e a 
Nonmarried 50C 585) 48 (266 35 (214) 38(312) 27 (378 85 (280 
: 4 with Multiple Affiliations 
Married 31 38 I2 10 5 2 
Nonmarried 27 25 11 6 3 <.5 
t with One or More Affiliations 
Community Size”: 
Less than 5000 50 (296) 38 (240) 37 (354) 22(324) -- 
5000-20000 $6{110) 31(151) 36(180) 32(280) 15(127) 
20000-50000 60( 83) 40 &3) 28{ 58) 28 (153) 15(157) 
50000-100000 41( 59) 23( 65) 26( 91) 22 (111) 14(146) 
100000+ 48 (422) 32 (424) 28 (272) 19 (127) 15(578) 
$ with Multiple Affiliations 
Less than 5000 28 12 11 4 
5000-20000 30 9 11 5 0 
20000-50000 39 18 5 4 0 
50000-100000 26 3 4 4 <1 
100000+- 26 6 6 3 1 


For Canada the first age category contains respondents aged 21-25 only. 


othe Mexican sample was drawn from communities of over 10,000 population. 


000 pop.), 56% (100,000 or more). The fig- 
ure for nonunion multiple members in the 
same community size ranges were 29%, 
38%, 26% and 31%, respectively. We con- 
clude that for each country there is no sup- 
port for the working hypothesis of a direct 
correlation of membership level with ur- 
banization. The difference between the U.S. 
findings and previously reported national 
data may reflect changes through a very 
short period of time, but a more plausible 
explanation is that the differences may be 
a function of different research procedures. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


This replication of selected U.S. results on 
association membership as related to sex, age, 
marital status, social class indices, and com- 
munity size provides a check on the cross- 
national generality of these relationships. 
The analysis suggests a basic similarity in 
Canadian and American social structure, 1.e. 
a very close similarity in the extent of asso- 
ciation memberships and multiple affiliation 
for various subgroups. The findings support 
the conclusion that Americans and Canadians 
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comprise “nations of frequent joiners.” Nev- 
ertheless, it is clear that many adult Ameri- 


_- cans and Canadians are not association mem- 


bers. In each of the two nations, only about 


34 of the population reported one or more 


memberships—unions included, ‘only about 
% had non-union memberships and only 
30% reported non-union multiple affiliaticns. 
For the U.S., these rates are somewhat higrer 
than in a previous national study (Wrisht 
and Hyman, 1958; Hyman and Wright, 
1971), probably as a result of differing re- 
search methods and the greater detail in tais 
study’s membership question. The Canadian 
and U.S. figures are not high enough to be 
consistent with the stereotype of a nation 
of joiners. But as far as the six-nation con- 
paréson is concerned, the figures for all sib- 
groups in these two countries are relatively 
high and sometimes markedly so. 

The comparatively high memberskip pro- 
portions reported for Canada are perhaps to 
be expected on the basis of other general 
social, structural, and cultural similarities 
between the U.S. and Canada. For examp.-e, 
Canada has a very similar, high level of eco- 
nomic development and is most similar with 
respect to associated processes of urbaniza- 
tion, industrialization, requirements for 


tramed labor, expanded formal education, 


facilities, social mobility opportunities, and 
expansion of middle-class strata. Although 
we cannot provide data here to support the 
point, we might suggest that these processes 
of urbanization, increased industrialization, 
and changes in social stratification systenss 
are likely to be highly correlated with diffe-- 
entiation—complexity of social organiza- 
tional structures in general, and secondary 
social and economic organizations in particu- 
lar—and perhaps directly related to the ex- 
tent of adult affiliation and participation in 


8 The Wright and Hyman data showed 36% af 
adults with non-union memberships—based on re- 
sponses to the question: “Do you happen to belorg 
to any groups or organizations in the community 
here?” The last phrase is an important qualification. 
A list of types of groups was not given. Finally tke 
survey did not focus on associational or politicel 
activities, but rather on problems of health and 
sickness. All of these points might have led to some 
lessening of recall of association affiliations in the 
survey forming the basis of their study. As indicated 
above, Hyman and Wright (1971) recently reported 
findings of 43% membership from a 1962 study sim- 
ilar to the earlier one on these counts. 
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voluntary organizations.. Moreover, Canada 
is characterized by the following specific as- 
pects of “democracy” and the “modern ur- 
ban way of life,” all of which have been 
discussed as major impetuses for the pro- 
liferation of associations in the U.S.: (1) the 
change of function in the family, church, 
and state and the relative loss of control 
of these major institutions over the person, 
(2) the democratic and Protestant principle 
of the freedom of individual choice, (3) the 
articulation of minority groups, (4) the in- 
creased division of labor, and (5) seculari- 
zation (Scott, 1957:315). In short, social 
life in the U.S. is probably scarcely more 
“modern,” “urban,” or “democratic” than 
in Canada, and perhaps the voluntary asso- 
ciation membership findings are a reflection 
of this similarity. We could also speculate 
further about the overall national differences 
in terms of the points just made. While Great 
Britain and Germany are as urbanized and 
industrialized as the U.S. and Canada, they 
are slightly less economically developed, and 
some researchers have suggested that their 
political cultures are both less equalitarian 
and less participatory (lower levels of politi- 
cal participation) than the political cultures 
in the U.S. and Canada (cf. Alford, 1963; 
Lipset, 1963; Almond and Verba, 1963; and 
Nie et al., 1969 on these points). If such 
differences hold, they might provide a par- 
tial explanation of the lower overall rates 
of membership and multiple membership in 
these countries, and this line of reasoning 
might also be followed in explanation of the 
still lower extent of association affiliation in 
Italy and Mexico. However, these arguments 
represent hunches which go well beyond our 
data. The precise relationship (if any) be- 
tween such social and cultural differences, 
individuals’ attitudes toward social partici- 
pation, ard association affiliation remain to 
be studied in large scale comparative re- 
search, 

It should also be emphasized that our com- 
parisons with controls for sex indicated a 
pattern of findings that might prompt some 
revision of these arguments as well as some 
qualifications of the observation of Ameri- 
cans and Canadians as joiners. Small differ- 
ances were found between percentages of 
membership (unions included) held by males 
in the U.S., Canada, Great Britain and Ger- 
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many. The differences in overall member- 
ship for these nations were largely a function 
of differences in the affiliation roles of women. 
Thus, if we use this definition of member- 
ship, the evaluation of Americans as joiners 
requires some qualification as a comparative 
observation. It seems to apply to both Amer- 
ican and Canadian women, but it may apply 
to American men only if one means that they 
join as frequently as males in other democ- 
racies which are highly industrialized and 
urbanized. The high rates for male members 
are likely related to the fact that a large pro- 
portion of working men in industrialized 
nations “must” have at least one “semi-vol- 
untary” membership, i.e. their affiliation with 
a labor, trade, or occupational association. 
Our further comparisons of rates for multiple 
memberships and affiliations minus unions 
showed that Americans and Canadians of 
both sexes were markedly more frequent mul- 
tiple membership holders and joiners of 
clearly voluntary groups. 

The evidence of much higher female affili- 
ation in Canada and the U.S. than elsewhere 
is possibly due, in part, to a greater emanci- 
pation and personal autonomy of women in 
these countries. Conceptions of behavior ap- 
propriate for women probably vary by so- 
cial strata in all countries, but among the 
classes in the U.S. and Canada there is per- 
haps more acceptance of individualized and 
equalitarian patterns for women—e.g. eco- 
nomic independence, careers, involvement in 
political and civic affairs and participation in 
various interest groups. In addition, the fe- 
male membership patterns in these two coun- 
tries may be related to the fact that personal 
autonomy of women is also coupled with 
saliency of achievement values and with 
many restrictions on female careers and oc- 
cupational achievement, while at the same 
time success in such careers and occupations 
is a primary source of individual’s prestige. 
As a result of these discrepancies, some fe- 
male association membership and participa- 
tion may represent a form of deflected 
achievement. Williams (1970:76—77), for ex- 
ample, argues that the American female’s 
search for an equivalent for the male’s occu- 
pational role has led to a striking participa- 
tion in culture (art, literature and so on), in 
philanthropic and community service work, 
and in many other broadly humane activities. 
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Such suggestions are more in the nature of 
hypotheses to be tested rather than empirical 
relations that have been established. 

In conclusion, we could echo Sills’ descrip- 
tion of the research work which remains to 
be done in this area. Systematic studies should 
be conducted in the widest possible range of 
cultural contexts. At a minimum “a count 
(should be made) of the number of associa- 
tions which exist in various societies and in 
a sample of communities within societies. 
Such a count should be reported both as a 
total and on a per capita basis. Membership 
in different kinds of voluntary associations 
should be determined by sample surveys, and 
the extent of membership participation 
should be ascertained by studies of the or- 
ganizations themselves. Finally measures 
should be obtained of the importance of this 
activity to the life of the society” (Sills, 
1968:364). 

Obviously, this comparison of six (in many 
respects similar) democracies is meant as 
only a beginning of this research task. Data 
yielded by studies conducted along the lines 
indicated above should lead toward a more 
refined theory of societal differences in extent 
and nature of voluntary group membership 
and participation. Thus far, most writers on 
voluntary organizations have devoted only a 
few sentences to explanations of national 
differences. Some plausible hypotheses have 
been advanced that derive from the functions 
which associations serve for individuals, sub- 
groups, and total societies as the latter be- 
come increasingly modern and urbanized.’ 
To these hypotheses we add the observations 
that: (1) within societies, urbanization level 
itself does not seem to be directly correlated 
with extent of joining; (2) within nations, . 
previous American findings on the relation- 
ship of four other social background varia- 
bles to affiliation rates are replicated (with 
minor exceptions); and (3) differences in the 
participatory roles of women and causes of 
these differences deserve special attention 
where comparisons of democratic nations are 
involved. 


® Verification of these functions has proven diffi- 
cult. We will not list here the functions and the 
problems involved in previous research. A review of . 
this aspect of the literature has been provided by 
Sills (1968:363-376), 
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THE SCIENTIFIC LEGITIMATION OF FALLACY: 
NEUTRALIZING SOCIAL CHANGE THEORY 


RoBEeRT H. LAUER 
Southern Ilinois University, Edwardsville 


American Sociological Review 1971, Vol. 36 (October) :881-889 


AW sociological work has underlying assumptions, which are more or less explicit. Develop- 
ments in the theory of social change have been hampered by assumptions which are fallacious 
in the sense that they have been treated as matters of sctentific fact, as a priori bases upon 
which tke researcher interprets his data and the theorist constructs his framework. Four such 
fallacies are identified—ihe fallacy of deviance, the fallacy of trauma, the fallacy of untdérec- 
tionality and utopia apprehended, and the fallacy of semantic illusion—and their consequences 
for the understanding of social change are briefly noted. It 1s concluded that a converse set of 
assumptions will prove ee for both empirical and theoretical work tn the area of social 


change. 


VER a decade ago, Wilbert Moore 
(1960) pointed out that sociologists 
had assumed an apologetic stance 

toward social change but that with some 
modifications the functionalist model of so- 
ciety would serve well in the analysis of 
change. The lack of significant developments 
in the study of social change theory since 
the publication of Moore’s paper compels us 
to question his thesis regarding the utility 
of current models of society. However, this 
paper is concerned not simply with the func- 
tionalist model, but with certain more basic 
assumptions that underlie much sociological 
thought. My main point is that they are as- 
sumptions, assumptions of a particular 
paradigm (Kuhn, 1962), rather than scien- 
tific truths. 

These assumptions are often treated as 
facts or as axioms based upon common 
sense observation. As such, they gain legiti- 
macy, and become pervasive in sociological 
thought. The present argument is that these 
assumptions impede the development of so- 
cial change theory; that to the extent that 
they have gained scientific legitimacy, they 
have neutralized the theory of social change; 
and that, therefore, a different set of assump- 
tions is required for fruitful work in the 
theory of social change. Furthermore, the 
assumptions are called fallacies in order to 
stress their role as impediments. 


The Fallacy of Deviance 


A considerable amount of sociological 
thinking has viewed change as in some sense 
a violation of the normal (Parsons et al., 
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1953:102-103; Parsons, 1961; LaPiere, 
1965:38-39; Nisbet, 1969:270). This re- 
flects a conservative strain which has per- 
vaded sociology throughout its history. While 
Comte, for example, acknowledged the role 
of human action in social progress, he re- 
duced that role to the implementation of in- 
tellectual reform. Structural-functionalism, 
the dominant note in sociology for many 
decades, has given primary attention and 
support to social orders characterized by sta- 
bility and integration.? 

The focus on stability and concomitant 
neglect of change assumes that static analyses 
can be made without coming to terms with 
change, and that an understanding of social 
change demands a prior and thorough under- 
standing of social statics (Parsons, 1951: 
483-486; Moore, 1960:817; Feldman, 1965: 
278). Sociologists, then, have been far more 
concerned with structures than with proc- 
esses, and, even where they have dealt with 
processes, they have tended to delimit them 
within structurally legitimate bounds. Per- 
sistence and regularities have been viewed as 
the normal state of affairs; change has been ~ 
viewed as a kind of social deviance. 

But a thorough understanding of struc- 
tures is not a prerequisite for an understand- 
ing of change. This should be clear from the 
manner in which change has been kept at the 
periphery of sociological interest during the 
decades of structural-functionalist domi- 


1 The debate over whether structural-functional- 
ism aequately deals with social change is dealt with 
at length in various chapters in Demerath and 
Peterson (1967). 
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nance. There has been a continuous refine- 
ment of structural analysis, rather than a 
transition to studies of change. Structural un- 
derstanding has obscured, not illuminated, 
the centrality of and interest in change. Fur- 
‘thermore, it may be argued that an under- 
standing of change is a prerequisite for the 
understanding of structures, i.e., the stability 
of a system in equilibrium can be demon- 
strated only by reference to intrasystem 
changes which occur in response to external 
‘forces that impinge upon the system. 

It is more realistic and fruitful, therefore, 
to see change as inherent “in the very nature 
of things” (Whitehead, 1925:179), including 
` the very nature of social life. Whether we are 
` talking about the physical world, the history 
of man, or the human intellect, we find that 
“nothing remains what, where, and as it was, 
but everything moves, changes, comes into 
being, and passes away (Engels, 1959:82). 
The ubiquity of change may be more easily 
accepted for transitional societies in the con- 
temporary world,? but I am arguing for the 

ubiquity of change in all societies, including 
~ ancient and primitive. 

With respect to the ancient society, we 
may take China as an example. The Hegelian 
idea of a China bound by a stagnant social 
structure is no longer tenable. It is increas- 
ingly clear that China’s history was “full of 
upheavals, abrupt transitions, and gradual 
changes” (Balazs, 1964:15). In the so-called 
“Axial Period,” for example, China was in 
considerable flux, along with the other major 
societies of the time (Martindale, 1962:93ff). 
The following centuries present a marked 
contrast to the rapidly changing society of 
the Axial Period, but do not present a stag- 
nant society which was virtually unchanged 
- over a long span of time. What was unusual 
about China was not the lack of change, but 
the unusually slow rate of change, And the 
same argument may be advanced with re- 
spect to primtive societies.’ 

Change, in other words, is normal. 
Whether we are dealing with the individual * 


2The ubiquity of change has been argued with 
respect to modernizing societies (Black, 1966:47), 
the United States (Bell, 1960:35-6), and any society 
that strives to fulfill human needs (Etzioni, 1968). 

3 See, for example, MacIver and Page (1937:512) 
and Firth (1951:80f). 

4 At the individual level, the Swiss psychiatrist 
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or social level, change is of the essence, and 
man must either grow or decay: “The pure 
conservative is fighting against the essence 
of the universe” (Whitehead, 1933:273). 
Early evolutionary theory in sociology had 
many flaws, but one of its central tenets was 
quite valid—the ubiquity and normality of 
change. The problem of social change, there- 
fore, becomes one of the rate of change 
rather than of its presence or absence. What 
demands investigation is why certain soci- 
eties and certain times exhibit unusually 
rapid or unusually slow rates of change; 
what factors affect rates, and how; whether 
there is an optimal rate of change for human 
well-being, etc. “3: l 


The Fallacy of Trauma 


The notion that change is abnormal is 
often associated with a second idea—change 
is traumatic. Change has been called an “or- 
deal” (Hoffer, 1952), a “crisis” (Nisbet, 
1969:282), and a “foreign and unwanted 
agent”? (LaPiere, 1965:39). And, indeed, it 
is not difficult to marshall evidence that 
seems to support the fallacy of trauma. 

There is, for example, some evidence that 
mental illness is related to social change 
(Murphy, 1961). Certain kinds of change in 
conjunction with various other social and 
psychological factors seem to increase mental 
stress. Furthermore, it may be argued that 
the large number of social and psychological 
impediments to change (which have been 
identified) serve as defense mechanisms 
against the trauma of change.” For there are 
manifold ways in which people resist change, 
and any change agent faces an incredible 
erray of problems when he seeks to lead peo- 
ple in new directions. In some cases, the 
value system itself seems to possess built-in 
resistance to any change. The values may 
minimize the importance of material aspira- 
tions, disparage the cultural ways of others, 
demand interpersonal and intergroup rela- 
tionships that are incongruent with a mod- 
ernized economy or polity, etc. 

Certain attitudes also impede change. Eco- 
nomic development will lag unless people 


Tournier (1957:100) says “the perfectly stable being 
is nothing but an automaton, without life—a thing.” 

5 For a brief account of some of these factors, see 
Hauser (1959). A more extensive treatment is pro- 
vided by Foster (1962:64—142). 
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acquire attitudes of co-operation, the desire 
for advancement, respect for manual work, 
etc, (Myrdal, 1958:1873). Even change that 
fulfills such basic needs as medical care may 
be resisted because of traditional attitudes 
about, for example, the propriety of a woman 
being examined by a male doctor. 

Other factors that inhibit change are rigid 
stratification systems, a high degree of so- 
cial inequality, community fragmentation, 
vested interests, and cultural motor pat- 
terns.® Finally, there are social psychological 
factors; the government, for-example, is gen- 
erally conceded to be crucial to much change 
in the contemporary world, yet the peasants’ 
perception of that government often involves 
considerable suspicion and distrust. 

All of the above could be interpreted to be 
social and psychological protective mecha- 
nisms that have evolved out of the need to 
cope with the trauma of change. And the 
argument could be clinched by citing the 
numberless concrete instances of resistance 
to change, including resistance to railroads, 
the automobile, the typewriter, alternating 
current, tractors, umbrellas, street lighting, 
and. even potatoes (Barber, 1952:213; 
Thomas, 1937:726-727). 

But a closer look at the reasons for the 
ubiquity of resistance to change casts the 
whole problem in a different light. Spicer 
(1952:18) points out that people are always 
changing their ways but that they will resist 
change under three circumstances: when the 
change is perceived to be a threat to basic 
- securities; when the change is not under- 
stood; and when the change is imposed upon 
them. And much of the supposed trauma of 
change can be accounted for in these terms.? 

Furthermore, change may be resisted be- 
cause a rational calculation of the risks in- 
volved seem to make the new venture highly 
foolish. The apparent conservatism of a peas- 
ant community may actually be a weighing 
of risks, since that community is often one 


8 Ignoring this latter problem can lead to resis- 
tance to change in such basic health patterns as the 
use of latrines (Foster, 1962:89). 

T See Cohen’s (1961) account of the failure of a 
Nigerian program to introduce a new fertilizer, The 
peasants rejected the innovation. because of past 
negative experiences with officials, distrust of the 
government (British), and a lack of understanding 
ee use and the usefulness of the new fer- 

er. 
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in which people live at the edge of survival, 
feel compelled to remain within the protec- 
tion of the group, and must balance risk- 
taking with the potentially great penalties 
that they may incur (Hunter, 1969:49). 
From one point of view, it is rational to urge 
the peasant to opt for cash crops rather than 
subsistence farming. From the peasant’s 
point of view, it may be more rational to 
insure his subsistence than to risk his mini- 
mal security in a capricious market. 

There are also cases where change may be 
resisted because that change would interfere. 
with other, more highly valued, changes. 
Greenfield (1964) found that Barbadians 
rejected agricultural diversification as recom- 
mended by both British and American ex- 
perts because of a high value on another 
kind of change—upward mobility. The Bar- 
badian who goes into full-time agriculture 
forfeits his chances for cultural success; the 
potential change in personal status, there- 
fore, is the basis for rejecting a change in 
agricultural economy. 

There are, in sum, numerous bases upon 
which change is resisted. None of these is 
related to any intrinsic trauma in change; 
nevertheless, the assumption of trauma is 
made, and that assumption is a negative 
value judgment about change that is likely 
to lead the theorist to posit persistence and 
stability as the natural and/or desired state 
of affairs for humans. The fallacy of the 
assumption is clearly seen in the obverse side 
of the question—-the changes which are wel- 
comed. It is clear that people often value 
change as well as resist it. For example, it 
has often been assumed that one of the criti- 
cal problems of industrializing a traditional 
society is the securing of commitment of an 
industrial labor force. This is often a prob- 
lem, but not always: Lambert (1963) has 
shown that the labor force in Poona, India, 
was thoroughly committed to. work in the 
factories. Industrialization is neither inevita- 
bly resisted nor inherently inconsistent with 
a traditional culture.® 

In fact, a peasant society may place a high 
value on change. The peasant community is 
not always the stable and harmonious society 
that is depicted in the concept of Gemein- 


8 For other examples of relatively smooth inte- 
gration of factories into a traditional community, 
see Tannous (1941) and Nash (1967), 
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schaft, or, in Robert Redfield’s term, folk 
‘scciety.® For many peasants, life is a “con- 
tinual anguish” (Lopreato, 1967:65), and 
change is eagerly sought. Lerner (1958:398) 
points out that in all Middle Eastern coun- 
tries, the rural villagers admit to their un- 
happiness, while modernizing individuals 
report much less unhappiness. Traditional so- 
cisty is receding in the Middle East “because 
relatively few Middle Easterners still want 
to live by its rules” (Lerner, 1958:399). 

Social change, then, is not inevitably re- 
sisted. At times, it may be resisted, but at 
times people may deliberately initiate 
ctange. And the effort may have sufficient 
intensity to effect radical change within a 
single generation (Wallace, 1956). 

At this point, a qualification needs to be 
incroduced, While change per se cannot be 
viewed as traumatic, the rate of change seems 
to be related to experienced stress. Rapid 
change may generate considerable stress. 
Keniston (1962) maintains that the inces- 
sant innovations that characterize American 
lif are part of the “deepest sources of strain” 
in the nation. Toffler (1970) has coined the 
phrase “future shock” to describe the psychic 
disruption that results from experiencing too 
much change in too short a time. 

Although the evidence is sparse and more 
difficult to obtain, a relatively low rate of 
change may also generate stress. The rela- 
tionships, in other words, may be curvilinear, 
wizh an optimal rate of change for human 
well-being. Starbuck (1965:472) has posited 
such an optimal rate in the organizational 
context, suggesting that members will be un- 
happy in both “an overly stable environ- 
ment” and “an overly variable one.” If rapid 
change is a source of stress, so may be 
change that is too slow. 


Tke Fallacy of Unidirectionaltty and 
Utopia Apprehended 


some of the first sociologists set forth the- 
orizs of social evolution which posited a uni- 
form end, and, in some cases, a uniform path 
to that end, for all societies. Comte, for ex- 
ample, described social evolution in terms of 
an ineluctable sequence which was leading 
to a predestined end. Some contemporary 


>See Redfield (1947) for an exposition of the 
folk society as a community type. 
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thinkers have continued to propagate this 
notion, while others have admitted to diverse 
pathways——though still to a predestined end. 
And in any case, the end is the same—a mod- 
em, industrial society that has an obvious 
Western appearance. 

The fallacy of unidirectionality is some- 
times called the theory of convergence, and 
sometimes the contradiction between tradi- 
tion and modernity. It is basically a form 
of technological determinism, although the 
extent of that determinism varies among 
theorists. No one argues that each industrial 
society will be a carbon copy of every other 
industrial society. But imdustrialization is 
sometimes seen as a powerful process that 
effects a considerable amount of standardi- 
zation, so that the uniformities of industrial 
society are of far greater significance than 
any diversity. 

Thus, it has been maintained that certain 
societal patterns (patterns which are similar 
to those of the West) are inevitable for any 
society that accepts Western technology 
(Theodorson, 1953). Perhaps the most noted 
explication of this position is that given by 
Clark Kerr and his associates—the idea of 
the “logic” of industrialism. This “logic” 
does not demand a singular path, but it does 
insist upon a singular end, namely, “plural- 
istic Industralism” (Kerr ef al., 1960:282f). 
The pluralistic industrial society is one in 
which there is a system of checks and bal- 
ances in the midst of an incessantly chang- 
ing technology. Conflict between diverse in- 
terest groups is regulated by a “web of rules” 
which are constructed by the State, by man- 
agers, and by various associations. The State 
will be very powerful, with considerable eco- 
nomic responsibility. The productive enter- 
prise itself will be dominant and possess 
“substantial authority” in order to maximize 
efficiency. 

There are various factors that are said to 
lead towards uniformity in the pluralistic 
industrial society. These include: the passage 
of time—movement away from the tradi- 
tional base; technology; the “push of prog- 
ress”; the imperatives of education and 
equality; the “omnipresent State”; the domi- 
nance of the productive enterprise; and the 
‘compulsion of comparisons” (men in vari- 
ous societies will strive for progress and 
participation in society upon the basis’ of 
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what has been attained by competing so- 
cieties). 

This position easily slips over into the fal- 
lacy of utopia apprehended, which is the ar- 
gument, or assumption, that a modern, in- 
dustrial society represents the ultimate in 
human achievement. The solution for world 
problems, then, lies in helping the developing 
nations to modernize as quickly and pain- 
lessly as possible. The sooner they become 
like the West, the sooner mankind will en- 
joy peace and fulfillment. Utopia has already 
been apprehended cognitively; it only be- 
comes a matter of time until it is appre- 
hended in reality throughout the world. The 
inherent flaws in a modern society are 
thereby ignored; the modern social structure 
needs only refinement, not radical change.’° 

The fallacy of unidirectionality and of 
utopia apprehended seems contradicted by 
considerable empirical evidence. The as- 
sumption that industrialization demands par- 
ticular social forms is seen to be false in 
some very basic respects. In the first place, 
the antithesis between tradition and mod- 
ernity is false. In his study of Cantel, Guate- 
mala, Nash (1967) found that a considerable 
amount, of traditional life can continue and 
even flourish at. a, higher level in the process 
of industrialization. An accommodation was 
worked out between the textile mill and the 
community such that the factory proceeded 
with its business of production and the com- 
munity continued with its institutions. Fac- 
tory work schedules, for example, were ac~ 
commodated to traditional holidays and to 
the traditional obligations of the people in 
the civic area. Furthermore, the factory work 
did not affect the world view of the Cante- 
lenses; the factory and nonfactory workers 
hold similar beliefs. The traditional modes 
of thinking were not transferred to the fac- 
tory; neither was the rationality implicit in 
the factory transferred to everyday experi- 
ence. 

The persistence of tradition is particularly 
evident, in the Orient. Scholars generally 
agree that Japan has modernized while main- 


10 For a critique of the theory of modernization 
along these lines, see Walzer (1964) and Miller and. 
Aya (1971). For examples, of the explicit argument 
or implicit assumption that a modern, industrial so- 
ciety is utopia apprehended, see Gellner (1964:69f) ; 
Black (1966:129f}; Allen €1971:340f); Berger 
(1971:13-14, 174). 
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taining and utilizing premodern, traditional 
institutions.11 Rather than a society that 
has moved along the path from tradition to 
modernity, Japan seems to be a nation that 
employs both tradition and the modern, and. 
holds them together as a viable contradiction 
that results in rapid development. 

The Japanese pattern is more or less char- | 
acteristic of the nations of East Asia m gen- 
eral, which have not adopted the Western 
way in its entirety, but rather have exercised 
great selectivity. Some aspects of Western 
society have been accepted, but others have 
been ignored or rejected out-right. And those 
elements which were borrowed did not have 
the same effects as they had in the West. A 
modernized East Asia, therefore, will prob- 
ably reflect the West neither in its overt cul- 
tural patterns nor “in its more fundamental 
ideals and values” (Fairbank et al., 1965:9). 

There is, therefore, no inherent conflict 
between tradition and modernity such that 
the more modern a nation becomes, the more 
it must necessarily shed its tradition. Nor 
does industrialization inevitably impose a 
particular social structure upon a people. 
Goldthorpe (1966) has argued that the 
Western and Soviet structures clearly show 
that social stratification systems will exhibit 
fundamental differences even though those 
systems may be a part of highly industrial- 
ized societies. 

A similar argument with respect to the 
family has been set forth by Goode (1963), 
who finds that a considerable variety of fam- 
ily forms is congenial with industrialization; 
there is no necessary destruction of tradi- 
tional family ways. In an Arab village studied 
by Tannous (1941), there was an initial con- 
flict between the silk factory with its typical 
emphasis on individual profit and the tradi- 
tional Lebanese kinship group, which had 
been the basis of community organization. 
The problem was resolved not by the disinte- 
gration of kinship obligations, but by a new 
form of factory enterprise. Each factory was 
the work of an enterprising individual who 
was supported by the compound family unit. 
The factories were always referred to in 


114 brief summary, some references, and diver- 
gent viewpaints regarding the Japanese experience 
are provided by Gusfield (1968), Bennett (1968), 
and Cole (1968). 
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terms that indicated kinship group owner- 
ship. And the traditional kinship obligations 
were transferred to the factory situation. 

In general, then, it is not possible to jus- 
tify the idea of a singular end for moderniz- 
ing societies. Nor is it possible to justify the 
idea of a singular path to that end. On 
the basis of his study of two Indonesian 
towns which were in the pre-take-off period 
of economic development, Geertz (1963) 
concluded that the path towards take-off 
may involve considerable diversity in terms 
of cultural patterns and social structures. 
Other studies have shown that some of the 
factors we often associate with moderniza» 
tion on the basis of Western experience may 
show a negative correlation with sustained 
growth in the developing nations of today. 

Can anything then be said about moderni- 
zation apart from the culturally specific situ- 
ation? A more realistic view than the unidi- 
rectional one is suggested by Black (1966: 
49), who foresees a possible “universalization 
of functions, but not of institutions.” Mod- 
ernization, that is, confronts a society with 
certain basic problems; but the answers that 
are given to those problems may vary con- 
siderably. A variety of institutional forms 
may prove to be adequate. 

There are a number of reasons why there 
will be diverse societal answers to the prob- 
lem of modernization. One is that the devel- 
oping nations of the world have seen both 
the desirable and the objectionable in indus- 
trialized societies, The ideologies of leaders 
in the developing nations, therefore, always 
have a nationalistic hue that rejects both the 
Soviet and the American patterns as appro- 
priate in toto for their own societies (Sig- 
mund, 1967). 

Secondly, although we have used the terms 
“modernization” and “industrialization” in- 
terchangeably, modernization may proceed 
apart from industrialization. That is, indus- 
trialization may be viewed as an. essentially 
economic pattern of development, while mod- 
ernization refers to the social and political 
changes that are often, though not neces- 
sarily, associated with industrialization. In 


12 Eisenstadt (1970:23) has pointed out that at 
certain levels of development such factors as degree 
of literacy, growth of the mass media, formal edu- 
cation, and urbanization may correlate negatively 
with sustained growth. 
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the West. industrialization ‘and commercial- 
ization wre bound up with the process of 
modernization; but some non-Western: de- 
velopmen: has involved commercialization 
and bureaucracy rather than industrializa- 
tion (Apter, 1965:43-44). 

A third reason that developing nations will 
pursue their own unique courses is that 
neither modern nor traditional societies are 
homogenesus entities. Just as modern, indus- 
trial sociecies exhibit differing systems, so do 
the traditional societies reveal considerable 
variations (Levine, 1968). In other words, 
the develcping nations are starting from di- 
verse bases and aiming at diverse ends. The 
fallacy of unidirectionality and utopia appre- 
hended is just that—a fallacy. It is my hy- 
pothesis that man’s future is not converging 
towards same social system that is essentially 
an extrapolation of the contemporary West. 
Whatever “logic” there is in industrialism, 
it does not. foreordain the shape of the future. 


The Fallacy of Semantic Illusion 


As pointed out above, it has sometimes 
been assumed that static analyses can be 
made without coming to terms with change, 
and that an understanding of social change 
demands a prior and thorough understand- 
ing of social statics. This error may be com- 
pounded by assuming that every static anal- 
ysis has implications for change, so that ulti- 
mately the difference between theories of 
change and theories of statics is merely a 
semantic illusion. This position has been ar- 
gued forcefully by Rodner (1967). 

Rodner maintains that change theories are 
not distinguishable from nonchange theories 
by the variable of time. Rather, what are 
called social change theories are character- 
ized by one or both of two properties that 
are not related to time: (1) the precision in 
stating the temporal connective and (2) the 
degree of compoundedness of the theory. As 
an example of precision in stating the tem- 
poral connective, he refers to the theory of 
Davis regarding-the cause of revolution. 
That theory can be expressed in terms of 
increasing temporal precision, from the “folk 
law” that “thwarted hopes sometimes pro- 
duce social uprisings” to the more temporally 
precise law that some exact temporal quan- 
tity of “a long term rise in expectations (and 
their satisfection) followed by a sudden short 
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term reversal (also temporally quantified) 
may cause revolution” (Rodner, 1967:294). 
What the sociologist means by laws of 
change, then, is the greater temporal preci- 
sions in the second as opposed to the first 
formulation. 

As to the degree of compoundedness, Rod- 
ner is referring to the difference between a 
single law and a-series of laws which can be 
linked together into an explanatory chain. 
The greater complexity of the latter would 
have more obvious temporal implications. 

Thus, Rodner concludes that all theories 
have implications for change and for statics, 
for all are “saying precisely the same thing.” 
This conclusion is false. All theories may 
indeed imply dynamic aspects; all imply 
movement; all recognize that social life is 
not an inert entity. But all theories do not 
imply change—tnless in the negative sense 
that change is some kind of deviance, or in 
the functionalist sense that change is merely 
an elaboration of a particular system. More- 
over, for some theories, change is viewed as 
natural, while for others it is seen as that 
which occurs through some kind of coercion. 

This leads us back to the first fallacy—the 
fallacy of deviance. And again, whether one 
sees change or persistence as the basic reality 
is quite important. The difference between 
nonchange and change theories is more than 
semantic illusion; it is a difference in fun- 
damental attitude towards change and the 
legitimacy of change. The theorist who works 
in the context of a “nonchange” theory pro- 
vides—willingly or not—ideological basis for 
the status quo. And the people who operate 
on the assumption of the normality of per- 
sistence rather than of change will tend to in- 
hibit—willingly or not—change in their so- 
ciety. 

This latter point is illustrated by the ex- 
ceedingly slow rate of change in China for 
hundreds of years prior to the twentieth 
century. The Chinese viewed persistence as 
the basic reality. They valued order, which 
was derived from the Mandate of Heaven, 
given to the Emperor that he might “orga- 
nize a moral system and establish the moral 
order” (Nakamura, 1964:271). Change in 
this context was severely limited in scope. 
Certain recurrent processes were legitimate 
and even inevitable. But the Chinese both 
perceived and expected the tempo of change 
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to: be slow. As Hsueh Fu-ch’eng, writing in 
1879, put it:' “According to the way of 
heaven, there is a small change once every 
several hundred years, and a great change 
once every several thousand years” (Teng 
and Fairbank, 1967:142). The difference be- 
tween change and nonchange theories may be 
illusory in accord with a particular logical 
analysis, but the consequences of holding to 
one or the other are both real and different. 


Conclusion 


If the underlying assumptions of much 
work in the area of social change have given 
scientific legitimacy to fallacies and, thereby, 
impeded fruitful theoretical developments, it 
is appropriate to call for a reorientation of 
assumptions. Specifically, it is argued here 
that both theoretical and empirical work will 
be facilitated by building on the premises 
that change is normal; that change carries 
with it no intrinsic trauma: that diverse pat- 
terns of change and a range of future alterna-. 
tives are open to any society; and that 
whether one assumes change or persistence 
as the basic reality has both theoretical and 
practical consequences of import. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 





A COMMENT ON 
“ADMINISTRATION AND SIZE” 


The recent article by Edward A. Holdaway 
and Thomas H. Blowers, “Administrative Ratios 
and Organization Size: A Longitudinal Examin- 
ation” (ASR, April 1971: 278-286), is based on 
a serious confusion that could lead to further 
misunderstandings if not clarified. The article 
focuses on the finding, derived from cross-sec- 
tional analyses, that the relative size of the ad- 
ministrative component of organizations de- 
creases as their size increases, indicating that 
economies of scale exist in administration. Ac- 
cording to the authors, this finding is thrown in 
doubt by their longitudinal analysis of the growth 
patterns of organizations. The authors find that 
administrative ratios do not decline when plotted 
against “time” in a longitudinal analysis, whereas 
they do decline when plotted against “size” in a 
cross-sectional analysis. On this basis, the authors 
draw the following conclusion: “These findings 
suggest that both time and organization size need 
to be considered when analyzing the size of the 
administrative proportion of different organiza- 
tions; probably other variables also need to be 
~ considered” (Holdaway and Blowers: 285). 

Perhaps the most serious confusion in this 
conclusion is that it mistakes the problem for 
the solution. Since there are several elements 
to this confusion, it is useful to restate the prob- 
lem, suggest how it might be solved, and then 
compare it to what the authors actually did. 
The problem, simply stated, is to account for 
the variability in the size of the administrative 
ratio in organizations: why does it vary from 
one organization to another, and from time to 
time in the same organization? 

The solution to the problem lies in hypotheses 
concerning organizational and nonorganizational 
variables that could affect the administrative 
ratio and testing these same hypotheses by data 
collected over time from an appropriate sample 
of organizations. In doing this, many previous 
researchers have found that the size of the or- 
ganization has a significant negative effect on 
-the size of the administrative ratio. 

The important point is that by plotting the 
administrative ratio against “time’’—without 
controlling for the effects of size and other vari- 
ables—all the authors have done is to state the 


problem; the solution lies in explaining why 
the administrative ratio varies from year to 
year in that organization and in different orga- 
nizations. It could be that the size of the orga- 
nization also changes and thus is “responsible” 
for it, or it could be that other factors are 
changing, such as its ownership and manage- 
ment, the degree of complexity of its task struc- 
ture, geographical dispersion, functional spe- 
cialization. departmentalization, professionaliza- 
tion, etc—all of which the authors fail to take 
into consideration in their empirical analysis. 
Note, too that the variables affecting the or- 
ganizations administrative ratio need not be 
only orgatizational variables. As has been docu- 
mented eBewhere, nonorganizational (or “en- 
vironmental”) variables can also, and generally 
do, affect organizational characteristics (Heyde- 
brand, 1971). In this context, then, it is an 
error to counterpose “both time and organiza- 
tion size” necause the “time” dimension, to the 
extent that it represents the total variation from 
al} variables, includes “size.” 

One ma~ suspect that the authors draw mis- 
taken conclusions because they confuse 
“growth” with mere increases in size. That is 
decidedly misleading. Organizational “growth” 
ig not merely an increase in size (one could 
argue, in fect, that it need not be), but of many 
other factors as well, e.g. structural complexity, 
which may or may not be associated with an in- 
crease in size. Many scholars have undertaken to 
identify and measure those various dimensions 
and show <heir importance. Even in terms of 
their own findings, moreover, it is difficult to 
understand the authors’ surprise that admin- 
istrative retios do not with “any regularity” 
decline over time. In their study, organization 
size accounts for only about 25% of the variance 
in the admmnistrative ratios. This leaves about 
75% of the variance yet to be accounted for 
(or, as they note, “probably other variables 
also need to be considered’). And why, with 
this much tnexplained variation, should one ex- 
pect administrative ratios to decline with 
“time”? It should also be noted that the mea- 
sures of the administrative ratio used by the 
authors exchide clerical personnel, i.e., that part 
of the administrative component that figures 
prominently in many studies concerned with 
the problem. 
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These comments should not be taken to mean 
that no differences should be expected in terms 
of the findings from longitudinal as opposed to 
cross-sectional analyses. To the extent that 
there are factors that have affected organiza- 
tional characteristics in the past but cannot be 


measured in the present, the variables and the ` 


patterns of relationships found in cross-sectional 
analyses cannot account for the variation that is 
observed over time. It is one thing, however, to 
note this, quite another to suggest that the find- 
ings from one technique (the cross-sectional) 
lead to “faulty inferences” in terms of the find- 
ings from the other (the longitudinal). 


James NOELL 

University of Notre Dame 

Wor HEYDEBRAND 

Washington University (St. Louis) 
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COMMENTS 


ERRATUM 


Correction for John C. McKinney and Linda 
Brookover Bourque’s article, ASR, June 
1971 (pp. 399-412): 
Table 5, p. 405: 
Captions, (South; Non-South) are out 
of order and should have been reversed. 
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THE HANDBOOK OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, edited by Gardner Lindzey and Elliot 
Aronson. Reading, Maas.: Addison-Wesley Pubishing Co. Second Edition. Vol. 
I: Systematic Positions. 1968. 653 pp. $10.00. Vol. I. Research Methods. 1968. 
819 pp. $12.50. Vol. I: The Individual in a Social Context. 1969. 978 pp. 
$13.50. Vol. IV: Group Psychology and Phenomena of Interaction. 1969. 
694 pp. $11.50. Vol. V: Applied Social Psychology. 1969. 786 pp. No price indi- 


cated. 


STANLEY E. SEASHORE 
University of Michigan 


These five volumes, with 45 chapters and 68 
authors, represent a massive effort to achieve 
an integrated and comprehensive picture of the 
current state of the field. The editors retained 
the objectives that served so well for the first 
(1954) edition. The intended users are both 
graduate students and trained sociologists, thus 
placing heavy demands on the authors to sat- 
isfy both the novice, who needs orientation, 
background, balanced treatment of competing 
views, and the advanced professional, who may 
put a premium on recent developments, sophis- 
ticated exposition, or currently contentious mat- 
ters. The resulting chapters vary considerably in 
their qualities. I’d guess that each chapter will 
please, aid, and stimulate some readers while 
disappointing others. The organization of the 
Handbook is the same as in the earlier edition, 
with sections as follows: Systematic Positions 
(7 chapters), Research Methods (10 chapters), 
Individual in a Social Context (8 chapters), 
Group Psychology and Phenomena of Interac- 

- tion (8 chapters), and Applied Social Psychology 
(9 chapters). 

Having neither time nor inclination to scan, 
much less read, the whole of the Handbook, I 
elected a sampling approach. A dozen chapters 
were read and seven are singled out for comment 
below. Some were chosen because they are in 
my own claimed area of primary competence, 
others because I felt a need for briefiing on 
areas associated with my primary interests, and 
some because I could read them in the role of 
a novice. The remarks about specific chapters 
are intended to represent the variety of content 
coverage, quality, and use characteristics that 
may be expected as well in the chapters not 
here discussed. 

Mathematical Models of Social Behavior. 
‘This chapter by Seymour Rosenberg begins 


with an eight-page introduction containing a 
bit of history, comments on the role of mathe- 
matics in the development of psychological 
theory, present limitations in scope of their ap- 
plication, and the sources and structure of 
mathematical models and their relation to verbal 
theory; and a classification of models. All this 
is clear, concise, and adequate for this novice 
reader. The bulk of the chapter displays an 
array of examples of modeling in various sub- 
stantive areas, beginning with a simple case of 
competing models for describing processes of 
impression formation, and progressing to rather 
complex models such as the one treating se- 
quentially >robabilistic phenomena involved in 
conformity behavior in group interactive situa- 
tions. Mathematical modeling is presented not 
as an abstruse art form or a high-level intellec- 
tual game, but as an aid in developing and test- 
ing substactive theory. The examples are in- 
telligible even to those who are uncomfortable 
with mathematical formulae, or diagrams, or 
both. My reaction: satisfied, stimulated, in- 
formed. 

Organizations. This chapter by Richard Cyert 
and Kenneth MacCrimmon is wholly new, the 
topic not bing included in the first edition. It 
presents a coherent, systematic view of “organi- 
zation” as a coalition of persons who act within 
a system of interdependent roles that are in turn 
subsetted according to organizational function 
and group interactions, the central organizational 
processes being those pertaining to goal-choice 
and decision-making. In passing, attention is 
given to such phenomena as group formation, 
conflict resolution, information flow, and en- 
vironmental exchange. The theory emphasizes 
the dynamic character of organizations, allows 
amply for the incorporation of psychological 
considerations, and links with general systems 
theory. Throughout there are side remarks and 
queries that. should stimulate doctoral disserta- 
tions during the 1970’s, For example: How do 
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organizations (persons, groups) “decide” that 
a decision is needed? How do organizations 
shift emphases among the hierarchically-orga- 
nized goals and partially-congruent goals of 
members, component groups, and the organiza- 
tion as a whole? The terminal section, an essay 
attempting with small success to explicate orga- 
nization-environment relations, reveals the pov- 
erty of theory and of data pertaining to this 
important aspect of organization. My reaction: 
excellent display of one important kind of or- 
ganization theory; not as inclusive as one might 
desire as an introduction to the topic; good se- 
lection of references; many ideas for further 
inquiry. 

Attitude Measurement. This chapter reflects 
a healthy maturing of an aspect of the metho- 
dology of social psychology that is central to 
the field. The author, William Scott, starts with 
a compact treatment of what an “attitude” is 
and is not, provides the best available analysis 
of the property-space that must be considered 
in the measurement of attitudes, summarizes six 
methods of getting data and eight methods for 
scoring such data. The point is made that the 
construct “attitude” is so complex that one can- 
not usefully talk about “measuring an attitude”; 
instead one must specify the particular proper- 
ties of an attitude that are of interest and are 
to be measured. A lengthy and useful section 
deals with detecting and moderating the hazards 
that lie in extraneous determinants of test re- 
sponses. The discussions of test sensitivity and 
validation are sound, with references to the link- 
age between measurement methods and issues of 
conception and theory. The chapter covers its 
material in a balanced manner and at a level 
suitable for graduate students. There are brief 
sections that give fair warnings about things 
yet to come—i.e., configural scoring, individual 
scales, and group-specific scales. It is not a 
how-to-do-it chapter, although the ample refer- 
ence list provides a guide to the technology of 
attitude scale construction and to some examples 
of the leading instruments now available. My 
reaction: sound work, well presented with some 
fresh perspectives. 

Methods and Problems of Cross-Cultural Re- 
search. John Whiting has made significant 
changes in his chapter. One change is an elabo- 
ration on the issues concerning the definition and 
choice of appropriate units for comparison in 
cross-cultural research—the local community, 
“cultunits,” endogamous segments of segmented 
communities, etc. Another change is an elabora- 
tion on issues of sampling as these bear upon 
the design of studies aiming to reflect the full 
variety and proportion of cultural condition. Is- 
sues of variable definition and data coding are 


introduced, and there is an essay on relational / 
causal interpretations from cross-cultural cor- 
relational data; these remarks will seem rather 
rudimentary to social psychologists accustomed 
to working with neater theories, more adequately 
tested concepts, and data obtained with better 
quality contro! standards under more controlled 
conditions. The methodological problems in 
cross-cultural research are indeed formidable. 
One wishes that Whiting had defined his topic 
more broadly. He leaves untouched a host of 
important and currently pressing matters that 
concern the joint domain of social anthropology 
and social psychology—for example, the meth- 
ods for assessing the trans-cultural equivalence 
of psychological concepts, of measurement in- 
struments, and of analytic control variables. 
This chapter should be read in conjuction with 
the chapter on “Cultural Psychology,” by 
George DeVos and Arthur Hippler which, in 
the context of substantive theory and research 
results, provides a rich perspective on other 
methodological problems in cross-cultural re- 
search. My reaction: disappointed. 

Group Problem Solving. A comparison of this 
chapter with its predecessor by the same du- 
thors (Harold Kelley and John Thibaut) re- 
futes the allegation that social psychology is 
condemned to the generation of much discrete 
information and few integrative taxonomies or 
theories. This chapter embraces a larger domain 
than its predecessor, by including social in- 
fluences on individual problem solving and extra- 
systemic modes of problem solution as well 
as the core processes of problem solving by 
groups. The scope of reference is further en- 
larged by the treatment of group problem solv- 
ing under conditions of partial or total conflict 
of interest. The theoretical framework (mod- 
estly called a taxonomy by the authors) is out- 
lined succinctly in two pages, the central dis- 
tmctions being among three distribution prob- 
lems (distribution of information, of member 
responses, and of outcomes) and three degrees 
of interest congruity among members. Each of 
the combinations of conditions is associated with 
characteristic social processes (negotiation, co- 
ordination, persuasion, etc.). Within this 
scheme, a great deal of otherwise confusing lan- 
guage and empirical information can be orga- 
nized and comprehended. The authors raise in 
passing a number of leading questions for future 
research. They provide examples of mathemati- 
cal and logical models applied to group problem 
solving. They offer generalizations about the 
conditions under which group problem solving 
may be more or less effective than individual 
problem solving. My reaction: excellent con- 
tribution; hard reading, but with high return. 
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Leadership. This chapter by Cecil Gibb is 
~essentially the same as its predecessor, except 
for minor editing and some up-dating. He con- 
fines himself for the most part to leadership 
of groups under conditions of direct interaction, 
and neglects the recent developments concerning 
leadership in complex organizational systems 
and that aspect of leadership which bears upon 
the formation of social systems and the adapta- 
tion of social systems to environmental oppor- 
tunity, constraint, and change. There are sound 
explications of the several prevailing and com- 
peting theories of leadership, judicious selection 
of illustrations and research citations, and some 
comments on leader-follower relationships. The 
references are up-to-date and well selected. 
My reaction: excellent, readable introduction to 
the topic, but unnecessarily narrow in scope; few 
fresh ideas. 

Esthetics, Here I entered a new (for me) 
domain of social psychological theory and re- 
search. Irvin Child elected to define the scope 
of this chapter to omit individual perceptual 
processes (not social psychological) and to omit 
consideration of individual differences in abilities 
related to artistic production. The chapter ad- 
dresses issues regarding the meanings attributed 
to works of art, the reactions of persons to 
works of art, and relationships between the per- 
son of the artist and his product. As to the 
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meaning, I was entertained by the evidence of 
intermoda‘ity transfer regularities (.e., aural 
stimuli generate non-random visual images 
among a [stener population) and dismayed by 
the confused evidence on inter-cultural congru- 
ence in meanings and reactions to works of art. 
Do experts agree in artistic judgements, and do 
they agree with the general public? Read the 
chapter and find out. Can the distinctively 
esthetic response to a work of art be disen- 
tangled from the cultural context in which it 
is produced, displayed, perceived? Is artistic 
creativily a generalized trait, or a medium- 
specific tract? Interesting questions, but the an- 
swers are tentative and qualified. This sub-nov- 
ice readers’ reaction: the social-psychology of 
esthetics remains an underdeveloped country. 

The Handbook as a whole is an impressive 
product with an admirabie selection of topics and 
contributors. The volumes are so organized that 
they separately lend themselves to textbook use 
for advanced graduate courses. The quality of 
editing, style, and physical format is good. 
While each reader will note some shortcoming 
arising from his own unique interests and needs, 
the coverage is inclusive. My own note of regret 
is the absence of any treatment of ethical-pro- 
fessional issues in social psychology and the ab- 
sence of specific definition of future trends and 
needs in the field. 





‘SHELDON STRYKER 
Indiana University 


I liked the 1954—the original—version of the 
` Handbook better. More honestly, I was less 
uncomfortable with the two volumes of the 
predecessor than I am with the five volumes 
that make up the successor. The 1954 edition 
permitted me the reassuring sense that I could 
“know” social psychology, that the scope of 
my discipline, while obviously large, was man- 
ageable were I willing to work sufficiently hard. 

The current Handbook allows no such illu- 
sion; it intrudes, all too insistently, a reality- 
sense through the tremendous range of its cov- 
erage. Candor compels the recognition that my 
earlier sense of potential mastery was itself 
‘illusory, more a function of youthful exhuber- 
ance, optimism, and naieveté than a reflection 
of the state of the field. If, however, social 
psychology was beyond the control of mere 
, mortals almost two decades ago, it is now cer- 
tainly beyond the control of any demi- or semi- 
god who dwells among us. 

Consider the following chapter topics across 
the five volumes (actually, each volume in itself 
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exhibits almost as great heterogeneity): the 
relevance of Freudian psychology, mathematical 
models of social behavior, the social significance 
of animal studies, psycho-physiological ap- 
proaches in social psychology, esthetics, cultural 
psychology, and socialization (just to get in 
one most sociologists might feel belonged some- 
where near the core of social psychology). While 
this is no unbiased selection of chapter topics 
from the 45 in the Handbook, no random sam- 
pling of equivalent size would be likely to ex- 
hibit less variation than does this set. 

In degree, one might console himself by ob- 
serving that there is a fair amount of redun- 
dancy in coverage, so that to cite numbers of 
volumes and chapters and totals of pages exag- 
gerates the problem of mastery. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the currently-hot notions of balance and 
dissonance are dealt with at some length in- 
the chapters by Zajonc on cognitive theories, 
Deutsch on ñeld theory, Berkowitz on social 
motivation, and McGuire on the nature of atti- 
tudes and attitude change, and receive attention 
in lesser fashion in at least another dozen chap- 
ters. The very considerable, related methodolog- 
ical problems of instrument reactivity and de- 
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mand characteristics of experimental and other 
“obtrusive” research procedures are attended to 
in a variety of settings, most notably Aronson 
and. Carlsmith’s discussion of experimentation 
in social psychology, Weick’s treatment of sys- 
tematic observational methods, and—interest- 
ingly—Shapiro and Crider’s presentation of 
psychophysiological approaches in social psy- 
chology. And so on. 

Unfortunately, however, the consolation pro- 
vided by the observation of redundancy in what 
ts treated is erased by the further observation 
that there is much that might have been and is 
not, It is not entirely fair, in what amounts to a 
critique of coverage, to cite various chapters 
that might have been written for the applied 
social psychology volume: just as there is an 
infinite number of elements in the “sociology of” 
set, so the possible list of “social psychologies 
of” is endless. But fairness aside, youth, poverty, 
criminality and delinquent behavior, housing, de- 
viance, aging, national development, are all 
topics of sufficient generality, interest, and liter- 
ature to have warranted inclusion. Not subject 
to the charge of being unfair, in the sense that 
the foregoing may well be, are the following 
selected suggestions for chapter coverage: pri- 
mary groups (the chapters on socialization by 
Zigler and Child, group structure by Collins and 
Raven, and personality and social interaction by 
Marlowe and Gergens, where this topic might 
have been pursued in depth, are not adequate in 
this regard); the self (although there are scat- 
tered references to the topic throughout the 
Handbook and although Marlowe and Gergen 
give a major portion of their attention to one 


aspect of the general topic, i.e., self-esteem); . 


adult socialization (as this implies, the coverage 
of the current chapter on socialization is limited 
almost totally to the very young, and the dis- 
cussions of political socialization and of sociali- 
zation in the educational system in other chap- 
ters do not suffice), 

Come to think of it, these suggestions have 
an interesting property: traditionally, they have 
been of greater concern to the sociologically- 
trained social psychologist than to those whose 
background and professional identification is 
with psychology. And that thought brings me to 
the disquieting further thought that, as much 
as I’d like to believe otherwise, at least some 
things have not changed much since I came into 
the business: psychologists are still unlikely to 
know, read, understand, and use what their op- 
posite numbers in sociology are doing. Please 
note: while I believe that the omission or com- 
parative neglect of particular topics is at least 
partially a function of the fact that most all of 
the authors are psychologists, and while I shall 


point up other evidence consistent with that 
hypothesis, I do not for one moment believe 
that a comparable Handbook authored in the 
main by sociologists would be more responsible 
in this regard. 

The sin I am noting is a sin of omission and 
not of commission; and what'is omitted is much 
work by sociologically-trained members of the 
social psychology fraternity. Among a wide va- 
riety of cases in point, other than the possible 
chapter topics already noted, are a few that hit 
me particularly hard for the most obvious 
reason: they have to do with matters with which ` 
I have had special concern. Taguiri’s treatment 
of person perception is preoccupied with the 
“good judge” problem (the characteristics of 
those exhibiting accurate perceptions of others, 
if indeed there are characteristically accurate 
perceivers) to the virtually total exclusion of 
attention to the consequences of accuracy of 
interpersonal perception in social relationships. 
This latter problem is of prime concern in studies 
of role-taking and communication that stem 
from an interest in problems outlined by George 
Herbert Mead. There is a literature; it is mostly 
by sociologists; it is pertinent; and it is ignored. 

Another example. Marlowe and Gergen write 
in exemplary fashion on personality and social - 
interaction; there is nothing to which I can take 
exception and much that informed me consider- 
ably. Along the way appear sentences like “More 
ironically, one might even predict that a person 
whose sense of self was indelibly established 
might find friendship formation a more difficult 
proposition than one whose feelings about self 
were more diffuse” (Vol. IT], p. 634). And in a 
summary statement, “we might also take more 
seriously the possibility of a multifaceted con- 
ception of the nature of personality. To return 
to our self-esteem example, although a person 
may generally feel high regard to self, there most 
certainly exist for him situations in which he 
feels much less positive about himself” (ibid, 
p. 644). Again, no quarrel with what is said; 
but again there is no reference to pertinent work 
by sociologists. 

Still another example. Zigler and Child incor- 
porate a discussion of the active versus the pas- 
sive view of the child in socialization theory and 
research, quite properly rejecting the latter for 
the former. But they cite Edward Dager’s work 
on socialization in the Handbook of Marriage 
and the Family as exemplifying a passive view 
oi the child. Since Dager’s statement is explicitly 
premised on my own formulation of the assump- 
tions of symbolic interaction theory and since 
it is explicitly stated in that formulation that 
‘man is an actor as well as a reactor,” I found 
the characterization of Dager’s as a passive view 
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of the child incomprehensible, in spite of Dager’s 
additional .postulate that asserts the propriety 
for his purposes of ignoring biologically-based 
individual differences. It ts incomprehensible 
unless one assumes that the authors simply do 
not know or understand or appreciate the theo- 
retical perspective, familiar to sociologists, that 
emphasizes the role played in the relationship 
between society and the individual by the self 
and by what has been termed the “I-me” dialec- 
tic, 
What accounts for the lack of attention to 
` relevant work by sociologists? I have been argu- 
ing, partly implicitly, that the most likely hy- 
pothesis is simple lack of familiarity. But this 
just pushes the question one step back, for one 
must now ask: why the lack of familiarity? 
Part of the answer, I suppose, is attitudinal: the 
kind of attitude that led sociologists twenty 
years ago, without reading it, to dismiss psy- 
chology as irrelevant with the glib remark that 
“Tats aren’t people”; and also the kind of atti- 
tude that led to psychologists’ equally glib dis- 
. missal of the work of sociologists as, if not non- 
sense, at least (or even worse) non-science. 
Another part of the answer lies in the unfortu- 
nate failure of almost all of the interdisciplinary 
programs that brought together sociologist and 
psychologist in common academic enterprise. 
And still another lies in the point with which 
this review began: the scope of social psychology 
is so large that no one can comprehend it all. 
One must compromise somewhere, and the 
easiest compromise is to ignore the journals in 
which the other discipline typically publishes. 
We read the people we live with, attend pro- 
fessional meetings with, encounter in a variety 
of directly relevant professional settings. 

One alternative hypothesis is that the un- 
represented work has in fact been attended to, 
considered, and subsequently judged as worth- 
less. I reject this alternative on evidence in- 
ternal to the Handbook, which suggests that 
many of the implications of sociological work 
are in fact being adopted by our psychological 
brethren. It is, after all, the s-r tradition that 
tends to view men as reactors, as passive re- 
cipients of external stimuli; and it is the tradi- 
tion of Cooley, Mead, and Thomas that rejects 
such mechanistic views of man in favor of 
emphasizing man’s active, creative, self-ener- 
gizing character. In this regard, I find it ironic 
that at a point in time when psychology, as 
represented in the Handbook, is increasingly 
stressing the active, self-motivated, stimulus- 
seeking and provoking behavior of men—as well 
as non-human animals—the so-called sociological 
behaviorists have adopted whole-hog the Skin- 
nerian operant-conditioning model. 
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There is other evidence suggesting that the 
substance of sociologically-oriented social psy- 
chology has made its way into the thinking of 
our psychclogical brethren, even if they show 
less knowledge than they should of the sources 
of this substance. As already remarked, the con- 
cept of self is used through the Handbook, al- 
though it is given rather less attention in Sarbin 
and Allen’s chapter on role theory than it re- 
ceived in the 1954 chapter by Sarbin. And it is 
not simply the language that has been taken 
over; it is the conceptual and theoretical con- 
tent. Apart from the role theory chapter, the 
self is relatively prominent in the chapters on 
cognitive and field theories in Volume One; the 
chapters on experimentation and social choice 
and interpersonal attractiveness in Volume Two; 
the chapters on social motivation, attitudes and 
attitude chenge, and personality and social inter- 
ection in Volume Three (but not in the chapters 
on person perception or socialization in the same 
volume); the chapter on national character in 
Volume Four; and the chapters on indusirial 
social psyckology, education, and mental illness 
in the fina] volume. 

Acceptance of the concept of self, as well as 
the view of man as an active organizer of his 
experience, are indicators of another and most 
fundamental fact: the subjective has become 
respectable. One cannot read the Handbook 
without reccgnizing that a revolution in thinking 
has occurred, that the old behaviorism is gone, 
and that in its place is a willingness to accept 
the reality af subjective experience and the sig- 
nificance of that experience for understanding 
and explaining human behavior. Specific con- 
cepts such as subjective utisty, expectancy 
states, unexsected frustration, and satisfictng, 
as well as the pervasive influence of the theo- 
retical and empirical work on cognition, testify 
tc what has happened. 

The foregoing represent rather general 
“themes” that may reasonably be ascribed to 
the Handbock as a unit. No characterization of 
s0 diverse ar. enterprise can be entirely success- 
ful, however. True of the foregoing, this is 
equally true of the assertions, intended as 
descriptions applicable in the main, that follow. 

The Hancbook exhibits considerable theo- 
retical and methodological tolerance. There is 
little that represents the dogma of some par- 
ticular scholasticism and much that represents 
ths following of evidence wherever it might lead 
theoretically; this is as true, in general, of the 
statements of systematic positions in Volume 
One as it is of the remaining chapters. The 
single, almost glaring exception, is Hall and 
Lindzey’s presentation of Freudian theory: it 
seems to bemoan, on other than evidential 
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grounds, the departures from psychoanalytic 
orthodoxy of the neo-Freudians, the ego theo- 
rists, and other revisionist types. 

Closely related is the healthy scepticism ex- 
hibited in many of the chapters regarding the 
truth-value of current explanatory schemas. Of 
arousal theory, Shapiro and Crider write: “It is 
becoming increasingly apparent that the major 
contribution of arousal theory has been to pro- 
vide a unifying hypothesis for encouraging psy- 
chophysiological research rather than its ability 
to organize the data so obtained” (Vol. IT, p. 
25). Comparable assessments of drive theories, 
of dissonance theory, and of other attempts to 
account for given classes of behavior are scat- 
tered through the Handbook. 

A major consequence of the past two decades’ 
work has been the increased awareness of the 
complexity of the behaviors with which social 
psychology deals—which is fully reflected in the 
Handbook. An important part of this awareness 
has to do with situational influences. As an aside, 
it seems clear that major advances in the dis- 
cipline await satisfactory resolution of the prob- 
lems introduced by recognizing such influences. 
A doctrine of situational specificity is defeating; 
yet we have no useful classificatory scheme to 
get beyond such specificity. 

While I have been trying to deal with the 
Handbook as a whole, I cannot end without 
some comment on particularities. And, since 
I cannot comment on every chapter, the reader 
—more, the authors—will have to forgive all 
that is overlooked. 

Although the Cyert and MacCrimmon chap- 
ter on organizations is valuable, I do not under- 
stand its location in Volume One as a systematic 
position equivalent to s-r theory, or role theory. 
Nor do I understand the inclusion of the Hebb 
and Thompson chapter on the social significance 
of animal studies in Volume Two on research 
methods, but I am convinced that the authors’ 
contention that social psychology needs to be 
informed by such studies is quite sound. 

In general, the methods chapters strike me as 
less concerned with technical matters and more 
with intelligent usage than was true in the 
earlier edition. Aronson and Carlsmith accom- 
plish what I had always thought impossible: 
they say many useful things about pre-testing, 
instructions, settings, experimenter behavior, de- 
briefing—i.e., about all those little matters en- 
tering the conduct of experiments that most of 
us had to learn by getting burned. Every other 
attempt I have seen either talks on a level of 
generality meaningless to the novice, or gets lost 
in non-generalizable minutiae. Mosteller and 
Tukey include in their review of data analysis 
a concise introduction to Bayesian ideas that 


sociologists nurtured on relative frequency con- 
ceptions of probability will find valuable. Weick’s 
thoughtful consideration of ways to attack the 
problem of the reactivity of our methods, in the 
context of his treatment of systematic observa- 
ional methods, serves to emphasize the triviality 
of much done in the name of ethnomethodology 
that takes the demonstration of reactivity as an 
end in itself. Sociologists with comparative in- 
terests, I must presume, will find, incredible 
Whiting’s chapter on cross-cultural research 
methods, whose myopia is indicated by this - 
definition: “The cross-cultural method utilizes 
data collected by anthropologists concerning the 
customs and characteristics of various peoples 
throughout the world to test hypotheses con- 
cerning human behavior” (Vol. II, p. 693). And 
this tid-bit, the punch-line of his review of Gutt- 
man procedures, from W. A. Scott’s discussion 
of attitude measurement: ‘Therefore, the cumu- 
lative scaling procedure is mentioned here only 
because it has been widely used; it is not recom- 
mended for attitude measurement” (Vol. II, 
p. 224), 

In Volume Three, the chapter on psychophysi- 
ological approaches is interesting both in the 
way it denies the validity of sociological stereo- 
types about how physiological psychologists 
think, and in the way it suggests the potentials 
in physiological variables for research. Con- 
sider the following: “physiological variables are 
highly sensitive to seemingly minor differences 
in the quality and intensity of environmental in- 
puts. This is nicely seen in the autonomic effects 
attributable to such social-psychological factors 
as the degree of familiarity among small-group ' 
members or the attitudinal dimensions of sym- 
bolic material” (Vol. III, p. 38). Taguiri makes 
much of the problems of measurement in assess- 
ing accuracy in person perception. Crucial for 
dealing with the question of what qualities 
characterize the good judge, the variable sources 
of accuracy—artifactual or otherwise—are yet’ 
to be shown important in assessing the conse- 
quences for interpersonal relations of role-taking 
accuracy. Perhaps more than most chapters, the 
Miller and MacNeill treatment of psycholin-. 
guistics shows the hazards in collective, large- 
scale publishing enterprises when one is working 
in a fast-developing field: by the time a piece 
is written and published (and reviewed) it is out- 
dated. My reference here is to the sections of 
the chapter on sociolinguistics; I have no right 
to any judgment beyond this. 

I am not pleased with Wilbert Moore’s chap- 
ter, in Volume Four, on social structure and be- 
havior. Moore is, as always, urbane and wise; 
I cannot quarrel with what he says. But though 
what he says is, in a fundamental way, based 
on research, the chapter is heavily conéeptual 
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and is written at a high level of generality, in 
stark contrast with almost all of its surround- 
ings. As good as the chapter is, in this context 
it will, I fear, reinforce the view of sociology 
as “just words.” J. P. Scott’s review of work 
on the social psychology of infrahuman animals 
contains a quick, informative treatment of pri- 
mary socialization. The chapter appeals in part 
because I really believe social psychologists need 
to know about such work, and in part because 
it reveals the ways in which specifically human 
research has influenced animal research. Inkeles 
and Levinson deal admirably with the difficult 
topic of national character, emphasizing that the 
existence of “modal personalities” must always 
be demonstrated and can never be assumed. 
Their discussion raises a question: why is it 
that the interest in the relation between socio- 
cultural systems and personality has taken the 
“modal personality” concept as a central variable 
rather than the “favored personality” notion 
propounded by Gerth and Mills in Character and 
Soctal Structure? Sociologically speaking, the 
latter seems the more important, for it makes 
clear that the kinds of personalities selected for 
positions of power, influence, or affluence in a 
society matter in a great number of respects. 
The distinction between what is and what is 
not applied social psychology is not clear to me. 
Of all the chapters in Volume Five, it is Etzi- 
oni’s on international relations that most self- 
consciously takes the findings of “analog” re- 
search and seeks to use these in understanding 
a topic. Appropriately, it is he who raises and 
seriously treats the problem of external validity 
in social psychological research. The remaining 
chapters are different in that the work they 
report is by-and-large direct: one studies a 
racial disturbance directly and can hope to gen- 
eralize about racial disturbances from direct 
studies, in contrast to the ways one ordinarily 
studies international decision-making. These are 
not “applied” chapters in the same sense as 
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Etzioni’s. On the other hand, Harding, Pro- 
shansky, Kutner, and Chien write of prejudice 
and ethnic relations from a frankly social- 
problems view, their goal being the removal of 
prejudice and discrimination in society. Their 
stance is “applied” in a sense quite foreign to 
that of, far example, Sears’ chapter on political 
behavior. it may be more a commentary on my 
values than on the facts of the case, but I must 
add that I see no differences in objectivity of 
treatment in the two cases. 

One final note: I wonder why Simon’s re- 
formulation of the role concept as a set of de- 
cision-premises entering into behavior choices, - 
introduced in 1947 and reintroduced here in the 
chapter on psychology and economics, has never 
taken hold. The more J think about it, the more 
advantages I see in this view of role as com- 
pared either with a “bundle of expectations” or 
a “behavicr” definition. 

What stzikes any particular reviewer as espe- 
cially good or bad in a collection as diverse as 
this will be in large part a function of his par- 
ticular interests and prejudices. Recognizing 
this, the reader can make allowances for the 
deficiencies in my nominations for “must-read” 
chapters (and omitting some clearly indicated 
above): Deutsch on field theory and Sarbin and 
Allen on role theory in Volume One; Abelson 
on simulation and Weick on systematic observa- 
tional methods in Volume Two; Berkowitz on 
motivation and McGuire on attitudes in Volume 
Three; Kelley and Thibaut on group problem 
solving in Volume Four; and Sears on political 
jehavior ic Volume Five. 

I must close. The Handbook is not uniformly 
excellent. It is less satisfying to a sociologist 
than it should be. No one can handle it all. But 
with one or two exceptions, every chapter is 
worth the time spent on it. He who has it on his 
shelf will use it, and get a good deal of mileage 
out of it. A better recommendation cannot be 
given. 





EpmMunp H. VOLEART 
University of Hawaï 


When the first edition of the Handbook (two 
sturdy volumes) appeared in 1954 it was in- 
stantly acclaimed by most professionals as a 
useful, comprehensive, and much-needed com- 
pendium. It was well organized, tried to provide 
some structure to a rather sprawling field, and 
brought together in convenient form much 
scattered literature that no one person could 
possibly have access to, regardless of his eclecti- 
cism. Moreover, most of the articles proved to 


be more than mere summaries of the literature: 
they were creative in organizing material in the 
various sub-fields of social psychology, pointing 
out gaps in theory and research, offering critical 
analysis, ard suggesting new endeavors. 

The new edition, published after some five 
vears of ecitorial work, more than lives up to 
the reputation of its forerunner. It consists of 
five volumes, with handsome covers and dis- 
tinguished design and typography. Obviously it 
ig massive: there are nearly 4,000 pages; there 
ere 45 chapters compared to 30 in the original 
edition; and, according to the editors, it con- 
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tains two and one-half million words. Only one 
of the original chapters remains intact (“The 
Social Significance of Animal Studies,” by Hebb 
and Thompson); while the other 29 retain sim- 
ilar titles and substantive interests, they have 
been extensively revised and up-dated, and sev- 
eral new authors appear. The fifteen new chap- 
ters represent various developments in theory 
and research: mathematical models, organiza- 
tions, simulation of social behavior, jpsychophysi- 
ological approaches, personality and social inter- 
action, psycholinguistics (but not sociolin- 
guistics), esthetics, group structure, cultural 
psychology, collective behavior, social psy- 
chology of infrahuman animals, psychology and 
economics, education, international relations, re- 
ligion, and mental health. 

The editors, and I, recognize fully that a 
Handbook of these proportions is not going to 
satisfy everyone, that there are variations in 
the quality of the articles despite the care taken 
in choice of authors, and that certain criticisms 
are healthy. Yet it takes a place in an honorable 
tradition of other works that have attempted to 
piece together the various threads that comprise 
the complicated fabric of the social sciences: the 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sctences (Alvin 
Johnson, editor); the first Handbook of Social 
Psychology (C. C. Murchison, editor); the 1954 
edition of the Handbook of Social Psychology 
(G. Lindzey, editor); the Handbook of Modern 
Sociology (R. E. L. Faris, editor); and the In- 
ternational Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 
(David Sills, editor), All of these are invaluable 
resources for scholars and scientists interested 
in expanding their intellectual grasp; and the 
level of presentation is invariably professional, 
as opposed to the “readers” usually aimed at an 
undergraduate market. This new Handbook is a 
masterpiece of editorial judgment, courage, an 
fortitude. 

There are a number of criteria by which the 
value of the Handbook can be assessed. First of 
all, I think, is the extent to which it gives in- 
tellectual structure to this very amorphous field. 
“Social psychology,” as a term, is a rather vast 
umbrella under which a number of different theo- 
rists and researchers huddle together for pro- 
tective reasons; but few of them know how to 
talk to each other. They may all be “social psy- 
chologists;” but they speak different languages, 
have different assumptions, and use quite differ- 
ent methods. There are, for example, the Freud- 
ians, the field theorists, the stimulus-response 
experimenters, cognitive theorists (with special 
emphasis in recent years on “cognitive dis- 
sonance”), and persons concerned with attitude 
measurement and change. There are intuitive 
thinkers (e.g., Mead), hard-nosed experimenters, 


and survey researchers, There are persons more 
interested in methodological rigor than in sig- 
nificant results, and others who, in their concern 
with such substantive issues as education, re- 
ligion, mental health, and international relations, 
are plagued by methodological problems be- 
cause it is not clear what variables are involved 
or how to define or measure them. 

Under these circumstances, the Handbook 
provides a significant vehicle of communication 
for all varieties of social psychologists. If 
one wishes to explore the “systems” of social 
psychology, there is Volume I; an interest in 
research methods leads to Volume II; and so on. 
Where else is one to find the most recent sum- 
maries and analyses of the many parameters of 
social psychology? The very organization of the 
five volumes, the titles of the different chapters, 
and the cumulative author and subject indexes 
(more recently published) provide a rapid and 
comprehensive review of the general field. In 
this connection, it should be noted that each 
volume contains a complete table of contents of 
the Handbook—which I find to be a highly 
useful mechanism for understanding the total 
scheme of things as determined by the editors. 
One may quarrel with some of the titles; for 
example, I am still not quite sure what “Group 
Psychology” is, nor in what other context than 
a social one an individual can be considered. But 
I suppose the editors had to choose very broad 
categories in order to provide some scaffolding 
within which various segments and units of 
thought and empiricism could be fitted. 

Another way to assess the value of these vol- 
umes is to study the subject and author in- 
dexes. The former suggests the major fields of 
interest in social psychology, and the latter sug- 
gests either those persons who are producing 
the most, or being read the most, or both, The 
results of some very elementary analyses of 
these two categories seem to me to be very in: 
structive. 

What are the categories with the most index 
entries? Without attempting to be exhaustive, 
the following caught my eye: achievement, af- 
fect, aggression, animal studies, anxiety, arousal, 
attitude and attitude change and measurement, 
authority and authoritarianism, behavior, bias, 
change, cognition (again, particularly cognitive 
dissonance theory), communication, conflict, 
ccnformity, content analysis, control, cross-cul- 
tural research, crowds, cues, culture and related 
subjects, data analysis, decision-making, drive, 
ecology, education, ego, emotion, energy, en- 
vironment, esthetics, ethnic relations, fear, field 
theory, games, group, group structure, identifica- 
tion, individual and related categories, influence, 
information, infrahuman animals, instincts, in- 
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teraction, international relations, interviewing, 
leadership, learning, mass media, mathematical 
models, meaning, mental health, motives and 
motivation, needs, norms, observational meth- 
ods, perception, personality; political behavior, 
power, psychoanalysis and related subjects, psy- 
cholinguistics, reality, reinforcement, religion, 
reward, role, scales, self and related concepts, 
sex, simulation of social behavior, a large num- 
ber of entries prefixed by the word “social,” 
socialization, status, stimulus-response theory, 
thinking, time, validity, and values. 

This catalogue, incomplete as it is, does sug- 
gest the incredible breadth of the field encom- 
passed by the term “social psychology.” Biology, 
psychology, sociology, economics, political sci- 
ence, and anthropology are all involved. Un- 
fortunately, there is no single focus that ties 
these disciplines together, nor is there any at- 
tempt by the editors or other authors to provide 
unifying themes that underlie social psychology 
‘as a discipline. Perhaps the lengthy and scholarly 
introductory article, “The Historical Backgrounc 
of Modern Social Psychology,” by the late Gor- 
don Allport, was intended to serve this purpose. 
But it tends to be żoo historical and too philo- 
sophical to do the job. Two possible paradigms 
come to mind: (1) Organism (biological capaci- 
ties, ethology, animal studies etc.); Personality 
(perception, attitude formation and change, 
self, cognition etc.) ; Situation (field theory, con- 
texts of behavior); Society (different kinds of 
groups, intergroup relations, group structures); 
and Culture (values, norms, ideologies). (2) 
_ W. I. Thomas’ definition of the field as the study 

of relations between individuals and individuals, 
individuals and groups, and groups and other 
groups. Admittedly, these too are inadequate, 
but at least they grope for some conceptual 
unity, as opposed to breaking things down into 
particular “schools” of thought or simply using 
conventional categories such as religion or 
mental health. 

My plea is that in the next edition the editors 
provide a comprehensive introduction attempting 
to link the various pieces toegther, and perhaps 
supply some “connective tissue” between 
articles. Or does the notion of a Handbook 
preclude such attempts at synthesis? 

Turning now to the question of which per- 
sons seem to be the leaders in contemporary 
social psychology, I wondered first whether 
many of the persons cited appeared in all five 
volumes, given the fact that each volume tends 
to focus on quite different subjects. Of all the 
thousands of authors cited, only 52 are cited 
in all five volumes. Space does not permit a full 
listing of these luminaries; but another crude 
measure (being cited more than 100 times in the 
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Author Index) also produced a list of names 
that are c:ted in each volume, In rank order 
they are L. Festinger, H. H. Kelley, T. M. New- 
comb, D. T. Campbell, C. I. Hovland, L. Berk- 
owitz, M. Sherif, I. L. Janis, S. Freud, and 
S. Asch. IF my information is correct, all of 
these except Freud were trained as psycholo- 
gists, but their work has evolved in the direction 
of an emphasis upon social influences on psy- 
chological >rocesses, rather than a strict pre- 
occupation with intra-psychic events. For ex- 
ample, Kelley, Newcomb, Sherif, and Asch may 
well be regarded as sociological social psycholo- 
gists rather than psychological social psycholo- 
gists. There are many—though relatively fewer 
—references to such sociologists as Lazarsfeld, 
Parsons, Merton, Converse, Hyman, Inkeles, 
and Janowitz. 

In the same vein, I can identify only four 
authors who are sociologists: Wilbert Moore, 
Alex Inkeles, Amitai Etzioni, and Howard Free- 
man. Respectively, they authored or co-authored 
the chapters on “Social Structure and Behavior,” 
“National Character: The Study of Modal Per- 
sonality and Sociocultural Systems,” “Social 
Psychological Aspects of International Rela- 
tions,” and “Social Psychology of Mental 
Health.” Tke inference I draw is that the Hand- 
book is oriented very heavily in favor of per- 
sons who are professionally identified as psy- 
chologists (although there is a scattering of 
anthropologists, and political scientists) —an 
inference reinforced by the rather curious state- 
ment, appearing in the prefaces of both editions, 
that the Handbook aims at a level appropriate 
for beginning graduate students and professional 
or fully trained psychologists! It had not oc- 
curred to me that social psychology was the 
exclusive preserve of psychologists, even though 
in a number of universities the power structure 
has reservec courses titled ‘Social Psychology” 
for the psychology department alone, forcing 
departments of sociology to use subterfuges 
like “Social Interaction” in their course descrip- 
tions. 

A reviewer faced with the many riches of this 
Handbook has to make some choices. There are, 
for example a number of chapters that are ut- 
terly fascinating but beyond his professional 
competence to evaluate. For example, for vari- 
pus reasons I dipped into “Mathematical Models 
of Social Behavior,” by Seymour Rosenberg; 
‘Data Analysis, Including Statistics,” by Fred- 
erick Mosteller and John Tukey (what a com- 
bination!); “Methods and Problems in Cross- 
Cultural Research,” by John Whiting; “The 
Social Significance of Animal Studies,” by D. O. 
Hebb and W. R. Thompson; ‘“Psychophysio- 
logical Approaches in Social Psychology,” by | 
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David Shapiro and Andrew Crider; “Psycholin- 
guistics,” by George Miller and David McNeill; 
“Esthetics,” by Irvin Child; and “The Social 
Psychology of Infrahuman Animals,” by J. P. 
Scott. These chapters are not intended for light 
reading, but anyone interested in the broad 
spectrum of social psychology will learn a great 
deal that will enrich both his teaching and his 
research. I found them both provocative and 
informative, even though I expect to retain my 
amateur status in such fields. 

There are some chapters, however, which deal 
with subjects in which I have more than a 
casual interest. I have already referred to All- 
port’s article on the historical background of 
social psychology. In 69 tightly packed pages 
he provides a broad and enlightening account of 
how social psychology got to be that way; while 
I thought I was well-read in the field, he includes 
a number of works that have never come to my 
attention. It is really required reading, even if 
it has a rather old-fashioned flavor. For example, 
McDougall receives about four times as many 
references as George Herbert Mead. 

The chapter on “Role Theory,” by Theodore 
Sarbin and Vernon Allen is exciting, creative, 
and absolutely indispensable. In addition to 
covering a wide range of research findings, it 
also advances conceptual frontiers in a very 
stimulating manner. The concept of “role en- 
actment” is elaborated convincingly in conjunc- 
tion with six independent variables, and there 
is a plausible theory of “social identity” arising 
from the interplay of these factors. 

The chapters on “Attitude Measurement,” by 
William Scott, and “The Nature of Attitudes 
and Attitude Change,” by William McGuire are 
models of systematic analysis and provide both 
excellent coverage of the literature and useful 
attempts at conceptual clarification, especially 
in McGuire’s article. Both authors have already 
made many substantive and methodological con- 
tributions to the field of attitude study. (In this 
connection I find another rather curious state- 
ment by the editors, who say in their preface 
that such an essential area as “attitudes” had 
to be omitted from the first edition. The fact is 
that chapter 9 of the first edition is a very good 
discussion of “Attitude Measurement” by Bert 
F. Green.) 

The chapter on “Group Problem Solving,” by 
Harold Kelley and John Thibaut, is lucid and 
stimulating in the tradition of their earlier work 
on the social psychology of groups. Wilbert 
Moore’s chapter on “Social Structure and Be- 
havior” reveals an erudite and sensitive approach 
(not unexpected) to complex problems, but 
probably has more appeal to sociologists than 
psychologists. 


Finally, on substantive matters, Howard Free- 
man and Jeanne Giovannoni have an excellent 
chapter on “Social Psychology of Mental 
Health.” This is certainly one of the most com- 
plex and difficult areas with’ which to deal with, 
but they have organized the literature in a very 
thoughtful fashion, and psychiatrists, hospital 
administrators, and social workers will benefit ` 
greatly by reading this article. 

It should be clear that my general reaction to 
the Handbook is indeed favorable. The articles 
are informative and, in many cases, also creative 
in providing new frameworks for the study of 
old problems and suggesting new pathways for 
fresh theory and research. There are very few 
false notes. The Handbook will remain a primary 
intellectual resource for some time to come. 
Mention should also be made of the splendid 
bibliographies that accompany the chapters. In 
those areas most familiar to me they are superb, 
and some study of other articles beyond my ken 
convinces me that they too are complete and 
salient. Such compilations of the literature only 
add to the value of the Handbook for purposes 
of teaching and research, as does the separate 
publication of a cumulative author and subject 
index covering all five volumes. 

Social psychology, however defined, is a grow- 
ing, thriving field of social science. It is con- 
cerned primarily with the study of human be- 
havior, eschewing simplistic explanations 
whether they come from the biological and psy- 
chological side or from social and cultural de- 
terminism. It deals with complex realities and, 
even though some of the research findings seem 
to be trivial and much remains to be done con- 
ceptually, it provides the most exciting oppor- 
tunities of arriving at a unified theory of man 
and society. 

Presumably the pace of developments in the 
next decade or so will match those of recent de- 
cades, and a new Handbook will be devised by 
the present editors or others who have the cour- 
age to take on this tremendous task. In all like- 
lihood, the field will be restructured in terms of 
the chapters included, collapsing some of the 
present ones into single chapters and perhaps 
making new differentiations, depending on con- 
ceptual and empirical developments. I have a 
few suggestions that may prove useful when 
that time comes. 

For one thing, in a work of the magnitude of 
the Handbook it would be extremely helpful to 
the reader if a few pages were devoted to brief 
biographies of the authors. To know something 
about the authors contributes to a fuller under- 
standing of their writing and why they have 
taken the positions they do. Recently the Amer- 
ican Sociological Review has adopted this policy, 
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and I, for one, find it extremely useful to know 
more about the authors of. the articles than 
simply their university affiliation. 

I also note that the Handbook contains ab- 
solutely no mention of the relatively recent de- 
velopment of ethnomethodology in American 
sociology. No doubt this movement was not 
very visible when the present edition was 
planned, but it seems to be an important though 
controversial development. If this approach sur- 
vives and thrives it may well merit future at- 
tention. 

- Finally, it seems to me that work on the 
concept of “self” has arrived at a point where 
it deserves to be treated systematically—along 
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with cognitive processes, psychoanalysis, and . 
field theory—rather than being left to the tender 
mercies of scattered authors on an ad Aoc basis. 
The same comment could probably apply to 
“reference group theory.” 

In the meantime, all of us should be ex- 
tremely grazeful to the editors and authors who 


tave put tcgether such an important contribu- 


tion to our understanding of social psychology. 
There is a time for analysis and detailed re- 
search, and there is a time for synthesis. It is 
encouraging to know that persons concerned 
primarily with the former are willing to take 
time out, now and then, to contribute to the 
letter. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


‘Essays in Sociological Explanation, by NEIL 
J. Smetser. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1968. 280 pp. $8.95. 


STANELY H. Upy, Jr. 
Yale University 


' Some people read books without carefully 
reading their titles. The unwary reader who 
does so in the case of this book is apt to be 
misled. It is not primarily about sociological the- 
ory, despite the fact that it frequently reads 
as if it were, but rather about sociological ev- 
planation, as indeed the title clearly states, Not 
that there is no theory here; but if the volume as 
a whole were to be viewed as primarily a 
theoretical work, it would risk emerging as 
simply a collection of articles on subjects 
ranging’ from the British working-class family 
to the time-honored German university lecture, 
Was ist Soztologie? I mention this because 
such an interpretation would be quite easy for 
the unwary to make and would do the book a 
great injustice. In contrast, as a work on so- 
ciological explanation, this collection as a whole 
presents a consistent sustained argument, de- 
spite the substantively diverse topics of the 
essays. At least two general thematic princi- 
ples run through the entire exposition. The 
first is that theory, methodology, and empiri- 
cal data are inevitably intertwined in any ade- 
quate socidlogical explanation of anything. 
The second is that adequate sociological ex- 
planation always requires the development of 
a system of general concepts against which the 
particular object of study can be projected. 
Perhaps these principles are neither very star- 
tling nor controversial, but judging from much 
of the literature we sociologists very frequently 
behave as if we were unaware of them. “The- 
ory” and “methods” often enjoy an almost 
scholastic separation from each other, with 
both pursued in glorious isolation from any 
empirical information. It is hardly uncommon 
for empirical description and immediate sub- 
stantive concerns to be set forth vigorously 
without reference to any explicit system of 
general concepts and even amidst frenetic denials 
that general concepts are relevant at all. Prob- 
lems of this nature have beset sociology for 
decades; and, as long as they continue to do so, 
works such as this collection of essays will be 
important and pertinent. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first, 
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entitled “Sociology as a Scientific Enterprise,” 
comprises five essays that set forth and illus- 
trate the scope of sociology in relation to other 
social sciences. The first two selections focus 
generally on the formal ways in which sociol- 
ogy seeks to study and explain phenomena rela- 
tive to other social sciences, and thus provide 
an overall perspective. The next three articles 
carry on this perspective by dealing with prob- 
lems illustrating relationships between sociol- 
ogy and economics, history, and psychology. 
They also exemplify the two thematic principles 
mentioned earlier: each sets forth a general 
conceptual model, uses it to sort out variables 
and methodological issues, and then proceeds 
to give a “sociological explanation” of empiri- 
cal material using the model. The selection on 
“Social and Psychological Dimensions of Col- 
lective Behavior,” not previously publishéd, 
provides a fine updated summary of Smelser’s 
approach to collective behavior, illustrating 
the interplay between social and psychological 
elements with constant reference to concrete 
events. The essay on sociological history, deal- 
ing with the industrial revolution and the Brit- 
ish working-class family, similarly carries out 
the theme of bridging the gap between general 
concepts and specific data, in this case histor- 
ical material. The paper illustrating economic 
phenomena is unfortunately less extensive; 
it offers only a rather brief treatment of the 
methodology of comparative analysis, through 
it contains some interesting observations about 
different possible research strategies. 

The second part of the book, “The Socio- 
logical Explanation of Change,” is perhaps sub- 
stantively more interesting than the first. It 
includes three essays: “Toward a Theory of 
Modernization,” “Social Structure, Mobility, 
and Economic Development” (authored jointly 
with S. M. Lipset), and “Toward a General 
Theory of Social Change.” The last paper, 
running almost 100 pages, is not published 
elsewhere and is an original, provocative con- 
tribution that well illustrates the inseparability 
of theory, method, and data. Again a general 
conceptual model sets the stage for a review 
of existing theories of change, illustrations 
from the empirical literature, and an inter- 
esting effort at synthesis, The other two essays 
in this section view economic development 
as involving a process of differentiation, com- 
bined with forces of integration, with people 
moving through the system in various ways. 
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the resulting patterns across different institu- 
tions, suggesting broader applications of the 
model to industrial society, and points of rela- 
tionship to the author’s theory of collective 
behavior. 

One could cavil that, despite a considerable 
departure from Parsons in this regard, the 
book throughout stresses a cultural-normative 
approach to behavior to the frequent (though 
never complete) exclusion of interpretations 
- based on interest groups, power, and con- 
straints. The book also would have been much 
improved by a clearer statement of purpose 
at the outset, perhaps achieved by reworking 
the first two essays into a single, new chapter. 
But these criticisms are not major ones. 

This collection provides copious excellent 
examples of the union of theory and methodol- 
ogy and of the general and the empirical, while 
at the same time developing much substantive 
material, It may not itself be a theoretical 
breakthrough, but it is an effective guide on 
how to think theoretically and empirically at 
the same time about anything sociological. As 
such, it is something of a rarity and ought to 
reflect the conscience of every sociologist. 


Appearances and Realities: Misunderstanding 
in Human Relations, by GUSTAV ICHHEISER. 
San Francisco, Calif.: Jossey-Bass, 1970. 
234 pp. $8.50. 


DonaLp A. NIELSEN 
Sir George Wiliams University, Canada 


This book represents an attempt to merge 
the theoretical perspectives of “symbolic in- 
teractionism,” personality theory (especially the 
Freudian variety), and the sociology of knowl- 
edge. Focusing on the theme of “misunder- 
standing in human relations,” Ichheiser iden- 
tifies himself as an exponent of a “critical” 
perspective toward societal processes, one 
which sees the confusion of illusion and 
reality as endemic to social life and views 
every shade and grade of mask, rationaliza- 
tion, self-defence, and ideological distortion 
as the material most appropriate to the socio- 
logical calling. Thus, the notions of true and 
false social perceptions, social blindness, visi- 
bility and invisibility as phases of self-presen- 
tation, image, role, and illusion are his central 
reference points. Especially important are the 
various reciprocal “mechanisms” through which 
“actors” and “spectators” mediate their social 
interaction. 

These and other “theoretical” notions are 

. brought to the analysis of the special problems 
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of “succes3” in modern society, “coercion” 
in social relations, and “war,” “peace,” and 
“international relations.” Although the dis- 
cussion of “success” contains some bright 
moments, these special discussions are the 
weakest feature of the book and provide the fo- 
cus for at teast five inter-related criticisms of 
the perspective of the work as a whole. 

First, the discussion of special topics ex- 
hibits all the flaws of an excessively narrow 
focus on ccntemporary contexts of the issues 
under consideration. Ichheiser ignores the 
variety of historical and comparative settings 
in which his own problems appear and does not 
even adequately comprehend the complexities 
of the contemporary European and North 
American sc2nes, This points to a second, more 
general, problem. 

As Benjamin Nelson has been insisting, the 
historical embeddedness of basic forms of col- 
lective experience, awareness, and expression 
is foreshortened through the use of social psy- 
chological concepts which on their own are 
not able to generate adequate explanations of 
complex historical socio-cultural phenomena. 
It might be added that this weakness is inher- 
ent in all forms of social psychological analy- 
sis which attempt to view society and culture 
as spontaneously and continously generated out 
of symbolic social interaction. 

Third, Ickheiser’s concepts lack depth on 
every level of differentiation—individual psy- 
chological, societal, and cultural He prefers to 
remain within the hazy interstices associated 
with the notions of social interaction, social 
relations, social role, and their related frames 
or reference, and is thus able to capture 
neither the detailed itineraries of dis- 
tinctively individual experience, nor the com- 
plexity of historically embedded cultural struc- 
tures, nor even total societal processes of the 
larger range as key independent elements in 
any sociological theory. All differential struc- 
tures of sociocultural fact associated with real 
historically existent groups are “flattened” al- 
most beyond recognition through the emphasis 
on indeterminate social psychological notions of 
a “typical” caaracter. 

Fourth, how was it possible for the author 
to ignore the helpful analytical perspectives 
developed in recent and earlier decades of this 
century by Znaniecki, Parsons, Mills, Merton, 
Nelson, Riesman, Erikson, Sherif, Festinger, 
and many others who have worked in those 
combined areas of analysis associated with the 
terms “culture” and “personality”? This com- 
ment leads to a final critique directed as much 
at the publishers of this book as at the author. 

Nowhere in these pages is the reader given 


adequate biographical background concerning 
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either the essays or their author, despite the 
publisher’s references to Ichheiser as a 
“prophet” in whose work the reader hears the 
“sound of truth.” It would have been more 
helpful for the publisher to facilitate a truer 
historical appreciation of this author’s work 
by supplying needed information on the initial 
conception and development of the individual 
essays, thus clarifying the disconcerting lack 
of reference to numerous persons who have 
forged newer and better ways of viewing cul- 
tural and social life than might otherwise be 
available. 


Time and Social Structure and Other Essays, 
by Meyer Fortes. New York: Humanities 
Press, 1970. 287 pp. $7.50. 


M. R. KAPLAN 
Vanderbilt University 


In this work Fortes has republished nine 
essays written between 1936 and 1960. Four 


of these, “Analysis and Description in Social ' 


Anthropology” (1953), “Radcliffe-Brown’s 
Contribution to the Study of Social Organi- 
zation” (1955), “The Structure of Unilineal 
Descent Groups” (1953), and “Descent, Fili- 
ation and Affinity” (1959), are theoretical in 
intent. Within them Fortes outlines the job 
of social anthropology as he sees it and argues 
the jural root-metaphor of his own model of 
kinship structure against competing formula 
tions. For him descent groups are constituted 
in their corporateness, and the proper study 
of social structure emphasizes the binding 
together of consanguineals. One’s aim is to 
understand the unilineal descent group as a 
jural entity and the lineage principle by which 
recruitment into groups is achieved, consan- 
guineality is recognized, and the right to group 
membership is accorded, As both examples 
and statements of what is now called the de- 
scent theory” of kinship in opposition to the 
“alliance theory” (which, by extending a 
logico-linguistic model into the social sphere, 
maintains the constitution of groups and, thus 
the social structure, to reside in the mode of 
alliance between groups of affines), the latter 
two articles in particular have played a major 
role in debates on kinship analysis. For this 
book Fortes has affixed a short appendix to 
these essays in which he surveys more recent 
comments on them and tempers his position 
in view of these comments and the full com- 
plications of “descent phenomena” brought to 
light by studies of the societies of Oceania. 
The other five essays, “Time and Social 
Structure: an Ashanti Case Study” (1949), 


“The Significance of Descent in Tale Social 
Structure” (1943-44), “Ritual Festivals and 
Social Cohesion in the Hinterland of the Gold 
Coast” (1936), “Pietas in Ancestor Worship” 
(1961), and “Social and Psychological Aspects 
of Education in Taleland” (1938), are primar- 
ily contributions to West African ethnography. 
Since Fortes is aware that ethnography is not 
performed in a vacuum, each of the ethno- 
graphic studies is introduced as a problem with- 
in a particular conceptual framework structur- 
ing the description which tests and thus serves 
to demonstrate the efficacy and elegance of 
Fortes’s models. The theoretical and ethno- 
graphic essays complement each other admir- ; 
ably. Most of the latter were written before 
the theoretical articles; all of the latter were 
toward a theoretical end as well. As such, we 
are presented not only with a random collec- 
tion of Fortes’s offerings but also with an un- 
common picture of his mature and influential 
ideas in their development from and contiguity 
with his earliest attempts at ethnographic or- 
dering. 


The Abstract Soctety: A Cultural Analysis of 
Our Time, by Anton C. ZIJDERVELD, Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1970. 
198 pp. $5.95. 


Remit CLIGNET 
Northwestern University 


The examination of the dilemma resulting from 
the interrelationships between man and society 
has always been a major preoccupation of so- 
cial philosophers. The forms taken by this di- 
lemma are, however, culturally relative and 
have varied in both time and space. As its 
forms change, so do the responses proposed by 
philosophers, which is what this book is about. 
It addresses three basic questions: What is the 
nature of modern social structures?’ What do 
these structures do to the modern individual? 
How do modern men react to it? 

In a first part perhaps a little too long for 
the results that it yields, Zijderveld sets the 
stage upon which he intends to explore the di- 
lemma and reviews the sociological, philosoph- 
ical, and psychological literature dealing with 
the problem of the interaction between man . 
and society. In the second part he identifies the 
dominant features of modern social systems, 
adding up to abstraction. He underlines the 
double meaning of the concept of abstraction 
which refers both to a particular intellectual 
quality of our modes of social analysis and 
social action, and to the divorces that such 
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modes foster between individuals as well as be- 
tween groups. Indeed modern societies are ab- 
stract because of the general nature of the 
framework within which current systems oper- 
ate, with emphasis upon the pervasive influence 
of bureaucratization. Yet, modern societies ar 
also abstract in view of the increasing division 
of labor and its correlates—increasing special- 
ization of knowledge, increasing autonomy og 
social organizations, and: increasing social dis- 
tance between individuals and groups. Such a 
situation cannot but prevent social integration, 
and the next part of the book is accordingly 
devoted to an analysis of the three main types 
of protests that the author perceives as being 
most characteristic of modern times. These 
three types are alike insofar as they share & 
common and romantic aversion for institution- 
alized traditions. Gnosticism stresses the value 
of subjective experiences and leads to an esca- 
lation of emotional explorations, e.g., throug 
the use of drugs. Anarchism stresses the signif- 
icance of absolute freedom and is characterizec 
by the messianic desire to bring back moderr 
society to an organization facilitating the emer- 
gence of homo ludens, hence of Rousseau’s 
“happy primitive.” Activism stresses the value 
of absolute democracy and calls for the end of 
all forms of authority. 

After having thus defined both the dominant 
traits of the abstract society and of the social 
movements that it engenders, Zijderveld at- 
tempts to describe the vicious circle that goes 
with this kind of situation. On the one hand, 
the objective autonomy of specialized institu- 
tions and the multiplicity of the roles thus im- 
posed upon individuals enable modern m:n to 
withdraw in their private sphere. On the other 
hand, this privatisation which protects ard le- 
gitimizes subjectivism prevents effective <orms 
of control upon social organization, since emo- 
tions cease to be supported by institutional 
structures. Thus, the alienating controls of the 
abstract society and the romantic absolutism 
of current types of social movements induze an 
ever-growing escalation of individual frezdom 
and individual alienation. This pessimistic anal- 
ysis of modern times leads the author to ex- 
amine the variety of controls which modern 
man must regain over his environment (ccntrol 
over social control, over intellectual segmenta- 
tion, over individual emotions, and over so- 
cial ambiguity). Rapidly enough, Zijderveld 
sketches the importance of the role played by 
-the concept of ombudsman as an agent hkely 
to limit the alienating influence that bureaucra- 
tic organizations exert on individuals; he sim- 
ilarly alludes to the beneficent influence oi the 
enlightened amateur on an over-specialized 
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intellectual culture. He finally indicates the 
need to promote an intellectual ascetism that 
would enable us to reconcile once more the di- 
verging demands of our emotionality and our 
rationality—which is indeed a fundamental 
prerequisite to the means by which modern 
man may solve the problems associated with 
the ambiguities of his social participation. 
As is often the case in this kind of endeavor, 
the author is at his best in his critical evalua- 
tion of mcdern times. His explanation of the 
forces accounting for the simultaneous growth 
of freedom and alienation in modern social sys- 
tems is well documented; so is his emphasis 
on the cultural ambiguities of the concept of 
freedom. He becomes weaker when he starts 
sketching solutions likely to draw modern so- 
cial systems and individuals out of their current 
plights. His plea for an enlightened amateur, 
for example, is all well and good, but presup- 
poses that we‘are already out of the vicious 
circle in which we are currently engaged. Sim- 
ilarly, his plea in favor of intellectual ascetism 
does not differentiate enough the means from 
the ends associated with the current dilemma. 
Vet, at a time when intellectuals are under con- 
sistent attacks from a variety of angles and at 
a time when social scientists are engaged in 
highly technical projects dealing with means 
more than with ends, it is comforting to read 
a man who is trying to reconcile social science 
and philosophical quest. Calling attention to 
tae fact that the death of God is perbaps as 
much of a human projection as his existence 
usually was (p. 188), Zijderveld’s invition to 
a search foz bridges between metaphysics and 
sociology as well as history constitutes perhaps 
one of the themes around which teachers and 
students can reestablish a dialogue which has 
been so badly shattered during the past years. 


Montesquien’s System of Natural Government, 
by Henry J. Merry. West Lafayette, Ind.: 
Purdue University Studies, 1970. 414 pp. 
$8.50. 


J. Davi CoLFrax 
Washington University 


Montesquieu has been variously characterized 
by his admirers and detractors as a political 
reactionary, a reformer, an equivocator, and 
a precursor of the Revolution. There is some 
truth in each of these views, since Montes- 
quieu’s works, especially his L'Esprit des Lots, 
sre noted for their inconsistencies, contradic- 
tions, and disorganization, and thus allow a 
wide variety of interpretations. Montesquieu’s 
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analyses of the functions of conflict between 
competing interests and collectivities were used 
by the nobility to advance their claims against 
the monarchy, while the monarchists countered 
by citing his discussions of the importance of 
traditional authority. Among the leaders of the 
Revolution he was the single most influential 
“modern” writer, and in the post-revolutionary 
era his ideas were cited by those who sought 
to limit popular control over the newly con- 
stituted assemblies and parliaments. 

That each age discovers a different Montes- 
quieu is not especially remarkable. But the 
fact that he is known to many Americans and 
Englishmen primarily as the originator of the 
“doctrine” of the separation of the executive, 
legislative, and judicial powers and an admirer 
of the English constitution, rather than one 
who in terms of method and influence deserves 
recognition as the founder of modern sociology, 
reveals the extent to which his often-cited im- 
pact on the writers of the Federalist Papers has 
over-shadowed his more substantial achieve- 
ments. For the most part, rejecting a classical 
tradition which overlooked the significance of 
non-governmental forms of social control, 
Montesquieu’s approach—-empirical, holistic, 
and historical—provided a basis for the devel- 
opment of French functionalism and German 
historicism which, in turn, were to be expressed 
and often clumsily reconciled in an American 
sociology which generally and uncritically drew 
upon those traditions. 

Unfortunately, Merry’s scholarly and well- 
written study is unlikely to generate very wide 
interest in Montesquieu as a social and political 
theorist. Merry correctly points out that Mon- 
tesquieu’s works “contain much that is relevant 
to present day theories of social science and 
[the] political system” (p. xiv), but his prime 
concern is with providing “interpretations 
which differ substantially from those often 
held about Montesquieu’s political thought” 
(p. 337) and, in particular, with criticizing 


Montesquieu’s separation of power doctrine. ` 


Merry’s difference, it seems, is with the “often 
held” interpretation of the constitutionalists 
and, as such, is unoriginal and unnecessary. 
The limited validity of the separation of powers 
doctrine has been long recognized by writers 
ranging from Bentham and Madison to Althus- 


ser, Indeed the realization that the “separation . 


of powers” is meaningless unless different so- 
cial interests, groups, or classes control each of 
the three branches of government informs 
Madison’s use of the idea. 

Montesquieu wrote conscious of the emer- 
gence of a modern science which provided a 
means of looking at man and society in such a 


way as to threaten traditional interests and val- 
ues, and the previous two hundred years of ex- 
ploration and discovery had made him aware 
of customs and cultures which challenged the 


verities of Western culture. Montesquieu’s’ 


understanding. of history and the inter-connec- 
tedness of social structures contributed to the 
development of a personal and scholarly scep- 
ticism, pessimism, and cynicism. Disillusioned, 
he nevertheless attempted to rationalize and 
defend the privileges of the nobility against 
the forces of change. At a time when contem- 
porary science has come to be recognized as a de- 
structive as well as a constructive social force 
and when the “rights” of modern “developed” 
nations are increasingly being threatened by the 
challenge of the Third World, the personal and 
scholarly orientations of many of Montes- 
quieu’s heirs are not altogether dissimilar from 
his own. If only for this reason, it is to be 
hoped that Merry’s work, in conjunction with 
the important contributions of Robert Shackle- 
ton and Werner Stark, among others, will stim- 
ulate interest in the contemporary relevance 
of the life and thought of a social theorist too 
long associated in the minds of many with a 
single discreditéd idea. 


Socialization: The Approach from Social An- 
thropology, edited by Puur Mayer. Lon- 
don: Tavistock Publications (Distributed by 
Barnes and Noble, New York), 1970. 352 pp. 
$8.75. 


Lenore KELLY, C.S.J. 
Saint Josephs College, Brooklyn 


British social anthropologists have tended 
to regard the topic of socialization as falling 
within the psychological realm and have, there- 
fore, neglected its study. In an attempt to 
“right the wrong,” the Commonwealth’s 1967 
Conference of the Association of Social Anthro- 


pologists chose socialization as its theme and_ 


attempted to relate its discussion to the devel- 
opment of the British anthropological tradition. 
The present book, a result of that meeting, is 
a collection of eleven essays, nine of which are 
written by social anthropologists and two by 
psychologists. Except for an introductory over- 
view by the editor and two essays on the cur- 
rent status of socialization theory and research, 
the selections focus on specific aspects of so- 


x 


cialization, particularly those related to youth ` 


and child-training practices. The greater part 
of ethnographic documentation is drawn from 
field studies of African societies; but also in- 
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cluded are regions in Southeast Asia, Tristan 
de Cunha, and New Guinea. 

In his Introduction, Mayer describes the 
British tradition as experiencing a “dearth of 
theoretically interesting work on socialization 
here since 1940.” Even where valuable material 
has been collected on age-sets or initiation cer- 
emonies, rarely has such ethnographic data 
been collected with a systematic focus on so- 
cialization, Frequently whole societies have 
been studied without any report on the insti- 
tutionalized procedures for role training. Mayer 
distinguishes between socialization practices 
and the processes supposedly operating within 
the psyche of the actors. He labels these two 
models as “vernacular” and “observer.” The 
formér can be studied with the regular tech- 
niques of anthropology by relating socialization 
practices to other systems in the society and 
by cross-cultural] comparisons. The latter can 
be studied as anthropologists gain more famili- 


- arity with psychological science and as long as 


they clearly specify to their readers that they 
cannot always prove the connections they see 
between social experience and psychological 
motivation. 

In the first essay, Audrey Richards describes 
the close relationship between psychology and 
anthropology in the 1930’s, moving from the 
culture pattern theory of Benedict, Linton, 
et al, to the basic personality of Kardiner, 
DuBois, et. al. By the 1950’s and 1960's culture 
and personality had ceased to be a reputable 
subject of study by British anthropologists, who 
turned more to developing kinship and politi- 
cal typologies. Richards urges social anthro- 
pologists to return to a study of values, sym- 
bolism and cognitive systems, and educational 
institutions, and presents areas for exploration 
congruent with the intensive structural-func- 
tional studies traditional in Britain. 

Gustav Jahoda gives the psychologist’s per- 
spective on the possibilities and limitations of 
cooperation between anthropology and psy- 
chology. Both Jahoda and Richards agree that 
one of the most fruitful areas of cooperation 
between the two disciplines would be relating 
social change in general and educational change 
in particular. 

The following essays are ethnographic case 
studies. Mayer suggests that those of Goody, 
the Mayers, LaFontaine, Wilder, and Loudon 
follow the “vernacular” model, relying almost 
solely on social anthropological techniques, 
Goady describes kinship fostering among the 
Gonja, its functions and its effects on adults’ 
adjustment. The Mayers analyze the role of 
peers and near seniors in the socialization of 
Red Xhosa and non-Red Xhosa youth. They 
compare sexual and fighting behavior, acquiring 
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politico-judicial skills, and attainment of gelf- 
identification as a Xhosa. LaFontaine also ex- 
amines the voluntary youth groups, both schol- 
ars and street gangs, among the Congolese in 
Kinshasa and their role in socialization. Wilder . 
gives an account of Malay youth from the time 
of male circumcision to marriage, the segrega- 
tion of sexes, and the role of the village as a 
socializing unit. Loudon’s special emphasis is 
on teasing in socializing Tristan de Cunha chil- 
dren to avoid open violent displays of aggres- 
sive feelings. Teasing, an attack masquerading 
as friendliress, is used as a means of social con- 
trol and as a way of identifying potential lead- 
ers. 

The “observer” model is introduced in the es- 
says by Licyd, Ward, Spencer, and Forge. In ex- 
amining child-rearing practices among traditional 
and elite Yoruba mothers, Lloyd brings to the 
forefront problems in coding interview mater- 
ial along psychological dimensions. Ward offers 
observations in Kau Sai as a basis for discus- 
sion, linking tantrums among children to the 
sociel organization, Spencer uses behaviorist 
theory to explain how the Samburu elders, 
through periodic inducement of stress and anx- 
iety in ceremonial situations, manage to “brain- 
wast” the young men into dependence and def- 
erence. Forge describes the relation of the 
initiation system in New Guinea to the Abe- 
lam’s learning to see. Through early experiences 
boys and men acquire a set of fixed expecta- 
tions about what they will see in two dimen- 
sions. 

While providing ethnographic material on the 
marginality of youth, extra-domestic contexts 
of sccialization, and circumcision as a socializa- 
tion experience, the studies fall short of accomp- 
lishing the aims set forth by Mayer. Except 
for Lloyd’s paper, which falls within the Amer- 
ican tradition of psychological-anthropological 
child rearing studies and draws upon an existing 
body of theory and research, the “observer” 
model studies exhibit naiveté in the use of psy- 
chology. Those which follow the “vernacular” 
model only incidentally describe the social 
structural system which ties into the specific 
social practice described. They are largely de- 
scriptive and unrelated to a larger body of 
theory. Only LaFontaine’s paper on Kinshasa, 
the Mayers on the Xhosa, and Wilder’s account 
of Malaysian pre-adults show some interrela- 
tedness of institutions and draw upon American 
studies for comparisons and theory. 

The worth of the book Hes in its description 
of the social anthropological tradition and its 
appraach to the area of socialization; in the 
ethnographic material; and in its focus upon 
a subject of vital interest to both anthropolo- 
gists and sociologists. 
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The Sociology of Subcultures, edited by DAVID 
O. Arnotp. Berkeley, Calif.: The Glendes- 
sary Press, 1970. 171 pp. Clothbound, $6.00. 
Paperbound, $2.45. 


Francis D. POWELL 
Boston Colege 


Cressey observes in the Foreword to the pre- 
sent volume that the term subculture frequently 
implies “somewhat abusively—that some classes 
of persons often violate the law.” This pejora- 
tive implication is encouraged by the prepon- 
derant recent use of subculture in the analysis 
of delinquency and crime. A more serious fac- 
tor is the failure of students employing the con- 
cept to be aware of its historical development 
and its relationships to germane concepts and 
theories. Within the context of an interactionist, 
process approach to the concept of subculture, 
Arnold seeks to provide some remedy for this 
undesirable situation. 

The book is divided into four main sections: 
early formulations, subculture boundaries, sub- 
culture theory, and recent formulations. In re- 
gard to Sutherland’s work, it appears that the 
emphasis placed on mobility as a factor in dis- 
honesty among circus performers may have 
beén neglected in later statements on differen- 
tial association. In the section on subculture 
boundries, Yablonsky investigates character- 
istics of the near-group in terms of individual- 
ized and diffused role definition, self-appointed 
and disttirbed leadership, fantasy membership, 
and limited normative consensus. The research 
potential of these ideas appears not yet to have 
been fully exploited; his suggestion regarding 
the emergence of legitimate forms of near- 
groupism in contempory society certainly 
merits further attention. 

Tm Miller’s work on lower-class culture, we 
find a study calculated to take “the interior” 
out of “sub.” One wonders if his insistence on the 
positive character of: lower-class norms such 
as toughness, smartness, and autonomy has not 
been swept aside in favor of social deviance 
models moré congenial to non-lower class soci- 
ologists. The section con¢ludes with Arnold’s 
useful discussion of the concept of subculture 
marginality, 

An important contribution to the literature 
of subtulture is provided by Cohen’s approach 
to the formation of subcultural solutions in 
terms of the process of mutual conversion. On 
the question of negative response to out-groups, 
one would like to hear Cohen’s response to 
Miller’s views on the former’s assessment of 
lower-class behavior. Arnold’s efforts to inte- 
grate structural and differential interaction ap- 
proaches with subcultural and psychological èle- 


ments, while sketchy, may suggest directions 
for further development of subcultural theory. 

In the contemporary section, the work of 
Yinger on the concept of contra-culture, taking 
into account the dialogue among Cohen, Miller, 
Yablonsky, and others, suggests that a cumula- 
tive approach to the subcultural area may be 
developing. Finally, Irwin’s comments on sub- 
culture as an action in a pluralistic society sug- 
gest the salience of the concept subculture as a 
way of understanding the contemporary social 
scene. 

Regrettably, no materials are included on 
subcultures outside the United States or from 
the area of sociolinguistics. With these quali- 
fications the book fulfills a clear and present 
sociological need. 


Elements of Mathematical Sociology, by MUR- 


RAY A. BeaucHAmp. New York: Random. 


House, 1970, 110 pp. $4.95. 


Donat E. Mum 
University of Alabama 


This “short guided tour though a few areas 
of mathematical sociology” was written for the 
novice “to dispel the notion that mathematical 
sociology is a narrow area of specialization that 
is of interest only to a small clique of misplaced 
mathematicians.” Rather, in the Gibbsean tra- 
dition, Beauchamp encourages the view that 
mathematics is a language and assumes the bur- 


den of demonstrating that it is “relevant to all ` 


areas of sociology.” Modest arithmetic skills 
suffice for following the logical (and lively) 
presentation. 

The choice and order of initial topics is rea- 
sonably standard, beginning with sets, mapping 
between sets (relations, functions), pictorial 
representations of mapping (graph theory), 
and symbolic representations of mapping (ma- 
trix algebra). These techniques are then applied 
to stochastic processes (Markov chains, game 
theory). A final section examines continuous, 
deterministic processes (differential calculus) 
and the complexities of sociological conceptual- 
ization (symbolic logic). All discussion is effec- 
tively related to the analysis of sociological 
phenomena. 

The introduction of this range of materials 
in so brief a space invites facile criticism (e.g., 
an operational definition of “status congruence” 
is but weakly related to the original concept, 
the “max” of a function is termed an “equilib- 
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rium point,” numerical indices are not sub- - 


jected to “dimensional analysis’). But Beau- 
champ’s resolve was to write a book “about the 
uses of mathematics in sociology ... not con- 
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cerned with mathematics per se ... to provide 
motivation for going further.” The uninitiated 
can do no better than to start with this compe- 
` tently presented, thought-provoking appetizer. 


A Primer on Stimulation and Gaming, by RICE- 
ARD F. Barron. Englewood Cliffs, N. J-: 
Prentice-Hall, 1970. 239 pp. Clothbound, 
$8.95. Paperbound, $4.95. 


Victor M. MATTHEWS 
University of Alberta, Canada 


This book is more than a simplistic introduc- 
tion to simulation and gaming. Although offered 
as a primer for persons with little mathematics 
or computer background, considerable beneft 
may be obtained by persons with “user” expe- 
rience in computer applications. Among the im- 
pressive aspects is a discussion of the nature 
and utilization of Monte Carlo techniques, the 
characteristics of “real” object systems and ths 
means by which these systems may be exam- 
ined, and the utilization of varience reduction 
techniques in assessing simulation results. Care- 
ful consideration is given to the distinction be- 
tween analysis and simulation of information. 
A strong case is made for employing simulation 
only when analysis is difficult or impossible. 

As in any book, there are factors detracting 
from the potential impact. At times the writing 
style is choppy and disjointed, with a sizable 
number of one-sentence paragraphs. More ten- 
uous is the reference to material in the text: 
frequently in the first half of the book a topic is 
introduced, briefly discussed, and then deferred 
for a later, more elaborate discussion. The text 
also suffers from an attempt to be relevant ir 
, too many areas and from a lack of illustrations. 
from sociology or social pyschology. Three 
major simulation languages (G.P.8.8., SIM- 
SCRIPT, and DYNAMO) are discussed and 
illustrative programs provided. Barton fails. 
however, to indicate the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of the different languages. A 
minor problem occurs in the discussion of prob- 
ability. The text makes reference to an exam- 
ple dealing with etght distinct compound events 
requiring discrete probabilites, but the proba- 
bility distribution chart designed to illustrate 
the discussion in the text is based upon six 
events, 

The book is offered as a primer and, delight- 
fully enough, is exactly that: it offers advice 
about different types of computer applications, 
guidelines for utilizing the various computer 
services, a checklist for simulation program- 
ming, and integration of necessary definitions 
within the text as the need occurs. From a prac- 
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tical standpoint the reader is informed not only 
about the general state of development within 
the computer field, but also about the social 


‘aspects of dealing with and obtaining service 


form computer personnel. The type of informa- 
tion presented is common knowledge to “in- 
siders,” brt it represents one of the first presen- 
tations of this type of information to social 
scientists. 

The saent characteristic of this book is its 
relevance, It provides a good description of cur- 
rent happenings in the computer world, up-to- 
date illustrations, and practical advice for 
effective participation in and utilization of 
computer Zacilities. As such, this primer should 
be required reading for persons interested in 
either computer applications or simulation. 


Utility and Choice in Social Interaction, by 
LYNNE OFSHE and RicHarp OFSHE. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970. 
202 pp. $7.50. 


ARNOLD DASHEFSKY 
Jniversity of Connecticut 


Despite the specialized interest in game 
theory anc research displayed in Utility and 
Choice in Social Interaction, the work contains 
some important implications for sociology in 
general. Tbe empirical focus is on the coalition 
game, in which the subject or player must 
choase between at least two other individuals, 
rather than the two person zero-sum game in 
which one player’s gain is the other’s loss. The 
position of the Ofshes is “that much of human 
behavior can be analyzed from a decision-mak- 
Ing perspec-ive, even though the content, social 
context, and importance of specific decisions 
can vary greatly” (p.3). Within this framework 
their aim is “to develop and test a predictive, 
utility-based model of social decision making” 
(p. 4). It is against these two declarations that 
this work may be judged. 

Consider the second statement first. The au- 
thors’ survey of the literature on social and 
non-social decision-making suggested the basis 
for developing a model of social choice in a 
coalition se-ting. They first sought to predict 
tne subject’s choice strategy by examining the 
influence of three independent variables: (1) 
the probability of being chosen, (2) the utility 
or value of the payoff, and (3) the desire for 
equity. These relationships were incorporated 
into three hypotheses which were tested in a 
man-machine laboratory utilizing a computer 
programmed to feed responses at fixed prob- 
ability levels to each player who thought he was 
playing with two human beings. Three experi- 
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ments indicated confirmation of the hypotheses. 

In subsequent experiments, the Ofshes ex- 
panded the predictive power of their choice 
model by mathematically deriving the level of 
probability which represented the strategy a 
player would follow given certain conditions. 
These predictions applied to the player’s stable- 
state choice strategy, which represented his 
strategy after an initial period of adjustment 
of variable length. A fourth experiment was 
carried out in which there were equal util- 
ities (or values) for the payoffs, with a fixed 
utility for equity. The result demonstrated that 
the expected strategy or choice level of proba- 
bility was exceedingly close to the actual strat- 
egy employed by the subject. In a fifth experi- 
ment, payoff utilities for forming a coalition with 
one of the two players were unequal, and equity 
utilities were fixed. The results again demon- 
strated the power of the model to predict the 
choice strategy of the subject. 

In two additional experiments the model was 
applied to freely interactive situations in which 
there were two other human players, in contrast 
to the robot-interactive or computer-pro- 
grammed situations which characterized the 
earlier experiments. In the sixth experiment the 
players’ structural positions were interchange- 
able, so that payoffs for all subjects were the 
same for alternative coalitions, and one player’s 
high payoff alternative was associated with 
another player’s low payoff alternative. In the 
seventh experiment each player’s structural po- 
sition was unique either by virtue of payoff 
differences or. positional interconnections. 
Mathematically derived predictions for the be- 
havior of the entire system in both instances of 
freely interactive behavior yielded probabilities 
only slightly discrepent from the empirically 
observed choice strategies of the members of 
the system. 

Thus, the Ofshes have succeeded in develop- 
ing a model of social decision-making of great 
predictive power. Their other declaration about 
a decision-making perspective of human behav- 
ior, however, points to the limitations not only 
of this work but of this type of inquiry in gen- 
eral. While in their last chapter the Ofshes do 
consider applications to interactive situations 
other than the coalition game (e.g., two-person 
conflicts and N-person interaction systems), 
they do not discuss the bearing of this research 
on the study of decision-making outside the 
laboratory. Interactive systems in the real 
world are more complex than those of the lab- 
oratory: Actors in ongoing social interaction 
may never know enough themselves to deter- 
mine their optimum strategy in making decis- 
ions about hiring or firing, providing a more 
egalitarian distribution of rewards, discrimin- 
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ating against minority persons, and making love 
or war. Moreover, researchers may find it ex- 


ceedingly difficult in this context to arrive at. 


a mathematical formula yielding a choice strat- 
egy at a given level of probability. Certainly 
this criticism does not apply to the Ofshes’ 
study alone, but they are not exempted from 
considering it. : 
Despite this criticism, the Ofshes’ work is at 
the conceptual center of sociology, for research 
on human behavior in small groups facilitates 
the study of both social organization and social 
psychology. Consequently, this study will be of 
interest to advanced students and scholars in 
these fields as well as to those who have more 


specialized interests in conflict or small groups. . 


Some knowledge of statistics and calculus 
would be useful to arrive at a fuller understand- 
ing of the derivation of formulas, 


A Plan for Measuring the Performance of Social 


Programs: The Application of Operations 
Research Methodology, by Davin S. ALBERTS. 
New York: Praeger Publishers, 1970. 157 pp. 
$15.00. 


ALBERT D. BIpDERMAN 
Bureau of Social Science Research 
Washington, D.C. 


In what can be called this “book,” mostly 


because it has cloth covers, a recent Ph.D. in 


operations research seeks to apply parapher- 
nalia of that trade in developing a ‘“methodol- 
ogy” for aggregative measures of the effective- 
ness of any and all social programs. He develops 
for the purpose both an individualistic welfare 
function and a societal one. He derives the for- 
mer from “levels of satisfaction”: whether indi- 
viduals get what they need and need what they 
get. The latter is derived from ‘“‘meta-goals for 
a democratic society”: to what degree does 
society help individuals realize their “non-des- 


tructive” ends. Rational decision models—the - 


efficiencies and probabilities of choices of’ ac- 
tion——-are used to reduce these fumctions to uni- 
dimensional form. Alberts goes on to apply the 


two functions to data from a vast (in terms of | 


questionnaire length), minute (in terms of num- 
ber of cases) evaluation study of a Philadelphia 
child welfare project. 

This is a brief work. It should have been 
much briefer, no longer than a brief journal 
article had it been typeset rather than printed 
in only slightly reduced, unjustified, typewriter 
pica; had the many redundancies been removed 
from text, along with pages of verbatim repro- 
duction of questionnaire items (including the 
equivalent of about 732 pages devoted to 


repeating standard response alternatives to 


” 
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a'series of closed questions); had there been 
miore judicious treatment of data than displays 


of individual scores and tables where marginals ` 


vary from 9 to 34; and had the writer spared 
us unnecessary (and sometimes inaccurate) di- 
dactics on elementary matters, philosophical 
and methodological. Presumably much of this 
apparent waste is not wasteful since it permits 
binding, marketing, and vita-citing as a book 
the kind of thing that one ordinarily has to beg 
one’s friends to read in mimeo. 

The book serves by example to illustrate 
another point about economy, however. Num- 
bers, mathematical notation, and the associated 
prose style can be so employed as to be a far 


less economical and precise means of dealing 
with information than “discursive” prose styles.” 


A specific example of waste is a full half-page 

” devoted to defining repetitively expressions 
which have just been fully defined m the sub- 
ordinate clause of a sentence (pp. 52-53). The 
wasteful uses of space are particularly discon- 
certing because the author tries to deal with 
some important matters but is often elliptical 
when it comes to matters that are important, 
eg., In making clear how his “operational defi- 
nitiens” relate to feasible measurement opera- 
tions, and how measurements employed in his 
application are valid derivatives of his defini- 
tions. 

In- his Introduction, and in developing his 
“model, Alberts displays awarenes of some crit- 
ical problems of normative analysis, including 
issues of the goals of society that have troubled 
authors such as Hobbes, Kant, and Mill. He 
strives to accommodate matters that- have 
stumped the welfare economists and vital con- 
siderations often neglected in evaluation study. 
Major examples are his devising separate wel- 
fare functions on individualistic and collectiv- 
` istic. premises. Another is his use of “fairness” 
functions to deal with the normative significance 
of distribution effects. His manner of solving 
these various problems seems to involve heavy 
doses of naiveté, theoretical misconception, 
arbitrariness, being shallow in treating deep 
issues, and hollow in treating broad ones. 

‘Fhus, for example, while Alberts sees flaws 
of individualistic economics, his welfare func- 
tions share many of the same insensitivities to 
societal welfare. Like GNP as a welfare mea- 
sure, the applications of his functions would 
show less “welfare” where a crippling disease 
had’ been eradicated by societal measures than 
in a society which liberally made available leg 
braces to a multitude of its victims. This is a 
difficulty which the author’s formulations share 
with the “services delivery” orientation of so- 
cial: work and the reductionism inherent in 
many current proposals for social accounting. 
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His ideas owe more to these. sources than’ to 
operations research. 

Another root difficulty is one shared with too 
many other current efforts toward normative 
analysis—chat is, assuming that there can and 
should be a single, simple, all-aggregating for~ 
mula that zan encompass (or replace) all the de- 
ciding that goes on in the society, the economy, 
and the polity. 


Basic Statistics for Social Researck, by DEAN 
J. Caampton. Scranton, Pa.: Chandler Pub- 
lishing Co., 1970, 310 pp. $8.00. 


Readings in Statistics, by AUDREY HARER, 
Ricnarn P. Runyon, and Prerro BADIA. 
Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing 
Co., 1970, 254 pp. Paperbound. $5.95. 


Soctal Research, by MICHAEL SCHOFIELD. New 
York: Humanities Press, 1970. 138 pp. 
Paperbound. $1.25. 


Howard H. BRIGHT 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 


Champion describes his volume as an attempt 
to provide social scientists with an easy-to-un- 
derstand collection of statistical methods. A 
unique aspect of the text, according to the 
author, is an attempt to devote equal attention 
to both parametric and non-parametric statis- 
tical procedures. There appears to be little 


-question that Champion’s book is designed to — 
assist beginming students in the understanding 


of statistical methods commonly used in social 
research; bence he limits arithmetical proced- 
ures to those demanding only simple addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, and square 
root skills. Not only are the instructions for 
each procedure clear, but also he introduces each 
section by reference to a specific, illustrative 
social research problem, One has the impression 
that Champion has anticipated the confusions 
and questions of beginning students and there- 
fore stops often to reflect on the procedure 
being discussed and to ascertain its usefulness 
as well as its weakness. Each chapter concludes 
with a summary, questions for review, and 
problems to solve. In addition to statistical 
procedures, he includes a section on graphic 
presentation which enhances the book’s use for 
the social researcher. Subjects covered in the 
text include measures of central tendency, 
measures ol variability, standard scores, hy- 
pothesis testing, tests of significance, and meas- 
ures of asscciation. Useful tables dealing with 
3uch topics as squares, square root, random 
numbers, distribution of chi-squares, and values 
of Z, are included in an appendix section. Al- 
though of minor importance, the type face cho- 
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sen for the printing is impressive as it provides 
bold, sharp relief on low gloss paper, enabling 
more pleasurable reading. 

Reading in Statistics provides the student 
with a behind-the-scenes view into the research, 
calculations, and discussion that shape the field 
and method of statistics. This book provides 
the bridge between technique and meaning 
neglected by so many texts in statistics. The 
authors have divided the text into three blocks 
of material: (1) problems in measurement, 
(2) hypothesis testing, and (3) articles on non- 
parametric statistical techniques. Some of the 
readings in the first section include “On the 
Theory of Scales of Measurement” by S. S. 
Stevens, “Additive Scales and Statistics” by 
C. J. Burke, and “A Note on Measurement 
Scales and Statistical Tests” by C. Alan Boneau. 
The second section contains an article by a stu- 
dent entitled “The Probable Error of a Mean,” 
another “On Teaching F instead of t” by N. H. 
Anderson, and one on “Degrees of Freedom” 
by H. M. Walker. The last section includes 
articles by L. E. Moses, “Non-parametric 
Statistics for Psychological Research”; C. Alan 
Boneau, “A Comparison of the Power of the U 
and t tests”; and Bresnahan and Shapiro, “A 
General Equation and Technique for the Exact 
Partitioning of Chi-square Contingency Tables.” 
Haber, Runyon, and Badia have provided a 
basis for students to think creatively about the 
science of statistics, hopefully leading to a much 
better grasp and understanding of its purposes 
and methods. 

Schofield, a British social researcher, has 
contributed a useful book for the teaching of 
social research. Its style is informal and its cov- 
erage of the field broad but not detailed. The 
experienced researcher seeking to use the book 
in upper level courses will be disappointed that 
research problems, methods, and techniques are 
not examined more exhaustively. Although re- 
search questions are posed at the end of each 
section, they appear to be inappropriate when 
compared to the amount of information avail- 
able in the book itself. Topics such as research 
design, sampling, questionnaires, schedules, 
statistics, computers, and the basic research 
perspectives and practices are explored in 
a helpful and interesting, although brief, fashion. 
References and illustrations are largely from 
British sources and the reader frequently 
encounters amusing British grammatical con- 
structions and clichés. Actually this is not a 
handicap to understanding and rather produces 
an attractive style, but it is a deficit for the 
instructor wishing to introduce his students to 
American researchers and their works. For de- 
partments with a strong research emphasis, 
Schofield’s inexpensive volume can perform a 


useful function in introducing and motivating 
the beginning student to the methods and vocab- 
ulary of social research. It provides a clear 
outline of basic problems and techniques in the 
field and offers a valuable point of reference for 
advanced study. 


Social Demography, edited by Tuomas R. Ford 
and Gorpon F. Dr Jonc. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970. 690 pp. $9.95. 


KENNETH C. W. KAMMEYER 
University of Kansas 


Demography is moving increasingly toward 
social demographic theory (as distinct from 
formal demographic theory), and Ford and 
De Jong’s book helps to identify that trend by 
introducing a social demographic frame of ref- 
erence, that combines the “analytical systems of 
sociology and demography,” and by assembling 
good current and mostly empirical papers show- 
ing the directions and dimensions of social dem- 
ography. Ford and De Jong have provided an 
analytic framework for social demography 
specific enough to give a sense of orders, but 
general enough so that most selections fit 
comfortably. 

The authors nevertheless display an ambiva- 
lence that often characterizes demographers 
moving toward social demography. There seems 
to be some tension—perhaps produced by. 
early training in formal demography—that 
causes the social demographer partially to re- 
ject the very perspective he is advocating. For 
example, within the space of a very short pre- 
face the editors first speak approvingly of the 
“emergence of demography as a separate dis- 
cipline . . . after a long period of captivity by 
sociology” (p.v). Then a few lines later they 
say, “We have, therefore, tried to develop an - 
analytical framework to deal with those aspects 
of population studies of greatest interest to the - 
sociologists: the relationships between demo- 
graphic and sociological variables” (p.vi). 

Sociology has not, in fact, held demography 
captive (except possibly in the sense of college 
offerings); but, the emergence of social demog- 
raphy reveals the considerable theoretical and 
empirical contribution that sociology can make 
to the understanding and interpretation of dem- 
ographic events. There is no need to be hesi- 
tant about advocating the sociological study of 
population; and, after this initial—almost re- 
flexive—gesture, Ford and De Jong are not. 

The theoretical scheme grows out of the 
proposition that “the major concern of social 
demography is the analysis of how general 
social and cultural factors are related to pop- 
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ulation structure and process.” The editors 
clearly and consistently take the position that 


social demography includes the demographic.. 


explanation of social and cultural factors, as well 
as the reverse. Three analytic systems are em- 
ployed to structure social demography. They 
are the demographic system, the social action 
system, and the social aggregate system. The 
demographic system includes the familiar pop- 
ulation variables: size, composition, distribution, 
and, by implication, the vital rates. (The vital 
rates for the total population, as a system, 
are curiously missing in a table depicting the 
demographic system.) The social action systems 
are characterized by “interactional behavior, 
especially role behavior. . . .” Social action sys- 


tems end up being the major social institutions, . 


plus informal groups, associations, and com- 
mumities. The social aggregate systems are indi- 


. cated by “elements [people] possessing one or 


more common social traits and do not include 
interpersonal interaction as a process,” viz., 
racial categories, social class categories, reli- 
gious categories, occupational categories, ister 
alia, that may influence or be influenced by 
population variables. 

Unfortunately, the theoretical scheme adds 
little to an understanding of the readings, and 
because of some inconsistency in the presenta- 
tion may be confusing to many students. For 
example, in ‘a full-page figure showing the “Ma- 
jor Analysis Systems of Social Demography,” 
the term “Element” is used once to label what 
has previously been called a “System” and 
twice to label some major examples of social 
action and social aggregate systems. 

Some good papers don’t fit into the analytic 
systems scheme, so additional sections are cre- 
ated for social demographic theory and for 
transition theory and socioeconomic develop- 
ment. Also, by a somewhat strained logic, a set 
of papers on the social psychological aspects of 
population is included in the social aggregates 
section of the book. These additional papers do 
not reduce the usefulness of the book; indeed 
they enhance it. 


Population, Resources, Environment: Issues 
in Human Ecology, by PauL R. EHRLICH 
and ANNE H. Emsrucu. San Francisco, 
Calif.: W. H. Freeman and Co., 1970. 
383 pp. $8.95. 


RICHARD L. MEANS 
Kalamazoo College 


Those who are familiar with Ehrlich’s polem- 
ical The Population Bomb may think of him 
as “an angry young man” rather than as a 
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although a text, evidences his analytical ability 
as a first-class biologist. This carefully con- 
atructed, beautifully illustrated, well-documented 
textbook is designed for those who are not ex- 
perts in biblogy, but may be read with great 
profit by those who are. Several of my colleagues 
m biology read the book; their reaction was 
overwhelmngly enthusiastic. 

The Ehrachs begin by discussing the growth 
of world population. In a short chapter on 
“Numbers of People” they discuss birth and 
death rates growth rates, and the general his- 
tory of pepulation growth. Included in the 
text are careful illustrations and inserts dealing 
with the mathematics of interest rates and the 
concept of natural selection. The next chapter 
turns to a discussion of population structure 
and the war in which population structures are 
affected by urbanization and other social con- 
ditions. They end this chapter with a discus- 
sion of projected population estimates. This 
seems like fairly standard stuff; however, it 
is well orgenized and, for those not familar 
with the ma-erial, it is an excellent introduction. 

After setting the stage for dealing with the 
human factors of population pressure, they | 
discuss the nature of the biosphere. Chapter 
4, “Limits cf the Earth”, lies at the heart of 
tke book. The role of heat, energy, and the 
laws of thenmodynamics, and the questions of 
water, nutriticnal cycles, and mineral resources 
are considered in light of the most recent 
material, not easily accessible to many sociolo- 
gists. The rext chapter deals with food pro- 
duction and dispels many of the more optimistic 
conclusions af the recent past; e.g., the evi- 
dence seems to indicate that we have over- 
estimated the potentialities for additional food 
resources coning from the sea. 

The next four chapters precisely document 
the damage we are doing to our ecosystem: 
air pollution including its impact on health 
problems; ths concentration of DDT in animals 
and human body fat; lead poisoning and the 
problems of radiation and chemical mutagens; 
insecticides and various pollutants such as 
phosphates and heat in the ecosystem. 

The last caepters deal with social, political, 
and economic change. The virtue of the last 
section, although not done by professional 
social scientizts, is the fact that all the im- 
portant questions are raised, even though 
technical solucions are not developed. For exam- 
ple, the Ehrliths conclude that 


The serious defects in the existing nuisance laws 
might make it appear that they will not really 
assist in con-:rolling pollution, but this is not so, 
Vith some relatively minor adjustments these 
laws could be made very effective. These are 
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among the changes that must be made: (1) ex- . 


pand the nuisance doctrine to include people who 
are hurt by the pollution, but who do not neces- 
sarily occupy nearby property; (2) permit indi- 
viduals to bring actions not only on their own 
behalf but also on behalf of all other individuals 
in similar circumstances who are being damaged 
by pollution (p. 269). 


They continue with several other points that 
also need to be considered in reference to the 
actual legal context, which-is, of course, quite 
involved. The last chapter, “The International 
Scene,” makes it quite clear that the damage 
to the ecosystem is a worldwide problem. 

This is undoubtedly the best general text on 
the subject of man and the environment. What 
Rachel Carson did for the general public 
through the trade book market, the Ehrlichs 
have done for the student through the text- 
book market. Ehrlich’s book on human ecology 
will prove to be comparable to Samuelson’s 
book in economics. 


The Sociology of Economic Development: A 
Reader, edited by Gayt D. Ness. New York: 
Harper and Row, 1970. 612 pp. $10.95. 


JOSEPH SMUCKER 
Sir George Williams University, Canada 


This reader, a valuable resource volume in 
the field of economic sociology, contains 33 
articles ordered into two major parts, with 
three sections in the first part and two in the 
second. The editor’s introductions to each of 
the sections could be more analytical; they 
follow the usual format of presenting loosely 
integrated previews of coming attractions. 

Part I is entitled, “General Conceptual and 
Methodological Issues.” Section 1, “The Mea- 
surement and Social Meaning of Economic 
Development,” begins with an article by 
Hoselitz noting that not all characteristics of 
a traditional society are antithetical to the 
process of technological change. An article 
written in 1959 by Hauser discusses population 
statistics relevant to the analysis of economic 
development. Patel presents an economic an- 
alysis of rates of industrial growth from 1860 
to 1958, pointing out that the routes to economic 
development are many and varied and that coun- 
tries arriving late on the scene have faster rates 
of growth than was the case for the advanced 
industrialized countries during their early stages 
of development. Bauer and Yamey add a 
refinement to the analysis of economic growth 
by contending that the tertiary sector is not 
necessarily the last sector to be developed, that 
in “British West Africa” (the article origi- 
nally appeared in 1951) tertiary activities were 
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present in almost all types of contractual re- 
lations of the market place. Hill’s article is 
the most provocative in this section; she argues 
for maintaining the distinction between models 
of economic development and the unique . 
characteristics of indigenous economies, a point 
largely overlooked in practice. Cutright’s ar- 
ticle is an illustration of a leap from correlation 
analysis to causal imputation. After showing 
that “communication development” is pos- 
itively correlated to “political development,” 
he suggests that the regression line represents 
a state of equilibrium and then offers some 
questionable assertions about social unrest when 
nations depart from “the line.” 

Section 2, “Theories of Development,” pre- 
sents not a comparison of socioeconomic the- 
ories, but a selection of different perspectives: 
Myint’s economic perspective using derivations 
of the classical market approach; a brief dose 
of Weber (from his introduction to the Protes- 
tant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, and 
Bellah’s “reflections” on Japan); MHagen’s 
culture-personality perspective; McCieiland’s 
achievement motive; Rostow’s “take-off” hy- 
pothesis; and Baran’s discussion of the intri- 
cacies of cultural context and timing of changes 
in the varied experiences of economic develop- 
ment. 

Section 3, “Population Growth and Economic 
Development,” contains articles on fluctuations 
in population growth and population com- 
position and their relationship to economic 
development. Freedman and Kirk and Nortman 
discuss evidence of fertility declines, aided 
by birth-controls methods. Davis notes, how- 
ever, that such declines are too often registered 
by older women who already have too many 
children in relation to rates of economic 
growth, and by those sectors of the population 
already experiencing lowered birth rates prior 
to the introduction of birth control methods. 

Part IJ, “Economic Development in the 
Mid-Twentieth Century: Development in 
Backward Economies,” is the weakest part of 
the book. The articles in Section 1, “The Poli- 
tics of Economic Development,” relate to the 
problem of a nation’s maintaining disciplined 
allegiance to its policies while also providing 
flexibility for meeting exigencies of economic 
development. Discussed in this context are 
the relative merits of “command” versus “de- ` 
mand” economic programs, the role of national- 
ism, and the appeal of communism in develop- 
ing countries. Section 2, “Bureaucratic Aspects 
of Modern Economic Development,” is on the 
same theme but more focused, addressing the 
problems of organizational structures and their ' 
role in economic development. a 

Conspicuously missing is any reference to 
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Marxian analyses of econamic development; 
the omission seems serious inasmuch “as 


Marxism has heen a predominant influence in 


“many contemporary societies currently under- 
going such processes, 

A curious style of expression characterizes 
most of the articles. American social scientists 
tend to refer to “pulls,” “pushes,” and “strains,” 
. and to write in the passive tense. They seem 
committed to the notion of the interplay of 
abstract forces; yet many of them cannot re- 
sist suggesting policy programs and revisions. 
In so doing they fail to consider the implica- 
‘tions of these “forces” hecoming concretized 
in the persons of planning elites. Instead, they 
make references to “national policies” and 


“the nation.” The relatively unplanned eco- . 
nomic development and growth of the United“: 
States and the intellectual stance of relativity 


and value neutrality probably explain much 
of this perspective. However, the readiness 
of American social scientists to offer policy 
suggestions ‚to other nations again becomes 
curious, since these factors offer them little ex- 
perience in developing the expertise of plan- 
ning. In this, East European social scientists 


have an advantage, unabashedly viewing them- 


- selves as “social engineers.” Americans, on the 
` other hand, can only remain “orypto-social 
engineers.” 

A final general observation: readers- are be- 
‘coming like pollution in the air; they may con- 
tribute to the profits of the producers, but 


they're becoming an irritant to the consumers.. 


Why are there so few serious efforts to integrate 
research findings? 


Man and His Urban Environment: A Sociolog- 
ical Approach, by Wirum H. MICHELSON. 
Co!, 1970. 242 pp. Paperbound. $3.75. 


GRAFTON D. Trout 
Michigan State University 


Emphasizing the sociological study of the 
urban environment, Michelson’s handsomely 
designed and illustrated book is remarkably 
timely, both in its exhortations and its conceptual 
efforts. It is also a most useful and elegant 
collation and critique of the existing relevant 
and diverse research. Coming as it does just 
prior to the decennial deluge of demographic 
studies of U. S. cities, this work is likely to 
have a significant effect in suggesting new 
directions for urban sociology in the 1970's. 

It is .Michelson’s contention that, while hu- 
man ecology was avowedly concerned with 
environment, it simply studied the distribution 
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of activities and populations in space; never 
really conceptualizing and measuring the en- 
vironmenta] impact upon human behavior. 
Human ecology will have to give up its concern 
with eggregates and take an “ego-centered” 
point of view to trace out those aspects of 
envirocment most relevant to social behavior. 
This is the task he sets himself in the follow- 
ing chapters. Michelson reviews literature 
dealing with life styles, life cycle stages, social 
class, and values in relation to the urban en- 
vironment, After a discussion of personal path- 
ology, he concludes the middle section with 
an assessment of the issue of environmental 
determinism. A final chapter provides an over- 
all summary and some suggestions of needed 


esearch. 


Having used the book in an urban sociology 
course, I strongly recommend it; but the in- 
structor should be prepared to explicate the 
early chapters. Once past the first ‘ chapters, 
student response was generally enthusiastic 
(by current standards). The chapters on life 
styles, life cycle stages, and social class impress 
students as being relevant; and the research 
so neatly summarized has intrinsic interest for 
them. They seem immediately to relate Michel- 
son’s ego-centered point of view to their own 
experienc? in a way they do not’in. attempting 
to cope with the abstractions of the human 


_ ecological approach to urban sociology. A word 
of caution regarding the use of the book is in 


order. It does not pretend to be a ~-compre- 
hensive text. It will be a valuable supplement 
to the stendard demographic and ecologically- 
oriented readings, but by no means a. substi- 
tute for them. 

This bosk will be much discussed d widely 


-used at bath the graduate and undergraduate 


levels by those in disciplines concerned with 


‘urban affairs. 


Toward a National Urban Policy, edited by 
DanreL P, Moyniean. New York: Basic 
Books, 1970. 348 pp. $7.95. 


NATHAN KANTROWITZ 
Kent State University 


This book is a collection of 25 essays written 


‘to introduce the foreign audience of the United 


States government’s “Voice of American 
Forum” series to ideas concerning the pos- 
sibility of “a deliberate and elaborated national 
urban policy’ (p. x). Although the book does 
not reach its goal, it is successful as a selection 
of intelligert and readable essays ‘presenting 
“such thougats as we might have” (p. x). The 
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ae essay by the editor (from which 
the book’s title is taken) is the only one cited 
as previously published, so the others are pre- 


sumably original. This one published essay - 


appeared in The Public Interest magazine, an 
outlet illustrating the moderate political 
ideology of the authors and the policies they 
favor. Neither in affiliations (most of the au- 
thors are academicians), ideas, nor rhetotic, 
do we find representatives of the extremes in 
political right or left. 

Moynihan has neither categorized nor 
synthesized the essays, so the contributors and 
their subjects are listed in the order in which 
they appear: Philip Hauser (population), 
Robert Wood (local governments), Nathan 


Glazer (housing), John Meyer (transportation), - 
Jobn Kain (land use), Marion Folsom (health), : 


Glenn Hilst (pollution), Wolf Von Eckardt 
(design), Robert Gutman (housing), ' Richard 
Lee (“The Mayor’), James Wilson (“Crime”), 
Charles Tilly (migration), Thomas Pettigrew 
(Negro education), Robert Dentler (education), 
Andrew Greeley (churches), Lee Rainwater 
(poverty), Martin Rein (planning), Francine 
Rabinovitz (research), John Turner (squatter 
settlements), Martin Meyerson (aesthetics), 
Lloyd Rodwin (European planning), Scott 
Greer (urban. renewal), Edward Eichler and 
Bernard Norwitch (“New Towns”). 

In any collection such at this, length and 
quality will vary. On the average the essays 
are 5000-word reflections on assorted social 
issues which might be used as supplementary 
readings for a course in social problems since 
most undergraduates will find them stimulating. 
Unfortunately, for teaching purposes, not all 
topics are emphasized equally. For example, 
there are several essays on housing and on 
schools. In contrast, there is little on the ja- 
stitutions of criminal justice, so that we find 
no essays on the courts nor on such police 
problems as controlling civil disorders or the 
surveillance of dissidents. However, for the 
topics covered, these diverse essays are intel- 
ligent, well-written, and interesting. 


Comparative Perspectives on Formal Organi- 
zations, edited by HENRY A. LANDSBERGER. 
Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown and Co., 1970. 
290 pp. Paperbound. $3.95. 


Rorert H. LAUER 
Southern Illinois University 


There are different ways in which one could 
make a comparative analysis of organizations. 
Various types of organizations in the same or 
similar social settings might be compared in 


order to derive Sener ‘organizational princi- 
ples; or the same (or same type of) organi- 


-zation could be analyzed temporally, the com- 


parison taking place at different periods of 
time in order to derive developmental princi- 
ples. Or an ideal-typical analysis could be em- 
ployed for measuring relative deviance from the 
model or for making comparative studies of 
historical materials. Or, finally, organizations 
could be compared on a cross-cultural basis 
in order to derive societal causes of organi- 
zational variations. This book adopts the latter 
approach, 

Within the cross-cultural perspective, Lands- 
berger develops a framework for analysis based 
on an input—internal structure and processes— 
output model. The meaning of this model is 


‘elaborated in an introductory chapter which 
‘contains some good summary material on 


societal influences on organizations. Landsberger 
discusses the effects of societal values and of 
various aspects of the socio-economic struc- 
ture on organizational variables. The remaining 
chapters, reprints from various sources, are 
designed to explicate the three categories of 
the model. 

The selections cover a variety of organi- 
gations (economic, educational, scientific, 
political, and military), a variety of societal 
settings (the West, Africa, Asia, and primitive 
societies), and diverse methodological ap- 
proaches (both quantitative and qualitative). 
The selections generally help to illuminate the 
model, although they also reveal the difficulty 
of fitting all organizational variables into only 
one of the three categories. For example, 
Landsberger includes satisfaction of members 
as output; logically, depending upon one’s 


purpose, satisfaction could also be input or part 


of the internal structure. 

Considerable stress is placed on various 
facets of administration and authority, with 
over half of the chapters bearing directly or 
obliquely on these areas. To the extent that 
the reader is concerned cross-culturally with 
such problems, the book will be of interest. 
But there is little material on other important 
aspects of organizataions such as goals, de- 
cision-making processes, change and power re- 
lations within the organization, and organi- 
zational conflict. Furthermore, although recent 
studies emphasize the signizcance of technology, 
the one chapter that focuses on that variable 
deals with traditional, non-industrial’ societies. 
These inadequacies derive, in part, from the 
necessarily limited scope of a book of this — 
kind. The value of the book, _therefore, will 
depend upon the extent to which one’s inter- 
ests intersect with the selective criteria of the. 
editor. 
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‘New Perspectives on Organization Theory: 
An Empirical Reconsideration of the Marxian 


and Classical Analyses, by WILLIAM L. ZWER-- 


MAN. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Publish- 
ing Corp., 1970. 219 pp. $11.50. 


Davip W. Britt 
Vanderbilt University 


The presumed raison d’etre of this book is 
to provide a confrontation of the Marxian 
with the classical perspectives on formel 
organizations. In the first chapter the classicel 
position is briefly described as one which views 
the organization as an extension of human 
rationality (including technology) and sociel 
systems relying on consensus and cooperation 
for their proper functioning. Contrasted to this 
is the Marxian perspective, characterized: as 
viewing the organization as a social unit manip- 
ulated by the capitalists in a never-ending 
conflict with workers (p. 2). A confrontation 
between perspectives should suggest that com- 
peting hypotheses with regard to specific ranges 
of variation within the same sets of variables 
are formulated, or that the causal status of 
certain variables are reversed (variable X in 
perspective A is a dependent variable, and an 
independent variable in perspective B) and 
the implications of this change spelled out. 
Suggesting, as Zwerman does, that the two per- 
spectives have different conceptions of the 
role of technology is hardly enlightening with- 
` out considerable expansion. The only expansions 
that occur are a few quotes from Woodward 
and Marx. 

The vehicle for this “confrontation” is a 
replication and extension of Woodwerd’s South 
East Essex Study (reported in her Industricl 
Organization). To this end Zwerman includes 
three independent variables in his analysis: 
(1) type of production system (unit, and small 
batch, large batch and mass, process) which 
was contained in the Woodward study; (2) 
size of labor force; and (3), the relationship 
of ownership and management (separate or 
combined). Zwerman first discusses a repli- 
cation of Woodward’s abortive effort to relate 
organizational characteristics with success, 
finding the same lack of relationship in his 
Minneapolis data that Woodward had observed 
in her South East Essex study. Determining 
degree of success is obviously a problem. Zwer- 
man ends up distinguishing between windfall- 
profit firms and normal-profit firms in the aflu- 
ent Minneapolis economy (more detailed, 
though not more precise, criteria are presented 
in appendix form). He does note that size cf 
firm and/or separation of ownership and man- 
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agemect are related to success, but can draw no 
specific conclusions because these two variables - 
are confounded in his sample. It is implied that 
the lack of relationship between the character- 
istics end success of organizations has implica- 
tions for the classical theory’ of management. 
How tiese findings could possibly relate to the. 
Marxien perspective, however, is not discussed. 

A similar lack of discussion of the stated 
theme of the book is manifest in the chapter 
discussions of each of the major dependent 
variables. Mechanistic ‘and organic manage- ` 
ment systems (after Woodward) are discrim- 
inated and related to variations in technology, 
labor-force size, and owner-manager separation. 
Zwerman finds that organic systems tend to 
concencrate at the extremes of: technological 
complexity, while mechanistic systems tend 
to dominate the middle ranges (replicating 
Woodvard’s finding), and that neither of the 
other variables are related to management- 
system type. However, only minimal discussion 
is givea to the importance of the mechanistic- 
organic distinction and to the implications of 
the observed relationships between manage- 
ment system type and technology for the per- 
spectives supposedly under study. We are told 
in one brief paragraph, for example, that these 
findings put classical theory in. - perspective, 
aid in understanding why dehumanization has 
not become extreme, and show where the human 
relations school is at fault. 

The pattern of analysis is much the same 
for the rest of the book. Organizational struc- 
ture is measured in a number of different ways 
(e.g., spans of control, ratio of non-supervisory 
to supervisory personnel, levels of manage- 
ment) and related to the independent variables. 
Woodward is again replicated (technological 
variations affect organizational structure) and 
extended {since owner-management separation 
and labor force size account for some variation — 
in the. structural characteristics); and again 
the implications of these findings for the con- 
frontation of the Marxian and Classical per- 
spectives are only hinted at. It is suggested 
that materialistic determinism and the theory 
of exploitation are consistent with some of 
the daca, particularly on unit and small batch 
and mass production (p. 91.); but why some 
of these data are consistent with one perspec- 
tive but not the other is never clarified. 

In summary, Zwerman’s book makes some 
contribution to the organizational literature 
as a replication of Woodward’s earlier work 
in another socio-economic environment. Beyond 
this, bowever, the book does not live up to 
its billng. 
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Bureaucracy, by MARTIN ALBROW. New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1970. 157 pp. $5.00. 


ROBERT C.. ANDERSON 
Michigan State University 


Man’s historical attempts to govern and his 
preoccupation with negative attitudes toward 
government have given rise to the word 
bureaucracy, an emotive word that has been 
the rallying cry of all political and almost every 
other kind of dissent. The “bureaucratic 
problem” which man has been trying to solve 
is what is the proper place of the official in 
government (or for that matter any social 
organization), and how to stop the continued 
growth of bureaucracies. Albrow accepts as 
given the bureaucratic nature of man’s be- 
havior. In treating conceptions of bureaucracy 
he traces their origins, explains their develop- 
ment, and reviews their historical interpreta- 
tions from ideological as well as technical view- 
points. 

Five of the seven chapters constitute a 
detailed but obtuse review of literature, with 
limited but significant interpretations by the 
author. Over 240 works are cited, ranging from 
rare early literary and lexicographical items to 
easily accessible books and articles. The last 
two chapters are Albrow’s evaluation and con- 
clusion regarding concepts of bureaucracy. In 
addition, the kook contains complete sets of 
reference and explanatory notes, references 
cited, and index. 

The concept of bureaucracy is traced back 
as far as 337 B.C., when the Chinese, seeking 
administrative efficiency, selected governmental 
officers by examination and administered 
government based on seniority, merit ratings, 
official statistics, and written reports. Principles 
of administrative efficiency set forth by Shen 
Pu-hai (337 B.C.) are shown to be similar 
to 20th-century theories of administration. 

Historically, the idea of bureaucratic officials 
and regulations and the resultant behavior is 
shown as necessary but surely undesirable. 
This reaction is reflected in deGournay’s in- 
terpretation of the French government in 1765: 
“here the officers, clerks, secretaries, inspectors, 
and intendants are not appointed to benefit 
the public interest, indeed the public interest 
appears to have been established so these 
offices might exist.” 

Albrow traces the development of bureau- 
cratic concepts through 18th, 19th, and 20th- 
century literature. He notes that the 18th- 
century writers tended to view bureaucracies 


-only as forms of government, i.e., monarchy, 


aristocracy, and democracy. Their solutions 
to the bureaucratic problem consisted of tradi- 


tional formulas and did not accommodate any 


major conceptualization of bureaucracy. Albrow 


credited Mosca, Michels, and Weber with the 


first systematic conceptualization, classification, 
and comparative analysis of bureaucracies. 
Their works extended the concept of bureau- 
cracy as government to include organizations 
(public or private, governmental or non- 
governmental), and their solutions tended to 
contrast concepts of bureaucracy with ideo- 
logical concepts of democracy, Marxism, and 
Fascism. 

Twentieth-century writers are credited only 
with a further proliferation of concepts and 
their ideological base. Albrow identified the 
following seven modern concepts of bureau- 
cracy: as a rational organization, as organi- 
zational inefficiency, as rule by officials, as 
public administration, as administration by 
officials, as the organization, and as modern 
society. He succeeds in showing how concepts 
of bureaucracy, originally related to govern- 
ment by ruling groups of officials, come to be . 
a rational system of administration applicable 
to any organization or sub-system. 

Max Weber’s concept of bureaucracy serves 
as the pivot for past and present -bureaucratic 
concepts, Albrow gives a new and more positive | 
interpretation of Weber’s work, charging that 
critics wrongly asserted that Weber’s “ideal- 
type bureaucracy” was interchangeable with 
rationality and efficiency. According to Albrow, 
Weber, like his critics, anticipated unintended 
consequences as a result of formally structured 
bureaucracies. Weber has stated that “in- 
deed the most perfect formal system might 
operate to defeat the purpose and value which 
animated it.” Albrow also notes that Weber 
was, and in many respects continues to be, 
ahead of his critics, because Weber’s theory 
explains how bureaucracies could flourish in a 
society which bases its beliefs and values on 
logic, calculations, and scientific knowledge. 

Readers who turn to this book for a concise 
conceptualization of bureaucracy will find only 
a proliferation of complex, ‘incomplete, and 
contradictory concepts. Consequently, I do 
not believe this book is a satisfactory text for 
a beginning student of bureaucracy. On the 
other hand, readers who are interested in 
bureaucracies and are willing to plow through 
an extensive review of the literature from a 
wide variety of disciplines will find this book 
an excellent starting point. For researchers and _ 
teachers of political science, organizational - 
sociology, and administrative science, this book 
is, as the publishers claim, “essential reading.” 
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ies E Enlisted Man: The Ranz end 
* File in Today's Military, by CHartss C, 
Mosxos, Jr. New York: Russell Sege Fcunda- 
tion, 1970. 274 pp. $7.95. 


KENNETH FIDEL 
Ilsnots Institute of Technology 


Moskos marshals a wide variety of data and 
personal observation to provide a collective 
portrait of the contemporary Americar en- 


listed man. Specific topics include changing 


popular images of the enlisted man and his 
life, training and career lines, enlisted man’s 
culture, overseas duty and life, race reletions 
, and desegregation, combat behavior and at- 
titudes, ideological and political views, 


enlisted ranks. 
-Military life is viewed as the product of a 
dialectical process in which the demancs of 
the military as a total, hierarchically ordered 
institution conflict with the realities of the 
-military as a segmental microcosm of society. 
_ The juxtaposition of these two character: mS 
produce the dominant features of enlisted-men 
culture, the points of greatest tension ae: 
modes of accommodation, problem management, 
_ and social innovation that are unavailabl= ta 
the larger American society. This analys.s is 
most evident in Moskos’ discussion of race 


relations in the military. Universalistic stan- 


dards of treatment, promotion, and assignment 
create the conditions for successful desegre- 
gation and racial accommodation within the 
military. Overt racial conflict obtains in greas 
marginal to or outside the purview of milary 
authority and regulation—-NCO clubs, off-3ase 
activities and housing, those areas of miliary 
life in which civilian norms predominats. 
Yet another area in which societal patterns 
intrude upon military life is the tension between 
middle- and working-class youth. Similar 
civilian class origins and education lead the 
middle-class draftee to adopt the officer cerps 
as his reference group. Status deprivation ob- 
tains as a result of differences between the 
living standards and perogatives of officers 
and lower-ranking enlisted men, the super- 
ordinate position of working-class non-cams, 
and the sharing of demeaning activities and 
conditions with working-class and minorty- 
group youth. On their part, working-class men 
resent the attitudes of middle-class youth and 
the privileges they may obtain as a result of 
dominating special skills such as typing. The 
problem is not limited to the period of bzsic 
training when recruits are subject to closest 
supervision and the most harassment, Moszos 
points out that advanced training and as- 


and . 
the future composition and activities of. fae 
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signment often reflect civilian class background 
and education. Consequently, the middle-class 
draftee may be assigned office duties while 
the working-class youth is more likely to be 
assigned a combat function. In garrison, the 
middle-class soldier may find himself faced 
with conflicting demands of work assignment 
and barracks duty, while in combat zones 
line functions receive greater status than staff 
functions, 

Moskos argues that the basic condition of 
the enlisted man has changed little over the 
years—his position remains subordinate, his 
function is still combat, and his origins and 
culture are likely to be working class. If any- 
thing, the position of enlisted men most closely 


‘resembles that of minority groups—they are 
‘socially 


subordinated, politically impotent, 
and have limited career potential. While these 
conditions may rankle middle-class and- white 
working-class men, they are not extraordinary 
for minority group members. Moreover, as 
military career opportunities for minority 
group members exceed those available within 
Civilian society, the appeal of military service 
to. minorities is likely to remain high. That 
appeal is observed in high rates of enlistment 
and re-enlistment and in responses to survey 
questions relating to satisfaction with military 
life. Should the United States military enlist 
only volunteers, the added inducement of 
higher pay will make military service -even 
more popular among minority group members. 
Moskos predicts that military technology. will 
by-pass the enlisted ranks. New technologies 
will increasingly be manned by officers and 
civilians; the functions of enlisted men’ will 
continue to be essentially what they are today— 
combat and combat related. 

In all, this is a well-reasoned and valdot 
mented book that makes an important con- 
tribution to the field of military sociology. 


Bureaucrecy and Church Reform: The Organi- 
zational Response of the Church of England 
to Soctal Change, 1800-1965, by KENNETH 
A. THOMPSON. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1970. 264 pp. $7.75. 


Parish Structure and Climate in an Era of 
Change: A Sociologists Inquiry, by WOLF- 
GANG L. GricaTinc. Washington, D.C.: 
Center for Applied Research in the Aposto- 
late, 1969. 297 pp. Paperbound. No Price 
indicated. 

PHiLttie E. HAMMOND 
University of Arizona 


Can two more promising titles than these 
be imagined by a sociologist of religion? There 
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they are, each holding out three enticing proper- 
ties appropriate to our age: a focus on organi- 
zation rather than attitude, attention to change, 
and in the context of religion. Those of my breed 
should be delighted. But, alas, despite some 
interesting features, both books must be re- 
garded as only peripheral works in the sociology 
of religion. Both expertly done, the first has 
little to do with sociology, the second little to 
do with religion. 

Thompson’s study is a careful detailing of 
changes in the Church of England during a cen- 
tury and a half. Roughly the first third of this pe- 
riod involved debate over how best to adminis- 
ter the Church, the second third involved the 
merits of disestablishing it, and the final third 
(leading to the present) involved matters of lay 
representation, making the Gospel social, and 
the like. The Church, in other words, was re- 
sponding to England’s population growth and 
pluralization, a rising middle class, various com- 
peting (political) ideologies, and its own history 
of corrupt parochial structure, inefficient mis- 
sions, and collaboration with the aristocracy. 
These responses engaged persons and groups 
variously labeled Conservatives, Catholics, 
Utilitarians, Broad Church, Evangelicals, Ox- 
ford Movement, Liberals, and Christian Social- 
ists. Appearing at different points in time, of 
course, these factions fought over ritual reform, 
centralization, doctrinal purity, and myriad 
other matters. Frequently, with Parliament’s 
involvement, there emerged the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, Estates Commission, Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, the Enabling Act of 1919, the Church 
Reform League, and the Life and Liberty 
Movement. It is Thompson’s thesis that “The 
basic dilemma which had faced the Church of 
England in its organizational response to social 
change had been to adjust itself to the process 
of differentiation of institutional domains, whilst 
at the same tme maintaining its basic identity 
as a coalition of diverse principles of authority 
and doctrine.” Anglicanism, that is, in its move 
toward denominational status, because it began 
as an ecclesia, underwent a metamorphosis 
different from that experienced by denomi- 
nations originating as sects. 

The trouble is that this fascinating proposi- 
tion is essentially buried in the avalanche of 
historical data, Thompson devoting what little 
“sociological” space he yields to very general 
theoretical discussion, so that we miss out on 
the necessary interstitial argument. 

Where Thompson’s monograph is thus barely 
sociological, Grichting’s hardly deals with reli- 
gion, allocating most of its space to technical 
(and to a lesser extent, methodogical) matters. 
The effort involves two four-fold tables. One 


classifies parishes by the accessibility of clergy 
(High-Low) and by the involvement of laymen: 
(High-Low). The other classifies parishioners 
by their theological “progressivism” (i.e., liberal 
vs. conservative) and by the “relevance” their 
religion has for them (Much-Little): “To see 
our hypothesis sustained we must muster evi- 
dence that parishes that enjoy a great amount 
of authority delegation (+, +) more closely 
resemble the Vatican II spirit with regard to 
enlightened social attitudes (+-, +). [And each 
of the other parish patterns will have a corres- 
ponding parishioner pattern.] However, after 
extensive analysis of our data material we can- 
not help admitting that we are simply unable 
to produce satisfactory evidence and, conse- 
quently, are unable to test our hypothesis ade- 


“quately.” 


- Now, nobody can be faulted for failing to 
substantiate his hunches. Even to retain the 
theory and reject the data (“unable to test our 
hypothesis adequately”) is both understandable 
and frequently wise. But to write this kind of 
book about that experience seems uncalled for. 
If the author were confident of his theory any- 
way, there are many other possible ways to doc- 
ument it than through questionnaire data. Or 
if he thinks these data are sufficient for rejecting 
the theory, then again perhaps monographic 
treatment is justified. But a “sociologist’s in- 
quiry” into “parish structure and climate” 
ought to be more than evidence of an earnest 
effort to test an interesting idea with sophisti- 
cated but unsuccessful techniques. It is one 
thing to demonstrate a method; it is another to 
demonstrate something sociological. My point 
is not that one is worthier than the other, but 
only that they are different, and books should 
not be necessary to exemplify the difference. 

It is possible, of course, for something to be 
good history or good technical display with- 
out being sociology. My negativism arises, 
therefore, from the fact that both authors call 
themselves sociologists and their books soci- 
ology, and so the criteria of good sociology 
apply. It is ironic, then, that, from almost 
opposite ends of the intellectual spectrum, both 
books fail to be social scientific because neither 
is engaged in science, i.e., the reduction of em- 
piricism. The one is overwhelmed by historical 
facts, the other by survey facts. The first evi- 
dences the continuing humanistic distrust of 
empirically reflective abstractions and thus awk- 
wardness in handling them; the second reflects 
the positivistic distrust of any but empirically 
induced abstractions and thus an equal awk- 
wardness. The one was a dissertation at Oxford, 
the other a dissertation in midwestern America. 
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In the sociological house there remain many 
mansions.- , 

I mentioned at the outset that each book 
contained some features interesting to sociol- 
ogists. For someone involved in the church-sect 
question, for example, Thompson’s cataloging 
of facts becomes a mine of relevant information. 
He has already dug the stuff out of libraries 
and private collections. Correlatively, the effort 
to investigate the impact of organizational con- 
text on members’ attitudes recieves mnovative 
treatment in Grichting’s hands. Perhaps a dif- 
ferent set of questions will yield the relation- 
‘ships he feels are there. Persons, then, who 
know the reasons for reading these books might 
find them rewarding. My quarrel is over the 
fact that neither author helps sociologists much 
to know those reasons. 


Size of Industrial Organization and Worker 
Behaviour, by GrEorrrey K. Incuam. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1970. 
170 pp. Clothbound, $8.50. Paperbound, 
$3.95. 


Harry COBEN 
lowa States University 


This slim volume, a revision of a dissertation 
written for the University of Cambridge, traces 
results of an interview study of industrial or- 
ganization and absenteeism rates, economic 
and non-economic satisfactions as related to 
size of organization, and related variables. Some 
interesting insights and findings are as follows: 

(1) “a desire for material possessions is a 
culturally prescribed goal which, under certain 
conditions, will outweigh any need for ‘self ac- 
tuslization’ ” (p. 48). Here I would add that the 
need for self-actualization may be a stronger 
one than for material goods, but on a latent, 
psychological level which might manifest itself 
in tensions and problems barely recognized 
on a conscious level even by the worker himself. 
Thus, on the overt level the worker may opt 
for and be satisfied with material gocds and 
money. Related to this comment is the following 
finding: 

(2) “workers in the small firms . . . con- 
sider that non-economic rewards are very im- 
portant in choosing a job.... This .. . does 
not suggest that they would work in the firm 
of their choice regardless of the level of pay; 
but it does show the way in which economic 
considerations assume little importance once a 
basic minimum wage has been found. Many of 
the workers from the small firms answered... 
in what can only be described as an embarrassed 
. way. It was as if they were conscious of their 
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‘non-rational’ behaviour in a situation whose 
institutionalized norms demanded economic ‘ra- 
tionality’. . . . In contrast, the workers in the 
large plants often . . . [expressed] incredul- 
ity... .” “Money, of course,” was their com- 
mon rationale for job choice. (pp. 88-90). 

(3) “A substantial minority in the small 
firms (but nobody in the large plants) stated 
that the nature of the social relationships at 
work were an important consideration in job 
choice” (p. 90). 

This volume is written in a style that is less 
English. British, or American than the inter- 
national language of the rapidly proliferating 
nomad tribe “sociologists” who speak the forked 
tongue oz what has been called “sociologese.” 
As such, this book incorporates in its style and 
language almost every defect of obtuse so- 
ciologicel writing so frequently criticized. How- 
ever, the book is aimed at a very narrow 
audience of scientifically inclined industrial 
sociologists and specialists in complex organi- 
zations, who likely will understand this language. 

Judged by the common (though debatable) 
norms of dissertation research and writing, 
this report may be judged as an acceptable 
contribucion to an esoteric body of knowledge. 
But it falls short when judged against the depth, 
breadth, style, and relevance (theoretical and 
practical) of such works in industrial sociology 
and complex organizations as Blau’s Dynamics 
of Bureaucracy (also once a dissertation), March 
and Simon’s Organizations, and Dalton’s Men 
Who Manage. 


Leadership Change and Work-Group Dynamics: 
An Experiment, by Neb A. Rosen. Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1969. 261 
pp. $10.£0. 


Supervision: Situation, Individual, Bekavior, 
Effect, by LENNART LENNERLOP. Stockholm, 
Sweden: The Swedish Council for Personnel 
Administration. (Distributed by Almqvist 
and Wiksell), 1968. 392 pp. Paperbound. 
52:85: 


RAYMOND J. ADAMEK 
Keni State University 


Lennerldf’s book is a detailed (126 tables) 
report of a study of 120 first-line supervisors in 
two Swedish industrial firms. Data were gathered 
by questionnaires given to supervisors, superiors, 
and subordinates, scrutiny of company records, 
and one-to-two hour observations and interviews 
of supervisors. The main thesis is that super- 
vision must be studied in terms of the situation 
in which it occurs. Accordingly, he outlines a 
model which suggests that the extent to which 
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individual characteristics (e.g., age, need achieve- 
ment) are translated into leadership behavsor 
(e.g., structure initiation, consideration) and 
the extent to which such behavior produces 
effects (e.g., variable costs, absenteeism) will 
be influenced by the work situation (e.g., job 
standardization, authority delegation). 

Lennerl6of’s major contribution may be meth- 
odological rather than theoretical. The book is 
a model of research reporting: he notes the 
limitations of his statistics and measuring in- 
struments, discusses the validity of data 
gathered by different means, outlines the ration- 
ale for research decisions, and presents alterna- 
tive interpretations of the findings. Among his 
specific methodological contributions are the 
findings that TAT measures of such variables 
as need achievement do not correlate well with 
more conventional measures of the same varia- 
bles; that attempts to get at supervisory be- 
havior by asking workers to describe it are 
more likely to yield workers’ subjective atti- 
tudes toward supervisors than descriptions of 
“objective reality;” and that latent profile 
analysis may be utilized to isolate divergent 
work situations. 

In reference to general research strategy 
and the advancement of theory, however, we 
question the wisdom of attempting to sort out 
the associations and effects of 132 variable 
measures (grouped into four categories which 
are not always conceptually distinct), with only 
120 supervisors as the main objects of the 
study. Lennerlof admits that this places limi- 
tations on the reliability of the findings and 
may account for the relatively few statistically 
significant findings. Although the data do tend 
to suport his thesis and he is careful to relate 
his findings to others’ work, Lennerléf has only 


_ begun to approach the goal of specifying the 


impact of different work situations on leader- 
ship characteristics, behavior, and effects. 

Rosen also investigated the effects of super- 
visor behavior in a given situation. Here, how- 
ever, the work situation is held constant; and 
he explicitly rejects the cross-sectional cor- 
relational approach for a longitudinal field ex- 
periment intended to test the alternative hypo- 
theses (1) that foreman behavior (as perceived 
by subordinates) influences group productivity, 
attraction, and consensus, and (2) that group 
productivity influences perceived foreman be- 
havior, group attraction, and consensus. 

The main subjects in the study were eight 
foremen and 73 workers on eight similar pro- 
duction lines in the upholstery department of 
a furniture company. Prior to the actual experi- 
ment, Rosen gathered data for six weeks via 
observation, interview, questionnaire, and com- 
pany records to gain “before” measures on the 


major variables and to check for Hawthorne 
effects. Results convinced him that the presence 
of researchers did influence worker behavior 
significantly and that experimental changes had 
to be introduced under the guise of company 
policy: with no research personnel present. 
One year after the initial data collection, 


foremen on seven of the lines were reassigned’ 


on the basis of preference rankings given them 
by the workers, with lines giving high rankings 


to their own foreman receiving a foreman they . 


had ranked low, and vice versa. (Workers dis- 
tinguished between most-liked and least-liked 
foremen on the basis of four variables: person- 
ality, structure initiation, consideration, and 
willingness to assume leadership role.) Pro- 
ductivity, group attraction, consensus and fore- 


man preference ranks were again measured ten 


weeks after the change, with productivity rec- 
ords monitored for an additional six weeks. 
Rosen found that (1) productivity changed 
considerably during the course of the experi- 
ment, in contrast to comparable periods before 
and after the experiment; (2) group produc- 
tivity levels changed in different degrees, and a 
new productivity rank order was established 


among the groups; (3) while the groups’ pref- ~ 


erences for given foremen remained stable, 
group attraction and consensus changed, and 
(4) data analysis provided as much support for 


the “performance-as-cause” hypothesis as it- 


did for the “leader-as-cause” hypothesis. Al- 


though one may disagree with Rosen’s inter-, 


pretation of the data, the last finding prompted 
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him to question the advisability of attempting — 


to determine “what causes what” in any unidi- 


rectional and final sense, and to espouse a “com- — 


plex systems-equilibrium model” which suggests 
that subordinates’ preference for leaders, their 
perceptions of leader behavior, group attraction, 
consensus, and productivity exert mutual in- 
fluences on one another in a continuous, mul- 
tiple feedback system. Rosen further elaborates 
this systems-equilbrium model with an analysis 
of the job-scheduling process in the upholstery 
department. 

Like Lennerl6f, Rosen is to be commended for 
a thorough research report, although his style 
is quite different. He writes in the first person 
and relates the study’s chronological develop- 
ment, giving the reader a feel for the personnel 
involved and for the research opportunities 
and problems as they arise. He also checks the 
validity of his data by comparing results of 
different research techniques and is careful to 
deal with the more obvious methodological 
questions raised. In spite of this, this reviewer 
questions whether Rosen is really dealing with 
foreman behavior, particularly since the tech- 
nique and, in part, the very instrument he used 


e 
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to measure such behavior were found to 7e s0 
inadequate in Lennerldf’s study. 


Labor Organizations: A Macro- and Kicro- 
Sociological Analysts on a Comparctive Basis, 
by Mark VAN DE VALL. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1970. 251 pp. 

., $9.50. 


RICHARD A. PETERSON 
Vanderbilt University 


As its title suggests, this book focuses both 
on the changing place of labor unions in in- 
dustrial society and on their importance for 
workers. The author relies on data “rom 
European countries—particularly the Neher- 
lands—citing American data by way of con- 
trast. In Europe, more than in the United 
States, union goals have been institutiona.ized 
by the welfare state; and the union has be- 
come, for the most part, an appendage of the 
state apparatus. This “success” has cost urions 
the ‘allegiance of their once class-conscious 
rank-and-file membership, as the author adun- 
dantly shows. 

The first three chapters, which deal with 
macro-analysis, describe this disassociation 
from class militancy and the wide cleavage be- 
tween leaders and members. Numerous trpes 
of supporting statistics are cited. These renge 
from the low levels of union membershir to 
increasing rates of wide-cat strikes. 

The final three chapters of “micro-analysis” 
detail the reasons for joining, participazing 
in, and leaving unions. Here, the author relies 
on the results of seven of his own surveys 
made in the Netherlands, with scant reference 
to the findings of others. The non-ideological 
reasons for joining unions are clearly dccu- 
mented. Age, skill level, social class of orizin, 
and similar controls are used to show the 
texture of unionist attitudes to the organi- 
zation, The manuscript is spiced with numerous 
exquisite but relevant quotes such as the ‘ol- 
lowing: “I go to the meetings of the Temper- 
ance Union, because I can take an active part 
by recruiting members, doing rehabilitat.on 
work and so on. In the trade union there is 
really nothing for me to do any more.” 

The study is set in an intellectual frane 
work reminiscent of Michels’ analysis of the 
dynamic cleavage between leader and follower. 
Rather than an internal “iron law of oligarchy,” 
however, van de Vall traces the consequences 
for member loyalty of cooptation of the union 
into the state ‘apparatus,. He suggests that 
more union attention to the individual griev- 


ances of workers and individual on-the-job 


security would greatly enhance the relevance. 


of the union to the worker. While he notes the 
failure of union officers to respond to flagging 
interest, he does not go on to suggest how 
ideological, organizational, and career consider- 
ations may prevent the leadership from re- 
spondirg to rank-and-file needs. 

For the student of voluntary organization 
participation there is a wealth of data here, 
much f-om European sources not readily availa- 
ble to the American researcher. One note of 
caution is necessary, however. While this is 
an “entirely revised and expanded” edition of 
a book first published in the Netherlands in 
1964, few works published after that date are 
cited. What is more, the study does not take 
into account recent works on industrial sociol- 
ogy, lakor relations, organizational goal changes, 
or voluntary organization participation. 


The Pcor Ye Need Not Have With You: 
Lessons from the Wer on Poverty, by 
RoBERT A, Levine. Cambridge, Mass.: The 
MIT Press, 1970. 262 pp. $7.95. 


PAMELA Rosy 
Brandeis University 


In ths book Robert Levine, Assistant Di- 
rector fcr Research, Plans, Programs, and Evalu- 
ation of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
from 1956 to 1969, provides a detailed history 
of the d2velopment of the War on Poverty and 
a careful cataloguing and analysis of its com- 
ponent programs. Levine begins with but does 
not develop the theme that in domestic affairs 
the “Politics of Provocation”’—the forming of 
“opinions on the basis of whom we like or 
dislike” rather than the “Problem Solving 
Style” cf action which rationally “measures 
the rightness of an act by the broader con- 
sequences of the act”—still plays too large 
a role (pp. 2-3). The author contends that 
poverty 53 a completely solvable problem and 
is optim:stically hopeful that the nation, by 
following the “problem solving style,” will 
eradicate poverty in the near future. In ar- 
riving at his optimistic view, Levine avoids 
seriously considering the issues of inequality 
and the structure of American society which 
lie beneazh poverty in the United States. He 
also avoids the question of whether the creation 
of equalicy of opportunity—his second major 
goal—is possible without the creation of equal- 
ity of conditions. 

Chapte> 2 summarizes OEO data on the 
characterstics of the poor and trends in poverty 


f 
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between 1964 and 1966. Using the Social 
Security. Administration’s definition of poverty, 
the number of poor declined from 34 million 
in 1964 to 30 million in 1966 (p. 20). How- 
ever, Levine points out that the SSA definition 
of poverty has to do solely with low income, 
while the objectives of the War on Poverty, 
as established by the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964, intertwined the goals of poverty 
reduction and the creation of equal opportunity 
for all. 

Turning to the history of the War on Poverty, 
Levine notes that part of the War’s ambivalence 
stemmed from its designers’ starting with the 
creation of programs rather than defined 
problems or objectives. Many of the War’s 
ideas and programs existed during the Kennedy 


period before they were drawn together under- 


the phrase “War on Poverty.” i 

During this early period the major economic 
belief was that unemployment was a cyclical 
phenomenon which could be cured by economic 
growth, rather than a structural imbalance 
requiring special creation of jobs for the poor. 
The tax cut, it was hoped, would make the 
unemployment rate decline even below the 
point caused by the economic prosperity fore- 
cast by economists, Those economists who did 
argue for the structural hypothesis suggested 
training policies to fit the poor into existing 
jobs. Consequently, the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 was primarily a composite of 
educational and community action programs. 

Levine concludes his evaluation of the pov- 
erty war by stating that how much of the 
decline in the number of poor was due to the 
War on Poverty and how much was due to 
other factors such as rising employment is 
impossible to determine. In terms of non- 
economic aspects of well-being, Levine views 
the poverty war as a marked success for: blacks 
who once, unlike other ethnic groups which 
passed through poverty, did not have ghetto 
“self-help institutions necessary for the exit 
from poverty,” but who now do. 

In Chapter 6, Levine proposes three basic 
strategies for solving low-income poverty and 
inequality of opportunity: “for Income Main- 
tenance, a Negative Income Tax; for Man- 
power, a continuation and expansion of the 
JOBS program plus the establishment of a 
low-skill residual public employment program 
to employ those who cannot enter the competi- 
tive market through any other program; and for 
Community Betterment, a continuation of 
CAP or something like CAP to act as an inde- 
pendent goad, yardstick, innovator, and in- 
stitution builder at the local level” (p. 195). 
He adds that an independent agency such as 


OEO is also needed to fill the CAP role at 
the federal level. Educational programs play 
a supporting rather than a major role in Levine’s 
poverty strategy; for the poverty war has 
shown, he believes, that we do not know’ 
enough about how to improve the education 
of the poor, and, even if we knew more, ed- 
ucational programs could help only a fraction 
of the poor. 

In proposing a Negative Income Tax -type 
of income maintenance program, rather than 
a children’s allowance or a renewed federal- 


state welfare system, Levine points out that . 


nations like the United Kingdom which have 
children’s allowances are moving toward a 
negative income tax because they have realized 
that the ratio of payments to low-income 
recipients is very low in relation to total costs 
and that, although a renewed federal-state 
welfare system could be structured along the 
lines of a Negative Income Tax, “such a system 
would still be administered by state and county 
welfare authorities and such administrations 
would in far too many places continue the 
arbitrary nature of the curretnt system” 
(p. 205). Levine argues for the need for an 
income maintenance program on the bases 
that “about half the poor can be reached only 
by income maintenance programs” and that 
families and individuals must have at least 
a minimum level of financial security to be 
able to utilize opportunity programs. It is 
questionable, however, whether the very low 
income quarantee level which Levine uses in 
his NIT examples ($1500 for a family of four) 


‚would be an adequate level of security to en- 


able persons to utilize opportunity programs. 

Levine’s second major strategy is a JOBS and 
public employment program. The current JOBS 
program which Levine evaluated as working 
quite well in 1968 is designed to integrate the 
poor and minority groups into .the private 
economy, while JOBS works to integrate them 
into the public economy. In addition, Levine - 
recommends not a training program but a 
WPA type of public employment program 
which would initially provide 150,000 jobs for 
those who are at least marginally employable 
but cannot get any other jobs and cannot suc- 
ceed in training, but wish to work rather than © 
to rely on NIT. 

All of lLevine’s recommendations require 
and are based on the assumption that the nation 
will have continued high employment. He 
writes: if the unemployment rate breaks 
through 4 percent and rises to or beyond 5 
percent . . . the poor and the black will be 
set back to where they were in 1964, or the 
lower middle class and the white will see the 
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newcomers taking “their” jobs. The remaining 
choice left to the government will be whom 
it wants to lead a revolt, Eldridge Cleaver or 
George Wallace? 

Avoiding such unemployment rates is some- 
thing we know how to do very well. We don't 
know how to do it without more inflation than 
. we might like, but so far as the poor are con- 
cerned, inflation helps rather than hurts them. 
... A good deal of inflation and even balance 
of payments difficulties are thus prices that 
should be paid, if necessary to avoid higher 
unemployment (pp. 210-211). 

Since the first of 1970, the unemployment rate 
has: been steadily rising. In October 1969 it 
was 3.8%; one year later it was 5.5%. The 
fact that we know how to but are not control- 
ling unemployment points to the inadequacy of 
Levine’s “problem solving” thesis: it totally 
ignores basic value conflicts which exist in 
this and every society. Not every one shares 
Levine’s goals and interests. Poverty is ex- 
tremely functional for large segments of 
society, at least in terms of their immediate 
and perceived interests. Levine’s three-pronged 
strategy for income-poverty reduction is use- 
ful, but neither the recognition of the existence 
“of poverty nor the designing of programs to 
eradicate it will guarantee its destruction. Still 
required is the knowledge of how to create a 
majority will that values equal opportunity 
. and the absence of poverty more than the 
benefits which derive from an unequal op- 
portunity structure and the existence of 
poverty. 


Poverty: The Forgotten Englishmen, by KEN 
Coates and Ricwarp SILBURN. Baltimore, 
Md.: Penguin Books, 1970. 237 pp. Paper- 
bound. $1.65. 


Davin A. SCHULZ 
Unsversity of Delaware 


This book includes a brief account of the 
rediscovery of poverty in Great Britain in 
the 1960’s (a fact closely related to its re- 
definition), a case study of a poor community 
in Nottingham (St. Ann’s), an analysis of the 
failure of British welfare policy, and a proposal 
for the elimination of poverty. 

At first impression, its similarities to 
American studies stand out. Poverty is defined 
in a fashion similar to the Social Security 
Administration’s technique; and, by applying 
such a definition, about 14% of the population 
are poor. The case study documents the an- 
guish of slum living: the incredibly bad 
housing, the inadequate public services, the 


low pa} for hard unskilled labor, and ‘the 
familiar coping mechanisms of apathy, with- 
drawal, and their concomittant feelings of 
hopelessness and despair. We learn that the 
kinship network is comparatively less func- 
tional in St. Ann’s (eg., 15% versus over 
half of the conjugal families in Bethnal Green 
live neer mom). The aged are especially 
alone. 

The authors argue that the concept of a 
“culture of poverty” (defined here as a system 
of values unique to the poor) is inadequate 
and sometimes supports adversive public 
policy. They favor Runciman’s application of 
reference group and see the poor as a “sub- 
group” which has protected itself from “the 
effects o? recognizing the extent of inequality 
by restricting their own identification... [by] 
narrowing the social range through which they 
are prepared to make comparisons with their 
own posicions.” 

After « scathing critique of welfare services, 
Coates and Silburn conclude that a compre- 
hensive program is needed, including “tradi- 
tional social-welfare measures, a properly con- 
ceived end heavily redistributive income- 
policy, a housing program, and, equally critical 
... , the active encouragement of community- 
action prcgrams. ...” The major components of 
the redis-ributive incomes-policy are an ade- 
quate minimum wage and a family allowance 
program. 

Upon -<efiection, some differences emerge. 
St. Ann’s is a working-class community where 
the averaze wage for a male head of house- 


hold is about $60.00 a week. The men are 


largely urionized—even though the union has 
not often acted in their best interests. The 
family undergoing reduction in function is the 
extended family, not the conjugal family. How- 
ever much in decline, St. Ann’s is still a 
neighborhood with at least some of its insti- 
tutions functioning (e.g., the pub). It becomes, 
therefore quite obvious—perhaps much more so 
than in our own studies—that the basic prob- 
lem is inequality and relative deprivation. 
There is little that one can seriously quarrel 
with professionally. The data are adequate (if 
somewhat stilted because they come largely 
from formal interviews and public records); 
the analysis competent (even if one doubts the 
adequacy of the critique of the culture of 
poverty concept because of the lack of a 
comparable population). One does wonder 
how much Jonger the misery of poverty must 
be documented and similar proposals based on 
similar analyses put forward to little avail 
without significant research being conducted on 
why we dò not seem to be able to generate 
effective pablic policy regarding poverty. 
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The Sociology of British Communism, by 
KENNETH NEWTON. London: Allen Lane/ 
The Penguin Press (Distributed by Fernhill 
House, New York), 1969. 214 pp. $7.50. 


D. Marvick 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Periodically, the author of this Cambridge 
dissertation self-consciously stresses how re- 
liable are his data and how dispassionately 
fair is his sociological appraisal of British 
communism. On the whole he has done a low- 
key job rather well. Still, his data are meager 
and are not always used in orthodox ways. 
Moreover, while his viewpoint may be unbiased, 
it is occasionally blinkered by an apparent 
lack of familiarity with relevant work. Du- 
verger, Guttsman, Hyman, Goer, Easton, Burks, 
Dogan, Linz, and Dahl are a few names missing 
from his bibliography. 

Empirically it is a study of membership 
trends in the British CP from 1922 to 1966, 
using fugitive party documents, autobiogra- 
phies, and set of 27 structured interviews to 
highlight certain points. Various social com- 
position questions are discussed in a sequence 
of chapters, each of which lamely asserts that 
nothing can be concluded on the basis of the 
flimsy evidence in hand. He raises a sequence 
of pertinent questions—how to explain the 
radicalizing effects of unemployment, the 
attractiveness of militant leadership in strike- 
prone industries, the pro-Labour Party ten- 
dencies of working-class pragmatists, the con- 
ditions for causing middle-class idealistic mem- 
bers to become ideologically disenchanted with 
the party line, the status-struggle basis for 
Jewish left-wing radicalism in Britain. As he 
traces the membership vicissitudes of the BCP, 
he typically raises one of these agenda items, 
sets up plausible distinctions, and argues the 
immediate point to some effect for half a 
dozen pages, giving illustrative quotes from 
autobiographies and interview materials, 
periodicals and party records, in a somewhat 
vain effort to convince the reader ‘that the 
sociology of British communism is being dis- 
cussed. In fact, the book contains surprisingly 
little about the BCP. Instead, it contains 
rather extended, lucid, but inconclusive ex- 
positions of subjects like “working-class sub- 
cultures,” “mass society theories,” “author- 
itarian syndromes,” “middle-class intellec- 
tualism,” and “models of alienation-adaptation.” 
Rather belatedly, each line of inquiry seeks 
to show how British communism takes on a 
different meaning when viewed from the con- 
ceptual vantagepoint in question. 

The essential quality of the book is its 
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“plausibility.” It provides a series of reason- 
able (albeit partial) explanations for phenomena 
where before there was little more than guess- 
work and biased speculation. Thus, unemploy- 
ment makes people more radical, but it is still 
not clear why some join the CP and others 
don’t. Again, for organizational convenience 
as much as anything, the CP recruits most 
strenuously in strike-prone industries; but it 
does not apparently cause or even aggravate 
the strife. Still another instance: certain types 
of skilled artisans as well as middle-class ideal- 
ists are attracted to the party; but working- 
class apathy, fatalism, and ethnic bias are 
widespread factors that militate against CP 
appeals for support. Although Newton offers 
scarcely any evidence to buttress his point, 
he is persuasive in arguing that most British 
CP’s are never exposed to any discrepancy be- 
tween what Almond called the exoteric and 
esoteric ideological positions of the party. In 
an extended burst of plausibility—still with- 
out evidence—the author traces schematically 


-each of the three different configurations of 


circumstances (e.g., alienation, unemployment, 
immobility, isolation) that in turn evoke at- 
titudes and desires which explain the meaning 
of party membership to (a) skilled and semi- 
skilled workers, (b) working-class Jews, and 
(c) teachers. It is not a very good book, nor 
again very bad. The sociology of British com- 
munism is allusively rather than systema- 
tically examined in it. l 
f 


The Logic of Social Hierarchies, edited by 
EDWARD O. LAUMANN, PAuL M. SIEGEL, 
and Ropert W. Hopse. Chicago, IL: 
Markham Publishing Co., 1970. 790 pp, 
$10.00. 


LAWRENCE E. HAZELRIGG 
Indiana University 


This anthology is designed for use in ad- 
vanced undergraduate and beginning graduate 
courses in social stratification. Although it 
does share some materials with other readers 
in the area (eg., Tumer on sponsored and 
contest mobility, Shils on deference, Dahren- 
dori on the origin of inequality, the usual 
pieces from Weber and the Davis-Moore 
literature), it will serve as either alternative 
or complement to existing anthologies. Con- 
taining 49 selections (all but three published 
previously in article or book form), the vol- 
ume is divided into eleven parts, the titles of 
which are reasonably descriptive of contents: 
Social Differentiation (2 selections); Types 
of Stratification (5); Sources of Inequality 
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(4); Distribution of Values, Status, Wealth, and 
Power (5); Formation of Elites (37; Access 
to Status, Wealth, and Power (6_; Social 
Psychology of Status (7); Stratificetion and 
the Community (4); Consequences of 
Stratification (6); Dynamics of Cnaange in 
Stratification Systems (4); The Preblem of 
Inequality (3). Each part is introduced by a 
short essay “that articulates rather then merely 
summarizes the selections,” and that offers the 
. Student bibliographic suggestions for further 
study. While they are generally successful, 
given the space allotted, I find Heller’s in- 
troductory essays to be somewhat superior with 
regard to the “articulation” goal. 

Although a few “classical statemen-s” (e.g., 
Weber, Mosca, Bloch, Ossowski on Marx) are 
included, the editors concentrate on “current 
empirical and theoretical work”; by their cwn 
count, about three-quarters of the articles were 
originally published after 1961 and 55% after 
1965. This emphasis on recent materiel results 
partly from selection criteria calcuated to 


introduce the student to some of the more. 


sophisticated techniques of analysis in stratifi- 
‘cation research—e.g., standard regression 
techniques, trend estimations, smallest space 
analysis, multidimensional scalogram analysis. 
The latter two multivariate techniques, for 
instance, are demonstrated in an interesting, 
previously unpublished paper by Laumann and 
House wherein the authors attempt to in- 
vigorate the utility of “living room styles” as 
a source of sociological data. 

Commendably, the editors include selecticns 
dealing with phenomena of stratificetion in 
small groups (e.g., Heinicke and Bales on 
structural change) and in formal orgarizaticns 
(e.g., Stinchombe on organized dep2ndency 
relations), a sampling of recent work in the 
social psychological aspects of strat/fication 
(e.g., Bernstein on speech systems, Milgram 
on conditions of obedience, Lofland on the 
“youth ghetto” as territorial segregation of age 
categories), and a few materials that a>proach 
social stratification from an evolutionary per- 
spective (e.g., Mayhew, Dobzhansky, Fried). 
These supplement the more conventional faci 
of society and community and the usual fare 
of studies of such topics as income, edacation, 
occupational prestige, social mobility, and 
“social class.” 

Tn general, it is difficult to fault the choice 
of selections except, of course, on bases of 
personal preferences. But two shortcomings of 
the anthology do rest upon such considezations. 
First, some of the selections are seriously de- 
ficient as representative statements of tke 
intended areas of inquiry. The best (or worst) 
example is the excerpt from Centers on class 
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consciovsness. No doubt the supply of availa- 
ble alternatives to this and similar outdated 
materials is limited. But in each case the editors 
might have solicited (or authored themselves, 
as Hodge and Siegel did with respect to status 
inconsistency) an original piece that incorpo- 
rated both a critical review of existing literature 
and an exploration of directions for future con- 
ceptual and empirical investigation. 

The s2cond shortcoming (of which the first 
is not wholly independent) concerns the fact 
that very few studies from societies other than 
the United States are included. The editors 
partially anticipate this criticism and argue 
in defense that few “comparative” studies are 
truly comparative, strictly speaking. They are 
right. Nevertheless, there can be value in the 
inclusion of materials from a number of 
societies even if criteria of comparative analysis 
are not net: ister alia, a degree of insurance 
against the development of parochial and/or 
ethnocencric perspectives among students of 
stratification; the encouragement of conceptions 
of the diversity of human populations as real 
variation not as accidental or illusory devi- 
ation from some pre-existing “type.” 


Social Structure, Stratification, and Mobility/ 
Estructura, estratificación y movilidad soci, 
edited by AntHONY Leens. Washington, 
D.C.: Pan American Union, 1967. 373 pp. 
Paperbound. $1.75. 


A. EUGENE HAVENS 
University of Wisconsin 


Based cn a seminar held in 1962, this book was 
prepared to summarize the major papers and dis- 
cussions. The purpose of the seminar was to 
treat issues of structure, questions of dynamics 
of change such as power and mobility, and the 
problems of studying these questions. The schol- 
ars involved were Leeds, Walter Buckley, Robert 
Bierstedt, Betrom Hutchinson, and George 
Simpson rom the U.S., and such key Latin 
scholars as Jorge Graciarena, Rodolfo 
Stovenhagen, Pablo Gonzalez Casanova, Oc- 
tavio Tanri, Aldo Solare, Segundo Bernal, and 
J. A. Silva Michelena. The important thing to 
review is zhe dynamics of the seminar itself as 
reflected in the book. 

Books perform different functions for a 
variety of audiences. Some present startling new 
theoretical or methodological contributions. 
Others synthesize a variety of previous works 
and thus serve as a compendium of knowledge. 
This book does neither. It is, however, an in- 
teresting wolume concerning the sociology of 
knowledge. It demonstrates the issues of de- 
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velopment thet are presented differently to 
a North American and a Latin American. Con- 
sequently, what was intended as a dialogue 
turned out to be two ‘groups talking about 
different historical processes and their con- 
sequences for people. 

Such a difference is clearly evident in 
Hutchinson’s comments on the chapter by 
Touraine. Hutchinson laments that the whole 
seminar has been too speculative and has elabo- 
rated “schemes for the explanation of facts we 
do not possess”’—precisely what the Latins are 
saying but with a much different twist. They 
are arguing that theories to explain structural 
configurations and mobility developed in 
Europe and the United States will not explain 
current facts. Moreover, when empirical studies 
based upon these theories have been conducted, 
the conclusions distort reality. Thus, a new 
theoretical approach, based on the historical 
differences in Latin American development, is 
required. When this seminar was held in 1962, 
persons like Stovenhagen, Gonzalez Casanova, 
Ianni, and Gracierena were beginning to de- 
velop such a theory. Since that time they have 
developed a new theoretical approach that 
explains many of the facts of Latin American 
underdevelopment. They have shown that Latin 
American underdevelopment is largely a con- 
sequence of monopoly capitalism and its neces- 
sity to expand through forms of neocolonialism 
and dependency. 

The only lamentable issue I can see is that 
in 1962 the North Americans present were 
unable to understand this, and still are. The 
recent work of the Latin scholars present at 
these meetings has been largely ignored by 
U.S. sociology. Thus, if one wishes to watch 
the development of important theoretical 
breakthrougks, this book will help to see how 
far these Latin scholars have come. But don’t 
expect much from the U.S. sociologists. 


Comparative Perspectives on Industrial Society, 
edited by WILIAM A. FAUNCE and WILLIAM 
H. Form. Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown and 
Co., 1969. 277 pp. Paperbound. $3.95. 


Marjorie A. Succ 
Newark State College 


Perhaps the principal contribution of this 
book is indeed its comparative perspective. In 
a world moving toward the industrialization 
of economically underdeveloped nations, it is 
highly important to explore the nature of this 
process cross-culturally in order to gain some 
measure of predictability. In addition, such 


an approach adds to and clarifies the under- 
standing of industrialism in our own nation. 

The focus of this book is “upon cross-cultural 
and historical comparative studies of indus- 
trialization and industrial society” (p. 2), and 
has as its objective “to bring together readings 
that reflect the current state of development of 
theories of industrialization” (p. 2). The editors 
emphasize three basic structural character- 
istics of industrial societies: complex division 
of labor, occupationally-based stratification 
systems, and rationalized procedures for achiev- 
ing social integration, finding them to be direct 
or indirect consequences of the processes of 
economic growth, mechanization, and increas- 
ing scale of organization. 

After an introductory article on the nature 


‘-of industrial society, the editors divide the 


readings into five sections. These five sections 
address themselves to the following questions: 


What social structural characteristics distinguish 
industrial societies from other types of societies? 
In what ways does the industrialization process 
contribute to the development of these social 
structural characteristics? How are the processes 
of industrialization and urbanization related? 
Will the industrialization of economically un- 
derdeveloped areas throughout the world produce 
one homogeneous world culture? (p. 1). 


The aforementioned structural characteristics 
and procedures link the five thematically. 

The format of each section is the presenta- 
tion of a general theoretical statement, fol- 
lowed by examples of comparative research. 
Unfortunately, as the editors note, relatively 
few sociological studies have been made which 
utilize an explicit comparative design. Nonethe- 
less, the editors have succeeded in bringing 
together a variety of readings by thoughtful,. 
methodologically skilled scholars: In fact, the 
Table of Contents reads like an expert from 
a ‘‘Who’s Who in Sociology.” 

Space precludes in-depth discussion of each 
section, so a simple overview will be given. The 
first section, “Industrialization and the Nature 
of Industrial Society” (three articles), deals 
with similarities and differentiation among in- 
dustrial societies on the basis of social struc- 
tural characteristics. The second section, “Ur- 
banization and Industrialization” (two articles), 
is concerned with the interrelatedness of ur- 
banization and industrialization during economic 
development, suggesting the contributions of 
urbanism to the social structure of industrial 
societies. Section Three, “Division of Labor” 
(three articles), goes into the association be- 
tween the complexity of the division of labor 
and industrialization and the distribution of the 
labor force among occupations, while the fourth 
section, “Stratification and Mobility in In- 
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‘dustrial Society” (three articles), deals with 
the impact of industrial growth on the stratifi- 
cation structure. The final section, “Patterns of 
Integration of Industrial Societies,” has the 
greatest number of articles (five) and the most 
interesting spread, moving from a discussion 
of the self-regulating market, to labor relations, 
to a study of occupational and social integration 
of automobile workers, to two articles con- 
cerned with bureaucracy. 

The quality of the selections is excellent. 
Taken as a whole, the readings are suggestive 
and illustrative of the scope of the subject; 
but the depth of exploration tends to be thin 
because of the limited number of articles 
presented for each topic. The book provides 
take-off points for discussion and further re- 
search and will serve admirably as supplemen- 
tary reading for any course concerned with 
industrialization or industrial societies. 


Politics and Society: Studies in Comparative 
Political Sociology, edited by Eric A. 
NORDLINGER. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1970. 351 pp. Clothbound, 

_ $6.95. Paperbound, $4.95. 


Arvin W. MURCH 
Duke Umversity 


In his Preface, Nordlinger describes his 
original intention to select and integrate read- 
ings “invaluable in the teaching of political 
sociology and . . . comparative politics.” This 
ambitious aim is met by some 26 selections 
grouped into three sections. Part One, labelled 
“Polity and Society,” provides some general 
theoretical background (Fortes, Evans-Pritch- 
ard, Weber, Lenski, and Marshall). Although 
there is heavy emphasis on the role of stratifi- 
cation and class conflict in the political pro- 
cess, selections from Marx and Engels, Lenin, 
and other more revolutionary theorists are 
conspicuously absent. There is, however, ref- 
erence to this stream of thought in the editor’s 
introductory remarks on Marx and Weber 
and in a later selection. 

Part Two-focuses on “The Sociology of Wes- 
tern Politics,’ and offers a mixture of theo- 
retical and empirical studies of such varied 
subjects as governmental decision-making 
(Merton and Mitchell), party organization 
(May and Tarrow), and the social conditions 
of voting and political participation (Lipset, 
Nordlinger, Lane, Banfield, Almond, and 
Verba). There is some attempt here to en- 
compass a variety of political systems, notably 
the American, Italian, and English; but the 
scope of this effort falls short of what we might 


expect from a comprehensive reader. Absent 
are stucies of such “deviations” as the Fascist 
regimes of the ’20’s and ’30’s and the Com- 
munist systems of the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe. Latin America also receives slight at- 
tention. Certain methodological questions are 
ably discussed by Spinrad, but more space 
might have been given to this important topic. 

The third section ostensibly deals with “The 
Sociology of Political Change,” and the sug- 
gestion that this should be considered apart 
from Western politics carries with it some 
curious implications. Is this meant to imply 
that political change is only relevant to 
non-Western societies? Perhaps not, but most 
of the cases cited in these readings are from 
the “third world.” The problem of political 
integraticn faced by these states is well-ex- 
amined in selections by Weiner, Geertz, 
Wallerstein, and Willner; and the political 
effects of traditional values and leadership are 
closely examined by Whitaker, Rudolph, and 
Massell. Other topics include the sources of po- 
litical instability and violence (Russett, Eck- 
stein, and Huntington) and Nordlinger’s re- 
marks on the role of time sequences in political 
development. These are followed by four pages 
of suggested readings. 

Despite several useful clusters of readings, 
inexcusable gaps remain in this final section. 
Given its focus on the “third world,” it would 
seem appropriate to devote a set of readings to 
modern nationalism in order systematically 
to examine its nature, sources, and effects. In- 
stead this subject receives only scattered atten- 
tion. Even more striking is the virtual absence 
of non-Anglo-Saxon authors. Surely Fanon’s 
works, for example, would contribute to the 
study of violence, and Balandier’s to the role of 
tradition in political development. Both have 
been translated into English, as have works of 
numerous other foreign scholars. 

Of course, omissions are inevitable in such 
efforts. Unfortunately, they are exaggerated by 
the obvious imbalance between the editor’s 
intentions and the scope of the present volume. 
Systematic oversights stem from the editor’s 
bias toward viewing political phenomena as 
dependent on societal variables, even though he 
admits that “it has never been demonstrated 
that this is the single or primary direction of 
the relationship.” While such candor is refresh- 
ing, this perspective is inadequate for a bal- 
anced reader in political sociology, especially 
one examining socio-political change in 
the modern world. Perhaps the book’s most 
critical flaw, however, is its lack of integration. 
There are no introductory remarks to individual 
selections or to sections; even in the introduc- 
tory chapter little attempt is made to co-ordi- 
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nate the selected materials. Less than four pages 
are devoted to “the nature of political sociol- 
ogy” (where Nordlinger concludes that it is 
essentially undefinable), and less than a page to 
comparative analysis. It is likely that a better- 
developed conceptual framework would have 
produced a more systematic approach to the 
literature and reduced the tendency to overlook 
major issues and perspectives. 

To his credit, Nordlinger has described a 
need and has suggested some ways to meet it. 
An adequate reader in comparitive political so- 
ciology has yet to be assembled. 


The Analysis of Political Cleavages, by Douc- 
Las W. Rae and MicsAEL TAYLOR. New 


Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1970.. 


152 pp. $10.00. 


RicHarp P. DEVINE 
St. John’s University, Minnesota 


Cleavages divide aggregates into subtypes. 
A cleavage which is pronounced enough to be 
a “political cleavage” is based on identities 
significant endugh to divide a community’s 
members into two or more sub-communities. 
Rae and Taylor give concrete examples of only 
a few such politically relevant identities such 
as religion, party identification, and issue posi- 
tions. Their measures are briefly summarized 
as follows: 

(1) C is simply a ratio of those “group” 
members who have an issue position to the total 
size of the group. 

(2) F, a measure of the division of an aggre- 
gate into sub-aggregates, is calculated by mul- 
tiplying the quantity (2/N[N-1]) times the 
sum of each identity times each other identity. 
For example, in 4 10-person college committee 
composed of four administrators, four faculty, 
and two students, F is .71 since it is calculated 

2 2 
by 10(5) 44 + 4.2 + 4.2) or 0 (32). 
(An approximation of F is presented for use 
with very large aggregates). The value of .71 
can be interpreted as an a priors probability 
that encounters will cross statuses. If the em- 
pirical proportion of interstatus encounters 
is substantially less than 71%, the committee 
is segregating its encounters by academic status. 

Thus, F provides a useful measure for deter- 
mining which identities are more important. 
Those inter-identity encounters which depart 
substantially from their @ priors probabilities 
are more important than inter-identity encoun- 
ters which are closer to the a prtort probabilities 
given by F. l 

(3) Pd, a measure of the distribution of 


mixed pairs over intensity distances, sums to 
unity for an aggregate, being calculated for 
each intensity distance. An intensity distance 
is the distance between, say, “mild agreement” 
and “strong agreement.” A Pd for an intensity 
distance represents the probability of choosing 
from an aggregate two individuals separated 
by tbat intensity distance. 

(4) I, or “intensity of fragmentation,” has a 
high value when the Pd distribution is skewed 
toward the high values of d (d=intensity dis- 
tance), and is “a weighted sum of the Pd’s, each 
Pd being weighted by the corresponding inten- 
sity distance d” (p. 72). Thus, the measure J 
corresponds to an intuitive notion of intensity 
or fragmentation only when intervals between 
Intensity ranks are “approximately equal” 
(p. 73). Yet, the authors use Z with refer- 
ence to interview surveys in which Republicans 
and Democrats classify themselves as- “strong 
Rep/Dem,” “not very strong Rep/Dem” or 
“independent but closer to the Republican or 
Democratic party.” 

(5) C measures “overlap,” and is a ratio of 
the number of members of an aggregate com- 
mitted on issues X, end X, to the number com- 
mitted on issues X, or X, 

(6) Cross-cutting cleavages are measured by 
AC, which represents the probability of ran- 
domly selecting from some aggregate a pair 
both elements of which agree on one issue but 
disagree on the second issue. XC cannot exceed 
.5O unless one cleavage is characterized by low 
fragmentation (F) and the other cleavage is 
characterized by high fragmentation. 

In some of the examples the measures differ- « 
entiate between situations which might other- 
wise appear equivalent. This is true with respect 
to the authors’ examination of Dahl’s hypothet- 
ical distribution of preference ranks for bipolar 
issues. In other cases, however, the data to 
which the measures are applied are inappropri- 
ate or fantastically interpreted—for example, 
with respect to the discussion of Madison’s 
hypothesis that large nations are less subject , 
to tyranny than small nations. The authors 
themselves express some uncertainty as to the 
aptness of their data to that hypothesis. 

The measures proposed may sometimes mea- 
sure differences which do not make a difference. 
It is possible, for example, that. two societies 
in which a similarly high proportion of citizens 
agree on the norm of democratic procedure 
(viz., the majority faction shall rule till the next 
election) could have widely divergent values 
of F, I, XC, etc. but still function with an 
equivalently low level of political violence un- 
less citizens percieve the government as incom- 
petent (ie., if they lack confidence in the gov- 
ernment) or if they percieve the government 
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as biased against them (i.e., if they d:strust the 
government). But this proviso means merely 
that there remain questions worthy of empirical 
study, perhaps with the aid of some of the mee- 
sures described in this monograph. 


- Social Mobility and Political Change, by IOAN 
Davies. New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1970. 133 pp. $5.00. 


James E. KELLY 
University of Portland 


The major focus of this book is not on polit- 
ical change, “but on the somewhat narrower 
consideration of how shifts in the composition, 
orientation, and distribution of socia. groups 
have a bearing on what is sometimes cescribed 
as the ‘political system’ ” (p. 12). Davies begins 
by summarizing the classical theories in which 
social mobility and political change w2re cen- 
tral—De Tocqueville, Marx, Weber, Pareto, 
Mosca, and Durkheim. Davies argues that 
structural-functional analysis incorporazing the 
values of a society, function, process, end sys- 
tem—best illustrated by Weber—is the best 
method to understand the relationship cf social 
mobility and political change. 

Social mobility is discussed first in terms of 
the emergence of new strata, both industrial 
workers and middle classes, in non-ircustrial 
societies in the early stages of develepment. 
The emergence of the industrial workers is con- 
sidered primarily as the integration of the per- 
iphery into the center and its ranking system, 
principally ‘referring to the political systems 
of Latin America, The analysis of the emer- 
gence of the middle class is best understoed with 
reference to “the structure of the base sperat- 
ing before industrialization takes place end the 
sources of industrial development” (p. 75). For 
- instance, a middle class can emerge beceuse of 
immigration and be conservative, or a native 
mercantilist and professional middle class can 
emerge opposing the system. 

Besides the emergence of new strata, Davies 
has a chapter on the impact of social mobility 
as a factor in increased differentiation of struc- 
tures and the on-going political processes. Three 
types of mobility are discussed: the affluent 
“new” working class in Europe, downward mo- 
bility and the political radicalism of the Amer- 
ican Negro, and the emergence of new pclitical 
elites. Davies maintains that to the degree the 
mobile see themselves in role situations dis- 
tinctly different from those held by the pclitical 
elites, they will contest the social order. I? they 
identify with the elites’ attitudes toward -hem- 


selves, they will support the social order, simply | 


seeing -hemselves gaining extra rewards. One 
must see social mobility as a problem of the 
distribucion of political power; all mobility is a 
consequ2nce of changes in the structure, and 
poses questions about the focus of political 
power. 

This slim volume seems strangely incomplete, 
perhaps because it tries mainly to advance the 
author’s own perspective rather than to treat 
the concept systematically with clear definitions 
and wel.-stated propositions. I find this book 
giving a systematic understanding of social mo- 
bility or political change. A book like this has 
its place on student reading lists, but it does not 
seem to de of critical value to one interested in 
incorporeting social mobility into an analytical 
theory ož society. 


Africian Politics and Society: Basic Issues 
and Problems of Government and Develop- 
ment, by IRVING LEONARD MARKOVITZ. 
New York: The Free Press, 1970. 485 pp. 
No price indicated. 


HERBERT F. Weiss 
City University of New York, Brooklyn 


This reader starts with a varied look at the 
past: first, Cheikh Anta Diop’s famous thesis 
associating or identifying ancient Egypt with 
Black Africa, next Michael Crowder’s erud- 
ite article comparing French and British pat- 
terns of “indirect rule,” and then a selection from 
Aime Césaire’s Discours sur le Colonsalisme. 
The section ends with an analysis of race rela- 
tions in Pcrtuguese colonies by the late Eduardo 
Mondlane. The attempt to let black men speak 
of their own past and societies is one of the 
strong points of Markovitz’ selection. About a 
third of the book’s authors are black. 

Markovitz emphasizes the achievement of 
independence, the consolidation of power, and 
the restructuring of African societies. The sec- 
tion dealicg with the independence struggle 


includes several excellent articles on “‘the tribe, 


tribalism, and the conditions for social develop- 
ment”; its main focus is on social change re- 
sulting from colonial rule and independence, 
especially in the role of the traditional elite and 
ordinary workers and farmers. Jean Suret- 
Canale’s article on Guinea and a fascinating 
“Letter from Mbugwe” by a Tanzanian farmer 
are of par-icular interest. 

The section dealing with “the dynamics of 
rationalism” is rather disappointing. First, there 
is James Ccleman’s very early (1954) article— 
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the only one dealing globally with African na- 
tionalism. Although a classic, it was written 
before the main phase of African nationalism 
and therefore hardly presents.a comphrensive 
overview. The other articles in the section are 
concerned with foreign cultural influences, the 
attitudes of African students in France, and 
finally the Mau Mau. These are not the most 
important aspects of Africa’s struggle for in- 
dependence; and one would have welcomed 
articles, for instance, on political mobilization, 
party organization, and elite-mass relations, 
either on a general plane or in specific countries. 


The selections dealing with consolidating. 


power and restructuring African society take 
up more than half the book and give an excel- 
lent overview of many post-independence devel- 
opments, Sekou Touré discusses African democ- 
racy and the western parliamentary system, 
David Apter political opposition in new na- 
tions, and Fred Greene military coups. There 
are also topical articles on Nigeria, Ghana, and 
the Ivory Coast. The editor places considerable 
and justified emphasis on bureaucratic and 
economic developments. Thus, Samir Amin pre- 
sents an analysis of capitalism in the Ivory 
Coast; Julius Nyerere’s Arusha Declaration 
is reproduced; and both Tom Mboya and Sur- 
endra Patel deal with the problems of African 
economic development, especially in the con- 
text of the world economy, insufficient invest- 
ment capital, and the relatively small amount 
of inter-African coordination. A well balanced 
section is devoted to the special conditions of 
white-dominated southern Africa, and finally an 
article deals with Africa in the world political 
arena and an excellent—though rather outdated 
(19621)—article by Rupert Emerson describes 
Pan-Africanism. 

Markovitz’ reader will be very useful in both 
graduate and undergraduate courses in African 
politics, even though it is in many respects in- 
complete. In addition to the reservations already 
cited, one must point out that some of the most 
important post-independence developments have 
been left out. Only one short article deals 
with the military, and there is nothing on the 
civil wars in the Sudan, Chad, Eritrea, or the 
Katanga secession. The Nigerian-Biafran con- 
flict is touched on in an article by Colin Legum 
published in 1960, i.e., long before it reached its 
full thrust or its resolution. The only major 
post-independence mass “revolution” in Africa, 
the Congo rebellions of 1963~1965, is not dealt 
with. But in the final analysis any selection of 
articles on so vast a topic cannot possibily meet 


all needs. On the whole, Markovitz’ choices are 


informed, germane, and useful. 


Social Stratification in Africa, edited by 
ARTHUR TUDEN and LEONARD PLOTNICOV. 
New York: The Free Press, 1970. 392 pp. 
$10.00. 


PENELOPE ROACH 
Marymount College 


These eleven studies of African societies add 
to our understanding of the variability of social 
stratification systems. In raising valuable and 
controversial questions, they discourage the so- 
cial scientist from making easy generalizations 
about the nature of “social status,” “social 
class,” and “social mobility.” Five of the eleven 
are concerned with East African societies: the 
Galla, the Amhara (Ethiopia); a comparative 
study of the Ganda and Nyoro (Uganda); the 
Alur and other Nilotic societies; and Ruanda 
society. Of the two on Central Africa, one is a 
case study of the comparatively small Ila pop- 
ulation of Zambia, while the other treats gen- 
erally Rhodesia (Zimbabwe), Malawi, and 
Zambia. The three West African studies are all 
from the northern area of Nigeria—the small 
Marghi population of the Mandara Mountains 
(which form the border of Nigera and Comer- 
oon), the Kanuri of Bornu, and one which 
focuses on social organization of the city of Jos. 
An article on South Africa completes the book. 

The introduction to this volume attempts to 
clarify some of the major conceptual problems 
which these and other studies on social stratifi- 
cation and social change raise. However, some 
of the weaknesses which the editors indicate 
have been true of prior studies on this subject 
are also evident in this volume. For example, 
there tends to be “more emphasis on traditional 
features” as compared with factors of contem- . 
porary social organization and social change. 
Also, the problem of “conceptual confusion” 
poses difficulty not only for comparitive pur- 


-poses but also for the readers understanding 


of any one particular analysis. For example, the 
concern over whether “social classes are emerg- 
ing” becomes pedantic and fruitless, especially 
when some of the authors use the term “class” 
when analyzing a traditional stratification sys- 
tem, €g, Perlman and Cohen in their articles. 
Or when Plotnicov, in an attempt to prove that 
there cannot be classes, uses as reference criteria 
which could equally well make the “class” con-' 
cept meaningless for societies such as the United 
States, while simultaneously rejecting their 
relevancy. This “drunkedness on syntax,” as 
C. W. Mills put it, can lead to obscure angel 
counting. . 

There are other problems for comparative 
studies—-the various: foci of the authors which 
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range from the study of a very small-scale so- 


ciety, to the broader comparison of many soci- ` 


eties, and the question of how historical is the 
author’s perspective and how much he is or is 
not separating out traditional features from the 
contemporary social stratification system in the 
society. Some additional specific questions are 
raised in various articles, e.g., in Mitchell’s dis- 
cussion of the processes of “coercion and coop- 
eration.” The Negoni’s “incorporation by con- 
quest” may rather, if looked at at a different 
historical point in time, illustrate incorporation 
by the conquered through a form or “assimila- 
tion” or “cooperation.” Finally, in Van der 
Berghe’s conclusion one can also ask whether 
a committed working class with no other option 
(for whatever reason) may not become more, 
rather than less, inclined to destroy an oppres- 
sive system by violent protest. 


Resolving Conflict in Africa: The Fermeda 
Workshop, edited by Leonard W. Doos. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1970. 209 pp. $7.50. 


CLIVE KiLEFF 
University of Tennessee at Chattanooga 


Social scientists are now proposing new meth- 
ods of solving international conflicts, methods 
which (if they work) may herald a new ap- 
proach to international relations. In this read- 
able and informative book, Doob describes 
research designed to investigate if T-group 
techniques can be used to settle border disputes 
in Africa. Since the dispute in question con- 
cerned ethnic Somalis living in Kenya and 
Ethiopia, Doob arranged a two-week meeting 
between six Kenyans, six Somalis, six Ethio- 
plans, and seven Americans at the Fermeda 
Hotel in Northern Italy. The Africans came as 
individuals and not as government representa- 
. tives, and the American contingent consisted of 
social] scientists. | 

Three African participants, four trainers, 
and three Yale professors independently wrote 
chapters describing their reaction to this ex- 
perierice. The contributions of the Ethiopian, 
Kenyan, and Somali to the book are most per- 
tinent, as they are ultimately the onl people 
who can resolve the conflict. Despite the 
Africans’ criticisms of the workshop, they 
suggested ways in which it could be improved, 
namely by preparing the participants before 
the conference by giving them background 
reading, by structuring the T-groups more, and 
by narrowing the focus of the workshop. 

The chapter by Jousuf Jama Ali Duhul, a 
Somali, was especially encouraging. He noted 
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that two members of the Somali contigent had 
since become members of the new Somalian 
government. Since similar developments were 


possible in the two other countries, the friend- 


ship and understanding developed at the 
Fermeda Hotel might some day be most help- 
ful. In addition to the three chapters written 
by the African participants, the trainers wrote 
chapters about the design of the workshop, 
group processes, and the history of T-groups 
in Africa. The final chapter of the book 
consists of a proposal for a solution to the con- 
flict by Doob, Foltz, and Stevens, who worked 
out a brilliant scheme which took into account -> 
the views of all three nations and which was 
formulated after careful observation of what 
transpired at the Fermeda Hotel. 

Initially, the members of the T-groups ' mis- 
trusted each other and were very defensive. 
However, after a few days they began to estab- 
lish confidence in one another, their masks fell 
away, and they began to relate to each other 
as individuals rather than Ethiopians, Kenyans, 
and Somalis. Towards the end of the two-week 
period the organizers substituted a more rigid 
group structure for the T-groups. This took the 
form of a general assembly where a bureau- 
cratic parlimentary structure was adopted. The 
effect of this change was drastic. The flow of 
free discussion was interrupted—which even- 
tually resulted in a complete breakdown in 
communication. At this time the participants 
retreated to extreme national viewpoints. 

A follow-up study of how the participants 
from Kenya, Ethiopia, and Somalia became 
re-integrated into their home societies would 
be invaluable in assessing lasting and far-reach- 
ing effects of the Fermeda experiment. More 
than two weeks is needed to accomplish long- 
term attitudinal change. 

Doob’s most commendable coup was his 
break-through in getting the whole project off 
the ground in the first place. He had immense 
difficulties in getting funds and permission for 
the project. He was told that the project was 
risky and unfeasible; the Africans suspected 
that he was attached to the C.I.A., and he went 
to great lengths to convince them and their 
governments that the project was not sponsored 
by the United States government. 

The merits of the book are threefold: the 
book shows how a courageous innovator can 
test an idea despite enervating bureaucratic and 
political obstacles; it shows how useful inter- 
disciplinary ventures can be for solving specific 
problems; and finally it shows how the T-group 
technique can be used to produce empathy and 
cross-national friendships as the first step 
towards the gigantic task of resolving inter- 
national conflict. 
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Order and Progress: Brazil from Monarchy :to 
Republic, by GILBERTO FREYRE. Edited and 
translated by Rop W. Horton. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1970. 422 pp. $12.50. 


Crisis in Brazil, by Octavio IANNI. Translated 
by Puyiuis B. Everers. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1970. 244 pp. $8.50. 


Henry S. MARKS 
Northeast Alabama State Junior College 


Order and Progress continues a monumental 
study of Brazilian civilization by one of the 
world’s foremost sociologists and social histor- 
ians, covering the period from the last phases 
of the monarchy to the end of the First World 
War. Previous volumes, The Masters and the 
Slaves and The Mansions and the Shanties, 
covered the earlier history of Brazil. Freyre’s 
position is that the revolution which overthrew 
the monarchy was conservative and did not 
alter social conditions or the social order of 
Brazil. Dom Pedro II did not have support of 
the conservatives or military elements within 
Brazil; the revolution was staged to protect the 
interests and opinions of the conservative ele- 
ments. The major result of the revolution was 
that it caused whites and blacks in Brazil to pull 
apart. The blacks had supported the monarchy, 
for it had aided them as well as given them 
official freedom from slavery. 

After the révolution the structure of life 
remained rigid and kept diverse groups, partic- 
ularly the black and the laborer, from imme- 
diately enjoying life within the structure. In- 
deed, the trappings of the society of the upper- 
class white kept him from breaking the barrier 
between the white and the black. This began, of 
course, quite early in life. Freyre shrewdly 
shows this in his example of the china doll 
playtoy for the rich white child. Manufactured 
in France, its blond locks and blue eyes were 
one means of inculating the child with Aryan- 
ism. Therefore, according to the author, the 
Republic failed to alter the traditional social 
relations that would have improved the lot of 
freed slaves and agricultural and industrial 
workers. This opinion he documents by exam- 
ining the major aspects of Brazilian life from 
1880 to 1920. Particularly cogent are his sec- 
tions on art, architecture, education and lit- 
erature. 

Octavio Ianni’s book shows that the conditions 
of life in Brazil since the period encompassed in 
the Freyre work have not been materially or 
socially altered. His position is that the coup 
d'état of 1964 precluded any hope of change, 
for the coup was a reaction by the bourgeoisie 
against increasing success of the masses in 
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attaining populist democracy. The coup repre- 
sented a unification of the “agrarian, industrial, 
commercial and financial bourgeoisie.” Thus 
the masses, never united, were unable to pre- 
vent the vested interests in Brazil from devel- 
oping and maintaining a rigid political, eco- 
nomic, and social structure. Ianni states that 
much of what happened and is happening re- 
sults from Brazilian economic and ‘political de- 
pendence upon the United States, which has 
assumed the burden of colonialism from Eng- 
land, France, and Germany. However, his view 
that this “developed according to Washington’s 
perspective in the first phase of the cold war” 
is certainly questionable. Generally the basic 
impetus for action, or even interaction, must 
be internal, Historically (especially in the 19th 
century), conservatives in Latin America sought 
European political aggrandizement to maintain 
the existing structure of life, preventing 
changes that would have brought the masses 
within the structure. For example, conserva- 
tives in Mexico sought French political control 
of the country in the 1860’s rather than submit 
to Juarez’s native government. The United 
States and Russia today offer the same avenues 
of continuance of rigidity of structure to more 
underdeveloped nations in the economic sphere. 
No wonder we are regarded as yet another 
colonial power, especially in Latin America, 
though we are not the sole villains as far as 
Latin America is concerned. Such a position is 
too simplistic and too nationalistic. 

Both works should be read and digested, for 
they portray the problems inherent in the nat- 
ural process of change and in the refusal of 
vested interests to countenance this change, 
thus leaving two alternatives: (1) continued 
maintainence of the status quo by increasing 
reliance upon force and violence, and (2) force 
and violence as a prelude to revolution in order 
to obtain the results of change. We can learn 
much from these works as regards our own in- 
ternal conditions. 


Socto-Economic Results of Land Reform in 


$ 


Taiwan, by Martin M. C. Yanc. Honolulu, - 


Hawaii: East-West Center Press, 
555 pp. $12.00. 


C. K. CHENG 
University of Hawat 


When the seat of government of the Repub- 
lic of China moved to Taiwan in 1949, the 
economy there rested almost entirely on ag- 
riculture. At that time approximately two- 
thirds of the farming families were tied to a 
land-tenure and farm-tenancy system that was 
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rapidly deteriorating, and the. morale of the 
populace was at an all-time low. Chiang Kai- 
shek’s government inaugurated a land reform 
program which, to a very large extent, has 
achieved its major goal of “land-to-the-tiller,” 
through orderly adjustments of the rights and 
interests of all concerned. Yang’s book repre- 
sents another attempt to verify the overall 
success of the program. 

Yang has organized his book into twelve 
chapters, each with from two to eight sections. 
In the first two chapters he gives a brief his- 
toric backround of the land-tenure and farm 
tenancy system, which dates from the Dutch 
. colonial administration of Taiwan, the 17th cen- 
tury. He then outlines the rationale and objec- 
tives of the land reform program and explains 
how it was implemented and its broad general 
objective achieved, 

In Chapter Three the scope of the study is 
indicated, with references to a number of as- 
sumed socioeconomic improvement objectives 
and a search for indications of the achievement 
of these objectives, Also provided is a detailed 
description of the methodology: a critical sur- 
vey of existing literature, the choice of ten 
categories of samples on a regional and house- 
hold basis, the construction of interview sched- 
ules, the selection and training of interviewers. 
and the actual field work. 

In Chapter Four the major thesis centers 
around the emotional responses of old and new 
tenant-farmers, farm-laborers, landlords, and 
non-farm people as a pre-condition to accep- 
tance of the land reform program. While a 
great majority of those- interviewed expressed 
great enthusiam and happiness about the pro- 
gram, their emotional responses varied from 
group to group and from time to time accord- 
ing to the amount of benefits received and 
changes in the prospect of employment. 

Chapter Five deals with economic progress in 
crop and livestock production and the develop- 
ment of farm technology and farm planning, and 
with the rise in the standard of living among 
both farm and non-farm households. These ob- 
servations on economic progress are followed in 
Chapter Six by an analysis of the measures 
adopted and the difficulties enceuntered by the 
government in its effort to bring about occu- 
pational changes among landlords. 

Chapters Seven and Eight report the findings 
of the opinion survey, as well as living-condition 
data on former and current tenants, former land- 
lords, and hired farm laborers. There are also an 
analysis of observations made by non-farm 
people and a statement of factors inhibiting 
change. In the first section of Chapter Nine, 
Yang unveils the results of an opinion survey 
of 1,250 former tenants who are now farm- 
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househcld owners, which aimed at determining 
the extent of their general and specific interests 
in community participation and the depths of 
such participation. Education emerges as a pre- 
conditicn for positive community participation 
and as a significant factor in various farm or- 
ganizations and organizational activities spon- 
sored by the farmers’ associations in Taiwan. 

Chap-ers Ten and Eleven discuss changes in 
the family-kinship structure, the landlord-ten- 
ant rela_ionship, concepts of leadership, and- the 
overall organizational framework of the rural 
commurity including the politics of local elec- 
tions, 

In tha last chapter of the book Yang uses 
the term. “modernization” to refer to the proc- 
ess of integration of all the changes in a rural 
community. As he explains it, “modernization 
can be thought of as cultural change.” Behind 
any change, he says, “there must be something 
dynamic’ that sets off the process and keeps 
it moviag. From this theoretical premise he 
more or less recapitulates a number of acquired 
characte~istics of the new farmers and their 
rise to olay an active, constructive, and pro- 
gressive role in the modernization of agriculture 
in Taiwin. 

While the volume containg some information 
that is mew and that might be of interest to 
those urdertaking or advocating land reform 
in other parts of the world, its overall presen- 
tation unfortunately is weakened by tautology 
and an involvement in statistical minutiae. 


The Western Educated Hindu Woman, by 
RAMA Menta. New York: Asia Publishing 
House. 1970. 216 pp. $7.95. 


RxuopA L. GOLDSTEIN 
Doug ass College of Rutgers University 


As an Indian, Rama Mehta is openly con- 
cerned wth the continuing impact of Western- 
ization and the strains of modernization on 
traditione] religious and cultural values. She 
expresses the dilemma of persons in transitional 
societies roping to integrate the best of the old 
and the rew worlds if it is possible. Her study 
attempts to assess the impact on the thinking 
and living of a group of Hindu women of the 
British ecucational system of their childhood. 

The subjects’ highly educated fathers sent 
them to “he best schools available, which hap- 
pened to be British mission, mostly boarding, 
schools. There the sometimes unsubtle rejec- 
tion she experienced helped to insulate the 
young Indian girl against the ways of an alien 
culture and religion. At the same time, being 
away fror home for long periods deprived her 
forever o? the daily exposure to Hindu ritual 
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and custom traditionally passed on from mother 


to daughter. Mehta carefully explores the con- 
sequences of these experiences. 

Because of her own awareness of conflicts 
and dilemmas, Mehta is sensitive to those felt 
by her fifty respondents. The data she obtained 
from intensive interviews (supplementing a 
questionnaire) is vivid, detailed, and authentic. 
The sample, not randomly drawn, represents a 
special elite group: women who received their 
primary and secondary school education in 
British mission schools, who were between the 
ages of 20 and 25 in 1947 (the year in which 
British rule ended), who were married and had 
received B.A.’s or M.A.’s from Indian univer- 
sities, and whose “parents [presumably fathers | 
belonged” to the Army or Civil Service. Half 
were interviewed in the United States and half 
in India. 

If Margaret Cormack could base her analysis 
of Indian womanhood (The Hindu Woman, 
1953) on a small sample of Columbia Univer- 
sity graduate students, stressing the univers- 
ality of Hindu religious and family norms, 
Mehta is on much firmer ground. The expe- 
riences and attitudes of a special segment of 
Indian women, first as children in school and 
then as wives and mothers, are clearly revealed. 
But the author does not always exploit her 
data fully. The processes of cultural contact 
and cultural change are illuminated by descrip- 
tions of inconsistencies among and between 
attitudes and actions, but the reader is fre- 
quently left to draw his own analytical conclu- 
sions. In contrast, Mehta’s closeness to her 
material occasionally leads to inferences not 
clearly founded. Some social scientists will not 
approve of the author’s insertion of her own 
biases, e.g., accepting or rejecting the reasoning 
of her subjects. A more fruitful stance might 
be to utilize these views, deriving from the 
same cultural backround of those studied, as 
additional data. 

Variations in attitudes and practices in the 
areas of religion, marriage and family life, and 
wives’ employment are described. Patterns and 
processes rather than quantity or pervasiveness 
of change are revealed. For example, three 
types of living arrangement resulted when the 
respondents’ fathers were posted to distant 
areas. In the first, wives and children continued 
to reside with the husband’s family until the 
death of one or both of the in-laws. In the other 
two patterns, nuclear household units were even- 
tually established. While Mehta tells how many 
of the families took the various paths, the 
numbers are relatively unimportant. 

Some matters are left unclear. A difference 
is noted in the ways in which views are ex- 
pressed by respondents living in India and in 


America, but unfortunately any comparisons 
are not pursued. Mehta makes the point that 
Americans rather than the British are the West- 
ern model for the younger generation, but does 
not explain whether this shift in the influence 
of the two cultures is of importance, Neverthe- 
less, the deficiencies mentioned, as well as some 
awkwardness in the use of American English, 
are far outweighed by her very real contribution 
to our understanding of the processes and prob- 
lems of cultural change as experienced by 
women. 


Leadership, Bureaucracy and Planning tn India: 
A Sociological Study, by P. K. B. NAYAR. 
New Delhi, India: Associated Publishing 
House, 1969. 176 pp. $6.00. 


RoBERT C, CLARK i 
University of Wisconsin 


Nayer presents in this volume a sociological 
study of the planning departments of two states 
in India, Hyderabad and Trivandrum. The 
study analyzes the need for structural and be- 
havioral changes in a bureaucracy to meet the 
needs of the planning function. The research, 
conducted in 1965, was based primarily on 
data gathered through interviews with officials 
of various departments, with some background 
data from government documents. 

The conceptual framework of this study is 
based on the model by the Inter-University 
Research Programme in Institution Building. 
This model divides the components of an insti- 
tution into two broad categories—system vari- 
ables and linkage variables. The former places 
emphasis on leadership, doctrine, programs, re- 
sources, and internal structure. The latter con- 
siders such linkages as enabling, functional, 
normative, and diffused. 

In the Introduction, Nayar presents well-doc- 
umented cases from several countries, both de- 
veloped societies and developing ones, of the 
difficulties of introducing and implementing 
new programs because of bureaucratic rigidity. 
He concludes that bureaucrats seem to accept 
the suggestions offered by the planners—some- 
times enthusiastically—but always in the end 
find ways to avoid making changes. “Radical 
proposals are reduced to cautious experiments, , 
preserving a conservative trend.” He further 
concludes that the “public service machine 
tended to continue in a straight line . . . disre- 
garding new public policy,” lumbering ahead 
and disregarding invitations and orders of all 
kinds. “A bureaucratic system will resist change 
(until) no other alternative remains” (p. 7). 

Nayar presents six recommendations for 
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changes needed to enable bureaucracy in India 
to adjust to the needs of planning. The most 
.important ones are replacing vertical with 
horizontal relationship, shifting emphasis from 
rule-observation to goal-achievement, changing 
interpersonal behavior, establishing two-way 
communication, recognizing mutual interde- 
pendence, and creating a: sense of urgency. 
These, together with the penetrating questions 
concerning the use of bureaucratic structure 
(p. 23), could be the most valuable part of the 
study if put into use. 

The findings in summary are: (1) Innova- 
tive organization requires strong personalized 
leadership that possesses leadership attribute: 
and strong personal involvement in the doctrine 
and program of the organization. (2) Such an 
organization will tend to modify many of the 
bureaucratic structures within which it oper- 
ates. (3) A strong power base is required by 
a planning department or strong support from 
enabling units. (4) If such power and support 
is lacking in the planning department, planning 
will drift to another agency more powerful in 
its functional unit. (5) Ability to resolve 
conflicts in the organization’s favor are directly 
related to the power of its leadership and its 
relation to enabling units. 

The writing style is concise and straightfor- 
ward. The historical background and analysis 
of findings are clearly and objectively presented 
with adequate detail and documentation. A 
summary of the theory and methods of the 
study is appropriately carried in the appendices, 
_ along with a comprehensive bibliography. How- 
ever, the many printing errors are distracting. 

The student of theory and functions of for- 
mal organization in a bureaucratic structure 
will find this study extremely interesting, in- 
formative, and thought-provoking. Likewise, 
the person concerned with organizing and im- 
plementing the planning process in a well-estab- 
lished bureaucracy will gain new insights into 
the complexities and hazards of such a task. 
The findings of this study significantly con- 
tribute to the knowledge required to introduce 
and gain support for innovative ideas for devel- 
opment programs in such a system. 


Indian Social Problems: Social Disorganization 
and Reconstruction, by GURUMUKH RAM 
Mapan. Volume I: Social Dtsorganssation. 
Second Edition. Calcutta, India: Allied Pub- 
lishers, 1969. 439 pp. Rs. 20. 


SURINDER K. MEHTA 
University of Massachusetis, Amherst 


This book may be useful for undergraduate 
courses in social problems taught in India, not 
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elsewhere. It is organized in five parts: “Part 
One: Introductory,” contains two chapters on 
social and individual disorganization; “Part 
Two: Crime and Delinquency,” consists of 
three chapters devoted to a general discussion 
of crime and to juvenile and adult offenders; 
“Part Three: Social Vices,” contains a chapter 
each on alcoholism and drug addiction, gam- 
bling and smoking, prostitution, and beggary; 
“Part Four: Maladjustment in Institutions,” 
deals with poverty and unemployment, pop- 
ulation and health problems, educational and 
religious institutions, leisure and recreation, 
political institutions and corruption, and family 
disorganization; and “Part Five: Community 
Conflicts.” contains a chapter on community and 
national disorganization and a chapter entitled 
“Critical Appraisal.” , 

The fcrmat of most chapters follows a con- 
sistent pattern: The author first summarizes 
the pertinent literature (mostly from the 
U.S.A., a bit from India) with little or no eval- 
uation. Little theoretical effort is made to relate 
the American literature to India, and little or 
no effort is made to distinguish among diferent 
ideas of causation of social problems in regard 
to their methodological or theoretical rigor. In 
a number of chapters the author quotes and 
paraphras2s various reports of Indian study 
teams (private) or governmental commissions 
deploring the problem (e.g., prostitution, alco- 
holism, drug addiction) and recommending 
prohibition as its solution. 

Although the author is usually aware of the 
causal complexity of social problems, his anal- 
yses are occasionally simplistic and his sensi- 
bilities are often morally outraged. A few ex- 
amples: 


The difficulty is that once a man starts drinking 
he becomes addicted to it and goes on increasing 
its dose, which has a very harmful effect both on 
the individual as well as the society. The per- 
centage cf those who can stick to its moderate 
use is very very small. There is a well-known 
T ‘Once a drinker always a drinker (p. 
154). 


. .. horse racing and gaming in private houses 
.. » have demoralizing effect (p. 189). 


The gambler can only be helped through deterrent 
punishment, friendly advice, or religious teachings 
(p. 192). 

A few remarks about the data of the book: 
occasionally the author neglects to indicate the 
sources of his data—examples are Tables 23, 
and 25 thrcugh 28; other times, dated materials 
are presented. Tables 24 and 24, for instance, 
give data for various years from 1939 to 1951 
on the population density of a number of coun- 
tries and death rates, infant mortality rates, and 
life expectancy for the U.S.A., U.K., and India, 
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whereas, in 1966, wie the book was first pub- 
lished, more recent data were already published. 
That the author is not a demographer is also 
clear from a number of other examples. He 
thinks that India’s annual rate of population 
growth is a little over 1% (p. 282); he also 
maintains that “India’s population problem 
arises primarily out of an extremely high fer- 
tiity accompanied by high mortality which is 
only slowly declining”—which could have been 
said in 1950, noż in 1969. Estimated population 
figures presented in a table on p. 281 imply a 
population increase in India of over 31% he- 
tween 1867 and 1871: there is no comment on 
this impossible event. Although by p. 117 the 
author utilizes the meaning of rates properly, 
previously the very concept of rate escaped 
him, on pp. 49-50, Tables 1 and 2, and p. 116. 

A few further comments: Chapter XV on 
“Family Disorganization” is made up of about 
32 pages of text of which the portion referring 
in any way to India consists of a total of 2.1 
pages. Not a single table is presented, and the 
sole reference to any data is “An analysis of 37 
female mental patients (10% of the total insti- 
tutional female population) revealed... .” Less 
than a fifth of the chapter on “Individual Dis- 
organization” pertains to India; rather short 
shrift is given to communal (religious), lingual, 
and regional conflicts, a total of six pages being 
devoted to these very serious social problems of 
India; and class conflict is dismissed in a 
three-sentence paragraph. 

The book does contain an index, but a quick 
and partial check turned up several unindexed 
references. There are numerous unfortunate 
typographical errors. 

I am sorry not to have been able to praise 
this book. 


Polish Society, by JAN SZCZEPANSKL New York: 
Random House, 1970. 214 pp. Rene: 
$2.25. 


ALEXANDER MATEJKO 
University of Alberta, Canada 


This book presents an image of Polish society 
as seen by a scholar who not only has an inter- 
national reputation and is a director of the 
Institute of Philosophy and Sociology at the 
Polish Academy of Sciences, but also is a mem- 
ber of the Polish Sejm (Parliament) and the 
People’s Council. Szczepanski has been respon- 
sible for promoting a great deal of research 
dealing with the working class and the intelli- 
gentsia. Thanks to his personal encouragement 
and initiative, much sociological research has 
also been done in other fields. The present book 


‘Summarizes ‘many of his earlier publications. 


Szczepanski approaches the Polish society 
“as a tremendous laboratory where the experi- 
ment of planned social reconstruction has been 
undertaken on a macroscale. It is a society in 
transition” (p. 193). In Poland, sociologists 
have “the opportunity to study Marxist ideas 
in action, to study their role in this transfor- 
mation [of a capitalist socioeconomic system 
into a communist one], and to observe the re- 
sults of their application to the solution of social 
and economic problems” (p. 5). Therefore, most 
of the book is devoted to the transformations 
of Polish society under communism. Here ` 
Szczepanski considers political institutions and 
forces (political parties and groups, government, 
other politically significant organizations, unor- 
ganized political forces), economic institutions 
(objectives of a socialized economy, various 
sectors of the national economy, organization 
of economic institutions, development of the’ 
labor force), social macrostructure (changes in 
traditional social classes and their consequences, 
the concept of a classless society and—accord- 
ing to Szczepanski—its at least partial fulfill- 
ment), the culture of the nation (traditional 
values, education, the representative culture, 
the folk culture, ‘religion, formation of social 
personalities, subcultures, conflicts in values), 
and the microstructure (patterns of interaction, 
patterns of interpersonal relations). 

In all these fields of social life Szczepanski 
looks for factors of continuity and change. He 
enumerates the basic new elements introduced 
by the communist order, and he looks for fac- 
tors of change which modify the communist ‘in- 
fluence, such as modernization of industry, 
scientific progress, diffusion of Western patterns 
of life, and mentality of a new generation. “The 
new generation in Poland, instead of engaging in 
ideological discussions and trying to change the 
principles of socialist order and the organization 
of its institutions, sees them in the perspective of 
the emerging technological civilization of west- 
ern-mass-consumption societies” (p. 196). Mem- 
bers of the new generation “have to adjust them- 
selves to the existing order so as to get jobs, 
advancement needs not fully satisfied within the 
formal present situation of the Polish society, 
and the high mass-consumption societies” (p.- 
196). Members of the new generation “have to 
adjust themselves to the existing order so as to 
get jobs, advancement, positions, and so on” 
(p. 196). One of the common ways of adjusting 
themselves is based on the “grapevine” which 
allows people to develop informal substitute 
institutions to meet needs not fully satisfied 
within the formal framework. 

Szczepanski is generally optimistic about the 
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present situation of the Polish society, and he 
differs in this respect substantially from the 
criticism currently widespread, not only among 
emigrés, but also among several prominent 
members of the ruling party. An example of the 
latter is W. Bienkowski, who has developed a 
theory of petrification of social orders (of spe- 
cial validity for the highly bureaucratized com- 
munist societies). Communism is for Szczepan- 
ski first of all a great turning point which has 
dissolved the two upper classes (the landowning 
_ class and the bourgeoisie), upgraded the peas- 
antry and the wage earners, achieved ethnic 
and political unification, pushed forward indus- 
. trialization, developed mass education and cul- 
ture, secured national boundaries, and found a 
stable place for Poland in the communist bloc. 
According to Szczepanski, “no one m Poland 
thinks seriously about the possible change” 
(p. 47), and “the group in power is firmly estab- 
lished” (p. 48) even if there are some disagree- 
ments within the political establishment. 

The basic issue is just to make the state ad- 
ministration more effective, educate Poles for 
citizenship (“It is important to overcome the 
traditional Polish individualism and anarchical 
inclinations”) (p. 50), and to improve the 
quality of the ruling party leadership (more 
pragmatically oriented people are needed, he 
believes). Then such problems as now exist will 
be solved. According to Szczepanski, the govern- 
ment “enjoys the support of the people on many 
essential issues” (p. 63), and “feelmgs of oppo- 
sition are softening with time” (p. 64). This 
is asserted even through Szczepanski acknowl- 
edges that conditions for introducing a con- 
structive citizenship “are extremely difficult for 
the present ruling political party, because the 
Poles are not too willing to learn the lessons 
of self-restramt . . .” (p. 64-65), and that the 
majority of Poles “almost automatically look 
for an extralegal solution” (p. 65) when they 
have to satisfy their needs. i 

An opposite view widely held by critics of 
the present regime, e.g. by the well known Pol- 
ish economist J. Drewnowski, maintains that a 
system based on one-party rule and on a very 
considerable limitation of freedom of individuals 
and groups, as well as on monopolization of the 
economic power by the state and the party, 
makes “constructive citizenship” virtually im- 
possible. Those who share such a point of view 
would not agree with Szczepanski that “the 
emerging order is indeed more egalitarian and 
closer to the ideal Marxian image of a classless 
society” (p. 146), and that the multidimensional 
stratification of the new society makes “hard to 
foresee the formation of a social class based on 
political authority . . .” (p. 142). According to 
Szczepanski there are several effective safe- 
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guards against formation of a well-established 
ruling class. In this respect, Szczepanski differs 
profoundly with Bienkowski, who regards the 
lack of such safegaurds as the basic weakness 
of the communist political system. 


Student Politics in France: A Siudy of the 
Union Nationale des Etudsants de France, 
by A. BELDEN Fretps. New York: Basic 
Books, 1970. 198 pp. $7.95. 


The Politics of Puerto Rican University Stu- 
dents, by ARTHUR LIEBMAN. Austin, Tex.: 
University of Texas Press, 1970, 205 pp. 
$6.00. 


ROBERT FEINBAUM 
University of Santa Clara 


Both France and Puerto Rico have experi- 
enced recent student disturbances. In France, 
according to Fields, the massive 1968 revolt 
effected a number of significant political 
changes, mcluding replacement of officials who 
had taken a “hard line” toward student de- 
mands with more favorable decision makers; 
a commitment by the French government to 
fundamental reforms of the education system; 
and, most striking of all in Fields’ view, the 
subsequen: retirement of De Gaulle. In Puerto 
Rico, Liebman tells of sporadic demonstrations 
and bombings in support of the movement for 
independerce, but of few discernible political 
results. 

Why th= difference in student activism in 
the two countries? The authors approach the 
question in somewhat different ways-——Fields 
through an organizational analysis of the main 
French student group, the Union Nationale des 
Estudiants de France (UNEF), and Liebman 
through a survey of the attitudes and back- 
grounds of students at the Rio Piedras campus 
of the University of Puerto Rico. Nonetheless, 
their findings may be compared on three main 
grounds: (i) the opportunities for higher edu- 
cation avaiable within the country, (2) stu- 
dent appraisals of their education and of their 
expectations for future roles in the society, and 
(3) the power of student organizations and the 
relations that they establish with the govern- 
ment. 

Liebman regards Puerto Rico as a colonial 
society which has never rebelled. The economy, 
the polity, and even the value system have 
been dominated by outside powers—first Spain 
and now the United States. The current crop 
of Puerto Kican students has grown up in a 
materialistic society which values education 
mainly as a means for achieving a comfortable 
place in life. The umiversity system is rela- 
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tively open (about 25% of the students at the 
University of Puerto Rico come from working- 
class families, compared to 6% in France), and 
serves more as a channel for upward mobility 
than as a training ground for an intellectual 
elite. In fact, the upper class looks with dis- 
dain on the university and prefers to send its 
children to schools in the United States. Lieb- 
man argues that this deprives student move- 
ments of a great deal of their potential leader- 
ship. 

The situation is obviously different in France. 
Although attempts have been made to expand 
educational opportunity in the post World War 
II period, the institutions of higher education 
still enroll only a small proportion of the eligi- 
ble age group (14% in 1964). Of those enrolled, 
many are trying to break away from the rigid 
training of their earlier years. Fields comments 
that the high degree of student activism in 
France is “partially a collective reaction 
against the authoritarian process of socializa- 
tion during childhood and adolescence.” How- 
ever, he goes on to note that student political 
activity is encouraged by the larger society. 
From the ranks of university students -will 
come the nation’s future political elite. Politi- 
cians, political parties, and the press thus have 
paid consicerable attention to, and even 
courted, student opinion. 

In Puerto Rico, most students adopt an in- 
strumental attitude toward their education. 
Their political activity is limited; and, accord- 
ing to Liebman, among those who do express 
political preferences, the Right appears to com- 
mand greater support than the Left. Those Left- 
ists that there are come disproportionately from 
the schools of Social Science, Humanities, and 
Law; they tend to have higher grade averages 
and also to be less religious than other stu- 
dents. Most students, and especially those who 
are undergoing professional training, see a 
bright future for themselves in the expanding 
Puerto Rican economy and thus have little 
motivation to buck the status quo. 

France again differs. Students express a wide 
range of dissatisfactions with their education: 
classes are crowded, student housing scarce, 
financial support difficult to obtain, and peda- 
gogy outmoded. As a result, only one-third of 
those who enter higher education actually re- 
ceive degrees, and even these have great diffi- 
culty in finding jobs commensurate with their 
education. Many students are thus led to re- 
gard the government as “completely insensitive 
to student problems” and “to question the 
soundness of educational, economic, and politi- 
cal institutions and to think in terms of radical 
social change.” 

Among students at the University of Puerto 
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Rico, most still live at home (about 70% of 
Liebman’s sample did so). For those who live 
away, the University attempts to act i loco 
parentis, Political activity is discouraged. 
Partisan politics is banned from the campus. 
Until recently, students “were prohibited from 
having a university-wide student government 
and consequently, have actually no voice in 
the running of the university.” Nonetheless, a 
militant left-wing organization (with an esti- 
mated 300 members among the 18,000 stu- 
dents) does exist on the Rio Piedras campus. 
Although the University Federation for Inde- 
pendence (FUPI) has exerted pressure on the 
administration of the university, it has been 
largely unsuccessful in recruiting even from 
among sympathetic students. Liebman attri- 
butes this failure to a number of causes: stu- 
dents’ fear that their parents will be harrassed 
by the FBI or that they themselves will be 
unable to find a job (either while attending 
school or afterwards) and, perhaps equally 
important, to the uncompromising revolution- 
ary position of the organization which scares 
off potential adherents. 

Unlike their Puerto Rican counterparts, 
French students have been organized and have 
at times even been invited to share in making 


‘educational policy. At its high point in 1957, 


UNEF enrolled 90,000 members, or slightly 
more than 40% of the students in institutions 
of higher education. During the Fourth Re- 
public, UNEF was regarded by officials as a 
“public service organization and regularly re- 
ceived a subsidy from the government.” It en- 
joyed good relations with both the Ministry 
of Education and with the education commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Deputies. “Student 
officers sat on several advisory committees and 
had an important voice in policy-making on 
matters of student welfare.” The Algerian war 
changed all that. As the war dragged on, UNEF 
placed itself more and more firmly in opposi- 
tion to French government policy. Several local 
units broke off from the organization, and a 
new ‘group supporting the war in Algeria was 
formed. The government terminated its sub- 
sidy. Relations cooled between the Ministry 
and UNEF; and as the student group grew 
more militant, it became cut off entirely from 
the government. UNEF entered into close re- 
lations (which included financial support) with 
the teachers union and with the labor federa- 
tions. In 1967, Fields concluded that UNEF, 
which had suffered a severe decrease in mem- 
bership (down to 11% of the student popula- 
tion) because of the disruptive conflict, was 
“capable of little more than occupying the 
offices on rue Souffiot and printing and dis- 
tributing tracts.” Indeed, he noted in a post- 
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script that in the events of 1968 UNEF’s role 
was minimal, that, in fact, “the revolt com- 
Fletely shattered the structure of UNEF.” 

Fields’ main theoretical contribution con- 
sists of a scheme for analyzing organizational 
change. Using the goals of the organization 
a3 the criterion, he elaborates three main types 
of student organizations: (1) the corporatist 
type (which “looks in” upon student life); 
(2) the environment-oriented type (which 
““ooks out” at the political and social environ- 
' ment); and (3) the student-and-environment- 
oriented type (which both “looks in” at the 
educational, social, and cultural problems of 
tke student, and “looks out” at the political 
and social environment). His analysis of UNEF 
details the forces behind transformations from 
one type of organization to another, as well as 
tke results of such changes in terms of stu- 
dents’ political effectiveness. 

Liebman considers his study of Puerto Ricen 
stidents as an example of deviant case anal- 
ysis. Through a study of Puerto Rico, a coun- 
try with a preponderently center-conservative 
stadent body (in a region of the world noted 
for its leftist student movements), he intended 
to shed light on the more typical activism of 
otner countries. 

Both books contribute to an understanding 
‘of the conditions under which students may 
eff2ctively exert pressure on the nation’s politi- 
ca. life. Though each is subject to the limita- 
tions of a case study, when read together they 
provide the basis for an analysis of contempo- 
rary student activism. 


International Education and Exchange: A So- 
ctological Analysis, by STEVEN E. DEUTSCH. 
Cleveland, O.: The Press of Case Western 
Reserve University, 1970. 207 pp. $6.50. 


Davin NASATIR 
University of California 


This is an attempt, via surveys and inter- 
views, to discern the impact of international 
education programs on foreign students as well 
as American students, faculty, administrative 
personnel, and families hosting foreign stu- 
denis. 

‘The characteristics of the foreign student 
population are examined (40% from the Far 
Eas:, 59% graduates, 5% in Business Adminis- 
traton, 28% supported by a U.S. college or 
university); and special attention is paid to 
the problems they encounter in dealing with such 
varied activities as dating, school work, and 
obtaining financial support. It turns out that 
the problems of foreign students are not much 
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different from those of their Americen col- 
leagues; black and brown students are often 
treated poorly no matter where they come 
from. Analyses are made of the impact of 
their experiences on their attitudes toward the 
United States and their plans for returning 
home. When poorly treated, students are less 
supportive of the U.S. 

A profile of the international host is given: 
half in Hollingshead’s upper class, more than 
one quarier Jewish, multilingual, well-travelled, 
joiners. We learn that most hosts seek out the 
activity as part of their role as Americans. 
They exp2ct no direct benefits from being hosts, 
but consider it a proper thing to do. Forty- 
eight perzent of the hosts who claim to have 
learned more about the homeland of their 
foreign student guest also claim not to have 
changed their opinion of it, or to think of it 
now in more negative terms than before. 

American students sampled—largely gradu- 
ates, almost 18% over thirty years of age— 
are well-travelled and expect to travel more. 
Although less than 5% of the American stu- 
dents expect to apply to the Peace Corps or 
go to school or work abroad, those who inter- 
act with foreign students are more likely to 
be the ones who expect to do so. More of them 
also feel that U.S. schools should have a per- 
centage quota for foreign students (presum- 
ably an upper limit)! 

The faculty are inclined to see themselves 
as more interested in bringing foreign scholars 
to the U.S. than are the administrators at their 
institutions (they are right). They do so, ap- 
parently, kecause they believe it will contribute 
to internacional understanding, not because it 
might add to the prestige of their school. At 
a time wh2n higher education is becoming ac- 
cessible to some Americans from backgrounds 
that ill-eqiip them for traditional academic 
activities, it is noteworthy that 29% of the 
faculty surveyed approved of different admis- 
sion standards for foreign students and 22% 
supported special grading standards for them. 

Administrators, it seems, are preoccupied 
with the everyday problems of their schools— 
and international education is not really one 
of them. 

The basis for all of these observations, how- 
ever, Is a little narrow: three surveys con- 
ducted in the greater Cleveland area between 
2963 and 1965. Unfortunately, this is not one 
of the centers to which foreign students flock 
end, in fact, during this period Cleveland drew 
only about .34 of 1% of the foreign student 
population in the U.S. The sampling procedure 
used to obtain the 376 American students and 
213 faculty members is not made clear. It pur- 
ports to be “a carefully selected, ‘stratified, 
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random sample,” but the population is never’. 


specified. While more than 90% of the families 
hosting foreign students in a program spon- 
sored by the Cleveland Council on World 
Affairs did respond to the survey, the response 
rate of U.S. students and faculty was less than 
60%. This casts some doubts on the repre- 
sentativity of those who did respond, and pro- 
duces some peculiar distributions, e.g., 53% 
of the U.S. students are graduates! 

The question wording is frequently not 
given and the rationale for the response cate- 
gories is not always obvious. When reporting 
the source of financial support for foreign 
students, for example, Deutsch chooses to in- 
clude those living from parental contributions 
as self-supported. 

The sample size varies considerably from 
table to table~and even within tables—in a 
capricious fashion. Sometimes the numbers fail 
to add to the totals given (as in Table 6.1, 
where the sum of graduates and undergradu- 
ates does not equal the total number of stu- 
dents). In an appendix devoted to index con- 
struction, the sample size varies from 225 to 
365 out of a total of 376 cases. What happened 
to 44% of the cases in making the “index of 
social participation” remains a mystery. 

The common error of describing a series of 
bivariate relationships as a single, multivariate 
one is made; but, in general, Deutsch is careful 
to report only what is in his tables. He is skill- 
ful in enhancing his findings with facts and 
theories from a great variety of other sources, 
although he never elaborates his own data to 
pursue a speculation. The many sources cited 
do not appear in the bibliography, which con- 
sists instead of a list of eleven other bibliog- 
raphies. To utilize the book as a review of 
the literature, therefore, requires filtering 
through a great deal of material of question- 
able utility. 


Academic Gamesmanship: How to Make a 
Ph.D. Pay, by PIERRE VAN DEN BERGHE. 
New York: Abelard-Schuman, 1970. 166 pp. 


$4.95. 


REECE McGee 
Purdue University 


This witty, worldy-wise, and only occasionally 
over-cynical little book could be said to repre- 
sent the fulfillment of a fantasy probably 
pursued at some point in his career—usually 
early—by every sociologist: the authorship of 
the exposé of the academic racket; the “how to 
do it” book for future generations of graduate 
students. Unlike the rest of us, Professor van 


den Berghe has not only thought about the 
matter or put down an essay or two; he has 
actually completed the piece. Academic Games- 
manship presents a clear, well-written, humor- 
ous, relatively accurate, and only occasionally 
caricatured set of advices to the neophyte about 
how he may hope to pursue an academic career 
through manipulation and “playing the gne: 
instead of practicing scholarship. 

That most experienced academic readers will 
see through the sometimes very funny treatment 
of the material to the quite serious underlying 


intent is a commentary upon the nature of the . 


profession rather than upon van den Berghe. He 
makes, so far can be discerned, only two major 
errors in his treatment, and they are not peculiar 
to him: the book implicitly accepts as truth the 
myth that manipulation alone can guarantee suc- 
cess in the academic career, and dismisses as 
myth the truth (as shown by all empirical inves- 
tigations of the matter) that the overwhelming 
majority of academic men are more or less ideal- 
istic about their work and essentially non-ma- 
nipulative. 

A listing of chapter titles serves to con- 
vey the tone as well as the content of the 
work: “The Protective Myths”; “The Academic 
Pecking Order”; “The Lean Years: Apprentice- 
shipship”; “Career Strategies”; ‘The Fat 
Years: Salary, Tenure, and Promotions”; 
“Teaching: What To Do About It”; “Publish- 
ing: How To Do It”; “Grants, Research, and 
Foundations”; “Conclusion.” Only in the last 
chapter, a mere 33 lines long, does the author 
break his comic irony to betray overtly his 
fundamental seriousness. It comes too late: 
do not give this book to your graduate students. 
They will believe it all. 


The Los Angeles Riots: A Socio-Psychological 
Study, edited by NATHAN CoHEN. New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1970. 742 pp. $20.00. 


Violence and Dissent in Urban America, edited 
by Frep R. CrawrForp. Atlanta, Ga.: Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association Founda- 
tion, 1969. 114 pp. Paperbound. $2.00. 


Ropert H. Frus 
University of Michigan 


Both of these volumes deal with urban vio- 
lence, but otherwise have little in common ex- 
cept that they are edited collections. The Los 
Angeles Riots is a survey study of the 1965 
Watts upheaval, and was prepared by the mem- 
bers of UCLA’s Institute of Government and 
Public Affairs. Two noteworthy features of this 
report are its interdisciplinary social science 
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approach and its investigation of the riot from 
a number of different perspectives, e.g., most 
of the topics covered are as follows: social and 
environmental factors leading to black griev- 
ances; relationship between black discontent 
and support for the riot; extent of participation 
in the riot as a function of attitudes toward 
the riot; political basis for militant black action; 
reactions of non-riot-zone whites to the riot. The 
report concludes with a discussion of implications 
of research findings for social policy. 

During the post-riot months, about 2,000 two- 
hour personal interviews were collected by ran- 
dom, stratified sampling procedure from several 
relevant populations, including black riot-zone 
residents, black riot arrestees, merchants whose 
stores were damaged, social service workers, 
and white residents of greater Los Angeles. 
Trained, indigenous interviewers were used. 
However, it seems that, as is often true of survey 
researchers, Cohen and his associates relied ex- 
cessively upon the more elementary statistical 
techniques—percentage distributions, Chi-square, 
and gamma—and might have attempted more 
sophisticated analyses. 

Given other research on urban violence—e.g., 
Nathan Caplan’s research on Detroit and 
Newark rioters, Angus Campbell’s research on 
urban unrest in fifteen cites, and the work of 
the Kemer Commission—it is not surprising 
that the researchers found a chain of relation- 
ships among economic and social deprivation, 
discontent of riot zone residents, and favorable 
predisposition toward the riot; nor is it suprising 
that Watts residents mentioned poor living con- 
ditions, inadequate public services, discrimina- 
tion in employment, and police brutality as 
specific grievances.. Perhaps most striking was 
the strong support of the Watts residents for 
the riot, in that 15% of the black population 
actively participated and 31% of the population 
were supportive spectators. In the white com- 
munity outside of the immediate riot zone, 
support for the riot stemmed from high socio- 
economic status residents of non-integrated 
communities, wheras the residents of all-white 
low socio-economic communities were the least 
favorably disposed of six communities controlled 
on socio-economic status and degree of racial 
integration. Against the background of the 
grievances of Watts residents, the predominantly 
white community merchants were largely un- 
aware of customer complaints, and were more 
likely to hold negative stereotypes about blacks 
than were non-ghetto area whites. 

Because many of these findings have been 
documented before with respect to other settings, 
The Los Angeles Riots makes its greatest con- 
tribution through replication and confirmation of 
other studies. The book duplicates some material 
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from chapter to chapter, and consists of a typed 
manuscript that has been photographically repro- 
duced. ‘Nevertheless, both professional social 
scientists and intelligent opinion leaders will find 
this a worthwhile addition to the literature. — 

Violerce and Dissent in Urban America 
covers the following topics: how to reduce urban 
violence theories of social change and violence, 
black pclitics and history, student dissent, and 
mass media and violence. A report of the pro-' 
ceedings of a seminar on violence held by the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Association, its 
central theme is the role of mass media in gener- 
ating vio-ent behavior. In the introductory chap-" 
ter, socidogist Fred R. Crawford offers sugges- 
tions for reducing violence which are based on 
the premse that there exists irrefutable evidence 
that intregroup assaultive persons are mentally 
ill. His -ecommendations specify that society 
should “control with whatever legal means neces- 
sary the .eaders who advocate violence. Letting 
them run loose is like inviting rape.” However, 
other chepters are more objective in relating 
urban vio.ence to such factors as discrimination 
and physical, political, and economic deprivation. 
One of the most interesting chapters re-examines 
the violerce-inducing potential of mass media 
and suggests that media gradually reduce in- 
hibitions against violence by repeatedly exposing 
people to violent acts. Another section of the 
book conteins a transcript of a discussion among 
student activists, but does not present any 
particularly novel views on the subject of student 
unrest. Tae book is most valuable for its 
theoretical and polemical discussions of vio- 
lence; it is more appropriate for the intelligent 
layman then for the social scientist. 


Woman Pewer: The Movement for Women’s 
Liberaticn, by CELLESTINE WARE., New York: 
Tower Publications, 1970. 176 pp. Paper- 
bound. $ .95. 


The Women Doctorate in America: Origtns, 
Career, ad Family, by HELEN S. ASTIN. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1969. 196 pp. 
$7.95. 


Ronatp D. LAMBERT 
University of Waterloo, Canada 


The receat rediscovery of women promises 
a broad range of treatises before it expends 
itself, a diversity of approach well represented. 
by these volumes. The first depicts feminism as 
a movement viewed by a participant. The sec- 
ond (a monograph unfortunately packaged and 
priced as a book) is a conscientious exploration 
of career development among feminine Ph.D.’s. 

Ware introduces considerable order into the 
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sometimes confusing proliferation and quick 
succession of feminist leaders and groups, prin- 
cipally in the eastern states. Her New Yorker’s 
map of the U.S. results in the treatment of 
California feminists in half a dozen paragraphs 
at the end of Chapter 1. She discusses and 
illustrates, with varying degrees of thorough- 
ness, a number of processes which should form 


‘the basis for more intensive future research. 


Some of them are the lot system as a means 
of role assignment and its function in the fem- 
inist response to “masculine” power structures; 


‘.consciousness-raising, the concept of sisterhood, 


and the use of quasi-sensitivity training groups; 
and the’ politics of the ego as the basis for 
institutional sexism. A further contribution is 
her analysis of relations between radical fem- 
inism and the old and new lefts. She recounts 
the repeated ordering of goals in reformist 
groups which consistently relegated women’s 
liberation to a lower priority with the promise 
that eventually this issue would be tackled. 
Today's radical feminists differ from their 
predecessors perhaps most significantly in their 
refusal to be put off any longer or to subordin- 
ate their goals to allegedly more pressing mat- 
ters. In this connection, Ware considers de- 
mands for a female social science, female polit- 
ical systems, female language and culture, and 
so on as means to feminine self-discovery. 

Astin’s study is a contrast in almost every 
respect. Where Ware is on occasion impas- 
sioned, Astin is restrained and discreet. Where 
Ware’s observations are far-ranging, Astin’s are 
fine-grained and meticulous, Where Ware’s fo- 
cus is institutional (although she stresses so- 
cial-psychological mechanisms in her politics of 
the ego), Astin’s is social-psychological in her 
treatment of the problems women face in com- 
bining roles. And where Ware’s conclusions ar- 
gue for a radical re-ordering of society, Astin 
ventures specific proposals for facilitating wom- 
en’s combining of professional and domestic 
roles. 

Astin’s analysis is based on an impressive 
80% mail sample (her long questionaire) of 
all female doctorates awarded in the U.S. in the 
years 1957 and 1958. Additional data were ob- 
tained from the Office of Scientific Personnel, 
and information concerning high school perfor- 
mance from the National Academy of Sciences. 
Her conclusions are therefore based on three pe- 
riods in each respondent’s life: high school, grad- 
uate school, and the seven or eight years follow- 
ing award of the Ph.D. Major analyses were 
supplemented by examination of a subsample of 
nonrespondents and autobiographical sketches 
submitted on request by six respondents. 

Findings are reported on marital status, fam- 
ily size, areas of academic specialization, work 


records, professional achievements and status, 
and experiences with discrimination. A major 
conclusion is that education has not been 
“wasted” on the women studied. Over 90% of 
them continued to work at the time of the study, 
and “time-outs” from their careers tended to be 
brief. 

The chief value of the Astin study is its pro- 
vision of benchmarks against which to assess 
changes in the professional status of women. 
The author remains extremely close to her data, 
rarely engaging in sustained theoretical dis- 
course. Her reliance upon demographic and des- 
criptive data, rather than attitudinal and more 
generally phenomenological kinds of data, tends 
to contribute a rather antiseptic quality to the — 
treatment of what is fundamentally a study of 
role conflict. Several of the autobiographies, 
however, are rich in beliefs,. feelings; and per- 
ceptions, thus providing a marked contrast te 
the rest of the book. The chief value of the 
book is not what it tells about the dynamics of 
role conflict and resolution, but about where 
female doctorates are “at” professionally. 


Disease, the Individual, and Society: Social- 
Psychological Aspects of Disease: A Sum- 
mary and Analysis of a Decade of Research, 
by GERALD Gorpon, Opin W. ANDERSON, 
Henry P. Brena, and Sue Marquis. New 
Haven, Conn.: College and University Press, 
1968. 680 pp. $17.50. 


PETER Konc-MING NEw 
University of Toronto 


This book can be read at three different 
levels. First, the major portion (p. 95, ff.) is 
a summary of 253 research projects on the 
sociology of disease that were first listed in the 
Inventory of Social and Economic Research in 
Health from 1953 to 1960. When these annual 
summaries were first published by Health Infor- 
mation Foundation, all of us in health research 
found them invaluable in planning research and 
contacting others for immediate information. 

Second, Gordon, et al., have summarized a 
pre-history of the 1950-1960 decade in health 
research, as well as analyzed the cogent find- - 
ings of the studies in the 1950’s. They also 
summarize the trends of research during that 
era: studies in the late 1950’s tended to be 
shorter projects, fewer project directors were 
physicians, case study methods were still uti- 
lized, and fewer evaluation studies and more 
problem solving studies were done. 

Third, the authors describe a study they 
undertook. A panel of 48 social scientists, 54 
physicans, and 43 health administrators evalu- 
ated these 253 research projects (actually 223 
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projects whose former directors answered to 
an initial query) on four criteria: (1) impor- 
tance of the research in terms of disease con- 
trol and treatment, (2) productivity in terms 
of extensions of previous theory, (3) innova- 
tiveness in terms of new theoretical statements 
or findings, and (4) significance in zerms of 
actual disease control, They found that the 
“differences of orientation among administra- 
tors, physicians, and social scientists can lead 
to serious misunderstandings which can hin- 
der the research efforts of both administrators 
and researchers” (p. 76). They elaborate on 
the reasons for the misunderstandings but un- 
fortunately do not capitalize on the čata col- 
lected from the project directors themselves. 
For instance, what was in the minds of the 
project directors when they designed end cor- 
ried out the studies? Were the studies carried 
out for purely theoretical reasons or for prag- 
matic or service reasons? 

A serious shortcoming throughout this book 
is the tendency to mix the discussion of the 
significance of the research studies of the 1950's 
with the discussion of the implications of the 
studies of the evaluation findings by the panel- 
ists. Nevertheless, the authors have performed 
a great service in listing the summaries and 
publications of studies undertaken in the areas 
of disease and illness, and in providing a com- 
pact summary of the significant theoretical 
and substantive findings of research in the 
1950’s. They raise some important questions, 
é.g., why physicians retreated from directing 
social science studies and why projects were 
shorter. I am disappointed that they did not 
examine more critically the role of the iederal 
funding agencies that controlled the explora- 
tion of many substantive areas and the dura- 
tion of studies (e.g., the recent closing-out of 
the Framingham heart study). When money 
was available to undertake studies in cancer, 
heart, or other disease categories, there were 
sudden spurts in those areas of study, regard- 
less of the importance, significance, innovative- 
ness, or productivity, 


Problems in Research on Community Vialence, 
edited by Ratpoh W. Conant and Morry 
APPLE LEVIN. New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1969. 97 pp. $10.00. 


KENNETH P. WILKINSON 
Mississippi State University 


The sudden, violent eruptions in metropolitan 
America during the late 1960’s generated num- 
erous meetings of social scientists to discuss 
ways of conceptualizing and investigating both 


the outward manifestions and the underlying 
causes of the phenomenon of urban riots. This 
is the record of a workshop convened by Brand- 
eis University in April, 1968, under joint spon- 
sorship of that university’s Lemberg Center for 
the Study of Violence and the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health. The thirty-six partici- 
pants, representing academic, governmental, and 


private organizations, were invited “to explore. 


adaptaticns of traditional and new research 
techniques to the peculiar problems that arise 
in investigations into contemporary collective 
violence in America cities” (p. vii). The book 
contains keynote papers by John Spiegel, 
Charles Tilly, and Peter Rossi, plus discussion 
notes, an introduction and a concluding chapter 
by the editors. 

The papers reflect the thematic foci of the 
workshop viewed from the distinctive back- 
grounds and perspectives of the writers. Psychi- 
atrist Spiegel, the director of the Lemberg 
Center, discusses problems encountered by re- 
searchers in gaining “access to target popula- 
tions,” meaning ethnic and black families and 
individual3 in the ghetto, and in obtaining and 
maintainirg cooperation of respondents once ac- 
cess is gained. Techniques used in two groups of 
studies, neither of which, incidentally, were con- 
cerned with violence, are described. The second 
paper, by historian-sociologist Tilly, is a tightly 
organized conceptual treatment of five prob- 
lems said to be inherent to research on the col- 
of definition, unbiased enumeration, fragmen- 
tary documentation, use of multiple units of 
analysis, and attaching violent action to its 
context, Tilly’s treatment is general and aca- 
demic and concerned with methodology in the 
broad sense. An appendix and bibliography were 
also contributed to the book by Tilly. Sociolo- 
gist Rossi’s paper is in two main parts. The first 
deals with a distinction between aggregated and 
structural characteristics of the community 
which foster violence. In Rossi’s view, the for- 
‘ner have been more prominent in the history of 
urban violence to date; but the latter, structural 
problems are likely to assume greater prom- 
inence as bleck communities become better or- 
ganized. The second part of his paper is a nuts- 
and-bolts cescription of operational problems 
in conducting community surveys, interviewing 
elites, and handling qualitative data. While each 
paper is well written, there is little in either on 
research techniques that would not be available 
to the researcher in more detailed works pub- 
lished earlier. 

The notes following the papers and the pre- 
vious performances of many of the participants 
would indicate that lively discussions followed 
each presentation. Unfortunately, the record of 
the discussions is little more than a string of 
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disjointed questions and partial answers. The 
summary chapter, and, in fact, the book as a 


' whole would serve as minutes of the workshop 


and as such might be highly useful to the par- 
ticipants. Minutes seldom, however, make a 
book, But that of course was not the purpose 
of the workshop. 
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American Drinking Practices: A National Study 
of Drinking Behavior and Attitudes, by DON 
CAHALAN, Ira H. Cristy, and HELEN M. 
CrossLEY. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 
Center of Alcohol Studies (Distributed by 
College and University Press, New Haven, 
Conn.), 1959. 260 pp. $9.50. 


Davin J. PITTMAN 
Washington Universitiy 


This monograph, the sixth in a series emana- 
ting from the Rutgers Center (originally Yale) 
of Alcohol Studies, is the first to address it- 
self to a nationwide study of drinking practices 
and attitudes. Previous studies in this series 
have concentrated on the specifics of drinking 
behavior and attitudes in particular groups such 
as the Jews, the French, the Italians, the teen- 
age population, and the chronic police-case ine- 
briates. | 

In this study, information on American (ex- 
cept Alaska and Hawaii) drinking practices were 
obtained from 2,746 interviews completed in 
1964-1965, representing a national probability 
sample of the population aged 21 or older. Thus, 
a wealth of information has been obtained on 
drinking practices and attitudes in terms of 
such sociological variables as age, sex, race, reli- 
gion, ethnicity, and income. Furthermore, the re- 
searchers, by utilizing a Q-F-V index (for quan- 
tity, frequency, and variability) of drinking 
have classified the American population into 
five groups of drinkers. These are: (1) “ab- 
stainers” (32% of the sample) who report that 
they drank less than once a year; (2) “‘infre- 
quent drinkers” (159%) who drank less than 
once a month; (3) “light drinkers” (28%) who 
drank at least once a month but only in small 
quantities; (4) “moderate drinkers” (13%) who 
drank several times a month, usually no more 
than three or four drinks per occasion; and (5) 
“heavy drinkers” (12%) who drank almost 
every day, frequently consuming five or more 


drinks per occasion. This latter group prob- _ 


ably includes most of the estimated 9 million 
Americans who are considered alcoholics or 
problem drinkers by health officials. 

The most significant contribution of this 
national survey is the provision of detailed in- 
formation on the reported drinking practices for 
the entire nation. However, the national data 


on the whole support the differences in drinking 
practices by demographic and social categories 
derived from earlier community and state stud- 
ies; e.g., More abstainers are found in older-age 
categories, among women, and in the Bible-Belt 
of the South. This monograph would have bene- 
fitted considerably by a sizeable reduction in the 
111 tables, many of which this reviewer found 
non-essential. ; 

There are, however, findings which are sur- 
prising; for example, 25% of the Jewish males 
in the sample are classifled as being “heavy 
drinkers.” This finding, which does not agree 
with any others studies of Jewish drinking prac- 
tices or data concerning admissions of Jewish 
males to treatment facilities or correctional in- 
stitutions for alcoholism or problem-drinking 
behavior, casts considerable doubt on the au- 
thors’ sample size for certain subgroups such 
as blacks, Jews, etc., and the precision of the 
‘heavy drinker” classification. In-depth studies 
of the drinking practices and attitudes of 
‘heavy-drinkers” are obviously needed. For ex- 
ample, the authors report that 22% of all black 
females who drink are heavy drinkers (p. 48). 
A national survey such as this provides little 
in-depth understanding of these kinds of findings. 

From retrospective questions, however, this 
national survey does establish that drinking 
habits do undergo significant change through 
time. As Cahalan, Cisin, and Crossley state, 
“More than a third (37%) of the sample said 
they used to drink more than they do now, 
while 20% said they used to drink less.” Of 
great value to future researchers and social pol- 
icy makers would be a longitudinal study of this 
sample. In this way, reliable data could be devel- 
oped on the mortality rate of those classified 
as heavy drinkers, and on factors associated with 
increasing or decreasing use of alcohol. 

Given the decreasing stigma attached to al- 
coholism, as witnessed by acceptance in high 
positions of recovered alcoholics such as Senator 
Harold Hughes, future researchers should ask 
questions about whether the individual has 
experienced difficulties from his drinking such 
as hospitalizations, work absenteeism, and finan- 
cial problems——questions this study did not ask: 


Language Conflict and. National Development: 
Group Politics and National Language Policy 
in India, by Jyormimnpra Das GUPTA. 
Berkeley, Calif.: University of California 
Press, 1970. 293 pp. $6.75. ; 


ALLEN D. GRIMSHAW 
Indiana University 


Selig Harrison, in his India: The Most 
Dangerous Decades, concluded that India’s 
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experiment im democracy could very well 
founder from that troubled country’s inability 
to deal with her accelerating problems of 
language conflict. Clifford Geertz has asserted 
that “primordial loyalties” (such as to one’s 
mother-tongue) can—in contrast to civil loy- 
alties—literally tear nations apart. The 1961 
Census of India recorded 1,652 ‘“mother- 
tongues” (although about nine out of ten 
Indians claim one or another of the fourteen 
Janguages accorded recognized status by the 
Government of ‘India—or else English—as their 
mother-tongue). The American press has given 
at least as much coverage to language violence, 
particularly to instances of pro- or anti-English 
disturbances, as to violence engendered by 
heightened communal tensions. It is not surpris- 
ing that most observers have interpreted India’s 
linguistic situation in highly pessimistic terms. 

Das Gupta is aware of the fissive character 
of India’s language conflict, and much of his 
book is devoted to an analysis of the continuing 
battle by Hindi proponents to raise their lan- 
guage to a position of dominance, a position 
which could be attained only at costs to other 
Indian languages. This battle has historically 
involved Hindi purists simultaneously in a 
struggle to elevate Hindi and in attempts to 
“protect” the language itself from influences 
of other languages, including closely related 
Urdu. Over the last century this concern with 
language increasingly has been focused and 
organized around the activities of language 
associations. Members of these associations are 
motivated by a variety of goals. Some are 
interested primarily in such mundane goals as 
the maximization and protection of employ- 
ment opportunities (in India, as in most de- 
veloping societies, government employment is 
considered highly desirable) and access to 
government grants for textbook preparation. 
(Das Gupta tends to de-emphasize this variety 
of motivation.) Others are motivated by more 
personally disinterested language loyalties and 


sentiments, convictions of the literary superior-’ 


ity of a language, technocratic concern for 
efficiency, or nationalist visions of a common 
symbol system. 

Das Gupta’s conclusion is that the articula- 
tion of these varying goals within the frame- 
work of language associations has had two 
unanticipated, related, and desirable conse- 
quences. The first of these has been an im- 
portant shift in patterns of communication 
in India from one in which elite members com- 
municated with each other (primarily through 
the use of English) to one in which there is 
an increasing amount of elite-mass communica- 
tion (primarily within language regions and 
through the medium of regional languages). A 


second result of the emergence of these func- 
tionally specific associations has been new, 
cross-segmentally shared interests which have 
facilitated disengagement from loyalties to 
more natrowly bounded traditional groups. In 
brief, Das Gupta concludes that these associa- 
tions have opened new channels of cross-class 
communication, while simultaneously drawing 
large numbers of new participants into the 
political processes of the modernizing society. 

The happy future for language development 
and inter-language relations depicted by Das 
Gupta has become possible only in the last five 
years. Prior to that time some of the more 
extreme Hindi-wallaks were able to use their 
positions of strength within the Congress Party 
to influence national language policy in favor 
of Hindi In the 1967 elections Congress lost 
much of its power, and pragmatists within the 
party were willing to accept new policies which 
protect end support regional languages. Das 
Gupta does mot discuss what might be hap- 
pening if the Congress (itself heavily dependent 
on Hindi-speaking areas) had not suffered 
electoral reverses. Nor does he describe as 
fully as he might the interaction between lan- 
guage and electoral politics in that last election. 

This book will be of interest to sociologists 
concerned with development, as well as to 
students of social conflict or sociolinguistics. 
General readers will find it an interesting 
account cf an important but frequently ne- 
glected aspect of social history. Some readers 
will probebly find Das Gupta’s narrative de- 
scription of events and his theoretical interpreta- 
tion more useful than the tables (which fre- 
quently could have been summarized in the 
text, or are confusing because of the question- 
able data on which they are based). The book 
would be more useful to specialists if the au- 
thor had included greater detail on language 
associations and language-related activities out- 
side of the Hindi-speaking North. These com- 
plaints are minor. The book provides valuable 
case material for the emerging specialty of 
sociolinguistics and for general sociology, as 
well as stimulating and suggestive criticisms of 
theories about the movement from tradition to 
modernity. 


Subversion and Social Change in Colombia, by 
ORLANDO Fats Borpa. Translated by JACQUE- 
LINE D. Sxmes. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1969. 238 pp. $6.95. 


BENJAMIN D. ZABLOCKI 
University of California 


Subversion and Social Change in Colombie 
i3 essentially two things: a non-detached (but 
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never passionate) new-left type ‘analysis of 
contradictions in Colombian society, and a 
history of Colombia with interpolations for its 
future. Analyses of contradictions tend to be 
successful mostly when they deal with economic 
and/or psychological phenomena. Fals-Borda 
ignores the economic class-struggle in Colombia 
in favor of an Elulian analysis of the evolu- 
tion of technology. This would not be so bad 
except that he does not follow this up with 
any but the most trite observations about the 
psychological impact of technological change 
on the people: “Today there exist more ad- 
vanced means of communication, of production, 
electronics, sutomation, advanced medicine, and 
so forth, that could be placed at the service of 
subversion. . . . In the long run it would be 
dificult for the armed forces not to fraternize 
with the people in just rebellion because they 
are part of this people” (p. 180). The author 
argues correctly and convincingly that struc- 
tural strain is an inherent property of any 
society, but the reader is left with little or 
no feeling for where the specific stresses within 
Colombia, society may be found. 

If the book is poor as an analysis of contra- 
dictions, as history it is atrocious. Not since 
Carlyle’s French Revolution have we been 
treated to such an array of colonials, generals, 
statesmen, and churchmen doing great deeds 
as if it were actually the conscious acts of 
individual men that make history. Fals-Borda’s 
historical master is Amold Toynbee, and his 
teleology is even muddier than that of Toynbee. 
Perhaps muddiness is inherent in the nature of 
teleologies. However, Fals-Borda’s selection of 
a motor force for the working out of this 
teleology is based on a fundamental misreading 
of Toynbee. He ascribes virtually all of social 
change to the activities of social movements. I 
would not wish a re-reading of Toynbee on 
anyone, but I think that Fals-Borda could profit 
greatly from a reading of War and Peace. The 
work, as history, is further marred by the 
author’s unfortunate tendency to reify socio- 
logical concepts so that, for instance, we also 
find norms and counter-norms doing battle with 
each other. 

Although Fals-Borda gives center stage to 
social movements, his work adds nothing to 
our understanding of social movements. This is 
the book’s central mystification. The social move- 
ment corresponds to the male force or spirit, 
potentially all-powerful but needing a cor- 
responding receptive part in which to become 
manifest. This is “the people.” A social move- 
ment is successful to the extent that it succeeds 
in impregnating “the people” with its will. 
When this happens, a teleological “utopia” be- 
comes incarnate as a “topia,” the cultural 
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basis for a new social order. Carrying such a 
mystical burden, it is obviously impossible for 
Fals-Borda to say anything of any value about 
either social movements or “the people.” 

It’s too bad that good-guy sociology is often 
so bad. Fals-Borda has his heart in the right 
place. He’s for emotional involvement in re- 
search, against sterile equilibrium theories, and 
very much against the sort of sociology which 
devotes itself to the fabrication of myths for 
the ruling classes. Unfortunately his head is not 
in the same right place, but is trapped in a 
strange world—a world of mystical forces and 
dime-store dialectics, where sociological con- 
cepts and charismatic individuals alone are 
endowed with any importance. 


The Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, by ZDENEK 
SupA. Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1969, 180 pp. Paperbound. $2.95. 


The Socialist Republic of Rumania, by STEPHEN 
FISCHER-GALATL Baltimore, Md.: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1969. 113 pp. Paperbound. 
$2.45. 


The Hungarian People’s Republic, by BENNETT 
Kovrgic. Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1970. 206 pp. Paperbound. $2.45. 


Jer KOLAJA 
West Virginia Umversity 


While Zdenek Suda deals with Czechoslovakia 
in a historical and dramatic analysis, Stephen 
Fischer-Galati and Bennett Kovrig use more 
analytical concepts such as ecology and demog- 
raphy, belief system and social values, economic 
system, political system, and patterns of inte- 
gration. According to Suda, Czechoslovakia 
before World War II had 34% of people who 
were neither Czechs nor Slovaks. Today 
minorities make up only 6% of the population. 
In a short introduction it is pointed out that 
in 1930 Czechoslovakia had only 30,000 or- 
ganized members of the Communist Party, while 
there were about 1,500,000 in 1951. Suda dif- 
ferentiates between the vertical and horizontal 
integration. The first one was more Moscow- 
concentrated while the second one was an 
integrative attempt developed among East 
European nations themselves. He feels that the 
Czechoslovak liberalization was unprecendented 
by any other East European nations because 
the New Economic Model was theoretically 
well founded in Czechoslovakia. In his reflection 
on the Czechoslovak situation, Suda concludes 
that Marxism has not passed the field test. 
The preservation of communism in Czechoslo- 
vakia could have been achieved only by 
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democratization, not by over 600,000 Soviet 
soldiers. Suda points out that Czechoslovakia 
had a somewhat unique position among East 
European states because of its earlier indus- 
trial development. On that point only could East 
Germany compete with Czechoslovakia. 

The case of Rumania appears somewhat more 
optimistic. Fischer-Galati traces briefly the 
Rumanian history from the Daco-Roman be- 
ginning in the third century, to the first appear- 
ance of Valachia and Moldavia in 1300, and to 
the formation of modern Rumania in 1859 and 
1878. In 1944 there were only 1,000 members 
of the Communist Party while in 1960 there 
were 834,000. Industrial output in 1953 was 2.7 
times as great as. in 1938. However, the mest 
important development has been a gradual 
introduction of the “by ourselves” approach. 
Rumania has favored the abolishment of blocks 
as well as the enlargement of the East European 
COMECON. The Latin character of Rumania, 
according to Fischer-Galati, was restored as 
early as 1962. Under the guidance of Ceausescu, 
who is the head of the Party as well as the 
State, Rumania has not shown any Communist 
relaxation within the country, but has been seek- 
ing a greater independence on the international 
scene. The relationship to China has become sig- 
nificant, However, as stated by Fischer-Galati, 
“Rumania’s relations with China most accurately 
reflect the dilemmas, paradoxes, and complexities 
. of her independent course” (p. 90). 

The major problem in the Rumanian situa- 
tion is the relationship with the Soviet Union. 
Since 1964 Rumania has witnessed a spectacular 
growth; however, her trade with Soviet Union 
has been twice as much as with Germany, 
Italy, France, and the United States combined. 
In Fischer-Galati’s final analysis, “socialist 
nationalism” has never been a Rumanian tradi- 
tion. He argues that historically Rumania has 
never been a democratic country and that 
authoritarianism had been the rule, not the 
exception. 

Kovrig offers a sympathetic account of the 
Hungarian situation, culminating with a descrip- 
tion of the Hungarian revolution and its after- 
math. He refers to about one quarter million 
“Hungarians” who invaded the area about 895- 
896 and who by 1200 were estimated to be 
two million. In 1910 Hungary had 20,886,487 
people, but after World War I only 8 million. 
Since that time there have been almost 3 
million Hungarians who have lived in Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, or Yugoslavia. Kovrig is right 
in pointing out that nationality and language 
barriers are among the most significant prob- 
lems in Hungarian history. Kovrig estimates 
the number of Hungarians in Czechoslovakia in 
1918 as 1,063,020 (p. 18), though the Czecho- 
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slovak census of 1930 indicates only 719,569 
Hungarians there. There were about 200,000 
Communist Party members in 1947 and 862,114 
members in 1951. The struggle between Rakosi 
and Nagy was one index of the coming revolu- 
tion. Nazy planned to introduce a multiparty 
system as well as a Hungarian withdrawal from 
the Warsaw pact. The revolution of 1956 cost 
Hungary about 20% of its GNP (p. 159) and 
200,000 Hungarians who fled after the Soviet 
occupation. | 

In comparing the three countries one should 
note tha: they were reacting differently to 
Soviet control. In Hungary it was a direct 
revolution; in Czechoslovakia a change con- 
sidered undesirable by the Soviets, resulted in 
a Soviet military invasion. Rumania, so far, kas 
been the most successful. However, all three 
countries revolted or sought to reduce Soviet 
control and influence. Of interest to sociologists 
would be a comparative analysis accounting for 
differences or similarities in the Soviet’s expe- 
rience in attempting to control these three na- 
tions. One could conclude that there is almost a 
laboratory situation. What is common is a de- 
sire to reject or reduce the Soviet control. 


Sociologists, Economists and Democracy, by 
Bryan M. Barry. London: Collier-Macmillan, 
1970. 202 pp. Clothbound, $3.50. Paperbound, 
$1.75. 


WILLIAM MCPHERSON 
Pomona College 


A versatile book, this slim volume provides 
two services for the student of political theory: 
It is a secondary source on a number of theories 
of democracy, including Down’s economic 
theory and the functional theories of Parsons, 
Lipset, and Almond; and it is a comparative 
critique of these theories, juxtaposing the con- 
cepts from them and using a technique of con- 
trast for evaluating each theory. Curiously, these 
two tasks are. accomplished in reverse order, 
with the critique preceding the secondary 
analysis. This approach works well, however, 
for it permits Barry to define the issues of the 
theories before going into analysis of their de- 
tailed concepts. Thus, the reader is given a 
framework for understanding the theories and 
putting them into perspective. For example, 
Barry introduces the issue of rationality of po- 
litical behavior by contrasting the rational 
“economic” theories of Downs, Olson, and 
others with the value-deterministic “sociologi- 
cal” theories of Lipset, Parsons, and others. 

However, the device can lead to exaggeration 
of the differ2nces between the theories. For 
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instance, Barry contends that the “economic” 
theories depend on an assumption of rationality 
(p. 18), and run into trouble when they attempt 
to analyze irrational behavior, tacking on as- 
sumptions ad koc to explain this behavior (pp. 
108-109). Yet, Downs begins his book on An 
Economic Theory of Democracy with an exten- 
sive discussion of rationality, including the 
concept of different levels of rationality, i.e., 
what appears irrational at the political level 
may be rational at the personal level. While he 
confines his initial analysis to political ra- 
tionality for the sake of simplicity in introduc- 
ing the model, Downs later refines the model 
to allow for irrationality, ideology, and other 
“non-rational” forms of political behavior. Per- 
haps this is the point where Barry contends 
that Downs introduces ad koc assumptions, but 
it seems more like a systematic approach to 
theory-building. 

In his treatment of the “sociological” 
theorists, Barry confines his critique to the 
functional theories of Almond, Lipset, Eckstein, 
and Parsons, and neglects all of the contem- 
porary “conflict” theorists. He concentrates on 
the issue of value-determinism, indicating that 
this overrides rationality (presumably of the 
type which Weber called Zweckrational) and 
makes political behavior a matter of maintain- 
ing a social system. This could be considered 
another form of rationality of the type which 
Weber called Wertrational. Barry considers the 
emphasis on value-determinism and integration 
to be responsible for the high degree of abstrac- 
tion in the “sociological theories,” which leads 
them to reification of concepts such as ‘“‘equilib- 
rium” (pp. 168-173). Thus, he criticizes Almond 
and Verba as “armchair” theorists (p. 49), and 
accuses Parsons of “naivete” in his assumption 
that the value commitments control voting be- 
havior (p. 155). Yet when Barry goes into a 
detailed review of the theories, it is apparent 
that the functional theories have led to more 
empirical studies than the economic theories. 
For example, Almond and Verba, despite their 
“armchair” theory, do test their concepts of 
“the civic culture” with comparative survey 
studies. Parsons’ article on “Voting” is one of 
the most empirical pieces he has written. Barry 
would have done better to concentrate on Par- 
sons’ theoretical article, “On the Concept of 
Political Power,” a more significant statement 
of his political theory. In his critique of Lipset, 
Barry illustrates the central role of empirical 
questions in the functional approach; for he 
concentrates primarily on Lipset’s use of histori- 
cal data and does not criticize his concepts 
directly (pp. 65-74). 

By focusing his attention on issues such as 


‘rationality and the empirical validity of the 
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theories, Barry misses some of the larger issues 
of political theory today. He does not really 
discuss the Marxist approach or the contrast 
between value-determinism and economic deter- 
minism. Further, despite the implied promise 
of the title, the book does not deal with the 
issue of the influence of political theory on 
political legitimacy and ruling ideologies. How- 
ever, within the limits of the scope that Barry 
defines for the book, he makes concise and 
thorough analysis. His approach is a fruitful 
one, leading to a discussion of the intellectual 
history of the theories of democracy that traces 
the economic theory back to utilitarian phi- 
losophy and the sociological theory back to the 
anti-utilitarian reaction (pp. 173-174). How- 
ever, it also leads him away from any attempt 
to synthesize the theories, even though he ad- 
mits that “recombinations” of concepts from 
each might be desirable. An absolute separation 
of the theories is maintained throughout the 
book, with separate chapters devoted to each. 
The only real comparison of the theories is to 
use each as a counterpoise for the others. This 
may be a useful critical device, but it is not 
likely to advance political theory. 


Perspectives on Regions and Regionalism: And 
Other Papers, edited by B. Y. Carp. Edmon- 
ton, Canada: Western Association of Sociology 
and Anthropology (Distributed by the Uni- 
versity of Alberta Book Store), 1969. 223 pp. 
Paperbound. $3.00. 


An Analytical Framework for Regional Develop- 
ment Policy, by CHARLES L. Leven, JOHN B. 
LEGLER, and Perry SHAPIRO. Cambridge, 
Mass.: The MIT Press, 1970. 192 pp. $10.00. 


CourtNEY B. CLELAND 
University of Arizona 


While these two books are of value for the 
study of regional sociology, they also indicate 
the considerable work that needs to be done in 
this sphere. In the Canadian volume there are 
29 papers and abstracts, at least half dealing 
with regions or related topics in community and 
institutional organization, and reflecting a medley 
of disciplines, specific regions, and research and 
policy issues. Such a mixed bag is bound to be 
as stimulating as it is uneven in quality. 

One gets a picture of the prospects for re- 
gionalism in Canada, its impact upon federal, 
and provincial governments, and its probable 
future role in a country where 90% of the 
land surface is currently underdeveloped. 
Examples of papers are “On Culture Areas and 
Regions in Anthropology” by H. Barclay 
(skeptical of the value of regions as compared 
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to cultural types), “Regionalism and Ethnicity: 
The French-Canadian Case” by F. Vallee (e 
.wellreasoned model for comparativa ethnic 
research), and “Great Plains Regionalism Re- 
considered” by C. Kraenzel (updating the 
policy implications of his classic Tke Great 
Plains in Transition). Descriptive papers deal 
with: specific topics such as the Metis in Al- 
berta, problems in the Atlantic provirces, the 
demographic wave in western Canada, and 
social change in the Northwest Territories. On 
the other hand, one or two of the papers are 
little more than shop talk, e.g., gossip about 
computer snags. 

Including the other papers representing such 
specialties as deviancy, medical sociology, and 
community change, this volume indicates a 
major effort by a small organization to com- 
municate with the rest of professiona: social 
science. In the future, rather than issuing 
entire proceedings, WASA may wish to con- 
sider shorter volumes limited to a single theme 
(such as regional studies, in this caset, with 
careful editing and rewriting in a truly col- 
laborative effort; for synthesis is the crying 
need in a collection like this. Persons vanting 
„a coherent account of the regional approach 
would do better to start with a book like R. 
Dickinson’s Regional Ecology. 

The monograph by Leven, eż al. is the ninth 
volume in the MIT regional science series 
edited by Walter Isard. Essentially the work 
of economists at Washington University in 
St. Louis, the book is a useful one for scholars 
of regions and for planning officials at both 
federal and sub-federal levels. There is also 
some material of value for the social ecologist 
and the student of migration, particularly in 
the chapters dealing with area delimitation, 
subregional patterns, and regional environment. 
The main concern, however, is with the de- 
velopment of social accounting procedures so 
that regional considerations can be more con- 
sistently incorporated into national policies for 
economic development. Thus, allocation of fed- 
eral moneys, could better take into account both 
national efficiency and regional equity. (Con- 
cern for this problem is also evident in the 
Canadian volume.) 

Leven, et al. attempt to design a system 
which would enable analysis of differences among 
regions in such characteristics as income, em- 
ployment, population changes, and quality of 
environment, and what they call the internal 
spatial form of the region. Drawing upon the 
work of Karl Fox, they recommend the “func- 
tional economic area” concept as the device 
for delineation of an exhaustive, non-overlapping 
set of regions, thus providing a total of 300 
to 350 “regions” in the U.S. The authors make 


little us of sociological work that might have 
contributed to their objective (an exception, 
surprisirgly, is Galpin’s 1915 study, “The 
Social Anatomy of an Agricultural Com- 
munity” !. At the least, it seems that their list 
of social indicators could have been expanded 
beyond tre kinds of data that economists usually 
handle. 

Despite their greater methodological sophisti- 
cation, Leven and his colleagues are no closer 
to a useful theory of regions and regional 
development than are the authors of the 
Canadian volume. This is not to devalue their 
system for organizing data to facilitate com- 
parative cescription of regions. They themselves 
recognize that their accounts system is only an 
early step “in what may be a very long road to 
a full understanding of regional development.” 
At this pcint anyone interested in actual guide- 
lines for regional policy would be more stimu- 
lated by reading M. Hansen’s Rural Poverty 
and the Urban Crisis. 


Public Opinion and Politics: A Reader, edited 
by WuıuamĮm J. Crotry. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1970. 431 pp. Paper- 
bound. $5.95. l 


KENNETH V. LoTTICH 
Umversity of Montana 


This vo:ume includes 20 previously pub- 
lished (and rather dated) and one original 
paper, and is fairly adequate for beginning 
students. Its coverage (in 5 sections) includes 
“Qpinion-Irfluencing Agencies: The Family and 
the School,’ “Opinion Content,” “The Struc- 
tural Dimersions of Opinion Expression,” “The 
Psychology of Opinion Holding and Its Func- 
tional Relevance,” and “Opinions, Linkage 
Agencies, ard the Political System.” With the 
guarded exception of the first and last of these, 
a good start is made toward the production 
of an understanding of this aspect of political 
scciology. Ir the first section—regardless of its 
title—too little attention is granted the signifi- 
cance of early years of schooling (cf. Jean 
Piaget, Jerome Bruner), the preponderance of 
data being related to college or university 
orientation. In Part V, far too much space and 
attention is allotted to a subjective treatment 
of past political campaigns, especially the 1954 
Kennedy-Nixon encounter, a focus hardly rele- 
vant to the thanged world of the 1970's, and 
apparently geared to the assumption of a liberal 
stance rather than a dispassionate portrayal. 

The origine] paper, Gilbert Abcarian’s “The 
Radical Right and the New Left: Commitment 
and Estrangement in American Society,” is 
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easily the best offering and preserves a de- 
tachment largely absent in the rest of the 
book, where the common thesis is the presumed 
intellectuality of the left and the alleged ob- 
tuseness of the conservative right (a thesis 
that is perhaps the origin of Agnew’s celebrated 
quip). Again a failure of objectivity is the 
inclusion of a Minnesota study as potentially 
relevant to American political opinioning in 
general, a stance as far removed from actuality 
as Warner’s equating of Yankee City with the 
body politic of the United States. 

Crotty has written concise introductions to 
each section and a valuable 33-page overview 
at the onset of the volume. Judicious editing 
would have helped immeasurably, as would the 
preparation of an index and lists of further 
references. 


The Sociology of Grass Roots Politics: A Study 
of Party Membership, by Davo BERRY. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1970. 155 pp. 
$10.00. 


“ELLIOTT RUDWICK 
Kent State University 


The central argument of this monograph is 
that “it is only political participation in limited 
secondary associations, with memberships that 
are heterogeneous and cross-cutting to allow 
the spread of social contacts and commuica- 
tion channels, which contributes to social inte- 
gration and democracy” (p. 128). Berry tests 
this thesis by examining participation in volun- 
tary associations by both party members and 
nonparty members in two districts of Liver- 
pool, Englend. He finds that, compared with 
non-party members, party members are more 
often involved in other voluntary associations. 
Furthermore, among members of other volun- 
tary associations, those belonging to political 
parties are more active than those having no 
party affiliation. 

Leading voluntary associations which he 
samples are churches and labor unions. Rather 
than being cross-cutting, these memberships 
are largely superimposed along party lines, with 
Labor Party members belonging to trade unions 
and largely favoring the Roman Catholic 
Church and with Anglicans predominating 
among Conservatives. Thus, there is consider- 
able evidence that membership in non-political 
voluntary associations reinforces party cleav- 
ages. 

On the other hand, Berry stresses that 
membership in other voluntary associations pro- 
vides important cross-cutting ties; that the two 
parties have memberships which are “reason- 
ably heterogeneous” in occupational class; and 


that, regarding ideologies, they display “a fair 
amount of overlap between, and lack of con- 
sensus within the parties” (p. 85). He finds 
that the working-class Conservatives and the 
middle-class Laborites have much in common: 
both are more likely to be church-goers and 
active in voluntary associations than other 
members of their respective parties. All these 
factors, he concludes, modify the tendencies 
toward cleavage along party lines. 

Berry argues that in a mass society, “It is 
the strength of multiple memberships of associa- 
tions and the extent to which these are over- 
lapping rather than superimposed upon con- 
flicting interests in society that is significant in 
maintaining social integration and democracy” 
(p. 112). While conceding that he lacks suff- 
cient empirical data to speak with any assurance 
about the nature of membership in non-political 
voluntary associations other than church and 
trade unions, Berry believes that “it is reason- 
able to assume” that they, like the political 
parties, are characterized by heterogeneous mem- 
berships lacking “total commitment” to the 
organizations. On the other hand, he recog- 
nizes that two factors reinforce the diferentia- 
tion and levels of conflict between the Con- 
servative and Labor Parties: the fact that 
multiple memberships in other associations are 
to a significant degree superimposed along 
party lines, and the fact that the two parties to 
some extent represent different class interests 
which are thus channeled through the political 
process. 

Here much ambitious theorizing is based 
upon limited data. Of the two districts of 
Liverpool examined, one was only the object 
of a pilot study. Since Berry makes member- 
ship in non-party voluntary associations the 
pivotal part of his analysis, it is unfortunate 
that he does not supply data on participation in 
organizations other than the church and the 
trade unions. He admits “the evidence of cross- 
cutting memberships” in voluntary associations 
is “very limited” (p. 62). Thus, he is unable 
to prove or disprove his “central thesis.” 


Commumty Structure and Decision-Making: 
Comparative Analyses, edited by TERRY N. 
CLARK. San Francisco, Calif.: Chandler Pub- 
lishing Co., 1968. 498 pp. $7.50. 


M. HERBERT DANZGER 
Herbert H. Lehman College, CUNY 


This volume is an attempt “to synthesize 
the most important findings [on community 
decision-making] emerging from research based 
on a comparative perspective” (p. 5). It com- 
bines a number of articles by Clark with a 
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selection of fifteen articles by others. Five 
of the fifteen articles, as well as a substantial 
portion of Clark’s work, are published here 
for the first time. 

The material is arranged under seven head- 
ings. The first and largest section, constituting 
more than a fourth of the volume, “Community 
Structure, Power and Decision-Making,” is 
by Clark. It attempts to clarify some concep- 
tual and methodological issues and to synthesize 
research in the field. This section consists of 
essays on stratification, on decision-making, and 
on the concepts “power” and “community.” 
Typologies, taxonomies, and propositions which 
lean heavily on Parsons’ and Bales’ functional 
subsystems (AGIL) are developed. 

Insightful and useful remarks are made in 
this discussion, but it fails to match its promise. 
Clark hews so closely to the Parsons-Bales 
view that alternative perspectives and possi- 
bilities are simply not recognized. For example, 
Clark writes, “Norms in adjoining systems will 
tend to converge” (p. 56), but one might also 
_ wonder whether they might not conflict. Or 
again, “Norms spread downward from those 
who are closest to the leader” (p. 56), but, 
then, how does change occur? And is there 
never a reversal, with norms spreading upward 
from the bottom? Furthermore, in the attempt 
to synthesize, Clark gets so far from the data 
that unsupported (and sometimes questionable) 
assertions and assumptions are made: for 
' example, that in the United States ideological 
commitments are weak and social classes fluid, 
that influence in local communities is “loosely 
structured”’—the term is not defined—(p. 55), 
and that in most countries of the world local 
communities are less autonomous than in the 
United States (p. 17). Moreover, Clark’s 
analysis of the concept “community”? not- 
withstanding, his discussions of the factors 
impinging on decisions or outcomes implicitly 
assumes that the community is a largely closed, 
or autonomous system (see chart, p. 18). One 
could very well argue that regional, statewide, 
or other extra-commuity relations may in fact 
play decisive roles. 

Clark has, on the other hand, selected articles 
that are, by and large, informative and useful. 
This volume’s concern with comparative re- 
search on community power, decision-making, 
and structure, indeed, puts it at the leading 
edge of research in the field. Even though most 
of them are empirical studies, the selections 
emphasize the theoretical: developing typologies 
of community structures, classifying issues, 
power resources, and the like. The theoretical 
derivations are bound by the data and applied 
to data. 

The selections are grouped under six addi- 
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tional heedings: “Community Structure and 
Centralization of Decision-Making” (P. Rossi, 
Gilbert); “Community Structure and Decision- 
Making Styles” (Wolfinger and Field, Gamson, 
Rosenthal and Crain, Downes); “Community 
Structure and Patterns of Leadership” (Miller, 
D’Antonio, et al.); “Power, Resources and De- 
cision-Making” (Gamson, Nuttal, eż al.); “Com- 
munity Structure and Decision-Making Out- 
comes” {(Kammeyer, Hawley, Warren and 
Hyman); “Inter-Community Relations and 
Decision-Making” (Williams, Walton). The 
final charter is a summary by Clark of the 
state of the field of comparative community 
research. 

In terms of the over-all structure of the book, 
three areas should have received more atten- 
tion: (1) Although some articles (e.g., Gamson) 
deal with the effect of community conflict on 
decision-making, research here is developing 
rapidly and is likely to have major implications 
for the field. (2) Only the article by Walton 
focuses directly on the effect of extra-community 
factors on the community. The bulk of the 
selections (as well as Clark’s discussion) impli- 
citly assume that the internal workings of the 
community can be understood without serious 
consideration of extra-community factors. 
‘3) Clark discusses various methodologies of 
community power research (e.g. reputational, 
decision-making, etc.), but these methods were 
essentially designed for “case study.” Few clues 
are provided as to how to integrate the data 
gathered by these various methods, nor is 
attention given to the theoretical implications 
of developing methods for the study of power 
structure on a comparative basts. Such methods 
may well heve to be different from those deal- 
ing with single communities. For example, a 
measure of total power output of communities 
is essential for comparing the meaning of power 
structures of different communities. A com- 
parative power structure methodology must, 
therefore, in et least some respects be different 
from methods for studying individual com- 
munities. 

Turning to matters of form, I found it 
most difficut to find the citations of the 
articles selected. Some sources are cited at the 
head of the article, a procedure which is 
widely followed. Other sources are listed on 
the verso of the title page in miniscule typeset. 
This leaves the uninitiated reader with the 
impression that many of the articles appear 
here for the first time. In the process other 
valuable source materials, which in some cases 
appear in the same journal issues, will be lost 
to the reader. The book does not contain a 
bikliography of work in the field. It does, how- 
ever, describe some on-going research. Informa- 
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tion and inquiries regarding research in this 
area are solicited by the author (an innovation 
that may well be, worth emulating.) Finally, 
this volume suggests some of the dimensions of 
a new area oI community research, but some 
gaps remain to be filled. 


Woodruff: A Study of Community Decision 
Making, by ALBERT SCHAFFER and RUTH 
Connor SCHAFFER. Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1970. 
325 pp. $10.00, 


Maurice E. VOLAND 
University of Kentucky 


Woodruf may be viewed at first glance as 
just another addition to the already long list 
of works dealing with community decision 
making. The Schaffers have attempted, however, 
to overcome the shortcomings found in earlier 
works of this tradition. First, it is a longitudinal 
study covering a time span of more than 30 
years. While much of the data for this lengthy 
period of time was gleaned from official files, 
newspaper reports, and recall interviews, the 
authors did live and work in Woodruff for 
seven years, the period of time that receives 
the greatest attention in the book. Their deep 
involvement in the community as researchers 
as well as residents adds a richness to the 
description that is not possible with more tra- 
ditional survey techniques. 

Secondly, even though the Schaffers do not 
claim this study to. be comparative, it does 
have some of the elements of a legitimate 
comparative study. Woodruff City and Town- 
ship constitute the comparative units under con- 
sideration; they have been matched on prag- 
matic rather than theoretical grounds and 
analyzed within the setting of a structural- 
functional framework. 

Although the authors gloss over the impact 
of extra-local influences, they take them into 
consideration when setting up an implicit 
typology of decision making that they choose 
to call “Expansionist” and “Restrictionist.” In 
developing this typology, they point -out that 
policy and decision making in the two munici- 
palities were largely governed by the “extent 
to which public officials considered it necessary 
to provide the kind of facilities preferred by 
abstentee-owned corporations” (p. 13). 

Prior to the period covered by this study, 
Woodruff City already had ties to the adjacent 
metropolitan center as well as to Midstate in 
general. As the site of Eastern Midstate 
Teachers College, students were attracted from 
a relatively large geographic area, and the 
automotive plant in Woodruff was the branch 


of a major manufacturer in Metropolitan City. 
Before World War II, Woodruff Township was 
primarily agricultural. However, the decision 
of the Federal Government to’ locate a major 
aircraft plant‘ and to construct housing for 
several thousand workers there rapidly moved - 
this governmental unit from one providing ser- 
vices for an agricultural economy to one faced 
with the full-blown problems of serving the 
needs of a rapidly expanding municipality. 

The focal decisions around which this study 
is built are a series of attempts to consolidate 
the two municipalities or to annex smaller 
portions of Township land to the City over a 
20-year time span. The book is organized into 
three major sections. Part I provides the theo- 
retical framework of the study, a description 
of the community, a description of the leader- 
ship of the community, and a review of decision 
making patterns relative to critical municipal 
services. Part II analyzes three organizational 
units in relation to their influence upon the com- 
munity: the banks, the Chamber of Commerce, 
and the newspaper. Part III covers the pat- 
terns of action in the various consolidation and 
annexation movements during the study period. 

The Schaffers have produced a valuable addi- 
tion to the body of literature dealing with 
social power and community decision making. 
The volume will be of more interest to those 
interested in social power and community 
development than to sociologists in general. 
However, with the renewed interest in the de- 
velopment of the non-metropolitan areas of 
this nation, the appearance of this study will 
do much to provide fresh insight into the very 
real obstacles facing those professionals and 
citizens who are attempting to initiate change 
in non-metropolitan communities. 


Communal Organizations: A Study of Local 
Societies, by GEORGE A. HILLERY, Jr. Chicago, 
H.: The University of Chicago Press, 1968. 
374 pp. $11.00. 


Liovp A. TAYLOR 
Phillips University 


What is a community? Nisbet said that it 
was one of the five crucial, universal concepts 
in sociology. The term has been employed by 
sociologists of varying ability and areas of 
specialization. No agreed-upon definition exists 
for it, and no theoretical model has been de- 
veloped. Most writers either assume its mean- 
ing or give it their own idiosyncratic defini- 
tion. At present the term more closely resembles 
a logical general notion or universe of discourse 
than a scientific categorical term. Hillery has 
been working to bring order from this am- 
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biguity for some time. His 1955 Rural Sociology 
article bas been frequently cited, in which he 
described the common traits to be found in 
94 different definitions of community found in 
sociological literature. His current work gives 
evidence of much depth and breadth of study 
beyond that earlier attempt at taxonomy. 

Hillery begins by studying widely divergent 
entities that have been labeled communities. 
Very carefully he examines case studies of folk 
societies and cities to find elements held in 
common. By skillful use of logic and precise 
word definition, he emerges with four identify- 
ing characteristics: system, localization, families, 
and coopération. By this form of reasoning, folk 
societies and cities are seen to differ in degree 
not in kind. 
. Next, he moves to state a middie-range 

theory which comprehends both village and city. 
He suggests the term vill to supplant the term 
community. The vill is a generalized model on 
a higher level of abstraction from the models 
of village and city, and is defined as a localized 
system integrated by means of families and co- 
operation (p. 65). The rest of the book is a 
explication of this model. Hillery contrasts his 
model of the vil with total institutions, the 
state and the nation. He also uses his model to 
analyze and evaluate the works of Redfield, 
Tonnies, Maine, and others. 

The format of the book isolates case studies 
from the exposition of the model, a consider- 
able aid to reading. It has several charts and 
diagrams that are readily understandable. The 
reasoning is exact but not tedious. The analyses 
of the contributions of other writers to com- 
munity study are excellent, especially the com- 
ments on Redfield. Overall, Hillery has made a 
positive contribution. His vil model is parsi- 
monious and explanatory, and could well provide 
a less ambiguous approach to community re- 
search in the future. 


Organizational Change: The Polstical Economy 
of the YMCA, by Maver N. Zap. Chicago, 
Ill.: University of Chicago Press, 1970. 260 
pp. $11.50. 


Jess R. Lorp 
University of Texas at Arlington 


This book reports a case study of organiza- 
tional change in the Chicago YMCA from 1961- 
1967. The data were obtained from lengthy 
interviewing, first-hand observation of board 
and cabinet meetings, and retreats of staff and 
laymen. The fieldwork also included a question- 
naire administered to all professional staff and 
a sample of board members. 
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Rejecting a social systems approach to organi- 
zational change because of the large number of 
variables involved, the author focuses on 
“nolitical-economic” variables as “a more ef- 
ficient and illuminating approach” to the under- 
standing of organizational change. Beyond the 
usual concern with an organization’s goals and 
power, Zald includes a focus on the “interaction 
of values and goals of power and control groups 
with (1) the external supply of money and other 
incentives and the demand for services of clients 
and funders, and (2) the internal allocation of 
men, money, and facilities to accomplish tasks.” 
He uses this approach “to orient and guide 
rather than as a specific model to generate 
hypotheses.” Consequently, hypotheses were not 
tested and little is accomplished in developing 
new or frming up old generalizations. Despite 
this limitation plaguing the case-studies ap- 
proach, ke does successfully demonstrate how 
an emphesis on political-economic factors pays 
off in explaining organizational change within 
the Chicego YMCA case. 

Most of the book is devoted to description. 
However, one of the concerns of Chapter 12, 
“Epilogue: The Importance of Political 
Economy,” is an analysis of conflict and change; 
and several generalizations are involved to 
explain change observed in the YMCA. This 
is an effective analysis of a particular case of 
change; end although only one case is in- 
volved, Zald does more than explain what hap- 
pened in the Chicago YMCA. He demonstrates 
anew the effectiveness of using political and 
economic factors in explaining organizational 
change in a parsimonious fashion. 


In Horizontal Orbit: Hospitals and the Cult of 
Efficiency, by CaroL TAYLOR. New York: 
Holt, Rmehart and Winston, 1970. 203 pp. 
$6.95. 


GUSTAVO M. QUESADA 
University of Texas Medical School at 
San Antonio 


The title of this book is rather puzzling. 
Taylor chose it because much of the move- 
ment of patients is done with them in a supine 
position. From the first, however, readers will 
cuestion the title’s choice because of its tenuous 
relationship to the book’s content. In fact, 
some chapters seem to have been included solely 
to justify the title. 

The book, written for an audience composed 
of students of health-related professions, is based 
on observations made in several hospitals over 
a ten-year period. Taylor’s aim was to observe 
“like the poet in the Middle Ages, [who] 
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watched the battle in order to write about it, 
but, did not otherwise participate” (p. vii). 
However, she failed to maintain this stance of 
objective spectator. Her sympathies are clearly 
on the side of the nursing profession. 

The seventeen chapters of the book are inde- 
pendent of each other, and are grouped into 
three parts: (1) the hospital as a whole, (2) the 
hospital roles and their relationships, and (3) 
the hospital as a social institution. Part I deals 
with the hospital as a bureaucratic institution, 
analyzing the conflicting professional frames of 
reference operating within the hospital, examin- 
ing changes in the economic and administrative 
procedures of hospitals resulting from the adop- 
tion of new practices, and discussing the deci- 
sion-making process at different levels of the 
administrative ladder. Chapter 3, “The Chang- 
ing Hospital,’ is particularly outstanding. 
Among other things, it describes what Taylor 
calls the “Belknap phenomenon” (p. 44) of 
how accommodations occur in terms of rewards 
and punishments when extra demands are 
imposed upon the lower echelons of the hos- 
pital hierarchical structure. 

Part IJ characterizes the role of the hospi- 
tal patient and how he relates to both nurses 
and physicians. Even though the book is pur- 
portedly aimed at a broader spectrum of the 
health professions, the majority of the descrip- 
tions deal only with the patient-nurse-doctor 
triad. Role definitions in this interacting triad 
are like the angles of a triangle, i.e., increased 
participation by one element of the triad de- 
creases the participation of one or both of the 
other elements. Taylor describes the role of the 
nurse with much acuity, but leaves those of 
the physician and patient in a hazy penumbra 
of ambiguity. 

Part III attempts to relate the hospital to 
the broader society, but the attempt is some- 
thing less than successful. It is not clear how 
hospitals fit the structure of different societies, 
though the discussion of how cultural differ- 
ences may affect treatment of patients and 
hamper relationships in the doctor-nurse-patient 
triad comes off better. Taylor holds that our 
society is inviting the health profession to 
move in a different direction in the delivery of 
health services, and examines this invitation 
with a certain degree of insight. The last chap- 
ter, “A Word About Dying,” is sensitive and 
something of a personal confession of the 
author’s feelings about death. Francis Bacon 
and Charles II are cited, but no references are 
made to recent research on death and dying. 

In spite of a set of notes on theory which 
consists primarily of bibliographical citations, 
the book lacks theoretical and conceptual con- 
nective tissue, It also suffers from excessive 


labeling and introduction of new nomenclature 
for already labeled phenomena. A footnote 
about the use of the “Jaunching-pad family” 
terminology instead of Mead’s “launching- 
platform” explains: “I discovered after I 
coined this phrase that Margaret Mead speaks 
of the separated family as a ‘launching-plat- 
form.’ I am delighted that my own mind tends 
to leap in such excellent company” (p. 142). 

Taylor writes with a great deal of clarity, 
and her book is filled with perceptive ideas 
that only extensive first-hand observations and 
experience provide to the alert and imaginative 
mind. Unfortunately, the book will be of limited 
value to sociologists and students of the health 
professions. Nevertheless, if by “horizontal 
orbit” the author implied that she would touch 
on varied topics without depth of analysis, then 
the title is most adequate. 


The Nonprofessional Revolution in Mental 
Health, by FRANCINE Sosey. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1970. 239 pp. 
$10.00. | 


WILUM T. QUERY 
Veterans Administration Center, 
Fargo, N. D. 


When activist students and Palestinian guer- 
rillas are creating new roles for themselves, 
Sobey’s use of the term “revolution” is perhaps 
an exaggeration. Her concisely written, non- 
theoretical book is a NIMH-supported survey 
of 185 NIMH-assisted projects during four 
months of 1967. The Mental Health Projects 
Grant Program for demonstration and experi- 
mental projects in all types of mental health 
services began in 1956; the second program, 
Hospital Improvement Grant Program for im- 
proving existing public mental hospitals, com- 
menced in 1964. At the time of Sobey’s study 
these programs had amassed 10,417 nonprofes- 
sionals serving approximately 20,000 patients a 
month. 

Sobey’s methodology involved the use of ques- 
tionnaires and raters. She computed ratios be- 
tween professionals and nonprofessionals, as well 
as innovative and preventive indices that were 
evolved from such notations as whether or not 
employment of nonprofessionals resulted in new 
jobs titles. She chose to analyze prevention 
in terms of three levels: (1): the creation 
of environments promoting mental health, 
(2) identification of potential patients, and 
(3) reclamation of the chronically ill. The 
delineation of these levels is the major meth- 
odological contribution. Sobey encourages their 
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use in determining whom such programs serve 
and how. Evaluations of the nonprofessionals 
were done by the project directors. Independent 
evaluators would have been preferable. Further- 
more, some attempt should be made at assessing 
recipients’ perceptions of their care by nonpro- 
fessionals. 

In a systematic manner, Sobey analyzed train- 
ing, recruitment, and sociological characteristics 
of the nonprofessionals and compared these with 
data from the recipients. Nonprofessionals and 
recipients were similar in having common prob- 
lems, living in the same area, or having similar 
socioeconomic or ethnic status. These were not 
surprising interrelated findings when importance 
of transportation to and from work is con- 
sidered. No project was funded for the psy- 
chotic middle class. One would suspect that 
these patients are already being served by non- 
professionals from the middle class for the 
same reasons of proximity. Volunteer service 
is a middle-class phenomenon. Service organiza- 
tions and auxiliaries absorb many of these non- 
professionals. Their roles have probably not 
been broadened as have the NIMH nonprofes- 
sionals. 

Next in importance to the outstanding non- 
professional contributions are the young person 
and retired elder, unused but available to share 
unique experiences with those in need of their 
services. Perhaps matching old with young 
would be a method of bridging the generation 
gap, on the assumption that grandparents and 
youth, both as nonprofessionals and recipients, 
have more time for one another and share 
more common problems than those from ad- 
jacent generations. Elderly nonprofessionals 
were more educated than the younger nonpro- 
fessionals, A possible explanation might lie in 
Lowenthal’s finding, reported in Aging and Men- 
tal Disorder in San Francisco, that mental il- 
ness and infirmities are more pervasive among 
the least educated and poorer in this age group 
and that, therefore, these people would more 
likely become recipients than workers when they 
grow older. 

This book should prompt the reader to in- 
vestigate more detailed accounts: Colarelli end 
Siegel’s Ward H (MH funded) and Ellsworth’s 
Nonprofessionals in Psychiatric Rehabilitation 
(VA), both having to do with nursing aides, and, 
as an example of the variety of nonprofes- 
sional possibilities, Guerney’s Psychotherapeutsc 
Agents. Another more widely publicized effort 
of the same genre is the use of ex-medical 
corpsmen as physician assistants in the Medex 
Program. Although not nonprofessionals in the 
sense Sobey uses the term, these men are a 
promising result of the Vietnam War, and join 
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the ranks of Sobey’s nonprofessionals who them- 
selves are outcomes of the war on poverty. 


The Personal Service Society, by PAUL HarMos. 
New York: Schocken Books, 1970. 215 pp. 
$6.00. 


GERALD HANDEL 
The City College, CUNY 


The purpose of this book by a British so- 
ciologist is to “identify and describe the germs 
of the better future in our present society,” 
by which he means not merely Britain but all 
modern industrial societies. Mindful that much 
sociological analysis is skeptical or cynical in 
tone, Halmos avers that sociological rigor does 
not require a gloomy view of society’s pros- 
pects. He resolutely undertakes to show that 
an incipient trend is on its way to becoming 
a benign transformation of western (including 
Soviet) industrial society. Undeterred by anti- 
cipations of “carnivorous reviewers” who may 
call him “a sentimentalist, an enemy of clear- 
sightedness, and even an ideologist of the de- 
clining bourgeoisie,’ he finds grounds for the 
possibility that a society founded on competi- 
tive self-assertion and aggressive creativity may 
give way to one founded on co-operation, 
sympathy, and gentle imagination. The “per- 
sonal service society” which has some prospect 
of emerging from present trends will still be 
characterized by concern with achievement; 
but increasingly this will be measured in terms 
of services rendered in health, education, and 
welfare—decreasingly in terms of goods pro- 
vided. 

The initial leverage for change is found in 
the counseling ideology which has emerged from 
this century’s psychotherapies. This ideology, to 
which Halmos devoted a previous volume, in- 
cludes a non-condemnatory approach to the 
actions of others and the belief that effective 
relearning is possible only in intimate human 
relationships, and that insight (self-knowledge) 
can neutralize self-defeating learning. The 
counselling ideology has had great moral influ- 
ence on the personal service profession(al)s: 
clergy, teachers, doctors, nurses, social workers. 
Training for these now includes the blend of 
socio-psychological theory and moral principles 
found in the ideology. Increasingly, such training 
also enters into the socialization of those in the 
impersonal service professions: law, architecture, 
engineering, accounting. 

Professionalization is increasing: more people 
are entering the personal service professions, 
more occupations are becoming professionalized, 
and personal service professionals exert partic- 
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ularly great influence. “Instead of the barons, Mental Health and Work Organizations, edited 


the warriors, and later the industrial and com- 
mercial magnates, it is now the university 
trained, academically and professionally licensed 
intellectuals who rise to positions of leadership. 
And now indeed I will try to show that the per- 
sonal service professionals are beginning to lead 
these intellectuals in fact or through the influence 
of their ideas” (p. 28). The growth of profes- 
sions and their qualifying associations, with 
standards of entry and ethical codes to guide 
performance, is the key trend: “the process of 
professionalization is the widest single avenue 
along which moral change in our Western indus- 
trial communities is being guided today, and will 
be guided during the coming decades” (p. 46). 
Leadership outside the personal service pro- 
fessions increasingly shows responsiveness to, 
and the influence of, the counselling ideology. 
The force of professionalization is due to the 
fact that it has become an autonomous process 
which creates roles that enable man to escape 
the restrictions imposed on him by competitive 
self-seeking: “the professional role . . . makes 
the self serve itself in an entirely novel 
way by making it act selfishly in an unselfish 
manner” (p. 145, italics author’s). 

At many points the argument shows un- 
expected resilience; but, despite Halmos’ re- 
sourcefulness in grappling with such issues 
as sincerity in professional role performance, 
his thesis fails in persuasiveness. The major 
flaw is his failure to assess the importance of 
professionalization as a force for change in 
comparison with other forces. At times he 
denies the obligation to do so, claiming that 
he is simply calling attention to an important 
trend overlooked by other estimates of social 
change; but such a claim does not accord with 
his unqualified assertion that. professionaliza- 
tion is the widest avenue of moral change today 
and in coming decades. There are other weak- 
nessess, many of them due to the same failure to 
view his problem as one of assessing contending 
forces. The service ideal of professions is ele- 
vated to the status of prime mover (with social 
science not far below), while the significance of 
professional organizations as interest groups 
is judged to be minor. The majority of profes- 
sionals are said to be members of the leadership 
class, but the concept of leadership is not 
examined at all. Halmos sees the personal 
service professions as always influencing others, 
never influenced by them. In a world of con- 
tending ideologies, where influential leadership 
is exercised to render impersonal disservice and 
where the given task of some professions is 
both anti-personal and anti-personnel, it will 
take more than one trend to transform the 
world. 


by Aran McLean. Chicago, Dl: Rand 
McNally and Co., 1970. 322 pp. Paperbound. 
$5.75. 


SPENCER’ J. CoNDIE 
Brigham Young University 


Past research on organizational behavior has 
often glossed over the mental health of the 
worker in favor of looking out for the best 
interests of management, ie. a happy worker 
was a productive worker. This report of the 
Cornell Occupational Mental Health Confer- 
ences of 1967-69 rectifies, in part, past pseudo- - 
concerns with the plight of the production force. 

The stated objectives of this symposium were 
to (1) define the relationship between work 
and mental health; (2) review past research; 
(3) locate deficiencies in present programs and 
research; (4) develop new theories; and (5) ini- 
tiate programs for immediate action. At least 
the second objective was admirably achieved 
with the inclusion of over 400 bibliographic 
references. 

In their discussion on “The Impact’ of 
Organization on Mental Health,” Levinson and 
Weinbaum focus upon the concept of ego-ideal 
and the problems incurred when one is com- 
pelled to work in an organizational context 
devoid of opportunities for enhancing one’s 
self-esteem. They voice a need for reciproca- 
tion, “a process in which the psychological 
contract between person and organization is 
fulfilled.” 

The chapter by Kahn and Quinn on “Role 
Stress” is a very lucid and comprehensive 
treatment of role theory. They deal with the 
problems of role ambiguity, conflict, overload, , 
role-sets, perceptual-cognitive response, role- — 
sending and receiving, role-taking, ad infinitum, 
The treatise is interspersed with helpful diag- 
nostics, e.g. if phenomenon X exists in the 
organization, then outcomes Y, ... Yna are 
likely to occur. Goffman’s work is conspicuously 
absent from this section, however. 

Zalesnik, e¢# al. investigate the relationship 
between “Social Class, Occupation, and Mental 
Illness.” They paint a picture of a blissful 
bourgeoisie contrasted with a paranoid poletariat 
leading lives of quiet desperation. This paper 
is hamstrung by the premise from which it is 
launched: anyone who can hold a job cannot 
be mentally ill This is akin to the midwestern 
farmer’s definition of physical illness as the 
inability to get out of bed. They tend to ignore 
the merits of preventive medicine for the work- 
ing man in lieu of curative treatment -for the 
unemployed. They fail to recognize the dif- 
ference between functional and optimal health. 
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Not denying that developmental and con- 
stitutional factors are important, Eaton and 
Hostettler emphasize the manipulation of the 
occupational setting in order to reduce stress- 
ful factors in their paper on “Mental Health 
and the Capacity for Work.” Hamburger and 
Hess follow with a discussion on “Work Per- 
formance and Emotional Disorders.” Perhaps 
the most applied presentation was that of 
Warshaw and Phillips on a large variety of 
“Mental Health Programs in Occupational 
Settings.” They realistically appraise the prob- 
lems of union’s distrust of mental health pro- 
grams as an arm of management, and manage- 
ment’s resistance to sponsoring such programs. 

The poignant problem of defining mental 
illness and its etiology are the concern of Lesser 
and Kiev in their treatment of “Psychiatric 
Disability and Workmen’s Compensation.” 
Goldstone and Collins deal briefly with “Con- 
cepts of Vocational Rehabilitation.” DeCarlo’s 
final chapter focuses upon “Technological 
Change and Mental Health?” reminds us 
that “technology has lifted the nature of work 
from the back and the hands to the brain,” 
creating problems with increased leisure time. 
The paper is more platitudinous than profound, 
and evidences very little empathy with the role 
of the worker. Subsequently it undoes much 
. of what the other 82 participants set out to do. 

Weiner succinctly summarizes the burden 
of the conference: mental health should not 
become a nonorganizational end in itself, but the 
“product of sound administration and sound 
human relations.” Although the chapters are 
of uneven quality, this volume, taken in toto, 
is an important pioneering work. 


Soctotherapy and Psychotherapy, by MARSHALL 
EDELSON. Chicago, Ill.: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1970. 266 pp. $12.00. 


Davin L. ELLISON 
University of Pittsburgh 


The purpose of this book “is to provide 
sociotherapy as a treatment methodology with 
a theoretical foundation” (p. xvii). In contrast 
to psychotherapy, which focuses on the per- 
sonality, sociotherapy focuses on the social 
system (in this case, a psychiatric hospital) in 
which the individual is treated. It is Edelson’s 
contention that sociotherapy functions to sup- 
port and extend psychotherapy, the central 
treatment of the psychiatric hospital or thera- 
peutic community. 

According to Edelson, the chapters of the 
book are “exercises in the development of 
theory,” i.e., a conceptual model. Using Parsons’ 
four functional problems, he proposes a model 


for understanding systems ranging in scope 
from a hospital to a small group. This formula- 
tion distinguishes the psychiatric hospital from 
other systems in that “motivation” (the altera- 


-tion of internal psychological states of indi- 


viduals) and “integration” (the return of indivi- 
duals to society) are the primary functions. 

Four subsystems of the hospital are analyzed 
in terms of their contribution to the motiva- 
tion and integration functions of an ideal- 
typical psychiatric hospital. Several types of 
“strains” that can occur are discussed. These 
strains are seen as endemic in all organizations 
and are interpreted in terms of the value 
orientations and system requirements of the 
hospital 

Embedded in this discussion is a speculative 
polemic against the therapeutic community, 
described as a completely equalitarian organiza- 
tion. Edelson, who has lived with the problems 
of running a therapeutic community, presents 
an exaggerated picture of such an organization 
(e.g., “problem-solving breaks down,” “it’s 
unclear who is responsible for what”). He 
sees psychiatrists (“gifted professional per- 
sonnel”) as having “omnipotent strivings”’ for 
authority, and thus unable to adapt to a 
therapeutic community which allocates au- 
thority by achievement rather than ascription. 
This polemic against the therapeutic community 
and for a bureaucratic organization with a clear 
division of labor and authority is not based 
upon evidence comparing their therapeutic effec- 
tiveness. Rather, it is based on the author’s fear 
that the psychiatrist will be uncomfortable, that 
“he may ultimately find himself apathetic, har- 
ried, or dissatisfied and decide to leave the 
hospital for private practice” (p. 111). In 
other words, instead of changing the elitist 
values and training of psychiatrists, enabling 
them to cope with equalitarian organizations 
{therapeutic communities, citizens group, etc.), 
Edelson advocates maintaining the traditional, 
rigid bureaucracy of psychiatric hospitals. 

Next Edelson presents models for the organi- 
zation of a psychiatric hospital “based upon 
the explicit delegation of authority and re- 
sponsibility to persons and groups for the 
performance of specific, differentiated tasks 
or functions contributing to the achievement 
of the hospital’s primary goal; and the use of 
consultation mechanisms signifying recognition 
of both the conflicts between, and the inter- 
dependence of these tasks or functions” (p. 
119). In this detailed model Edelson carefully 
describes the function that every person and 
program should perform if the hospital is to 
operate smoothly, thus approaching the level 
of individual job descriptions. The daily, patient- 
staff Community Meeting is the central co- 
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ordinating meeting in the hospital, and a key 
focus for sociotherapy. Though it does not 


make decisions, it does make recommenda- - 


tions “on the grounds that’ one who carries 
the responsibility and is accountable for the 
consequences of any decision to implement 
it should have the authority to carry it out 
in his own way” (p. 157). The distinction 
between a group “recommendation” and group 
“decision” would seem to be exceedingly ob- 
scure in such a meeting. 

In Chapter 4 Edelson continues his polemic 
against the therapeutic community. He recog- 
nizes that these communities emphasize dif- 
ferent ways of treating the mentally ill, but 
again stresses the traditional centrality of 
psychotherapy and “the role of the hospital 
in helping the psychotherapist and patient per- 
form this (psychotherapeutic) function” (p. 
171). For Edelson, the therapeutic community 
is the locus for sociotherapy. He describes the 
value preferences of the therapeutic community, 
stressing its contributions to individual psycho- 
therapy and to the individual patient. He 
assumes that psychotherapy is an effective treat- 
ment, seeing it as the central subsystem of the 
psychiatric hospital to which all other sub- 
systems contribute (despite diagrams to the 
contrary). For those who don’t accept this 
assumption or who realize that individual 
psychotherapy is an impossibility in most large 
custodial hospitals, the therapeutic community 
may have greater relevance. 

For new psychiatrists willing to wade through 
this Parsonian bog, there may be some insights 
into life among the “gifted professionals” that 
will be helpful to one entering a psychiatric hos- 
pital for the first time. For older psychiatrists the 
book may provide interesting insights into the 
author’s past experience and present ideological 
position. For those concerned with the social sys- 
tem of the hospital, the emphasis upon sociother- 
apy as a legitimate psychiatric concern may add 
needed breadth to the psychiatric perspective. 
While administrators may have a gut feeling 
that the models will or will not work, the major 
defect is that the conceptual framework is not 
linked in a meaningful way to empirical findings. 


The Dynamics of Aggression: Indrutdual, Group, 
and International Analysis, edited by EDWIN 
I. MEGARGEE and Jack E. HoKkaANson. New 
York: Harper and Row, 1970. 271 pp. 
Paperbound. $3.95. 


Joan H. McGrars, IT 
Virginia Commonwealth University 


The purpose of the editors (both clinical 
psychologists) in presenting these eighteen selec- 


tions on violence is to give readers an overview 
of some of the major theories of aggression 
and some of the research that attempts to test 
these theories. The book is arranged in four 
sections: (1) “Theoretical Foundations”; (2) 
“The Dynamics of Aggression,” with subsections 
on “Instigation,’ ‘“Inhibitions,” and “External 
Stimulus Factors’; (3) “Aggression in Social 
Groups”; and (4) “International Aggression.” 
Each section and each selection is introduced by 
lucid editorial comments explaining content and 
intent. As the book progresses, the editors skill- 
fully relate each succeeding reading to what was 
previously covered and show how each con- 
tributes to the evolving theoretical discussion. 
Megargee and Hokanson write very clearly, and 
their comments will be quite helpful to students. 

The first section presents the thinking of 
Freud, Lorenz, Dollard, and Bandura. Freud and 
Lorenz hold that most of man’s aggression is in- 
nate. Dollard and Bandura argue that it is ac- 
quired during childhood. All are concerned with 
instigation—where does aggression originate? 
Freud’s ideas are presented within the context of 
his famous correspondence with Einstein written 
the year Hitler assumed power. Dollard’s (eż al.) 
1939 monograph is equally famous in that it is 
the theoretical base for much experimental re- 
search on the notion that aggression is always 
a consequence of frustration. Bandura. demon- 
strates that response to frustration depends on 
prior socialization and that the social psycho- 
logical conditions leading to the situation must 
be understood in order to understand aggres~ 
sive response. 

The remaining sections build on this base 
with a definite emphasis on the environmentalist 
or social learning view of aggression. Among 
the most notable selections are McCord’s work 
on familial correlates of aggression, Hovland 
and Sears’ study on correlation of Iynchings 
with economic indices, and Berkowitz and Le- 
Page’s findings that the presence of weapons 
elicits a higher level of individual aggressive 
response. The more sociological papers include 
Ransford’s study of participants in the Watts 
riot, Toch’s relevant work on violent interaction 
between police officers and civilians, Liberson 
and Silverman’s historical analysis of precipitat- 
ing conditions of race riots, and Sherif’s classic 
study of rivalry and frustration among a group, 
of boys at an experimental camp. 

The final section contains two selections which 
take a more global view of the problem of 
aggression. These are Frieband’s cross-national 
study of political stability using a sample of 84 
nations, and Etzioni’s interesting attempt to 
demonstrate (“The Kennedy Experiment”) that 
political leaders can apply the principles of the 
psychological theory which states that the 
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behavior of nations is basically the sam2 as 
that of persons. 

As with any collection of readings. one could 
ask why these selections and not others—such 
as the work of Wolfgang, Tilly, Janowitz, Rain- 
water, Clark, Wertham and some of the com- 
missioned reports for the Federal Government. 
The editors claim that they wanted to stimulate 
the reader to examine his own thinking on the 
problem and to present him with different 
theoretical positions. They have done this well, 
although they lean heavily toward a social- 
psychological approach. Only two of the read- 
ings are taken from sociological journals. Still, 
one wishing to assign his students a supple- 
mental reader on the dynamics of aggression 
would do well to examine this anthology. 


Nebraska Symposium on Motivation, 1669, 
edited by WILIAM J. Arnotp and Davip 
Levine. Lincoln, Neb.: University of 

_ Nebraska Press, 1969. 334 pp. Clothbound, 
$6.95. Paperbound, $3.25. 


SHALOM SCHWARTZ 
University of Wisconsin 


When they do not ignore individual motiva- 
tion, sociologists show a predilection for simple 
versions of learning and reinforcement thecry 
suitable for explaining behavior as externa-ly 
controlled, or of psychodynamic theory whirh 
emphasizes internalization of values and con- 
flicts from the social environment. The Nebraska 
Symposium provides an annual opportunity to 
confront developments and debate regarding 
-motivation theories in depth. Contributions to 
the symposium since its inception (1953), listed 
in the current volume, include many relevant 
to sociology. 
The 1969 volume contains three papers cn 
motivation and reinforcement in the experi- 
. mental psychology tradition, and three social 
psychological papers, tenuously related to moti- 
vation, which lack a common focus. The view, 
common among sociologists, that the main re- 
sult of providing incentives is to reinforce cr 

` shape specific behavior is contested in a paper 
by Dalbir Bindra. He proposes that the pris- 
ciple of reinforcement is a special case of the 
more fundamental principle of motivation; th2 
primary effect of a reinforcing event is to 
create a central motive state that energizes a 
wide variety of subsequent behavior. 

In a paper on secondary reinforcement, 
Edward Wike argues that secondary reinforcers 
influence both responses and central motives, 
but that they never become functionally auton- 


omous £ources of reward. He hypothesizes that 
secondary reinforcers retain their reward value 
only when they are reconditioned through oc- 
casional reassociation with primary reinforce- 
ments. Wike’s view implies that the reward 
potential of such reinforcers as social approval 
and personally held norms depends on their 
recurrent association with drive reduction in 
everyday settings. This may help explain why 
people moving between different environments 
can show substantial but often temporary shifts 
in behavior and norms. Of relevance for under- 
standing the durability of socialization out- 
comes is Wike’s suggestion that, in the absence 
of reconditioning, the effectiveness of secondary 
reinforcers persists longer if there was incon- 
sistency in their pairing with primary reinforcers 
during acquisition. The section concludes with 
a paper on the nature of reinforcement and 
reward by Roger Black. 

The first social psychological paper is Elliot 
Aronson’s discussion of his gain-loss theory of 
interperscnal attraction: increases in rewarding 
behavior from another person enhance liking 
for him more than invariant reward, and with- 
drawal oi rewarding behavior reduces liking 
more than invariantly negative behavior. Aron- 
son cites evidence that change in rewardingness 
has a greater impact than absolute amount of 
rewardingness because change induces anxiety 
modification and affects feelings of competence 
to influence others, but not because change 
suggests that an evaluator is more discerning. 
He also applies his theory provocatively to 
aspects of socialization and to relations among 
strangers, friends, and mates, though he over- 
looks the rewardingness of sheer acceptance 
and identity support provided by inmates. 

A model for analyzing the effects on social 
attitudes end behavior of unintended contacts 
with members of disliked (e.g. racial) groups 
is presented by Stuart Cook. The multiplicity 
of variables, absence of weighting, and paucity 
of relational principles in the model may limit 
its current use to classification. Cook’s first 
attempts to employ the model for explanation 
are ably critiqued in comments by Zimbardo. 
Most interesting is Cook’s discussion of an 
extraordinarily demanding, naturalistic labora- 
tory study examining the effects of five situa- 
tional conditions which are widely believed to 
foster favorable attitude change, based on field 
studies of interracial contacts (e.g. equal status, 
intimate personal contact). This study holds 
promise of clarifying the relative importance 
cf the five conditions and of revealing the 
Cependence of attitude change on particular 
combinations of them. 

Those interested in collective behavior and 
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the contemporary loosening of social constraints 
will find Philip Zimbardo’s “The Human Choice: 
Individuation, Reason and Order vs. Deindi- 
viduation, Impulse and Chaos” a stimulating 
essay. Claiming that laboratory research has 
usually neglected the uniquely human qualities 
of volition, commitment, and acceptance of 
responsibility in its search for general laws 
of behavior control, Zimbardo argues that varia- 
tion in these very qualities may account for 
such socially important behavior as the destruc- 
tion of self and others, riots, and mob violence. 
He presents a model of the deindividuation 
process, including in part such input variables 
as anonymity and altered time perspective, 
which produce minimization of self-observation 
and of concern for social evaluation, leading in 
turn to irrational, high-intensity, self-reinforc- 
ing behavior uncontrolled by the usual dis- 
criminative stimuli. To evaluate concepts and 
relations from the model, Zimbardo discusses 
innovative laboratory and field experiments 
of anonymity and aggression, and presents ob- 
servations on vandalism, drug use, hypnotism, 
and social customs of both shock and illustra- 
tive value. He concludes by calling for the 
development of institutionalized means both to 
maximize individuation and personal uniqueness 
in American society and to provide special 
opportunities for deindividuated experience. 


Assumptions of Soctal Psychology, by ROBERT 
E. Lana. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1969. 179 pp. Paperbound. $3.45. 


ANNABELLE B. Motz 
The American University 


In the concluding paragraph to his book, 
Lana states that his summary of Marshall 
McLuhan’s ideas in the preceding five pages 
was undertaken to “indicate the kind of ap- 
proach that is possible without benefit of the 
experimental method or of the careful, logical 
techniques of a scientific theoretician.. Mc- 
Luhan’s techniques lie somewhere near the 
convergence of literature, history, and science. 
They convince the present author, at least, that 
these areas are more related for practical pur- 
poses than many psychologists may be willing 
to concede” (p. 167). On this popular note, 
so reflective of today’s search for “relative- 
ness,” a brief, scholarly, carefully written ac- 
count of major theories in social psychology 
closes, almost coming full circle to Hume, the 
student of literature, author of historical and 
philosophical volumes, and advocate of empiri- 
cism | 
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Since Lana is concerned only with assump- 


tions bearing on causality, he discusses the 


theories of cause and effect espoused by Hume 
and Kant in Part I. He takes issue with the 
widely-held point of view that these two men 
epitomize polar routes of development in social 
psychology. His argument is that Kant faced 


the issue of the nature of necessity in causal ` 


relations which Hume had not been able to do. 
Lana then traces considerations of the views 


of Hume and Kant in the positions of B. Rus- 


sell, R. B. Braithwaite, and E. Mach. 

In Part II, Lana classifies the approaches of 
selected scientists into (a) functional reductive 
theories (Skinner and Helson); (b) holistic 
theories (Koffka, Lewin, Krech and Crutchfield, 
Asch, and Newcomb); (c) analytic and instinc- 
tual theories (Freud, Horney, Lorenz); and 
(d) cognitive dissonance (Festinger). There js 
a careful analysis of each approach and its 
implicit assumptions in terms of the reduci- 
bility of its major concepts to elements and 
its lineage to Hume and/or Kant. Then in Part 
TII he examines the relationship between 
theories and research strategies, stressing that 
the differentiation between the two is im- 
portant—and frequently overlooked. He con- 
cludes with a criticism of approaches that do 
not get at the “why” of human behavior, 
theories that treat causation as constant con- 
junction, “noncontradicted repetitions of two 
events” (p. 18). He advocates by-passing the 
extremism of functional-reductionism and of 
holism by seeking the best of both to decipher 
predictive factors in social activity. Ergo, he 
turns to McLuhan as an example of someone 
who provides a basis for insightful, relevant 
perspectives that may provide the ideas that 
“possibly can be tested within the framework 
of experimental and theoretical modes of 
thinking” (p. 167). 

The author should be credited for delving 
into an area of social psychological examina- 
tion of prime importance, i.e., the cause-and- 


£ 


effect assumptions that underlie basic ap- 


proaches to the study of the individual in the 
group. Further, not only does he direct our 
attention to the implicit assumptions, but he 
places them in a historical perspective—as 
derivatives from Hume and Kant—and he goes 
beyond by noting the methodological consisten- 
cles and inconsistencies. In addition, as pre- 
viously stated, the presentation is well- 
organized. 

However, the whole book is strained by the 
attempt to clearly delineate differences be- 
tween Hume and Kant, and by the attempt to 
select social psychologists who can be differen- 
tiated as being influenced by the empirical 
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a posteriori notions of Hume or the a priori 
perspectives of Kant. Throughout the book 
Lana strains to reduce the complexity of the 
ideas of various social psychologists to a few 
major “elements” (cause, necessary connections, 
inductions, etc.); but he constantly has to 
point out that the perspectives discussed con- 
tain elements of ambiguity. Decisive discinc- 
tions are difficult to come by. The result is a 
confusion of terminology, abstruseness, and 
circumlocution. This is glaringly illustratec bv 
‘a definition of social psychology necessitating 
an apology for the inclusion of Skinner. Again, 
confusion is evidenced when, in explaining the 
meaning of holism and reductionism, Lana 
uses gestaltism as an example of the latter, but 
in the discussion of causality refers to it zs a 
prime example of the former. 

In light of Lana’s interest in science and his 
obvious admiration for the potential contribu- 
tions of the literary artist, McLuhan, and com- 
mon sense notions for explaining and predicting 
behavior, one wonders at the lack of the socio- 
logical perspective. There is no mention of socio- 
logical social psychologists, not a single reference 
to G. H. Mead, Stryker, Deutscher, Cooley, 
Strauss, Clausen, Becker, or Blumer! Obviously, 
Lana has restricted his investigations to the 
work of modern social psychologists who are 
affiliated with psychology departments and to 
persons of psychoanalytic persuasion. This in 
itself would not be so bad if it were not for 
the fact that he turns to McLuhan as a creative 
genius in relating the structure of modern 
society to the psychology of the individual. 

This book may be useful to students in the 
philosophy of science and in advanced courses in 
social psychology and sociological theory for (a) 
tracing the development of ideas over centuries; 
(b) directing attention to assumptions that wn- 
derlie social research; (c) providing a model for 
systematic, careful investigation including fairly 
meaningful clarifying summaries and charts; 
and (d) familiarizing sociology and social psy- 
chology students with the work of various philos- 
ophers and psychologists. In addition, it provides 
a model for someone to replicate the study in 
order to reappraise and reasses the elleged 
“ assumptions of social psychology. 


` An Introduction to Social Psychology, by JAMES 
A. SCHELLENBERG. New York: Random 
House, 1970. 324 pp. $8.95. 


ARTHUR F. CLAGETT 
Stephen F. Austin State University 


This concise volume is a challenging additior. 
to the ever-increasing number of undergraduate 


textbooxs in social psychology. Schellenberg 
dares to be different. Subject matter is organ- 
ized around seven major topics instead of the 
customary practice of expounding upon all 
topics zelevant to the discipline. 

Each of the first six major topics is elaborated 
in three reasonably related chapters that are fol- 
lowed, in each case, by a chapter devoted to “Re- 
view and Discussion.” The major topics are ag- 
gression, social influence, attitude change, 
affiliation, groups, and secial norms. The book 
ends with a three and one-half page piece on 
“Culture and Personality,” followed by an ap- 
pended “A Brief History of Social Psychology” 
(6 pages). Highlighted within the various chap- 
ters are “theoretical” and “methodological” 
pointers which concisely explain important con- 
cepts. 

This Look is not, however, faultless. First, 


insufficient attention is given to orienting the | 


student to the structure, function, and measure- 
ment of attitudes before launching upon 
analysis of “attitude change.” Second, most of 
the Jaboratory studies cited in the discussion of 
attitude change (Chapters 10 and 11) should 
be regarded at best as investigations of incipient 
attitude formation. Such transitory “experi- 
mental” situations do not provide sufficient ex- 
perience zor the formation of an attitude, “a 
relatively enduring evaluative orientation toward 
some object of experience” (p. 96). Third, 
throughout the book there tends to be a bias 
toward “tehaviorism,” to the extent that empiri- 
cal studies devoted to testing principles of 
symbolic interactionism are consistently ex- 
cluded. For instance, no coverage is given to the 
reference group concept on which Sherif and 
others have done so much competent research. 
Fourth, a 1938 study by Donald MacKinnon is 
cited to support the author’s notions concern- 
ing the psychological development of conscience 
(see pp. 269-270), but entirely omitted is 
a more pertinent 1966 study by Clark and 
Tifft which clearly negates MacKinnon’s find- 
ings. Finaliy, the author’s discussion of group 
structure (p. 233) would be enhanced through 
analysis of group social organization in terms of 
role-status relationships, rather than simply 
cautioning that group structure is only “in 
part the product of social exchange.” Social 
status (i.e., position in group structure), how- 
ever, is not even discussed. 


The foregoing criticisms are intended only as 


constructive evaluation of a generally superior 
textbook which is recommended for introduc- 
tory courses in social psychology. 
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SIMSOC: Simulated Society, by WILLIAM A. 
Gamson. New York: The Free Press, 1969. 
Instructor’s Manual, 29 pp. Participant’s 
Manual, 108 pp. $3.95. 


Star Power, by R. Gary Smerts. La Jolla, 
Calif.: Simile IT, 1969. 16 pp. $25.00. 


STAN R. NIKKEL 
University of Maryland 


Contemporary social scientists have generally 
been exposed to classroom simulations. If by 
now they have not seen them “played,” they 
have at least had the opportunity to learn of 
them. Indeed, within the last year a journal 


. devoted to “simulations and games” has ap- 


peared, 

Teachers of high school and college youth 
have had a number of alternative simulations 
available, depending upon subject matter, 
sophistication of students, and facilities. Soci- 
ologists have been more than fortunate in hav- 
ing some simulations and their integration into 
course work described in the Sociologist and at 
a special seminar during the last ASA meeting. 

The two games cited here are appropriate 
for sociology classes. They overlap to some 
degree, but are complementary rather than re- 
dundant. They vary in classtime required, in 
length of play period, and in sophistication. 

Power, distribution of wealth, class structure, 
authority, deviance, social control, formal 
organizations, voluntary associations, and leader- 
ship are all concepts with which SEMSOC deals. 
Depending upon the orientation and goals of 
the instructor, the game can be utilized in many 
classes. I have used it most extensively with 
urban sociology and urban studies courses, al- 
though I have seen it used well with intro- 
ductory sociology. It is highly appropriate for 
stratification and ‘political sociology courses. 

The game “parts” are an Instructor’s Manual 
anda Participant’s Manual. The latter is required 
of each player, for it includes rules, readings, 
and forms which he will need in order to play 
successfully. The instructor is given complete 
directions for setting up the game, dividing the 
players into groups, setting up the parameters of 
the society, and distributing the wealth. The 
players are given “simbucks” to spend, “travel 
tickets,” and “subsistence tickets” in variable 
ratios, depending upon the size of the class (20 
to 60) and the characteristics of the society the 
instructor wishes to simulate. The organiza- 
tional roles and wealth are distributed, varying 
in dispersal, concentration, and scarcity, in a 
manner which has formal organizations operat- 
ing at the same time as informal networks 
develop. Examples of the former are basic and 
innovative industries, political parties, employee 


interests, Mass media, and the judicial council. 

The game roles are minimally structured and 
left to the participants to initiate. Once play 
has begun, the instructor oversees it, takes what- 
ever notes he wishes to utilize later in discus- _ 
sions, and prohibits the breaking of certain rules 
such as “physical: laws.” It is wise for the 
instructor to enlist the help of an assistant or 
a student who has played before to help in the 
collection of tickets and the monitoring of © 
forms completed by the participants. (A weak- 
ness of the game is the multitude of forms 
which occasionally leads to confusion.) A few, 
calculations are necessary between rounds in 
order to determine the “national indicators” 
(the soundness of the society), the participants 
who are “dead,” and to prepare for the continua- 
tion of the game. 

Star Power is best played with 18 to 40 
participants. The class members are divided 
into squares, circles, and triangles. Wealth is 
distributed unevenly and to some extent ran- 
domly, and it is not long into the game before 
some persons have considerably more wealth 
and eventually more power than others to 
affect the outcome of the game. Players, holding 
hands, negotiate with other players to trade 
chips (wealth); and the result in terms of 
points becomes the criterion for transferring 
them among groups. As some members become 
powerful within the society, they tend to make 
self-serving rules. Their actions as well as the 
response of the other members are fertile for 
post-game discussion. 

Star power is clearly a game of power, 
stratification, class, alienation, and associated 
concepts. It can easily be integrated with 
SIMSOC or replace it if time and facilities 
permit.. If a choice has to be made, SIMSOC 
is the more sophisticated of the two and, there- , 
fore, more pregnant with opportunities for 
future class discussion and illustration. On the 
other hand, the simplicity of Star Power recom- | 
mends it to the teacher new at simulation. Star 
Power requires that the instructor have some 
assistance, for there are manipulations which 
should be done while the game is being played, 
and it depends upon rapid and spontaneous ~ 
actions. 

The equipment of Star Power are plastic 
symbols which the participants wear and plastic 
chips representing wealth. A blackboard is 
recommended. The game should be played in 
one period of time without interruption. Two 
hours should be enough time. It can be played 
in the regular classroom if there is room for 
the participants to walk around. However, it can 
be noisy. 

SIMSOC should be played over a period of 
time. Gamson suggests a minimum of three 
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times for the development of a sufficient degree 
of organization. Six times appears to be aver- 
age. I certainly agree with the minimum, far 
less than three sessions proves practically worth- 
less. It is suggested that the sessions be two 
hours in length, although I have used the game 
in a fifty-minute class, This game can utilize a 
classroom with four groups meeting at the 
corners and the instructor and assistant collect- 
ing tickets in the center. The optimal facility 
is one in which the groups meet in different 
rooms. 
` It should be noted that the Participant’s 
Manual for SIMSOC has a collection of read- 
ings dealing with the use of games, contemporary 
and classical writings on social order, and the 
processes of conflict and control. These can be 
used to supplement other text materials. Their 
advantage is the appropriateness to processes 
.and concepts involved im the game. Star 
Power’s instruction manual lists bibliographic 
sources appropriate to that game. Both games 
have suggestions for the follow-up discussions. 
Games such as Star Power and SIMSOC can 
be highly refined teaching techniques at the 
high school and university levels. However, 
their use requires preparation which the instruc- 
tor must be willing to make. A game should be 
integrated propitiously into the course. The 
instructor must become familiar with the 
game’s objectives and rules, use it at the ap- 
propriate time, and introduce it to the class 
in the context of the subject matter. The final 
part of a game is not ‘the cessation of playing 
but the discussion which follows. It is here that 
the instructor can call for observations from 
the players, discussion of alternatives, and 
illustrations of the subject matter. The discus- 
sion is all the more meaningful, for the class 
members themselves have in some degree simu- 
lated their society. 


The Relevance of Sociology, edited by Jack D. 
‘Dovuctas. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1970. 233 pp. Paperbound. $2.65. 


Introductory Sociology:. Selected Readings for 
the College Scene, by Fuap BAALI and CLIF- 
TON D. Bryant. Chicago Ol.: Rand McNally 
and Co., 1970. 569 pp. Paperbound. $6.95. 


Sociological Essays and Research: Introductery 
Readings, edited by CHARLES H. ANDERSON. 
Homewood, Ill.: The Dorsey Press, 1970. 
379 pp. Paperbound. $4.50. 


HL LEON ABRAMS, JR. 
Bloomfield College 


These introductory readers to sociology are 
collections of articles or excerpts from larger 


works by accomplished scholars in sociology. 
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They are attempts to communicate with -the 
novice in a manner relevant to his life and the 
contemporary world; and,-actually, each of these 
textbooks accomplishes its goal surprisingly 
well. The major difference in the three books 
is one cf quantity rather than quality. For ex- 
ample, Douglas has only ten contributors, in- 
cluding himself, whereas Anderson has thirty- 
two and Baali and Bryant have fifty-one. 

Anderson and Baali and Bryant preface their 
chapters within linking commentaries. There is 
little duplication of articles; both Douglas and 
Anderson begin with Mills’ The Sociological 
Imagintiion; each also includes a selection from 
John Kenneth Galbraith’s The New Industrial 
State. Anderson selected one article by Hans 
Gerth erd C. Wright Mills; Anderson and Baali 
and Bryant both have an article by Robin 
Williams, and Edward Suchman, 

Of the three texts, Baali and Bryant comes 
closest to being a self-contained textbook; 
Anderson is second in such a rating, while 
Douglas is primarily supplementary. All the 
editors have selections clearly illustrating so- 
ciology as a scientific pursuit attempting to un- 
derstand society in this technetronic age. 

The selections are excellent, and each of the 
books illustrates the relevance of sociology as 
a legitimate, dynamic, and pertinent social sci- 
ence. Douglas wisely states in his own article 
that “the ability of sociologists to understand 
the non-absolutist (or socially problematic) 
meanings of ‘social problems,’ ‘solutions’ and 
all related phenomena should give them a great 
advantaze over absolutist thinkers who are too 
firmly grounded in their own ‘political groups 
to understand such phenomena. (. ... this is 
contingent upon sociologists’ not choosing to 
ground themselves in narrow political interest 
groups. )”” 

Any one of these “post-Berkeley” readers can 
be a valuable asset in a first course in sociology. 


Mirror of Man: Readings of Sociology: and 
Literature, edited by JANE DABAGHIAN. Bos-. 
ton, Mass.: Little, Brown and Co., 1970. 567 
pp. Paperbound. $5. 95. 


The Sociclogy of the Possible, edited i RıcH- 
ARD OFSHE. Englewood Cliffs, N. J:i: Pren- 
tice-Hal, 1970. 391 pp. Clothbound, . $8.50. 
Paperbound, $4.95. i 


Wurm J. WILSON 
Universiy of Massachusetts, Amherst 


Both editors have committed themselves to- 
developing and organizing materials designed 
not only to excite the student and encourage 
the use of his imagination, but also to provide 
an adequaże basis for comprehending social phe- 
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nomena. These two volumes are similar in one 
major respect: they incorporate readings, in- 
cluding popular fiction, not restricted to for- 
mally recognized sociological works. They are 
quite dissimilar, however, in the manner in 
which the readings are organized and intro- 
duced. Mirror of Man is a large volume of 
nineteen chapters (each of which covers a rec- 
ognized substantive area in sociology, e.g., strati- 
fication, deviant behavior, power and revolution) 
and an Epilogue (entitled “Science as a Go- 
lem”). The first selection of each chapter is a 
brief statement drawn from the works of well 
known scholars, mainly sociologists such as 
Weber, Mills and Wirth, followed by readings 
from contemporary magazines and popular 
books written by such eminent and capable 
writers as Kosinski, Updike, Sinclair, Cleaver, 
Orwell, Faulkner, Vonnegut, Malamud, and 
Joyce, to mention a few. 

Unlike many readers in the field, the selec- 
tions in each chapter are preceded by a lengthy 
introduction (there are roughly 145 pages of 
introductory statements) attempting to relate 
the readings to a conceptual framework. How- 
ever, the introductions tend to detract from, 
rather than add to, the quality of this an- 
thology. Specifically, the writing style is rather 
didactic with a much-too-heavy emphasis on 
definitions of sociological terms at the expense 
of a comprehensive interpretation and expla- 
nation of the readings. Because the readings 
in each chapter are not consistently integrated 
within the introduction it is difficult at times 
to determine the rationale for including some 
of them. Finally, the selective focus of some 
of the conceptual frameworks can be chal- 
lenged, e.g., the sole use of the caste model 
~—which ignores many dynamic and essential 
aspects of America’s racial problems—to ac- 
count for black-white confrontations and the 
failure to stress the significance of structural 
opportunities when discussing individual mo- 
bility. 

This book, nonetheless, should prove useful 
to the instructor of introductory sociology who 
chooses to use! the several excellent readings 
to illustrate and apply sociological principals. 
In the process he may find it helpful to intro- 
duce, wherever appropriate, alternative frame- 
works for interpreting, explaining, and select- 
ing articles other than those presented in this 
anthology. 

The Sociology of the Possible contains read- 
ings drawn largely, but not exclusively, from 
modern science-fiction novels. The readings af- 
ford the reader the. opportunity to consider 
alternative ways in which societies may be or- 
ganized and/or undergo change, and the manner 
in which individuals in a given society react or 
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adapt to possible social arrangements. Covering 
the major substantive areas of sociology and 
identified in terms of these subdivisions, each 
selection is prefaced by a brief but compre- 
hensive introduction relating a sociological prin- 
ciple to the article and serving to increase the 
reader’s curiosity about the .article. The arti- 
cles themselves are uniformly interesting, and 
include selections ranging from the classics 
(Plato’s Republic and More’s Utopia) to mod- 
ern science fiction novels such as Keyes’ Flow- 
ers for Algernon, Harrison’s The Streets of 
Ashkelon, Skinners Walden Two, Huxley’s 
Brave New World, Asimov’s Caves of Steel, 
and several others. The book is undoubtedly 
relevant for sociology of literature classes, but 
it may prove even more useful for courses in 
introductory sociology. In an age where teach- 
ers are increasingly challenged to present 
materials that are thought-provoking, interest- 
ing, and yet sociologically relevant, The Soct- 
ology of the Possible is one of the significant Te- 
cent publreeteone: in the field. 


The Study of Society, by BLAINE E. MERCER 
and Jutes J. WANDERER. Belmont, Calif. 
Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1970. 515 pp. No 
price indicated. 

Man and Society, by SAMUEL H. JAMESON. 
Totowa, N. J. Littlefield, Adams and Co., 
1969. 191 pp. Paperbound. $1.75. 


The Emergence of Society, by CHARLES K. 
WARRINER. Homewood, Ill.: Dorsey Press, 
1970. 163 pp. Paperbound. College price, 
$2.50. 

FRANZ ADLER 
California State College, Los Angeles 


The readings of college texts in introductory 
sociology is generally painful, to say the least. 
It is next to miraculous. that so many young 
people, after having been subjected to the in- 
coherent inanities and the concentrated bore“ 
dom of these productions, still remain in the 
field. It is less surprising that, no matter -in 
which year of their undergraduate studies they 
are asked what the term “sociology” might de- 
notate, they: rémain mute for the lack of an 
answer. 

Two of the above titles are introductory texts. 
The Mercer and Wanderer text is the weightier, 
but contains the most inept presentation of the 
scientific method this reviewer has encountered. 
In defining sociology, the authors fall back on 
the old dodge of “what kinds of studies the 
specialists in this field actually make.” The 
difference between nomothetic and idiographic 
disciplines (sociology and history) seems un- 
known to.them; neither are they aware of the 
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difference in paradigms separating the social 
sciences from each other. To say that the sub- 
ject matter of sociology “is the behavior of 
individuals and groups of individuals” does net 
differentiate it from psychology or any other 
behavioral science. Thus, there appears no good 
reason why any particular topic is included ia 
or excluded from the book or the field. 

A few details must suffice to characterize the 
rest of the opus. On page 132, rationality and 
irrationality are used as value terms rather than 
as concepts for classifying the choices of means 
for ends with reference to their effectiveness as 
seen by the actor, Data relating social class to 
educational achievement of American students 
come from 1942 and 1949, It is stated that 
times have changed but that there “is reason to 
believe” that there still exists a relationship be- 
tween class and educational achievement. What 
is the point in citing such outdated data—just 
that other texts have cited them before? 


~ 


< The discussion of both the American and the 


Chinese family is steeped in a sort of roman- 
ticism that undoubtedly means more to the 
parents of today’s students than to the stu- 
dents themselves. On page 264 the church is 


- confused with or at least remains undifferen- 


tiated from the institution of religion. Further- 
more, “religion itself is a product of rational 
man,” but “religious behavior is not rational 
behavior.” That the distinction between re- 
ligion and magic must be found by a sociologist 
in social approval vs. social disapproval and 
nowhere else has not been discovered by the 
authors. Religion as such is said to have no dys- 
functions (p. 271). Have the authors ever heard 
of the end of Aztec society and the function of 
religion in its collapse—to mention only a re- 
ligion in which the authors are unlikely to have 
a stake? On page 342 the American adventure in 
Vietnam is designated as serving “the national 
military security,’ without a word of further 


‘explanation of this at least controversial as- 


sertion. On page 345 the reader is told that “the 
fundamental idea in the democratic ideology 
is personal freedom from fear.” Somehow, this 
seems a rather narrow view of the subject; a 
well-ordered despotism which respects the rights 
of citizens does not thereby become a democ- 


` racy thereby. In the index the listing “Howard 


Becker” refers to both the late Howard Becker 
of Wisconsin and the live Howard S. Becker. I 
could go on but won’t. The drawings illustra:- 
ing the book are very bad artistically—which 
may or may not be excusable in a sociology 
text. But they also fail to clarify or elucidate 
the text. a 

Jameson’s book, commendable for its brevity, 
reads like the revival of a text from about 1930. 
There are about 50 pages devoted to biology 
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and archeology as well as physical anthropol- 
ogy. The treatment of the scientific method is 
astonishmg: “Rightly or wrongly, the basis of 
any science is the presence of datum... .” 
“The data must offer possibilities for predic- 
tion.” “The absence of uttering value judgments 
is the essence of scientific methodology.” When 
several mecessary qualities of data have been 
listed, everything that needs saying seems to 
have been said on the subject. 

Cultur2 is identified as technology, but never- 
theless referred to as the “superorganic.” “The 
late Proiessor Sumner” is referred to as if he 
had died just the night before last. In discuss- 
ing natural law, the distinction between the de- 
scriptive law of nature and a normative law 
of nature is completely lost. The discussion of 
folkways, mores, and institutions is characterized 
by a confusion of function and purpose. 

A paragraph headed “Premature Death of the 
Preservers of Conservatism” does not teach us 
anything about such early deaths. The next 
section “Ascendancy of the Aged,” tells us that 
“in every field of human endeavor the old guard 
has suceeded in maintaining society as is.” The 
absence ef value utterance so highly stressed 
at the outset is exemplified presumably in the 
following “certain persons ... suggest changes 
in the form of marital relations, such as ‘trial’ 
and ‘companionate’ marriages, celibacy, etc. 
Those wko suggest such forms of behavior 
certainly are monkeyers with the established 
order.” Is it really true that “social psychology” 
is the same as “social interaction” or “collective 
behavior,” as Jameson asserts (p. 125)? Is it 
true that communism can be defined simply as 
“an increese in government, if carried to the 
limit of governmental control over all human 
activities’? Do communists really believe (and 
others not) that man when unrestrained is by 
nature corruptible”? The discussion of race is 
out of date and pussyfooting. Some of the 
shortcomings of this little volume are undoubt- 
edly due to the brevity enforced by the format. 
Others aren’t. 

Warrine-’3 volume is not an introduction to 
sociology but rather a brief statement of the 
ideology generally known as symbolic inter- 
actionism. The author, of course, is unaware of 
the accepted meaning of the term ideology” 
(see p. 38). Knowingly or unknowingly, the 
symbolic-irteractionist view tends to be pro- 
posed and/or accepted because of its content of 
religious remnants (the essential difference be- 
tween man and all the rest of creation, the dis- 
tinction between body and spirit, free will), and 
without any regard to the testability and even 
observability of the basic assumptions. Evi- 
dence, if that is what it is to be called, is 
provided Ly references to works of fiction 
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rather than to empirical research. What em- 
pirical studies are quoted could be interpreted 
in terms of any psychological theory as well 


_as the one chosen by the author. Why all acts 


are said to be norms remains unexplained (p. 
137). An attitude is defined as a recognition of 
“what I did’ (Ibid.). Social relations seem 
to be equated to roles (p. 142). Not being a 


believer, this reviewer finds little to recom- 
mend this book. But, no doubt, the true be- 
liever will find it uplifting and enjoyable. 

Summing up for all three of these volumes: 
they should not be Jeft where children can reach 
them. At least not if these innocent children are 
supposed to become the sociologists of the fu- 
ture. 
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WORKING CLASS COMMUNISM IN WESTERN Pens 
Senter OR NONRATIONAL * 


WALTER KORPI 
University of Stocksolm 
ce 
American Sociological Review 1971, Vol. 36 (December) :971-984 


The theovies of Communist voting among workers suggested by Lipset and Allardt assume 
that party choice among working-class Communists is in whole or in. part nonrational. 
These theories are analyzed and compared with a voting model of the Downsian type, which 
assumes that voting is determined by rational choice on the bases of the relative utility to 
the worker of the policies that the parties stand for. A review of data pertaining to Lipset’s 
hypothesic that authoritarianism is the variable underlying working class Communism fails 
to give support for this assumption. Some crucial correlations interpreted by Lipset as sup- 
porting his theory are probably spurious and caused by demograkic facters. Data also fail 
to suppor: Allardt’s theory of anomie as the key variable behind “emerging” Communism. 
It seems dossible to interpret available data on Communist sympathies among workers in 


Western Europe in terms of a simple model assuming rational, self-interested voters. 


RECURRING problem in many areas of 

social sciences has to do with the rela- 

tive merits of causal theories stressing 
rational choice among alternative courses of 
action on the basis of considerations of 
utility versus theories emphasizing ideologi- 
cal factors like values, beliefs and personal- 
ity needs. Wi:hin political sociology the 
study of voting is one area where this ques- 
tion arises. Some (e.g., Parsons, 1959) advo- 
cate theories where voting in general is seen 
as nonrational behavior. Others (e.g., 
Downs, 1957; Key, 1966) have advanced 
theories of voting on the assumption that 
voters choose rationally ‘among parties on 
the basis of the relative utility to them of 


*This paper is part of a research project on 
labor unions and Industrial conflict supported by 
the Bank of Sweden Tercentendry Fund. A pre- 
liminary version was presented at the VII Nordic 
Congress of Sociology in Turku in June 1970. 
I wish to thank Olof Frandén, who gave generous 
and valuable criticism of the manuscript; Bengt 
Abrahamsson, Gösta Carlsson and Robert Ericson, 
who contributed helpful comments; Karin Busch, 
of the Swedish Institute of Opinion Studies (SIFO), 
who made material available- for secondary analyses. 
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the policies the parties stand for. Theories | 
assuming rationality seem to be particularly 


' scarce for the more “unusual” types of po- 


litical issues such as Communist voting, Mc- 
Carthyism, fluoridation referendums and the 
student revolt. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss 
the question of rationality in the area of 
Communist voting among workers. Two dif- 
ferent theories of Communist voting, that of 
Lipset (1959:Chaps. 2 and 4) and of 
Allardt (1964a), assume that it is in whole 
or in part nonrational. These two theories 
will be analyzed and compared with a 
model which assumes rational choice on 
the basis of the relative utility to the voter - 
of alternative party policies. As a step 
towards an evaluation of the theories, some 
hypotheses derived from them will be sub- 
jected to an empirical test. 

' Although for the purpose of this paper 
Communist voting is treated as a relatively 
uniform type of behavior, it should be kept 
in mind that this is a simplification. In order 
to narrow down the range of variation, ‘the 
discussion is here limited to Communism 
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in the democracies of Western Europe since 
World War II. Furthermore, the discussion 
is restricted to workers earning their liveli- 
hood through the mechanisms of the labor 
market and does not necessarily apply to 
self-employed persons, e.g. independent farm- 
ers. 
. Rationality is here defined in terms of 
choice between means. According to this 
“economic” definition, a rational person is 
one “who moves towards his goal in a way 
which, to the best of his knowledge, uses 
the least possible input of scarce resources 
per unit of valued output” (Downs, 1957:5). 


THEORIES OF WORKING-CLASS COMMUNGM 


(a) Lipset: Political extremism and work- 
ing-class authoritarianism 

Among sociologists, the most influentizl 
theory of working-class Communism has 
probably been Lipset’s (1959:Chaps. 2 and 
4).1 In contrast to Parsons, Lipset regards 
voting in general as rational. He sees the 
distribution of wealth as the most important 
source of interest conflicts in industrialized 
societies and regards voting as the dems- 
cratic translation of the class struggle. Al- 
though Lipset views left voting as a response 
to group needs (Lipset, 1959:Chap. 7), ne 
makes a clear distinction between voting for 
a reformist left party of the Social Dero- 
. cratic type and voting for Communist parties. 
While voting for reformist left parties ep- 
parently is determined by the correspon- 
dence between the economic self-interests of 
the workers and the policies of the parties, 


another factor is introduced to explain Cam- ' 


munist voting. The social and economic con- 
ditions under which the lower strata are 
living create authoritarian personality struc- 
tures among the workers. This makes the 
workers “more likely than other strata to 
prefer extremist movements which suggest 
easy and quick solutions to social problems 
and have a rigid outlook” (Lipset, 1959: 
100). The decisive factor accounting for 
` Communist voting is thus that the “intransi- 
gent and intolerant aspects of Commumist 
ideology” (Lipset, 1959:100) satisfy the 
personality needs of the authoritarian work- 


i For an early theoretical critic of Lipset, see 
Miller and Reissman, 1961. 
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ers. The structure of Lipset’s argument ap- 
pears to be that there is a causal chain 
going from the social and economic condi- 
tions of the lower strata to party preferences 
via a personality varichle: authoritarianism. 

But the authoritarian personality struc- 
ture does not necessarily make workers 
vote Communistic. Rather, it predisposes 
them to choose the least complex alternative 
(Lipset, 1959:122-123). In countries where 
the Communist party is large, it represents 
the least complex alternative, whereas in 
countries where the party is small, the re- 
formist mass parties are the least complex 
alternative. This is because such small ex- 
tremist parties usually present the fairly 
complex intellectual argument that in the 
long run they wili be strengthened by 
tendencies inherent in the economic system. 
This hypothesis is then tested and, accord- 
ing to Lipset, supported by data on the 
differences in worker support for Communist 
parties between countries where the party 
is small (Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Can- 
ada, Brazil and Great Britam) and coun- 
tries where it is large. Also, comparative 
international data on the correlations be- 
tween the average wealth of a country and 
the size of the Communist party are inter- 
preted by Lipset (1959:61) as supporting 
his thesis. 


(b) AHardt: Anomie and emerging Com- 
munism 


Allardt’s (1964a, 1964b, 1966) theory of 
Communist voting is based on intensive 
studies of the role of the Communist party 
in Finnish politics. He views political be- 
havior as determined by the outcome of 
exchange processes as evaluated by the par- 
ticipants. Equality or justice is the aspect 
of exchange relationships which determines 
whether conflicts will emerge. Allardt’s 
theory is thus basically rational in that it 
assumes that the self-interests of persons 
guide their choice among political alterna- 
tives. Communist voting is, however, partly 
excluded from this assumption of rationality. 

Allardt’s (1964a) theory of Communist 
voting is a general theory of solidarity and 
conflicts of legitimacy in society. It is built 
on Durkheim’s concepts of anomie and di- 
vision of labor. The central hypotheses are 


My 
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we 
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based on the interaction between two dichot- 


- omized variables: division of labor and pres- 


sures towards uniformity. 

Allardt takes the support for the Com- 
munist party as his main indicator of both 
the absence of solidarity and presence of 
legitimacy conflicts in non-Communist socie- 
ties. He makes a distinction between two 
types of Communism: traditional and emerg- 
ing. Traditional Communism occurs im situ- 
ations of coercion, i.e., in societies with high 
division of labor where inequality, by re- 
stricting the freedom of movement, has 
effects similar to those of strong pressures 
towards umiformity (Allardt, 1964a:84). 
Emerging Communism, on the other hand, 
occurs in anomic societies, i.e., those charac- 
terized by low division of labor and low 
pressures towards uniformity. 

The typical traditional Communism is 
found in the industrialized towns and cities 
of southwestern Finland, where the Socialist 
parties have long traditions. Emerging Com- 
munism, on the other hand, is found in the 
northeastern part of Finland, which until 
recently has been dominated by agriculture 
and forestry, but is now undergoing rapid 
social change. Allardt’s theory holds that 
traditional Communism is rational and in- 
strumental, being a response to social in- 
equality, but that emerging Communism is 
nonrational. Communist voting in areas with 
emerging Communism “may be regarded 
more as an emotional protest than as an act 
serving clearly defined political goals” (Al- 
lardt, 1964a:89). The “emerging” Com- 
munists are anomic and alienated. They 
tend to “submit to political authority in 
return for membership and feelings of mem- 
bership in the group. The choice of a group 
will be a strongly emotional act and because 
socialization and instrumentalization are 
lacking, people’s interest in the group activi- 
ties may oscillate from time to time” (Al- 
lardt, 1964a:88). Thus, Allardt differs from 
Lipset in that he regards traditional Com- 
munism as rational, but like Lipset he re- 
gards emerging Communism as basically 
nonrational. However, the mediating vari- 
able for Allardt is anomie and alienation 
rather than authoritarianism, and the first 
factor in the causal chain is social change 
rather than social deprivation. 


(c) An alternative view based on the as- 
sumption of rationality 


In spite of the difficulties inherent in the 
use of the concept of rationality, it may be 
helpful to consider a simple model of Com- 
munist voting among workers based on the 
assumption of rational voters pursuing their 
self-interests as an alternative to the theories 
presented by Lipset and Allardt, and to dis- - 
cuss to what extent empirical data can be 
interpreted in terms of such a model. From 
Downs’ (1957) economic theory of voting, 
such a model can easily be derived by making 
some specifications. 

We assume that the main function of 
political parties and of government is to 
affect the distribution and redistribution of 
wealth and of other privileges in society. 
The benefits or utility citizens receive from 
government activity are assumed to be pri- 
marily of a material type. With respect ~ 
to the preferred degree of social and eco- 
nomic equality in a society, the parties are 
rank-ordered so that the Communist party 
in its program and propaganda demands 
equality and/or a thorough-going redistribu- 
tion more than other parties and is followed, 
in decreasing order, by the reformist Social 
Democratic type of parties and the parties 
in the center and on the right. In the fol- 
lowing I will assume that such a rank-order- 
ing would be found if we analyzed the way 
in which the parties present their policies 
and are perceived by the voters. 

This Downsian model thus assumes that 
the material self-interests of voters and the 
policies of the parties with respect to the 
distribution of material benefits between 
different strata determine party preferences. 
The model is assumed to hold, ceteris pari- 
bus. While it is difficult to explain partici- 
pation in collective actions for a public 
good (e.g. voting), by assuming rational, 
self-interested actors (cf. Olson, 1965; 
Barry, 1970), it is easier touse such a model 
for interpreting party preferences. 


SOME HYPOTHESES ON COMMUNIST VOTING 
AMONG WORKERS DERIVED FROM LIPSET, 
ALLARDT AND THE MODEL BASED ON 
RATIONALITY 


As a first step toward an empirical evalua- 
tion, let us now compare some hypotheses 


} 
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can be derived from the theories of Lipset 
and Allardt and from the model based on 
rationality. 

In the Downsian model of voting, the 
most important factor affecting the party 
preferences of a voter is his current party 
differential, i.e., the difference a voter finds 
when he compares the utility from govern- 
ment activity that he has received in the 
period preceding the election day with what 
_he would have received had the opposition 
been in power (Downs, 1957:40). Thus the 
model of Communist voting outlined above 
leads to the prediction that, ceteris paribus, 
the probability for Communist voting among 
workers will increase with lower socioeco- 
nomic status and increasing economic in- 
security. By implication, it seems reason- 
able to assume that this probability will 
also increase with increasing awareness of 
inequalities in the present society and with 
greater class consciousness. 

When uncertainty is introduced into the 
Downsian model, the above predictions may 
have to be modified. Downs (1957: Part 
TIL) shows that uncertainty and the neces- 
sity to bear costs for obtaining information 
generate differences between citizens of dif- 
ferent socioeconomic status in their ability 
to acquire and use political information. 
In a formally democratic political system, 
the lower strata are at a disadvantage when 
it comes to influencing the government and 
abstain from voting more often than the 
higher strata. The lower strata of the so- 
‘ciety, precisely those most likely to vote 
Communistic according to this rational 
model, may thus according to the same 
model be the least likely to acquire politi- 
cally relevant information and be most 
likely to have an excess of nonvoters. 

In countries where the Communist party 
is small, we also have the problem of future 
orientation and of rationality in voting for 
small parties (Downs, 1957:98-100). 
Downs is not very explicit concerning the 
variable of future orientation. This variable 
in his theory does, however, enable a citizen 
working for a public good to postpone at- 
tainment of this good for some time in 
order to reap even greater rewards in the 
future. But if we accept Barry’s (1970:34) 
argument that contributions towards a pub- 
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on Communist voting among workers that 


lic good may have to be based on altruism, 
this must certainly also be true for public . 
goods that are delivered in the future. 
Future oriented collective actions would 
thus be something that the poor and dis- 
advantaged can afford even less. To the ex- 
tent that future-orientation is necessary in 
order to vote for a small party, a rational 
theory would thus predict a negative cor- 
relation between socioeconomic status and 
the tendency to vote for such a party. How- 
ever, Downs’ theory also gives alternative 
motives for voting for a small party. One 
can do so in order to influence the policy 
of another party; and in multiparty systems 
usually governed -by coalitions, voting may 
be regarded as an expression of preferences 
rather than as a government selecting device 
(Downs, 1957:47-49). 

With respect to the correlation between 
Communist voting and socioeconomic status, 
Lipset’s theory predicts a negative correla- 
tion in countries with large Communist par- 
ties but a positive correlation in countries 
with small parties. As previously noted, the 
correlation is mediated through a causal. 
chain via authoritarianism, a hypothesis 
which can be tested separately. Al- 
lardt’s theory also leads to prediction of 
a negative correlation but only in industrial- 
ized areas with traditional Communism 
(Allardt, 1964a:84). In areas with emerging 
Communism his theory seems to predict 
that socioeconomic status and Communist 
voting are unrelated. “The degree of in- 
equality is of small or no importance” in 
areas with emerging Communism, according 
to Allardt (1964a:84). 

The above discussion thus leads to partly 
overlapping and somewhat imprecise pre- 
dictions. If any of them can be elevated to 
the status of cructal hypotheses, they are 
the predictions about the relationship be- 
tween Communist voting among workers 
and socioeconomic status and economic se- 
curity. The simple model of rational 
yoting outlined above predicts a negative 
correlation between Communist preferences 
and socioeconomic status as well as economic 
security. However, according to Lipset, 
these correlations will be positive in coun- 
tries with small Communist parties, while 
Allardt apparently predicts the absence of 
correlation between these variables in rural 
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areas undergoing rapid social and economic 
change. The more complex variant of a 
Downsian model which takes future orien- 
tation into account may lead to the same 
predictions as Lipset’s theory. Unlike Lip- 
set’s theory, a model of the Downsian type 
does not single out Communist workers as 
especially shortsighted and nonrational. The 
assumption of authoritarianism and anomie 
as mediating variables in the theories of 
Lipset and Allardt, respectively, can be 
tested separately, as can the hypothesis 
concerning the relationship between Com- 
munist voting and awareness of inequality 
and class consciousness derived from the 
model assuming rationality among voters. 


HYPOTHESES ON COMMUNIST VOTING AMONG 
WORKERS CONFRONTED WITH 
EMPIRICAL DATA 


(a) Lipset: Causal chain or spurious corre- 
lation between authoritarianism and Com- 
munist voting? 


Let us first examine empirical data of 
relevance for Lipset’s hypothesis of a causal 
chain from socioeconomic status via authori- 
tarianism to Communist voting. Lipset 
claims support for his theory in two obser- 
vations: on the one hand he interprets the 
lower strata vote Communistic to a greater 
extent than the higher strata, and on the 
other hand he interprets survey data as 
showing that the lower strata are more 
authoritarian than the higher ones. How- 
ever, the data available with regard to the 
latter point do not give clear and unambigu- 


ous support for Lipset’s interpretation.. 


Much of the research done here is based 
on the California F-scale (Adorno et al., 
1950), which has been shown to have many 
methodological weaknesses (for summaries 
see e.g. Christie and Cook, 1958; Titus and 
Hollander, 1957; Greenstein, 1969)). Much 
of the observed negative covariation between 
scores on the F-scale and socioeconomic 
status may be methodological artifacts. 
Reasonable revisions of the scale have 
shown positive correlations with education 
(Campbell et al, 1960: 512-513). Studies 
not marred by these methodological weak- 
nesses show contradictory results. 
Scandinavian studies indicate that work- 
ers support harsh punishment for criminals 


less often than higher strata (Dahlstrom, 
1954:124-125; Kutschinsky, 1968; Mäkelä, 
1966). When it comes to norms about child 
rearing, some studies show that workers 
support authoritarian norms more often 
than higher strata (Bronfenbrenner, 1958; 
Israel, 1968). However; an early Swedish 
public opinion survey indicates that work- 
ers, abcut as often as those in higher strata. 


‘(Hastad, 1950:297-298), support the -idea 


that parents should not force children to 
do things. A study in two industrial com- 
munities clearly indicates that workers were 
more regative to corporal punishment of 
children than white-collar employees (Seger- . 
stedt and Lundquist, 1955:404). More re- 
cent studies of parental values concerning 
child upbringing show that while middle- . 
class parents stress self-control, working- 
class parents place the greatest emphasis on 
obedience (Pearlin and Kohn, 1966). These 
differences have been explained in terms of 
the different occupational experiences of 
middle- and working-class parents. 

With respect to attitudes towards minor- 
ity groups, Hamilton (1966) gives data’ 
showing that workers are somewhat more 
tolerant towards ethnic and religious minori- 
ties than the middle class and that much of 
the differences between workers and the 
middle class is due to the more “authori- 
tarian” responses from rural migrants into 
the working class. He also shows that 
methodological weakness in some other ` 
studies have tended to make the working 
class appear more “authoritarian.” 

When it comes to the rights of political 
minorities, workers have been shown in 
several studies to be less tolerant than 
higher strata (Lipset, 1959:102 and 109; | 
Hamilton, 1966; Lipsitz, 1965). Lipsitz 
(1965) indicates that differences in edu- 
cational level explain most of the differ- 
ences between strata in this respect. Korn- 
hauser ef al. (1956:170-171) do not find 
linear covariation between authoritarianism 
and status among auto-workers in Detroit. 
Public opinion data from United States give 
contradictory evidence when it comes to 
issues in foreign policy (Hamilton, 1968; 
Patchsn, 1969). 

The key assumption in Lipset’s theory 
that Communists are more authoritarian 
than persons with other party preferences 
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has not been given any support in empirical 
research. Lipset himself does not give any 
. evidence on this point. The few observations 
trat- have been published show the opposite 
oi Lipset’s prediction (Adorno eé al., 1953: 
185 ff; Christie, 1954:132). In a sample 
of students at the University of Stockholm, 
Communist supporters were found to be the 
least authoritarian of all categories (Gold- 
man.eé al., 1968:70, 76). Political leftism 
has also been found to correlate negative-y 
‘ with the F-scale among young men with 
secondary education in Sweden (Korpi, 
1964:81). 

Swedish opinion polls from the forties 
show that both Social Democrats and Com- 
munists are more willing than sympathizers 
of the bourgeois parties to allow Communists 
to have “sensitive” public positions but less 
willing than the latter to grant the rights 
of assembly to Nazis (Hastad, 1950:247- 
- 248, 310). Norwegian opinion polls from th2 
' 1950’s show that the Communist supporters 
were the ones most opposed to legislation 
on the restriction of civil rights in cases of 
national emergency, a legislation which at 
that time was directed against the Com- 
munists (Norseng, 1969:83-84). Zeitlin 
(1567:264-265) found no relationship be- 
tween reported attitude towards the Com- 
munists before the Cuban revolution and 
tolerance of criticism of the Castro regime. 

It has been argued that the California F- 
scal2 contains a political bias and measures 
primarily authoritarianism on the political 
right (Christie, 1954; Shils, 1954; Rokeach, 
1969). The “dogmatism scale” constructed 
by Rokeach (1960) as a politically non- 
biased alternative indicates that in an Eng- 
_ lish student sample Commumist students 
protably do not differ from the average 
among other students with respect to “dog- 
matism” but are probably less authoritarian 
and ethnocentric than students with other 
party preferences (Rokeach, 1960:114). 
However, the number of Communist students 
in ttis study is small (n= 13). 

Although the foregoing review of empirical 
studies admittedly is incomplete, it is ap- 
parent that Lipset’s theory does not receive 
any clearcut support. There is also reason 
to assume that a correlation between authori- 
tarianism and Communist preferences would 
be spurious. As indicated earlier, Lipset pre- 
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sumes a causal chain from socioeconomic 
status (x) via authoritarianism (t) to party - 
preferences (y). This means, if we assume a 
three-variable causal mode] without disturb- 
ing outside variables, that the product of rat 
and tty should equal ry (Blalock, 1964: 
Chap. 3). But in view of available data, it 
seems probable that the correlation between 
socioeconomic status and authoritarianism 
(rxt) at any rate is not larger than the cor- 
relation between socioeconomic status and 
party preference (rxy). If the assumed model 
is to hold, the correlation between authori- 
tarianism and party preferences (rọ) has to 
be close to unity. This is obviously not the 
case, Therefore it appears more reasonable 
to interpret whatever correlation we find be- 
tween authoritarianism and party preference 
as Spurtous and caused by socioeconomic 
status, This implies that rẹ should equal the 
product of Tsy and rx, which may be a more 
reasonable assumption. 


(b) Lipset: Socioeconomic status and Com- 
munist voting in countries with different size 
Communist parties. 


Lipset (1959:122-126) presents his in- 
terpretation of the differences in the signs 
of correlations between socioeconomic status 
and Communist voting in countries with 
smal] and large Communist parties as the 
decisive test of his theory. Let us take a 
second look at the evidence he presents in 
support of his theory and also analyze more 
recent data beginning with countries where 
the party is small. In Western Europe sup- 
port for the Communist Party is large rela- 
tive to that for the reformist, Social Demo- 
cratic parties in Italy, France, Finland and 
Iceland, but small in the other countries. 

The data from Sweden (Hastad, 1950: 
175-176) that play an important role in 
Lipset’s interpretation of support for his 
theory show that in a nation-wide quota 
sample in 1946, the working class support 
for the Communist party comes from per- 
sons in households in the higher income 
bracket to a slightly higher extent than the 
working class support for the Social Demo- 
crats.2 This correlation is, however, by all 


2The figures given by Lipset (1959:124) are 
slightly erroneous. The correct data can be found 
in MacRae (1962:91). ; / 
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probability a spurious one. As in most coun- 
tries in Western Europe, the money incomes 
in Sweden of people living in the rural areas 
are lower than the incomes of people living 
in urban areas. Now it is also true for Sweden 
that the Communist support has come from 
the rural areas to a much lesser.extent than 
that of the Social Democrats. Commumists 
also have a lesser share of their supporters 
among women than do the Social Democrats. 
Probably households having a woman as a 
head have lower incomes on the average than 
those where the head of the household is a 
man. The correlation interpreted by Lipset 
is thus probably spurious and caused by the 
differential distribution of Communists and 
Social Democrats on the rural-urban varia- 
ble, and to a lesser extent, between the sexes.® 

Secondary analyses of Swedish public 
opinion data from 1967—1969 for male 
workers of voting age give no support for 
Lipset’s hypotheses when we control for 
the rural-urban variable (Tablet). If any- 
thing, the Communist workers tend to have 
lower incomes than the Social Democrats ex- 


3 This cannot be verified on the 1946 data 
since the punch-cards have been lost, Figures 
given in Håstad (1950:167-178) on the composi- 
tion of the total support for Social Democrats 
and Communists (including higher strata) do 
speak strongly in favor of my assumption. Of 
the Communist supporters, 32% come from the 
three largest citles as against 17% of the Social 
Democrats. Two-thirds (67%) of the Communists 
are men but only one-half (51%) of the Social 
Democrats. Men in the largest cities constitute 
23% of the Communist supporters but only 8% 
of the Social Democrats, More than two-thirds 
(69%) of the households in towns and cities but 
less than half (43%) of households in rural com- 
munes had annual incomes over 4,000 Sw. Crowns. 
Probably household incomes also are lower in 
those families where a woman rather than a man 
is the head of the household. 


cept for those in the largest cities. Lipset’s 
hypothesis is also refuted when we look at 
the composition of Communist and Social.. 
Democratic workers with respect to degree 
of occupational skill (Table 2). The Com- 
munists recruit their support among the 
unskilled workers in urban occupations to a 
larger extent and from the skilled workers to 
a smaller extent than the Social Democrats.‘ 

Published data on Communist supporters 
in countries with small Communist parties 
do not abound. Swedish sample surveys in 
connection with elections to the Riksdag 
have included too few Communist respon- 
dents to be reliable. They show a slight posi- 
tive correlation between income and Com- 
munist support among workers in 1960 but 
a slight negative correlation in 1964. The 
support for the Social Democrats correlates 


4In a forthcoming paper I will present data 
from ongoing studies among metal workers and 
miners in Sweden which have bearing on Lipset’s 
hypotheses. 


TABLE2 The composition according to Sccupational skill of the ` 
working class supporters of the Social Democrats and 
the Communists among men of voting age.*) 


; Party preference 
aan a aaa 





Occupational skill Social Democrats Communists 

Skilled worker 7, 2% 

Semi-skilled worker 51 47 

Unskilled worker in 

the secondgry or 

tertiary sector 20 28 

Unskilled worker in 

the primary sector 4 4 
100% 100% 

N (4255). (607) 


=)Secondary analyses of data from nation-wide 
reels out by The Swedish Institute Oran Sues look 
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positively with income in both elections 
(The Elections to the Riksdag, 1965, Vol. 
I1:95—98). Rural-urban differences are, how- 
ever, not controlled here. A study in Den- 
mark indicates that among the lower strata 
the Communists and Social Democrats have 
about the same composition with respect to 
income (Svalastoga, 1959:265). 

When we move over to countries with rela- 

tively large Communist parties, we find 
‘several studies showing that the support for 
the reformist, Social Democratic type of 
party generally comes from the working class 
to a lesser extent than that of the Com- 
munists® (for Finland see Allardt, 19645, 
and Allardt and Pesonen, 1967:342; fcr 
France and Italy see Dogan, 1967:156, 158, 
and Stoetzel, 1955). The better paid and 
more skilled workers also tend to vote for 
the Social Democrats to a greater extent 
than the lowest sections of the working class 
(Lipset and Linz, 1956 as quoted in Berelson 
and Steiner, 1964:427; Lipset, 1959:226— 
227; Stoetzel, 1955; Allardt and Pesonen, 
1967:349). Economic insecurity as mani- 
fested in experiences of unemployment has 
generally been found to be a factor strongly 
predisposing workers towards radicalism in 
these countries (Allardt and Pesonen, 1967: 
349; Pesonen, 1965; Hamilton, 1967:Chap. 
9) as well as in other parts of the world (cf. 
e.g., Lipset, 1959:232 ff; Zeitlin, 1966 and 
1967: Chap. 2; Legget, 1968:Chap. 5; Cen- 
ters, 1949:177-179; Nicholas, 1951:297~ 
298). 

The differences between countries with 
large and those with small Communist par- 
ties in the composition of working-class sup- 
port for the reformist and Communist par- 
ties respectively, which Lipset claims as 
support for his theory, are probably spurious 
and reflect demografic differences. The rea- 
son for this is the imterrelationship be- 
tween size of Communist vote and propor- 
tion of population in the primary sector 
(agriculture, forestry, and fishing), and the 


"č Data reported by Pesonen (1965:84) from a 
study in the city of Tampere are exceptional in 
that Communists on the average report higher 
incomes than Social Democrats. Even among in- 
dustrial workers, Communist voters come from the 
better paid group to a larger extent than the 
Social Democrats (data based on Pesonen, 1965:91, 
Table 4.4). 
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tendency for large Communist parties to 
recruit support from the rural sector to a 
greater extent than small Communist parties, 
combined with the generally lower money 
incomes of the rural population. The coun- 
tries in Western Europe with large Com- 
mumist parties have a larger proportion of 
the population in the primary sector and 
are also less urbanized than are the 
countries with smal] Communist parties (cf. 
e.g, Russet et al, 1964:178-179, 51-52).8 
Now, if we compare the Communist and 
reformist parties with respect to the propor- 
tion of their supporters coming from the 
primary sector, we find that in countries 
with large Communist parties Communists 
tend to have a larger proportion of their 
supporters in the primary sector but that the 
opposite tends to be the case in countries 
with small Communist parties. Thus m Italy 
in 1958, while only a very small proportion 
of independent farmers voted Communistic, 
yet about one third of the total Communist 
vote, in, contrast with only about one-fourth 
of the vote for the Socialists and Social 
Democrats, came from agricultural workers, 
share-croppers and small farmers (Dogan, 
1967:151-158). In recent years the Finnish 
Communist party also has received a some- 
what larger proportion of its support from 
rural communes than have the Social Demo- 
crats. In 1962, 61% of the Communist votes 
and 56% of the Social Democratic votes 
came from rural communes (Allardt and 
Pesonen, 1967:330; cf. also Allardt, 1964b: 
114). The French Communist party is a 
party of industrial workers to a larger ex- 
tent than the Italian and Finnish Communist 
parties. In France the support of the Com- 
munist party tends to come from agricultural 
workers and small farmers to a lesser extent 
than that of the Social Democratic party 
(Dogan, 1967:157). However, the support 
from agricultural workers may be of more 


6 The proportion of Communist votes shows a 
correlation (Spearman’s rho) of 45 with propor- 
tion of labor force employed in agriculture and 
-.52 with proportion of population in cities over 
20,000. Computations based on data in Russet 
ef al. (1964:51-52, 89-90, 178-179) for Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, Eire, Finland, France, Iceland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom, and Western Ger- 
many, 
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importance to the Communists than to the 
Social Democrats (Lipset, - 1959:225). 

In the Scandinavian countries with small 
Communist parties the Communist sup- 
porters are concentrated in urbanized areas 
to a greater extent than the Social Demo- 
cratic voters. In 1964 the Swedish Com- 
munists received 27% of their votes from the 
three largest cities as against 18% of the 
Social Democrats (The Elections to the 
Riksdag, Vol. II, 1965). Data with the same 
implications are given for Denmark by Ste- 
houwer and Borre (1969) and for Norway 
by Rokkan (1967:393) and Valen (1967: 
124-125). 

As indicated earlier, we may assume that 
in Western Europe workers in the primary 
sector and workers in rural areas tend to 
have lower incomes and to have a smaller 
proportion of skilled workers than those 
living in urban areas and working in other 
sectors of the economy. The combination of 
the above factors probably accounts for the 
major part of the differences in patterns of 
Communist voting between countries with 
different size Communist parties, differences 
which Lipset claims as support for his hy- 
pothesis of authoritarianism as the key varia- 
ble behind working-class preferences for the 
Communist party. 

As indicated above, Lipset also claims that 
the correlation between average wealth of 
a country and size of the Communist vote 
supports his hypothesis. This interpretation 
must be questioned.’ The gross national 
product per capita in a country is related to 
a cluster of variables reflecting change from 
an economy dominated by agriculture to an 
industrialized and urbanized society (cf. 
Russet et al, 1964:277, 288). As Lipset 
(1959:63 ff.) notes, the degree of inequality 
in a country tends to be inversely related 
to its wealth (cf. also Russet et al., 1964: 
292). The changes in the type of political 
conflicts when we move from societies, where 
agriculture plays an important role to more 
industrialized societies, can hardly be ac- 
counted for in terms of changes in the psy- 


7In the 15 countries of Western Europe men- 
tioned in footnote 6, the proportion of Communist 
vote is not related to the gross national product 
per capita (Spearman’s rho is —.16. Computations 
based on data in Russet et al, 1964:89-90, 152- 
154). 


chological setup of the lower classes. A 
theory as the one developed -by Lenski 
(1966) which relates the distribution of 
privilege to power differences between classes 
and the technology and economy of the so- 
ciety is probably a more fruitful starting 
point. 


(c) AHardt: Two types of Communism? 


Turning to Allardt’s theory of the dif- 
ferences between traditional and emerging 
Communism, we must seriously question the 
empirical evidence he presents to document 
that we have to do with two basically dif- 
ferent types of voting behavior as far as 
rationality is concerned (cf. above). The 
survey data on differences in time of voting 
decision that Allardt (1964b:129) cites in 
support of his thesis do show that in the 
northeastern part of Finland 56% of the 
Communists (n=71) stated that they had 
decided “long ago” which party to vote for, 
in contrast to 70% of the Social Democrats 
(n=33) in that area. A difference of this 
magnitude may, however, easily be due to 
sampling variation (it is not statistically 
significant on the 5% level). Also, a differ- 
ence in this direction may be spurious since 
the Communists probably on the average 
have lower socioeconomic status than the 
Social Democrats (cf. above). The other 
kind of evidence that Allardt relies on, the 
differences in organizational participation 
among Communists in the rural Northeast 
and the urbanized Southwest, can presuma- 
bly be accounted for in terms of the generally 
higher propensity for urban residents to be- 
long to voluntary organizations (for indica- 
tions in this direction, see Berelson and 
Steiner, 1964:379; Milbrath, 1965:128-130; 
Wright and Hyman, 1958). Membership in 
labor unions is also often lower among work- 
ers in agriculture and forestry than in manu- 
facturing. as 

Allardt is clearly correct in his conclusion 
that Communism in the Northeast occurs 
under conditions different from those in the 
Southwest and that there are important dif- 
ferences in the social situation of Communist 
workers in the two areas. But the empirical 
data he presents on the sources of Com- 
munism in the two parts of the country fail 
to falsify the assumption of rationality in 
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TABLE} Proportion with Communist preferences according to 
experiences of unemployment among workers in the 
South-West and -East of Finland in 1958.*) 


perce 
No onemthe fa- Respondent or 

mily unemployed someone else in thd 
during last winter. family unemployed 
last winter. 





Percentage with : 

nist preferences South-W North-E South-W North-E 

Observed. 27 29 44. 53 
Predicted ##) 25 31 %& s 

N 216) (72) (73) (@® 

Effect of unemployment = 0.205 + 

Effect of region = 0,055 8» f 


+) Data from Allardt and Pesonen, 1967. 
* +) According to Coleman (1964: Chap. 6). 


‘the case of emerging Communism, Survey 
data on the relationship between experiences 
of unemployment and party preference 
among workers clearly indicate that eco- 
nomic insecurity is related to Communist 
voting in the Northeast as well as in the 
Southwest and that economic insecurity has 
a much greater effect than region on Com- 
munist preferences (Table 3). In fact, the 
difference between regions all. but disappear 
when we control for experiences of unemploy- 

The results from Allardt’s ecological fac- 
tor analyses are not easy to interpret. In the 
communes of the Northeast, however, the 
level of unemployment, next to voting par- 
ticipation, is the variable most strongly cor- 
related with Communist strength (r=41) 
(Allardt 1964b:117). The corresponding cor- 
relation in the Southwest is negative (r= 
~ 24). Allardt (1964b:116) comments that 
Communism in the latter area is much less 
related to economic hazards than Com- 
munism in the Northeast. The survey data 
presented in Table 3 indicate that this inter- 
pretation, if intended to apply on the in- 
dividual level, probably is an example of an 
“ecological fallacy.” 

The results of ecological factor analyses 
(Allardt 1964b:119-128) done separately 
for communes in the northern and in the 
eastern part of Finland show that Communist 


.. strength (in 1954) as well as Communist in- 


crease (1948-1958) appear in the same fac- 
tors where we also find variables indicating 
a low standard of living and economic in- 
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security. The same holds true for Com- 
munist strength in cities and towns as well as 
for Communist strength in the rural com- 
munes of southern and western Finland. 

Nevertheless, Allardt’s empirical data do 
not support the conclusion that we have 
to do with two basically different types of 
Communism, one rational and the other one 
nonrational. One may also question the im- 
troduction of anomie as a mediating factor 
to account for the predicted effects of social 
change in rural areas. “If a worker in an 
earlier partriarchally led community is sud- 
denly brought into a situation in which he 
does not know how to utilize his labour and 
deference for exchange purposes, he is un- 
likely to receive rewards and protection. 
The result is hopelessness and despair, in 
other words, anomie” (Allardt, 1964a:85). 

The social change that is taking place in 
northeastern Finland leads to increasing 
economic difficulties for the lower strata of 
rural population, the majority of which has 
until recently combined small-scale farming 
with seasonal wage-work, primarily in for- 
estry. The technical development in forestry 
with machinery replacing manpower, com- 
bined with difficulties in exporting, leads to 
unemployment, It seems unnecessary, how- 
ever, to introduce anomie and weakening of 
social norms as mediating variables between 
economic insecurity and Communist voting 
as long as there is no evidence of more 
anomie among the unemployed in the rural 
areas than among those in industrialized 
areas. The effects of deprivation would ap- 
pear sufficient to account also for Com- 
munism in areas undergoing social change 
(cf. Gurr, 1968 and Davies, 1962 for similar 
assumptions). ~ 


(d) Communist voting, class identification 
and awareness of inequality. 


The theory of Communist voting among 
workers assuming rational voters would pre- 
dict a correlation between Communist party 
preferences and class consciousness as well 
as awareness of social inequalities in the 


8 Frequency of people on social relief, proportion 
of smali farms, frequency of telephones, proportion 
of crowded dwellings, proportion of electrified 
households, income per capita, and present as well 
as former unemployment, 


$i 
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present society. This hypothesis is given some 
support by data from Scandinavia. Class self- 
placement, or class identification, forms part 
of the class-consciousness construct, A na- 
tion-wide study in Norway showed that 
among male union-members, of men iden- 
tifying themselves (N = 560) unconditionally 
with the working class, 9% preferred the 
Communists or a left-wing splinter party 
as against 6% of men (N = 212) identifying 
with some reservation and 4% of men (N= 
48) identifying with the middle class (Lys- 
gaard, 1965:63). A survey among workers 
in two industrial communities in Sweden 
showed that among male workers, those 
(N = 334) stating that their own class had 
less influence than other classes in the so- 
ciety identified with the Communist party 
to a greater extent (12%) than those (N= 
569) perceiving that their own class had a 
greater or equal degree of influence (4%) 
(Segerstedt and Lundquist, 1955:349). 


DISCUSSION 


Apparently it is possible to interpret em- 
pirical data on working class Communism 
in Western Europe referred to or presented 
here in terms of a simple model. This model 
assumes that voters act rationally for their 
material self-interest and that the Com- 
munist party in its program and propaganda 
stands for a more equal distribution and/or 
a more thorough redistribution of the mate- 
rial benefits in a society than do the re- 
formist, Social Democratic type of parties 
and the parties in the center and on the 
right. l 

Lipset’s theory of authoritarianism as the 
mediating factor behind working-class Com- 
munism is not supported by data. The cor- 
relations Lipset relies on are probably spuri- 
ous. One might perhaps argue that Lipset’s 
assumption of authoritarianism as mediating 
variable behind Communism is supported to 
the extent that the rural population, which 
constitutes an important basis for the large 
Communist parties, tends to be more au- 
thoritarian. However, it is probably more 
fruitful to analyze the social conditions under 


- which the rural population is living, a type 


of analysis that Lipset makes effective use 
of in a related context (Lipset, 1959:Chap. 
7). In Western Europe, Communist voting 
in the rural population seems to be affected 
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by the structure of economic activity in the 
primary sector. We find, e.g., that Italy has 
a much more unequal distribution of agri- 
cultural land than other countries in Europe. 
Also, the proportion of tenant farming is 
larger in Italy and France than in other 
countries (Russet et al., 1964:239-242). The 
concentration of agricultural laborers, share- 
croppers and tenants on the Italian country- 
side, with a relatively low and insecure stan- 
dard of living, must facilitate the spread of 
left ideologies in comparison with the situa- 
tion among the independent small farmers 
in, €g., Denmark and Sweden (cf. also an 
analysis of the effects of such structural 
variables in India by Zagoria, 1971). It is 
also noteworthy that in the rural areas of 
Finland, Sweden, and Norway we find Com- 
munist voting primarily in the northern 
periphery, where small scale farming is com- 
bined with wage work in the forest or with 
fishing. i 

The available evidence does not falsify the 
assumption of rational, self-interested be- 
havior among voters basic to Lipset’s theory 
when we come to Communist workers. Lip- 
set’s argument that workers voting for the 
Communist party act to receive immediate 
gratifications can be applied to the upper 
strata in a society with even greater force. 
Since the stratification system brings them 
continuous rewards, a vote for conservative 
parties safeguarding the maintenance of this 
system is a vote for continued and immediate 
gratification. 

In Allardt’s theory of legitimacy conflicts, 
the concepts of pressures towards uniformity 
is not clearly defined. It might mean either ` 
pressures towards conformity with one single 
type of role expectations or with a differen- 
tiated setup of role expectations. In a society 
with a high division of labor, expectations 
must obviously be of the latter type. But.the 
positions in question must also be differen- 
tiated with respect to power and privilege be- 
fore such differential expectations will lead 
to legitimacy conflict. The norms’ must be 
tied to a system of stratification and thus 
related to the degree of inequality, some- 
thing that Allardt also assumes. As he points 
out, it is possible that strong pressures 
towards uniformity may exist in societies 
with a low division of labor when either 
equality or inequality prevails (cf. Lenski, 


we 
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1966, on hunting and gathering societies 
versus agrarian societies). It is however dif- 
ficult to conceive of legitimacy conflicts that 
are not tied to a system of stratification with 
respect to power and/or privilege. The degree 
of inequality can thus be expected to be 
related to the degree of legitimacy conflicts 
also in societies with low division of labor, 
e.g., agrarian societies. The empirical data 
discussed here point in that direction. 

-The theories of Allardt and Lipset start 
from the important observation that the so- 
cial stratification system puts the lower 
strata at a clear disadvantage with respect 
to life chances and living conditions. This 
can be expected to have negative conse- 
quences for those in the lower strata. It is 
however possible that the consequences are 
felt more clearly with respect to voting 
participation rather than with respect to 
party choice. 

The variable of future orientation in the 
model of voting assuming rational actors 
needs further clarification. The data re- 
ferred to here do not indicate that the size 
of the Communist party is of importance 
for the composition of its supporters when 
we control for demographic factors, The em- 
pirical data on Communist voting dealt with 
here come from countries with multiparty 
systems and proportional representation in 
‘the parliaments where the Communists par- 
ties have relatively long traditions. It is pos- 
sible that in such situations voting for small 
parties does not demand any great re- 
sources and investments. The situations 
might be different when we have to do 
with a new movement at its inception. The 
observations that union organization among 
workers first started in the skilled trades, 
notably among typographers, and that uni- 
versity students often have been in the fore- 
front of radical movements, point in that 
direction. So do the difficulties observed in 
attempts to organize the Lumpenproletariat 
and other heavily disadvantaged groups for 
collective action. Barry (1970:34) suggests 
that since it is not rational from a self- 
interested point of view to contribute to a 
widespread collective improvement, one way 
of looking at this “apathy” would be to say 
that the poor cannot afford the luxury of 
collective action. 

This problem also comes up when we 
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analyze the emergence of radical political 
movements among peasants. Although the 
Communist voting farm workers, share- 
croppers and small peasants are poorer than 
the industrial workers voting for reformist 
parties, they may not be the poorest among 
the rural groups. This clearly poses a problem 
for a rational model of voting as the one used 
above. One way of rescuing the rational 
model would be to assume greater costs for 
participation in collective actions for a public 
good in the initiation stages than later on, 
if and when the movement becomes organ- 
ized and established. 
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A factor analysis of rank measures is performed for a random sample of male household 
heads in each of six American communities. Five factors are extracted and rotated obliquely 
in eack community for two age groups. For both age groups, four factors are identified 
by the following characteristics: residence, ascription, marital background, and achieved - 
socioeconomic status. The fifth factor varies by community and by age. A second order 
factor analysis yields two general factors that are less replicable than the five primary factors. 
The existence of a strong first unrotated factor shows greater replicability than do specific 
patterns of loadings on the rotated factors, suggesting that stratification systems represent 
the current state of an equilibrating process, the details of which vary by community context. 


ARIATION among community status 
V structures has been demonstrated cross- 

culturally (Faunce and Smucker, 1966) 
but not systematically investigated within 
the United States. Studies of social class pre- 
suppose detailed knowledge of the associa- 
tions among ranked characteristics (e.g., 
occupation and income) in particular com- 
munities, but such information is limited to 
the results of a few studies which lack com- 
parability and fall short of describing com- 
munity status systems. Description of com- 
munity stratification is also needed to 
measure individual social status, especially 
if the gap between community and national 
studies of stratification is to be bridged 
(Reiss, 1959; Barber, 1961). 


COMMUNITY RANK STRATIFICATION 


Status systems, social classes, elites, pres- 
tige groupings, and the like, are based on 
rank stratification: the distribution of evalu- 
ated characteristics as well as socially de- 
fined values and means for their continued 
attainment. The rank stratification of a 


* Revision of a paper delivered at the 1970 Meet- 
ings of the Pacific Sociological Association. Data 
collection and analysis for this project were sup- 
ported by Public Health Service Grants MH 10991 
and MH 12263, National Science Foundation Grant 
GS 1020, and an Indiana University Faculty Re- 
search Grant. We are indebted to Lawrence J. 
Stricker for extensive advice and criticism of an 
earlier draft. 
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community may be described by the joint 
distribution of rank variables, i.e., the rela- 
tionships among the many ranks held by 
each inhabitant. This static description of 
rank stratification represents the state of af- 
fairs at one moment in a continuous process. 
In a society with a rapid rate of social change 


and relatively uninstitutionalized status 


relations, accurate description of rank strati- 
fication is essential for understanding com- 
munity class stratification and status sys- 
tems. In particular, we want to know which 
aspects of rank stratification are relatively 
constant, and which vary from community 
to community. 

Relationships among rank variables are 
also interesting from the standpoint of social 
measurement. Coleman (1964:84) char- 
acterized current practice: “. . . indices of 
social status are ordinarily ad hoc, varying 
from study to study, both in the basic ob- 


“w 


servations on which they are based and on 


the way these observations are combined. 
As a result, these studies are nearly useless 
for comparison purposes and for establishing 


useful generalizations.” Investigation of the- 


actual relationships among rank character- 
istics in contrasting communities should pro- 
vide an empirical basis for comparable mea- 
sures of individual social status in different 
community contexts. 

Factor analysis is a useful means of un- 
covering dimensions of rank stratification, 
and has been used for this purpose in several 


986 
previous investigations. Atherton (1952) 


summarized work by Knupfer in Poughkeep-. 


sie in 1941, and Kahl and Davis’ (1935) 
study of Cambridge in 1953, and compared 
these with his own factor analysis of data 
„on families in Berkeley in 1929. The studies 
varied in analytic technique, variable Bst, 
type of population studied and sampling 
method. Atherton’s sample was “. . . con- 
siderably biased toward the higher socio- 
economic levels in the distributions of 3c- 
cupation and education. ... only 10% of 
the fathers were over 40” (Atherton, 1962: 
260). Knupfer’s sample appeared to be more 
representative of lower socioeconomic groups 
(Atherton, 1962:266). The data collected 
by Kahl and Davis, not intended to represent 
any specified universe, were from an unsys- 
tematic sample of white males, aged 30-49, 
who completed their educations in the United 
States, drawn from a smal) segment of the 
Boston metropolitan area, Like Atherton’s 
sample, the occupational distribution of the 
sample overrepresented professionals. 

Kahl and Davis concluded that “. . . the 
indexes were highly correlated because they 
all, in varying degrees, measured the same 
underlying dimension. For rough purposes, 
this common component could be conceived 
of as a single dimension or general factcr. 
However, a more precise statement would be 
that the battery of indexes showed two com- 
mon factors. The first was composed of the 
various measures of occupation, plus certain 
variables closely related to occupation, such 
as education, self-identification, and the in- 
terviewer’s impressionistic rating of the sub- 
ject. The second factor was composed of 
ecological measures plus those of the status 
of the parents of the subject and his wife” 
(Kahl and Davis, 1955:325). 

In spite of the differences among variable 
lists, the aforementioned studies yielded 
similar results. “In each case the resulting 
configuration yields one cluster containing 
Occupation and Education variables (relat- 
ing to the subject himself), and a second 
cluster in which Housing and other material 
indices are located. . . . in all three cases 
one general factor came fairly close to 
generating the original matrix” (Atherton, 
1962:268,266). Moreover, Atherton found 
that oblique (unrestricted) rotation resulted 
in correlated factors in all three studies: 
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stratification is best conceived as a set of 
distinct but correlated components. 

Subsequent investigators have made little 
use of these findings, possibly for these rea- 
sons. The samples departed too far from na- 
tional representation, and did not represent 
any total community. The similarity in re- 
sults were of a general nature, and did not 
preclude the possibility of variation in fac- 
tor structure from community to community. 
Detailed iactor loadings were different. In- 
come indicators, for example, did not con- 
sistently load on one factor in any two 
studies, and father’s occupation did not load 
with residential characteristics in the Knup- 
fer study, as it did for Kahl and Davis. 
Thus, the empirical question remains: Do 
community stratification systems differ, and 
if so, in what respects? 


COMPARATIVE COMMUNITY STUDIES 


Although one might expect fundamental] 
differences between town and metropolitan 
stratification (e.g. see Form and Stone, 1957 
and Pfautz and Duncan, 1950), reported 
empirical differences have not been substan- 
tial. As city size increases, the average in- 
come, education and occupational rank of 
residents increase, as do rank differences be- 
tween the city centers and their suburban 
rings (Schnore and Varley, 1955; Schnore, 
1963; Duncan and Reiss, 1956). Income is 
more equally distributed in larger cities, 
but the differences are not great (Duncan 
and Reiss, 1956). 

Two studies indicate that ranks are more 
closely correlated in smaller communities. 
Hochbaum eż al. (1955), in a partial replica- 
tion of Warner’s (1949) familiar study of 
“Jonesville” (the source of the claim that 
to understand the stratification of Jonesville 
was to understand the stratification of Amer- 
ica), found notably smaller intercorrelations 
in Minneapolis among education, income, oc- 
cupation, house type and dwelling area than 
had been reported for “Jonesville.” Using 
secondary data from six metropolitan cen- 
ters, Lane (1968) found slightly stronger 
associations among occupational prestige, 
education, and father’s occupational prestige 
in the smaller centers. ; 

Community stratification systems may 
also vary by region, possibly because of 
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concomitant differences in growth rate, cli- 


~ mate, economy, culture, historical circum- 


stances, or demographic composition. The 
presence of regional variability must be dem- 
onstrated, however, before an attempt at 
explanation is appropriate. 

The most important differences between 
cities of different types or sizes may lie in 
the realm of shared values. Among com- 
munity leaders, variations in socially im- 
portant values has been shown in five towns 
of different types (Dean, 1967), correspond- 
ing roughly to the function of the town’s 
economy in relation to that of the region or 
nation. The values embodied in community 
status systems might be expected to follow 
the same pattern. The cultural meaning of 
rank differences may also vary: using stu- 
dent reports on the “social class stratifica- 
tion” of their home towns, Lasswell (1959) 
found lower salience of community activities 
and choice of associates, and higher salience 
of residential characteristics in the status 
systems of larger communities. Material pos- 
sessions appeared to be more salient in cities 
of 50,000 to 250,000 than in either larger 
or smaller communities. Occupation seemed 
to have universal importance. Cultural vari- 
ability among communities is not discussed 
in this paper, but we expect it to parallel 
variability among rank stratification sys- 
tems. 


MEASUREMENT AND DATA COLLECTION 


Six American communities were selected 
to investigate the possibility that rank strati- 
fication varies from community to com- 
munity within the same society. Three pairs 
of matching cities from two contrasting re- 
gions were selected in accordance with the 
following criteria: (1) cities between pairs 
to differ substantially in size, (2) cities 
within pairs to be roughly equal in size, and 
(3) cities not to be satellites of larger cen- 
ters, Indianapolis, Columbus and Linton in 
central Indiana, and Phoenix, Yuma and 
Safford in southern Arizona met these re- 
quirements. Indianapolis and Phoenix are 
metropolitan areas (both state capitals) with 
over a half-million inhabitants; Columbus 
and Yuma are urban areas with about 25,000 
residents; Linton and Safford are very small 
cities of five or six thousand. 

Male heads of households were drawn 


randomly from the street address sections of 
city and suburban directories in Indianapolis 
(N =322),} Columbus (N=376), Phoenix 
(N=686), Yuma (N=375), and Safford 
(N = 306, and from the utilities list in Lin- 
ton (N=298). The field work in Indian- 
apolis was done early in 1966, partly by 
professional interviewers and partly by the 
Indianapolis Area Project, an M. A. training 
program conducted annually by Indiana Uni-. 
versity’s Department of Sociology. The 
schedule used in Indianapolis was modified 
for use in the other five communities, which 
were surveyed during December 1966 
through April 1967 by the Elmo Roper As- 
sociates, Inc, research firm. 

The rank variables (listed m Table 1a) 
were treated as interval data: income was 
measured in dollars, education in years, and 
occupation in Duncan Socioeconomic Index 
scores (Duncan, 1961). Three interviewer 
ratings and the respondent’s rating of his 
neighborhood and of his class position were 
assigned numerical values for each cate- 
gory.” The majority-minority racial-ethnic 
distinction, however, was treated as a di- 
chotomy. 

Our initia] measure of racial-ethnic rank 
was a revised Bogardus social distance score 
assigned-to the national origin of each re- 
spondent (Bogardus, 1959). Preliminary re- 
sults indicated that correlations between Bo- 
gardus scores and other rank variables could 
be accounted for by membership in one of 
three “minority” groups: Mexican Americans 
or Indians in Arizona, Negroes in either 
state, or rural Southern migrants known ‘lo- 
cally as “hillbillies” in Indiana. Men who 
identified themselves as Scotch-Irish or Old. 
American (or who did not know their an-” 


‘1 Interviewed were 759 persons, but only male 
household heads are analyzed here. 

3 Categories for interviewer ratings wére: upper- 
class, upper-middle class, lower-middle class, work- 
ing class and lower class. After coding, the class 
self-placement categories were: upper class, upper- 
middle class, middle-middle’ class, lower-middle 
class, working class, poor class and lower Class. The 
respondent rated his neighborhood in the following 
categories: one of the best, one of the better neigh- 
borhocds, a little above average, a little below 
average and below average. For a discussion of the 
amount of error introduced by such treatment of 
essentially ordinal data of this sort, see Labovitz 
(1970). ok 
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cestry, presumably because their families 
had been U.S. residents for generations) 
originally were classified as ‘“‘hillbillies.” 
These men, in aggregate, exhibited unusually 
low rank characteristics in Indiana com- 
munities. But since this aggregate also in- 
cludes “nonhillbillies,”’ we did not exclude 
any of the men from the majority category 
in the main analysis. Removing the three 
types of minorities—from 20% to 30% of 
the cases, depending on the city—from the 
sample left negligible correlations (averag- 
ing .07) between Bogardus scores and the 
other rank variables in all six communities. 
This suggests that European country of ori- 
gin is not an especially salient status factor 
(for a more thorough analysis of this issue, 
see Blau and Duncan, 1967:231ff. and Dun- 
can and Duncan, 1968). 

~ In view of these findings, we constructed 
a different, dichotomous measure of ethnic- 
ity which took the value of 0 if the respon- 
dent were Negro, Oriental, American In- 
dian, Spanish or Mexican and the value of 1 
otherwise. Thus 1 identifies a “majority” 
member, while the composition of the “mi- 
nority”—those coded O—varies by com- 
munity. The minority group in Indianapolis 
is essentially Negro; in Phoenix and Yuma 
it is Mexican American and Negro; and in 
Safford it is Mexican American; a few In- 
dians appear in the Arizona samples, prob- 
ably underrepresenting their numbers in 
the relevant populations. In Linton, minority 
population was negligible; Linton’s system 
of stratification is one in which a minority 
of this type is not present. In Columbus, on 


the other hand, there is a small Negro sub- 


community, but too few of its members were 
sampled to analyze. Consequently, the ‘“ma- 
jority” variable is included in only four of 
the six communities. 


METHODS AND RESULTS 


The measures of rank were intercorrelated 
within each community, separately for family 
heads under 40 and for family heads 
aged 40 to 64. The matrix of intercor- 
relations for 40 to 64-year-old men in each 
community—consisting of product-moment 
r’s, with reduced samples for r’s with missing 
data on one or both variables—is presented 
in Tables la, b, and c (compacted by listing 
one community above the major diagonal 


and another below): We felt that both career 
differences (for example, younger men are 
not yet receiving the income commensurate 
with their present educational and occupa- 
tional rank) and cohort differences (for ex- 
ample, in the past less education was ex- 
pected for a given career than at present) 
would repay a separate analysis of each age 
group.’ Uncontrolled age differences could 
mislead the analysis of a stratification sys- 
tem (for example, a potentially high-income 
occupation could show low income at present 
because its incumbents were in their twen- 
ties). Reducing the variability in age is 
especially important in community compari- 
sons, because communities differ both in 
their age distributions and in the relation- 
ship between age and selected rank variables. 
Space permits presentation of the detailed 
analysis for only the 40-64 age group. 
(Tables for family heads under 40 and other 
omitted tables, including correlations be- 
tween factor loadings, are available from the 
senior author.) 
Community comparisons can be made by 
examining the six matrices of intercorrela- 
tions cell-by cell. For example, note that the 
correlation between occupation and self- 
placement is .66 in Indianapolis, .46 in Co- 
lumbus, .37 in Linton, .47 in Phoenix, .45 in 
Yuma and .45 in Safford. One might con- 
clude that class self-identification is more 
strongly affected by present occupation in | 
larger than in smaller communities in In- 
diana, but that community size is irrelevant ` 
in Arizona. But such comparisons are dan- 
gerously simplistic as well as arduous. Since 
the matrices show extensive interrelatedness 
among rank variables, to examine bivariate 
relationships one at a time is to ignore the 
pattern of relationships within the entire 
set of rank characteristics. Factor analysis 
has the advantages of treating all the varia- 
bles at once, locating the unitary dimensions 
along which patterning occurs, and measur- 
ing the amount of variation in each char- 
acteristic that contributes to each pattern. 


3 We had intended to investigate the 65 and over 
group separately as well, but an extremely high 
rate of nonresponse to questions on their back- 
ground rank characteristics, such as mother’s and 
father’s education (relating to events which oc- 
curred as early as 1880), led us to omit them en- 
tirely. 
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Factor Extraction 


Principal-axis factor analyses (Table 2) 
were performed by our revision of a com- 
puter program based on Horst (1965) and 
presented in Veldman (1967:222-225). 

Starting with diagnonal values of 1.00 in 
the correlation matrix, communalities were 
obtained by iteration. At convergence values 
(for the older men), 10 factors were required 
to reproduce the matrix of entries in In- 
dianapolis; 9 in Columbus; 6 in Linton; and 
10 in each of the Arizona communities. 
Among the younger men, 10 were required 
in Indianapolis, 7 in Columbus, 8 in Linton, 
and 10 each in Phoenix, Yuma, and Safford. 
Only the first factor accounted for a rela- 
tively large percentage of the common-factor 
' variance in each analysis (Table 2). Since 
our purpose was to discover whether distinct 
(but not necessarily major) factors appeared 
similarly in different communities, and since 
differences among factors (excluding the 
first) in their contribution to the common- 
factor variance were relatively small, we ar- 
bitrarily elected to limit our analysis to the 
first five factors in each correlation matrix. 
By standardizing the number of factors at 
five, and thereby eliminating the statistically 
least substantial in each set, we appreciably 
simplified our comparative analysis. (It 
should be noted that the communalities given 
in Table 4 are based on the five factors that 
were retained. ) 

One of the questions answered by factor 
analysis is the extent to which a set of 
variables “measure the same thing.” The 
loadings of all variables are notably high 
and positive on the first principal axis in 
each city (Table 2), The procedure itself 
ensures that factors are extracted in order 
of the proportion of the common variance 
accounted for, but the first principal axis 
Stands out especially strongly in these date 
in two senses: it accounts for a very high 
proportion of the common variance and for 
an appreciably higher proportion than the 
second factor, 

The problem of matching factors in dif- 


ferent communities or different age groups 


was particularly difficult since so many dif- 
ferent analyses were called for, and since 
we made pairwise comparisons between com- 
munities, rather than comparisons of each 


analysis to an existing model. Following Cat- 
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tells (1952:304-307) suggestion, we at- 
tempted a simple objectiye measure of the 
extent of similarity between factors in dif- 
ferent communities by correlating the factor 
loadings, as a supplement to visual inspec- 
tion. Correlations between the loadings of 
factors in different analyses are a measure 
of similarity between those factors, and are 
not to be confused with correlations between 
factors in a single analysis, which represent 
the angles separating dimensions. 

The first factor is of interest not only be- 
cause of its weight relative to the other fac-. 
tors (Table 2), but also because of its load- 
ings in the individual variables. By visual 
inspection and by correlating factor loadings, 
we found more similarity in the pattern of 
loadings of unrotated Factor I between com- 
munities as well as between age groups in 
the same community than in any other set of 
comparisons described below. This cannot be 
interpreted as inter-community replication 
of a factor in the sense intended below, since 
the position of the first-principal factor is 
arbitrary in the sense that it has not been 
rotated. The squares of those loadings, how- 
ever, are communalities in a one-space. The 
most similar feature of different community 
status systems, then, is the pattern of load 
ings on the first-principal factor. 


Oblique Rotation of Five Factors 


Another type of factor analytic problem 
is the description of components or dimen- 
sions of the common variance delimited by 
the above procedures. In particular, our 
problem is to determine what simplified pat- 
terns of factor loadings in different communi- 
ties are most general, i.e. most similar from 
community to community, and which are 
least general. To simplify patterns, we need 
to arrange five factors within each age group 
within each community so as to maximize 
the possibility that variables have either 
high or low loadings on a given factor, i.e., 
to rotate to simple structure. 

Since the variables are all rank measures, 
to insist on orthogonal factors would seem 
substantively unreasonable, Allowing corre- 
lated factors also maximizes the approach to 
simple structure, enhancing interpretability 
as well as increasing the chance that a par- 
ticular constellation might be found in dif- 
ferent communities regardless of its rela- 
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tion to other factors (see Cattell, 1952:123}. 
We chose a method which, after orthogonal 
rotation, allows highly correlated factors 
which may substantially improve simple 
structure (but avoids factor collapse with- 
out arbitrarily setting a limit on the correla- 
tions between factors). This is the MAX- 
PLANE approach to simple structure, de- 
scribed by Cattell and Muerle (1960) and 
developed mto a computer algorithm by 
Eber (1966) reported to improve on rota- 
tions by humans and by computers using 
OBLIMIN or BIQUARTIMIN procedures. 
Following the Thurstone style of analysis 
based on reference axes rather than primary 
factors, coefficients of the factor pattern zre 
presented (Table 4), which, unlike correla- 
tion coefficients, may exceed 1.0. These coeff- 
cients are factor by factor linear transforma- 
tions of the structure of primary factors, and 
are not to be confused with the factor pet- 
tern of the primaries (Harman, 1967:29C). 

Before interpreting these factors, let us 
note that communities can vary in the rela- 
tionships between factors as well as in the 


~ 
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loadings of variables on individual factors. 
Correlations between factors, based on angles 
between reference vectors, are presented in 


_ Table 3. Although we allowed oblique rota- 


tion, the simple structure criteria for rotation 
left some of the factors orthogonal, or nearly 
so, after rotation. Among the older men, for 
example, the correlation between Factors IV 
and II, and between Factors IV and V in 
Yuma is zero. Thus, the separation between 
the dimensions of rank stratification is far 
more distinct in some communities than in 
others. Among the older men, there are only 
two correlations between factors higher than 
.5 in Yuma, and only one in Safford, but 
there are seven close correlations in Linton. 
For both age groups, the correlations be- 
tween factors are generally stronger in In- 
diana than in Arizona. 

The five rotated factors in each com- 
munity zor men aged 40 through 64 are 
presented in Table 4. Factors were identified, 
and the correspondence between similar fac- 
tors in different cities established, both by 
visual inspection and by correlating the pat- 








Table 3. Correlations Between Factors (Oblique Rotation) in Six Cities, Male 
Household Heads 40-64, 
INDIANAPOLIS COLUMBUS LINTON 
. Factor Factor Factor 
Factor I Ir TII IV I IF TII IV t II III IV 
II, 
III. +,55 ase 
IV. #.41 +.55 
V. ~.60 -.17 
Il; 
ATI. ~.19 2.. +.19 “see 
EV, #.43 +.00 +,00 -.12 
Y +,41 +.30 4.67 +.16 


A) 
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tern coefficients (proportional to correlations 
of variables with primary factors). Where 
the correlations between coefficients were 
high and the visual inspector was sure, the 
two methods agreed except in occasional de- 
tail. Where the correlations were lower and 
the visual inspector less sure, the two meth- 
ods diverged somewhat. In the latter cases 
the objective procedure was used in number- 
ing and naming the factors. 

Three corresponding factors (Factors I, 
IJ and III) were identified by the method 
of correlating factor coefficients in the four 
communities with the same variable lists 
(Indianapolis, Phoenix, Yuma and Safford) .* 
Factor I showed the greatest inter-commu- 
nity similarity, with correlations ranging 
from .62 to .77. The fourth factor differed 
among communities, apparently according to 
size. The last factor was unique in Indian- 
apolis, but somewhat similar in the other 
three. Linton and Columbus, where the ma- 
jority variable was missing, were matched to 
the others by visual means only. 

Factor I. The factor most clearly repeated 
among the different communities could be 
called a residence factor. Atherton’s com- 
parison of three factor analyses concluded 
that residential characteristics form a some- 
what distinct dimension, apart from other 
status characteristics. We asked the respon- 
dent for an impressionistic rating of his 
neighborhood, compared to others (variable 
16). This variable loaded heavily on Factor 
I in all communities but Linton. 

Interviewer ratings of the area, house, and 
respondent also helped to identify this fac- 
tor. Interviewer ratings form a tightly in- 
tercorrelated cluster, positively loaded on 
Factor I in all communities, but clearly high- 
est in the medium sized cities, Columbus and 
Yuma. In Linton, Safford, and Indianapolis 
the highest loadings for interviewer ratings 
occur on Factor IV. That is, most of the 
variance due to the interviewer rating cluster 
is carried along with other subjective and ob- 
jective status characteristics. In Phoenix, the 


* Matching factors in pairwise comparison of 
communities was complicated by the necessity to 
maintain consistency across communities, Still, 
where correlations between coefficients were quite 
low (after three factors had already been identi- 
fied), the necessity for consistency among communi- 
ties proved to be a useful decision rule. 


interviewer rating cluster is split apart: 
ratings of area and house together with 
neighborhood evaluation on Factor I; inter- 
viewer rating of respondent on Factor IV. 

Factor II. The second factor might be 
termed an ascribed status factor. Parental | 
characteristics form its major component. 
Father’s education appears in all six cities, 
ranging from .52 in Columbus to .91 in 
Phoenix. Mother’s education also appears in 
all but Indianapolis, where father’s occupa- 
tion instead is most important (.86). Father’s 
occupation is not absent in the other large 
community, Phoenix (.47). In Safford, 
achieved status characteristics appear as 
well: education (.78), wife’s education (.68), 
and first and present occupations (.62 and © 
.52, respectively). 

Majority (Variable No. 17) helps identify 
this factor in the four communities in which 
it was measured. In Arizona, the coefficient 
for majority status declined with an increase 
in city size (.85 in Safford, .60 in Yuma, and 
A0 in Phoenix). 

Factor III. A marital background factor, 
based on characteristics of the family of 
respondent’s wife, varies somewhat with re- 
gion and city size. Father-in-law’s occupation 
is important in all six cities, especially the 
large ones. In Phoenix, it is the only im- 


portant indicator. In the other Arizona com- . | 


munities, respondent’s father’s occupation is 
a related measure. _ . 

In the Indiana communities, educational 
characteristics are more closely related to 
this marital status factor than in Arizona. 
In Columbus and Linton, education of the 
respondent and education of his wife share 
heaviest loadings with father-in-law’s occu- 
pation. In Indianapolis, mother’s education 
is the most closely related measure. 

Factor IV. The fourth factor seems to con- 
sist of income and its evaluation, l.e., 
achieved socioeconomic status of the re- 
spondent, but the definition of the factor de- 
pends on city size. Family income appears 
everywhere but Linton, ranging from .53 in 
Columbus to 1.18 in Phoenix. Within each 
State, the income loading rises as city size 
increases. At each size, income is more im- 
portant in Arizona than in Indiana. The in- 
terviewer ratings cluster, associated with 
the residential factor in Columbus, Phoenix, 
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COMMUNITY STRATIFICATION 


and Yuma, is more heavily loaded on. Factor 
IV in the other three cities.” 

In the two largest communities (Indian- 
apolis and Phoenix) a general present rank 
dimension is apparent, consisting of both 
“objective” and “subjective” ratings. In the 
smallest communities (Safford and Linton), 
“subjective” ratings load most heavily on 
this factor; income has a heavy coefficient in 
Safford (.69) but not in Linton (.17). In 
the two medium sized cities, however, income 
is the single best indicator for the factor: 
.53 in Columbus and .73 in Yuma. 

Factor V. The last factor differs from com- 
munity to community, (given our elimina- 
tion of factors beyond the fifth). It is a 
unique majority dimension in Indianapolis, 
where the only substantial Negro popula- 
tion is to be found among these six com- 
munities, and where the variable in fact re- 
fers to Negroes. Majority status emerged as 
a component of the ascribed factor (Factor 
II) in Arizona. But in Indianapolis majority 
status emerged as a distinct factor in addi- 
tion to its association with the ascribed 
factor. We would expect Columbus to re- 
semble Indianapolis, though the Negro popu- 


5The three ratings by the interviewer form a 
cluster (as in the Kahl and Davis study) of high 
correlations. This covarlance could be explained 
by the consistency of the interviewer’s perceptual 
apparatus as well as by relations among the char- 
acteristics (person, house and residential area) 
being evaluated. To see whether this cluster—part 
artifact, part data—bhad special effects on the factor 
analysis results, we analyzed the six matrices for 
the older group according to the same procedures 
but omitted interviewer’s rating of house and 
neighborhood. In Phoenix, Indianapolis and Saf- 
ford, the same factors emerged as in the original 
analysis, with some differences in specific reference 
pattern coefficients. In Yuma, the components of 
Factors IT, UT and IV were rearranged: father’s oc- 
cupation formed a factor, income split between a 
“marital plus achieved SES factor” and a “parental 
education plus achieved SES factor.” In Linton, 
Factor V (first occupation) became an objectively 
defined achieved SES factor, while IV, the sub- 
jectively défined SES factor, picked up respondent’s 
evaluation of his neighborhood. Columbus produced 
an entirely new picture: Factor A: father’s occupa- 
tion; B: rank of friend and neighborhood; C: oc- 
cupation; D: achieved SES and neighborhood; and 
E: parental education, self-placement and income. 
In sum, these changes would not argue for generally 
greater factor replicability across communities, and 
would indicate less replicability primarily for the 
ascription and marital status factors in medium 
sized cities. 
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lation is smaller, but our sample of Negroes 
in Columbus was too small, 

In Columbus, Yuma and Safford, Factor 
V includes occupation of R and his first 
and second friend, plus self-placement in 
Columbus and Safford, and education and 
first occupation in Yuma. Phoenix is similar 
in its heavy coefficient for second friend’s 
occupation. In Linton, the factor refers most 
strongly to first occupation, along with in- 
come, education, and father’s education. 


Similarity Between Age Groups 


The cities showed considerable internal ` 


consistency: for example, Safford young men 
resembled Safford older men, as measured 
by correlations between factor coefficients 
across age groups. Within each commu- 
nity, the young men most clearly resembled 
older men on Factors I and II, residence 
and ascription. Factor JI, marital back- 
ground, was similar across age in Indianapo- 
lis and Phoenix, but not in the other com- 
munities, 

Factor IV among the younger men did 
not match the profile of Factor IV among 
the older men, but was identified as present 
socioeconomic status, defined by. different 
variables representing an earlier phase in 
occupational careers. The typical indicators 


were education, first occupation, present oc- . 


cupation, and the occupations of the two 
friends. There was no systematic .varia- 
tion according to community size. A-ma- 
jority status factor (V) appeared among 
younger men in both Indianapolis and Phoe- 
nix, but the fifth factor was unique in each 
of the other communities. 


Second-Order Factors 


. The correlations among factors in each 


community were factor analyzed to deter- - 


mine whether some more general dimension 
of rank stratification could be found, under- 
lying the various factor structures found 
in the different communities. Two second- 
order factors were extracted, rotated orthog- 
onally, and then obliquely if simple structure 
could be improved, for each age group 
within each community. Except for Colum- 
bus’ (both age groups), correlations between 


rotated second-order factors were quite — 


small, 


ł 
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The second-order factors represent two 
different dimensions of general status, but 
the factor profiles, based on coefficients of 
the first-order factors, did not provide a 
pattern that was notably similar in different 
communities. To quantify the expression of 
factor similarity, and to avoid the protlem 
that some of the first-order factors Lave 
quite different loading patterns in different 
‘communities, we calculated the pattern co- 
efficients of the 17 measured variables on 
the second-order factors in the four com- 
munities with the same variable list. The 
loadings were then correlated, as in the 
analysis of the similarity among first-order 
factors. The two age groups within each 
community showed substantially greater 
similarity than did inter-community ccm- 
parisons, but the general factors were not 
notably more replicable than the primarv 
factors themselves. Better comparability be- 
' tween communities is afforded by the pri- 
mary factors which have generality, such as 
residence, ascription, and marital back- 
ground (among older men). Communities 
are similar in the existence of second order 
factors, but not their loading patterns. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Summary 


A general pattern emerged in factor analy- 
ses of rank measures for two age groups in 
six cities: although five factors were ze- 
quired to account for 55-66% of the total 
variance, the first factor alone accounted 
for about 35-45%, which made up rougkly 
.two-thirds of the common variance defined 
by the five factors. The loadings of variabl2s 
on the first unrotated factor showed good 
replicability between age groups and te- 
tween communities. 

After oblique rotation, distinct factocs 
were identified, showing varying degrees of 
generality (as Indicated by similarity f 
reference pattern coefficients across com- 
munities within age groups and across ages 
within communities). Factors entitled resi- 
dence and ascription showed the greatest 
generality, while a third factor, “marital 
background,” appeared among those 40—€4 
years old and those men under forty wEp 
live in the two metropolitan centers. An 
achieved socioeconomic status factor ap- 
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peared in all twelve analyses, but was not 
clearly replicable in that the profile of 
reference pattern coefficients varied accord- 
ing to age and community size. The young 
men in different communities were fairly 
similar, the factor being identified by such 
variables as education, first occupation, and 
occupations of friends. But among the older 
men, subjective as well as objective mea- 
sures appeared in the metropolitan centers; 
subjective measures were relatively more 
salient ‘r small towns, and income seemed 
to be perticularly central in the medium 
sized communities. A specifically racial- 
ethnic fector appeared only in the two 
Indianapolis samples, and in the younger 
Phoenix sample. 


Measurement Implications 


Researchers who have use for a global, 
unidimensional measure of general com- 
munity rank can expect to represent a 
sizeable proportion of the common vari- 
ance in matrices such as those presented 
here simply by summing standard scores 
on any number of rank measures, particu- 
larly those with high loadings on unrotated 
Factor I. Still, the nature of minority group 
membership in the community studied must 
be considered when using this procedure. 
For precision in the measurement of indi- 
vidual status within a particular commu- 
nity, however, several alternatives afford 
themselves. 

Since the detailed definition of factors as 
well as correlations between factors depends 
on the community being investigated, a pre- 
liminary factor analysis of stratification in 
the community under study could serve as 
the basis for a description of the stratifica- 
tion system within which income, education, 
etc. are investigated individually, or it could 
provide th weights for indices of the fac- 
tors extracted. This approach is especially 
appropriate if achieved socioeconomic or 
racial-ethnic status is theoretically central in 
the research, since these dimensions show 
the great2st variability by community. If 
such a preliminary analysis is unfeasible, 
the investigator may use our results for 
the community that most resembles his own 
as a basis for developing measures. 

For comparisons between mature family 
heads in different communities, the most 
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reliable dimensions of rank stratification 
appear to be-residence, ascription and mari- 
tal background. Indices of these dimensions 
should employ standard scores, so as to 
express each individual’s rank in relation 
to his own community: even though the 
dimension is defined similarly in different 
settings, community averages along the 
dimension may differ. For comparisons in- 
volving younger and older family heads in 
terms of residence and ascription, some 
linear adjustment is recommended (see 
Atherton, 1962); the dimensions are defined 
similarly, but the average values may differ, 
so that a constant may have to be added 
to a younger man’s score to make it com- 
parable to that of an older man. We hasten 
to add that generality is not substantive 
importance. Residential rank is highly repli- 
cable between communities, but is not a 
substitute for socioeconomic rank. 

The community context alters the defini- 
tion of achieved socioeconomic rank, and the 
problem of making the ranks of younger 
men comparable to those of older men is 
serious. One solution is to project the future 


ranks of younger men (an analogous method - 


is presented in Jaffe and Carleton, 1954), 
but the assumption that a present 25-year- 
old’s later status will bear the same relation 
to his present status that a present 55-year- 
old’s present status bore to his status 30 
years ago may be inappropriate. 


Substantive I mplications 


The results of 15 factor analyses of rank 
variables (twelve reported here and those 
by Knupfer, Atherton, and Kahl and Davis) 
were quite similar in some respects but dif- 
ferent in others. The correlation matrices 
were of a general type (all moderate and 
positive), and the results of initial factoriza- 
tion were remarkably similar. Close inspec- 
tion of the loading patterns of specific varia- 
bles on rotated factors, however, revealed 
many differences which are easily glossed 
over in verbal summary presentation, Gen- 
eral factors might be expected to express 
basic resemblances underlying differences in 
detail, but even the loading profiles of gen- 
eral factors showed substantia] differences. 
The basic similarity lay in the fact that 
there were general factors, not in the repli- 
cation of loading patterns, 
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The central finding common to all these 
studies, then, is not that any given factor 
or rotated factor structure appeared in all 
or most cities, but rather that the common- 
factor variance is substantially accounted for 
by the first factor in all twelve of our factor 
analyses. Our results thus resemble those re- 
ported by Atherton and by Kahl and Davis. 
In our study, the first principal axis showed 
greater generality (measured by correlations 
between factor loadings) across communities 
and age groups than any other type of fac- 
tor. This suggests not only that a substantial 
proportion of the total variance in any ma- 
trix of correlations among rank variables can 
be reduced to a single underlying dimension, 
independent of the specific variable list, but 
also that the contribution of specific varia- 
bles to the common variance in a one-dimen- 
sional common factor space is roughly the 
same in different types of American com- 
munities at a given point in time. Extrac- 
tion of additional variance, along with 
rotation to simple structure, simply reveals 
the particular dimensions of rank stratifica- 
tion uniquely based on the population stud- 
ied, the variables included, the historical 
context of the study, and so on. 

The status equilibration hypothesis can 
be taken as one possible “explanation” for 
correlation matrices of this type. Without 
specifying the mechanisms of equilibration, 
personal, economic or cultural (for a sum- ’ 
mary. of studies of the equilibration process, 
see Trow, 1967), we may posit equilibration 
as a general property of rank stratification: 


“As a result of status conversion processes 
which are normally at work in every society, 
there exists a real tendency for the different 
types of status to reach a common level, i.e., 
for a man’s position in the economic hierarchy 
to match his position in the political hierarchy - 
and for the latter to accord with his position 
in the hierarchy of prestige, etc. This ten- 
dency may conveniently be called ‘status 
equilibration,’ and a social situation in which 
a high degree of correlation obtains between 

. the different forms of status, an ‘equilibrium 
cor structure’” (Benoit-Smullyan, 1944: 
160). 


Equilibration may be more complex than 
the association between two specified 
statuses. It might be represented by the cor- 
relation between father’s and son’s occu- 
pations in one setting, by that between edu- 
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cation and occupation in another, or by that 
between occupation and income in still an- 
other. A pure equilibrium status structure 
would result in a correlation matrix of unit 
rank, but this is not to be expected empiri- 
cally, because “in a dynamic and mobile 
society status equilibrium is always being 
disturbed since pronounced changes in status 
occur ordinarily in only one type of status 
at first, and are only gradually ‘converted’ 


` into equivalent statuses in the other hier- 


ti 


archies” (Benoit-Smullyan, 1944:160). 

By this token, matrices of greater than 
unit rank include information on the specific 
manner in which the status systems under 
study depart from an “equilibrium status 
structure,” i.e., discontinuities in the process 
of status conversion. Thus primary factors, 
along with the correlations between them, 
are particularly useful for description of a 
specific system of rank stratification at a 


' point in time. Differences among factors can 


be attributed to differences in the social, 
economic and cultural conditions with which 
the status systems are associated. In the 
present instance, the variation of the 
achieved socioeconomic status factor with 
community size suggests that varying eco- 
nomic conditions result in varying “disequil- 
ibria.”” Similarly, the demonstration of resi- 
dence as a distinct but replicable factor 
does not establish residence as a universal 
dimension of social stratification, but rather 
indicates a common characteristic of Ameri- 
can culture in the 1960’s. 

The particular factor results we obtained 
suggest that the most constant feature of 
rank stratification in American communities 
is represented by the residence factor. it 
may be that with respect to this one factor, 
to know Jonesville is to know America. 
Neighborhoods are visible geographic en- 
tities which set ecological conditions for 
social interaction, which select families by 
taste and affluence, and which serve to 
organize popular conceptions of rank. Apart 
from specialized enclaves such as a metro- 
politan 400, Marxist ideologues, or college 
students, the populations of medium or large 
American communities may have no clear 
and vivid basis for class consciousness other 
than residential characteristics. Of course 
the generality of this factor is not a measure 


.. of its relative importance. 
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The residential factor may represent “life 
style” or “consumption pattern” in general, 
though data to support this view are lacking 
in this study. Certainly residential charac- 
teristics represent a large portion of the 
family budget. Yet loadings of family in- 
come were notably low on this factor, sug- 
gesting that it represents not the amount of 
resources available, but how resources are 
spent. The generality of this factor may 
stem from the national mass media network 
which provides information on consumption, 
in contrast to local communication networks 
providing information on jobs, marital 
status, social background, and association. 

The residence factor in a small town, how- 
ever, is by no means as clear cut as it would 
be in a larger community, because distinc- 
tive neighborhoods are relatively lacking in 
small towns. Since each residence in smaller 
communities must be understood in terms 
of a local reputational system, residence 
may be a poor indicator of consumption 
patterns. Moreover, the external signs of 
status may be overlooked in a community 
small enough for personal reputations to be 


- known. 


One of the most variable features of 
American community status systems is the 
existence, social definition and treatment of 
deprived minority groups. Because this 
study heightened such variability, it illus- 
trates the manifold nature of caste-like rela- 
tions. Indianapolis, with the largest number 
of Negroes, exhibited a clear-cut race factor. 
Linton was demographically exempt; ethni- 
cally, it is a quite homogeneous community. 
In the Arizona communities, the variable 
loaded (as in Indianapolis) on a factor 
defined by social background characteristics. 
This loading seemed to decline with increas- 
ing community size, perhaps as a twofold 
consequence of urbanization: the demo- 
graphic effect of great size is concentration 
of deprived populations, but the populations 
thus concentrated represent families less 
deprived than those remaining in the hinter- 
land. 

The factor of achieved rank also varied, 
especially among the older men. Our data 
support (1) the community-study literature 
—-in showing that subjective and reputa- 
tional status form the basis for this factor 
in small towns; and (2) urban sociologists 
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—by showing that occupation, education, 
and income, along with their interpretation 
by self and others, form the basis for this 
factor in large cities. Presumably the mech- 
anism for this difference is the anonymous 
character of status in an urban environment 
in contrast to the relatively personalized 
status structure of small communities (Form 
and Stone, 1957). 

Columbus and Yuma are neither metro- 
politan centers nor small towns, and their 
achievement factors are correspondingly 
different. Income stands as the central 
identifying mark for the factor in these 
communities (see Lasswell, 1959). It might 
be speculated that lacking the organization 
provided by either an economic center of 
national importance or by a personal status 
system, such communities have no coherent 
set of achieved ranks other than the gener- 
alized measure of access to resources which 
income represents. The central place func- 
tions of regional centers such as Phoenix and 
Indianapolis (Duncan, et al. 1960:548, 402) 
may produce stratification systems that are 
regionally, as well as locally, dominant. 
Towns that are small enough may retain 
structural and ideological independence,® 
but small cities which are integrated into a 
larger economic organization may find this 
impossible. 
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FUNCTIONAL AND CONFLICT THEORIES 
OF EDUCATIONAL STRATIFICATION * 


RANDALL COLLINS 
University of California, Sar Diego 
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Two theories are considered in accounting for the increased schooling required for employ- 
ment in advanced industrial society: (a) a technical-function theory, stating that educational 
requirements reflect the demands for greater skills on the job due to technological change; 
and (b) a conflict theory, stating that employment requirements reflect the efforts of 
competing status groups to moncpolize cr dominate jobs by imposing their cultural 
standards on the selection process. A review of the evidence indicates that the conflict theory 
is more strongly supported. The main dynamic of rising educational requirements in the 
United States has been primarily the expansion of mobility opportunities through the school 
system, rather than autonomous chenges in the structure of employment. Ii is argued that 
the effort to build a comprehensive theory of stratification is best advanced by viewing 
those effects of technological change on educational requirements, that are substantiated 


within the basic context of a conflict theory of stratification. 


DUCATION has become highly important 
E in occupational attainment in modern 
America, and thus occupies a central 
place in the analysis of stratification and of 


*I am indebted to Joseph Ben-David, Bennett 
Berger, Reinhard Bendix, Margaret S. Gordon, 
Joseph R. Gusfield, Stanford M. Lyman, Martin 
A. Trow, and Harold L. Wilensky for advice and 
comment; and to Margaret S. Gordon for making 
available data collected by the Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations of the University of California at 
Berkeley, under grants from the U. S. Office of 
Education and U. S. Department of Labor, Their 
endorsement of the views expressed here is not 
implied. 


social mobility. This paper attempts to as- 
sess the adequacy of two theories in account- 
ing for available evidence on the link be- 
tween education and stratification: a func- 
tional theory concerning trends in technical 
skill requirements in industrial societies; and 
a conflict theory derived from the approach 
of Max Weber, stating the determinants of 
various outcomes in the struggles among 
status groups. It will be argued that the 
evidence best supports the conflict theory, 
although technical requirements have im- 
portant effects in particular contexts. It will 
be further argued that the construction of a 
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general theory of the determinants of strati- 
fication in its varying forms is best advanced 
by incorporating elements of the functional 
analysis of technical requirements of specific 
jobs at appropriate points within the con- 
flict model. The conclusion offers an inter- 
pretation of historical change in education 
and stratification in industrial America, and 
suggests where further evidence is required 
for more precise tests and for further de- 
velopment of a comprehensive explanatory 
theory. 


The Importance of Education 


A number of studies have shown that the 
number of years of education is a strong de- 
terminant of occupational achievement in 
America with social origins constant. They 
also show that social origins affect educa- 
tional attainment, and also occupational at- 


Table l. 
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tainment after the completion of education 
(Blau and Duncan, 1967:163-205; Eckland, 
1965; Sewell e¢ al, 1969; Duncan and 
Hodge, 1963; Lipset and Bendix, 1959:189- 
192). There are differences in occupational 
attainment independent of social origins be- 
tween the graduates of more prominent and 
less prominent secondary schools, colleges, 
graduate schools, and law schools (Smigel, 
1964:39, 73-74, 117; Havemann and West, 
1952:179-181; Ladinsky, 1967; Hargens’ 
and Hagstrom, 1967). 

Educational requirements for employment 
have become increasingly widespread, not 
only in elite occupations but also at the 
bottom of the occupational hierarchy (see 
Table 1). In a 1967 survey of the San | 
Francisco, Oakland, and San Jose areas 
(Collins, 1969), 17% of the employers sur- 
veyed required at least a high school diploma 


Percent of Employers Requiring Various Minimum Educational Levels 


of Employees, by Occupational Level. 
National — 1937-38 





Un- emi- Cleri- Mana-  Profes-' 
skilled lidi Skilled cal gerial sional 
Less than high school 99% 97% 89% 33% 32$ 9% 
High school diploma 1 3 11 63 54 16 
Some college 1 2 23 
College degree 3 12 52 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
San Francisco Bay Area, 1967 
Less than high school 83% 76% 62% 29% 27% 10% 
High School diploma 16 24 28 68 14 4 
Vocational training 
beyond high school 1 1 10 2 2 4 
Some college 2 12 
College degree. 41 70 
Graduate depres 3 5 
SC a da dib did 


ources: -M. Be a pats outh an ashington: erican Council on 
Education, 1549), 264, as aa in Lawrence, Thomas, The Occu- 
pational Structure re Education (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Ha ; 
i eae P. 346;-and Randall Collins, “Education and Emp toyment, i 
unpu fished Ph. D. dissertation, University of California at 
Berkeley, 1969, Table III-1. Bell does not report the number of 
employers in the Sample, but it was apparently large. 
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for-employment in even unskilled positions; + 
a national survey (Bell, 1940) in 1937-1938 
found a comparable figure of 1%. At the 
same time, educational requirements app2ar 
to have become more specialized, with 38% 
of the organizations in the 1967 survey which 
required college degrees of managers pre- 
ferring business administration training, aad 
an additional 15% preferring engineering 
training; such requirements appear to heve 
been virtually unknown in the 1920s (Pisr- 
son, 1959:34-54). At the same time, the 
proportions of the American population at- 
tending schools through the completion of 
high school and advanced levels have risen 
sharply during the last century (Table 2). 
Careers are thus increasingly shaped within 
the educational system. 


The Technical-Function Theory of Educa- 
tion 


A common explanation of the importance 
of education in modern society may 3e 
termed the technical-function theory. Its 
basic propositions, found in a number of 
sources (see, for example, B. Clark, 1962; 
Kerr et al., 1960), may be stated as follows: 
(1) the skill requirements of jobs in in- 
dustrial society constantly increase because 


1 This survey covered 309 establishments with 
100 or’ more employees, representing all major 
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of technological change. Two processes are 
involved: (a) the proportion of jobs requir- 
ing low skill decreases and the proportion 
requiring high skill increases; and (b) the 
same jobs are upgraded in skill requirements. 
(2) Formal] education provides the training, 
either in specific skills or in general capaci- 
ties; necessary for the more highly skilled 
jobs. (3) Therefore, educational require- 
ments for employment constantly rise, and 
increasingly larger proportions of the popu- 
lation are required to spend longer and longer 
periods in school. 

The technical-function theory of educa- 
tion may be seen as a particular application 
of a more general functional approach. The 
functional theory of stratification (Davis 
and Moore, 1945) rests on the premises (A) 
that occupational positions require particular 
kinds of skilled performance; and (B) that 
positions must be filled with persons who 
have either the native ability, or who have 
acquired the training, necessary for the 
performance of the given occupational role.” 


2The concern here is with these basic premises 
rather than with the theory elaborated by Davis 
and Moore toe account for the universality of 
stratification. This theory involves a few further 
propositions: (C) in any particular form of so- 
ciety certain occupational positions are function- 
ally most central to the operation of the social 
system; (D) the ability to fill these positions, and/ 
or the motivation to acquire the necessary training, 








industry groups. is unequally distributed in the population; (E) in- 
Table 2. Percentage Educational Attainment in the United States, 1869-1965. 
B.A."S or M.A.'s or 
High School Resident ist prof. 2nd prof. Ph.D.'s 
graduates/ college degrees/ degrees/ 1/10 of 
; pop. 17 yrs. students/ 1/10 of pop. 1/10 of pop. pop. 
Period old pop. 18-21 15-24 25-34 25-34 
1869-1870 2.0 Led 
1879-1880 2.5 2.7 
1889-1890 3.5 3.0 
1909-1910 8.8 5.1 1.85 0.13 0.02 
1919-1920 16.8 8.9 2.33 0.24 0.03 
1929-1930 29.0 12.4 4.90 0.78 0.12 
1939-1940 50.8 15.6 7.05 1.24 0.415 
1949-1950 59.0 29.6 17.66 2.43 0.27 
1959-1960 65.1 24.9 17.72 3.25 0.42 
1963 76.3 38.0 
1965 19.71 5.02 0.73 
ources: storical Statistics of tha United States, Series A-28-29, ~ 
; otatistica stract of the United States 1966, Tables 3 and- 
194; ffice of Education, 


1967) 


est o ucational statistics 
ables 66 and 88. ; 
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The technical-function theory of education 
may be viewed as a subtype of this form of 
analysis, since it shares the premises that 
the occupational structure creates demands 
for particular kinds of performance, and that 
training is one way of filling these demands. 
In addition, it includes the more restrictive 
premises (1 and 2 above) concerning the 
way in which skill requirements of jobs 
change with industrialization, and concerning 
the content of school experiences. 

The technical-function theory of educa- 
tion may be tested by reviewing the evidence 
for each of its propositions (la, 1b, and 2).8 
As will be seen, these propositions do not 
adequately account for the evidence, In order 
to generate a more complete explanation, it 
will be necessary to examine the evidence for 
the underlying functional propositions, (A) 
and (B). This analysis leads to a focus on 
the processes of stratification—notably group 
conflict—not expressed in the functional 
theory, and to the formalization of a conflict 
theory to account for the evidence. 


Proposition (1a): Educational requirements 
of jobs in industrial society increase because 
the proportion of jobs requiring low skill 
decreases and the proportion requiring high 
skill increases. Available evidence suggests 
that this process accounts for only a minor 
part of educational upgrading, at least in a 
society that has passed the point of initial 
industrialization. Fifteen percent of the in- 
crease in education of the U. S. labor force 
during the twentieth century may be at- 
tributed to shifts in the occupational struc- 
ture—a decrease in the proportion of jobs 
with low skill requirements and an increase 
in proportion of jobs with high skill require- 
ments {Folger and Nam, 1964). The bulk 
of educational upgrading (85%) has oc- 
curred within job categories. 


Proposition (1b): Educational requirements 
of jobs in industrial society rise because the 
same jobs are upgraded in skill requirements. 


equalities of rewards in wealth and prestige evolve 
to ensure that the supply of persons with the nec- 
essary ability or training meshes with the structure 
of demands for skilled performance. The problems 
of stating functional centrality in empirical terms 
have been subjects of much debate. 

3 Proposition 3 is supported by Tables 1 and 2. 
The issue here is whether this can be explained 
by the preyious propositions and premises, 


‘The only available evidence on this point . 


consists of data collected by the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor in 1950 and 1960, which- 
indicate the amount of change in skill re- 
quirements of specific jobs. Under the most 
plausible assumptions as to the skills pro- 
vided by various levels of education, it ap- 
pears that the educational level of the U. S. 
labor force has changed in excess of that 
which is necessary to keep up with skill re- 
quirements of jobs (Berg, 1970:38-60). 
Over-education for available jobs is found 
particularly among males who have gradu- 
ated from college and females with high 
school degrees or some college, and appears 
to have increased between 1950 and 1960. 


Proposition (2): Formal education provides 
required job skills. This proposition may be 
tested in two ways: (a) Are better educated 
employees more productive than less edu- 
cated employees? (b) Are vocational skills 
learned in schools, or elsewhere? 

(a) Are better educated employees more 
productive? The evidence most often cited 
for the productive effects of education is 
indirect, consisting of relationships between 
aggregate levels of education in a society and 
its overall economic productivity. These are 


of three types: 


(i) The national growth approach involves 
calculating the proportion of growth in the 
U. S. Gross National Product attributable to 
conventional inputs of capital and labor; 
these leave a large residual, which is at- 
tributed to improvements in skill of the labor 
force based on increased education (Schultz, 
1961; Denison, 1965). This approach suffers 
from difficulty in clearly distinguishing among - 
technological change affecting productive ar- 
rangements, changes in the abilities of work- 
ers acquired by experience at work with new 
technologies, and changes in skills due to 
formal education and motivational factors 
essociated with a competitive or achieve- 
ment-oriented society. The assignment ‘of a 
large proportion of the residual category to 
education is arbitrary. Denison (1965) makes 
this attribution on the basis of the increased 
income to persons with higher levels of edu- 
cation interpreted as rewards for their con- 
tributions to productivity. Although it is a 
common assumption in economic argument- 
that wage returns reflect output value, wage 
returns cannot be used to prove the produc- 
tive contribution of education without circu- 
lar reasoning. 

(ii) Correlations of education and level of 
economic development for nations show that 
the higher the level of economic development 
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of a country, the higher the proportion of its 
population in elementary, secondary, and 
higher education (Harbison and Myers, 
1964). Such correlations beg the question of 
causality. There are considerable variations 
in school enrollments among countries at the 
same economic level, and many of these 
variations are explicable in terms of political 
demands for access to education (Ben-David, 
1963-64). Also, the overproduction of edu- 
cated personnel in countries whose level of 
economic development cannot absorb them 
suggests the demand for education need not 
come directly from the economy, and may 
run counter to economic needs (Hoselitz, 
1965). 

(iii) Time-lag correlations of education and 
economic development show that increases in 
the proportion of population in elementary 
school precede increases in economic develop- 
ment after a takeoff point at approximately 
30-50% of the 7-14 years old age-group in 
school. Similar anticipations of economic de- 
velopment are suggested for increases in 
secondary and higher education enrollment, 
although the data do not clearly support this 
conclusion (Peaslee, 1969). A pattern of ad- 
vances in secondary school enrollments pre- 
ceding advances in economic development is 
found only in a small number of cases (12 
of 37 examined in Peaslee, 1969). A pattern 
of growth of university enrollments and sub- 
sequent economic development is found in 21 
of 37 cases, but the exceptions (including the 
United States, France, Sweden, Russia, and 
Japan) are of such importance as to throw 
serious doubt on any necessary contribution 
of higher education to economic develop- 
ment. The main contribution of education to 
economic productivity, then, appears to occur 
at the level of the transition to mass literacy, 
and not significantly beyond this level. 


\ 


Direct evidence of the contribution of edu- 
cation to individual productivity is sum- 
marized by Berg (1970:85-104, 143-176). It 
indicates that the better educated employees 
are not generally more productive, and in 
some cases are less productive, among sam- 
ples of factory workers, maintenance men, 
department store clerks, technicians, secre- 
taries, bank tellers, engineers, industrial re- 
search scientists, military personnel, and 
federal civil service employers. 


(b) Are vocational skills learned in school, 
or elsewhere? Specifically vocational educa- 
tion in the schools for manual positions is 
virtually independent of job fate, as gradu- 
ates of vocational programs are not more 
likely to be employed than high school drop- 
outs (Plunkett, 1960; Duncan, 1964). Most 


skilled manual workers acquire their skills 
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on the job or casually (Clark and Sloan, 
1966:73). Retraining for important techno- 
logical changes in industry has been carried 
out largely informally on-the-job; in only a 
very small proportion of jobs affected by 
technological change is formal retraining in 
educational institutions used (Collins, 1969: 
147-158; Bright, 1958). 

The relevance of education for nonmanual 
occupational skills is more difficult to evalu- 
ate. Training in specific professions, such as 
medicine, engineering, scientific or scholarly 
research, teaching, and law can plausibly be 
considered vocationally relevant, and possi- 
bly essential. Evidences comparing particular 
degrees of educational success with particular 
kinds of occupational performance or success 
are not available, except for a few occupa- 
tions. For engineers, high college grades and 
degree levels generally predict high levels of 
technical responsibility and high participa- 
tion in professional activities, but not neces- 
sarily high salary or supervisory responsi- 
bility (Perrucci and Perrucci, 1970). At the 
same time, a number of practicing engineers 
lack college degrees (about 40% of engineers 
in the early 1950s; see Soderberg, 1963: 
213), suggesting that even such highly tech- 
nical skills may be acquired on the job. For 
academic research scientists, educational 
quality has little effect on subsequent pro- 
ductivity (Hagstrom and Hargens, 1968). 
For other professions, evidence is not availa- 
ble on the degree to which actual skills are 
learned in school rather than in practice. 
In professions such as medicine and law, 
where education is a legal requirement for 
admission to practice, a comparison group 
of noneducated practitioners is not available, 
at least in the modern era. 

Outside of the traditional learned profes- 
sions, the plausibility of the vocational im- 
portance of education is more questionable. 
Comparisons of the efforts of different oc- 
cupations to achieve “professionalization” 
suggest that setting educational requirements 
and bolstering them through licensing laws 
is a common tactic in raising an occupation’s 
prestige and autonomy (Wilensky, 1964). 
The result has been the proliferation of nu- 
merous pseudo-professions in modern so- 
ciety; nevertheless these fail to achieve 
strong professional organization through lack 
of a monpolizable (and hence teachable) 


` 
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skill base. Business administration schools 
represent such an effort. (See Pierson, 1959: 
9, 55-95, 140; Gordon and Howell, 1959: 1- 
18, 40, 324-337). Descriptions of general, 
nonvocational education do not support the 
image of schools as places where skills are 
widely learned. Scattered studies suggest that 
the knowledge imparted in particular courses 
is retained only in small part through the 
next few years (Learned and Wood, 1938: 
28), and indicate a dominant student culture 
concerned with nonacademic interests or 
with achieving grades with a minimum of 
learning (Coleman, 1961; Becker et al., 
1968). 

The technical-function theory of educa- 
tion, then, does not give an adequate ac- 
count of the evidence. Economic evidence 
indicates no clear contributions of education 
to economic development, beyond the provi- 
sions of mass literacy. Shifts in the propor- 
tions of more skilled and less skilled jobs 
do not account for the observed increase in 
education of the American labor force. Edu- 
cation is often irrelevant to on-the-job pro- 
ductivity and is sometimes counter-produc- 
tive; specifically vocational training seems 
to be derived more from work experience 
than from formal school training. The qual- 
ity of schools themselves, and the nature of 
dominant student cultures suggest that 
schooling is very inefficient as a means of 
training for work skills. 


Functional and Conflict Perspectives 


It may be suggested that the inadequacies 
of the technical-function theory of education 
derive from a more basic source: the func- 
tional approach to stratification. A funda- 
mental assumption is that there is a gen- 
erally fixed set of positions, whose various 
requirements the labor force must satisfy. 
The fixed demand for skills of various types, 
at any given time, is the basic determinant of 
who will be selected for what positions. So- 
cial change may then be explained by speci- 
fying how these functional demands change 
with the process of modernization. In keep- 
ing with the functional perspective in gen- 
eral, the needs of society are seen as deter- 
mining the behavior and the rewards of the 
individuals within it. 

However, this premise may be questioned 
as an adequate picture of the fundamental 


processes of social organization It may be ` 
suggested that the “demands” of any oc- 
cupational position are not fixed, but repre- 
sent whatever behavior is settled upon in 
bargaining between the persons who fill 
the positions and those who attempt to con- 
trol them. Individuals want jobs primarily 
for the rewards to themselves in material 
goods, power, and prestige. The amount of 
productive skill they must demonstrate to 
hold their positions depends on how much 
clients, customers, or employers can suc- 
cessfully demand of them, and this in turn 
depends on the balance of power PENEN 
workers and their employers. 

Employers tend to have quite imprecise 
conceptions of the skill requirements of most 
jobs, and operate on a strategy of “satisfic- 
ing” rather than optimizing—that is, setting 
average levels of performance as satisfactory, 
and making changes in procedures or per- 
sonnel only when performance falls notice- 
ably below minimum standards (Dill e¢ al., 
1962; March and Simon, 1958:140-141). 
Efforts to predict work performance by ob- 
jective tests have foundered due to difficulties 
in measuring performance (except on spe- 
cific mechanical tasks) and the lack of con- 
trol groups to validate the tests (Anastasi, 
1967). Organizations do not force their em- ` 
ployees to work at maximum efficiency; there 
is considerable insulation of workers at all 
levels from demands for full use of their 
skills and efforts. Informal controls over out- - 
put are found not only among production 
workers in manufacturing but also among 
sales and clerical personnel (Roy, 1952; 
Blau, 1955; Lombard, 1955). The existence 
of informal organization at the managerial 
level, the widespread existence of bureau- 
cratic pathologies such as evasion of responsi- 
bility, empire-building, and displacement of 
means by ends (“red tape”), and the fact 
that administrative work is only indirectly 
related to the output of the organization, 
suggest that managers, too, are insulated 
from strong technological pressures for use 
of technical skills. On all levels, wherever 
informal organization exists, it appears that 
standards of performance reflect the power 
of the groups involved. 

In this light, it is possible to reinterpret the 
body of evidence that ascriptive factors con- 
tinue to be important in occupational success 
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even in advanced industrial society. The 
social mobility data summarized at the onset 
of this paper show that social origins have 
_ a direct effect on occupational] success, even 
after the completion of education. Both case 
studies and cross-sectional samples amply 
‘document widespread discrimination against 
Negroes. Case studies show that the opera- 
tion of ethnic and class standards in employ- 
‘ment based not merely on skin color but on 
name, accent, style of dress, manners, and 
conversational abilities (Noland and Bakke; 
1949; Turner, 1952; Taeuber et al, 1966; 
Nosow, 1956). Cross-sectional studies, based 
on both biographical and survey data, show 
that approximately 60 to 70% of the Amer- 
ican business elite come from upper-class and 
upper-middle-class families, and fewer than 
15% from working-class families (Taussig 
and Joselyn, 1932:97; Warner and Abeg- 
glen, 1955:37-68; Newcomer, 1955:53; 
Bendix, 1956:198-253; Mills, 1963:110- 
139). These proportions are fairly constant 
from the early 1800’s through the 1950's. 
The business elite is overwhelmingly Protes- 
tant, male, and completely white, although 
there are some indications of a mild trend 
toward declining social origins and an in- 
crease of Catholics and Jews. Ethnic and 
class background have been found crucial 
for career advancement in the professions as 
well (Ladinsky, 1963; Hall, 1946). Sexual 
stereotyping of jobs is extremely widespread 


` (Collins, 1969:234-238). 


In the traditional functionalist approack, 
these forms of ascription are treated as re- 
sidual categories: carry-overs from a less 
advanced period, or marks of the imperfec- 
tions of the functional mechanism of place- 
ment. Yet available trend data suggest that 
the link between social class origins and oc- 
cupational attainment has remained con- 
stant during the twentieth century in Amer- 
ica (Blau and Duncan, 1967:81~113); the 
proportion of women in higher occupational 
levels has changed little since the late nine- 
teenth century (Epstein, 1970:7); and the 
few available comparisons between elite 
groups in traditional and modern societies 
suggest comparable Jevels of mobility 
(Marsh, 1963). Declines in racial and ethnic 
discrimination that appear to have occurred 
at periods in twentieth-century America may 
be plausibly explained as results of political 
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mobilization of particular minority groups 
rather than by an increased economic need 
to select by achievement criteria. 

Goode (1967) has offered a modified func- 
tional model to account for these disparities: 
that work groups always organize to pro- 
tect their inept members from being judged 
by outsiders’ standards of productivity, and 
that this self-protection is functional to the 
organizations, preventing a Hobbesian com- 
petitiveness and distrust of all against all. 
This argument re-establishes a functional 
explanation, but only at the cost of under- 
mining the technological view of functional 
requirements. Further, Goode’s conclusions 
can be put in other terms: it is to the ad- 
vantage of groups of employees to organize 
so that they will not be judged by strict 
performance standards; and it is at least 
minimally to the advantage of the employer 
to let them do so, for if he presses them 
harder he creates dissension and alienation. 
Just how hard an employer can press his 
employees is not given in Goode’s functional 
model. That is, his model has the disad- 
vantage, common to functional analysis in 
its most general form, of covering too many 
alternative possibilities to provide testable 
explanations of specific outcomes. Functional 
analysis too easily operates as a justification 
for whatever particular pattern exists, as- 
serting in effect that there is a proper reason 
for it to be so, but failing to state the condi- 
tions under which a particular pattern will 
hold rather than another. The technical ver- 
sion of job requirements has the advantage 
of specifying patterns, but it is this specific 
form of functional explanation that is jet- 
tisoned by a return to a more abstract func- 
tional analysis. 

A second hypothesis may be suggested: 
the power of “ascribed” groups may be the 
prime basis of selection in all organizations, 
and technical skills are secondary considera- 
tions depending on the balance of power. 
Education may thus be regarded as a mark 
of membership in a particular group (possi- 
bly at times its defining characteristic), not 
a mark of technical skills or achievement. 
Educational requirements may thus reflect 
the interests of whichever groups have power 
to set them. Weber (1968:1000) interpreted 
educational requirements in bureaucracies, 
drawing especially on the history of public 
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administration in Prussia, as the result of 
efforts by university graduates to monopo- 
lize positions, raise their corporate status, 
and thereby increase their own security and 
power vis-a-vis both higher authorities and 
clients. Gusfield (1958) has shown that edu- 
cational requirements in the British Civil 
Service were set as the result of a power 
struggle between a victorious educated up- 
per-middle-class and the traditional aristoc- 
racy. 

To summarize the argument to this point: 
available evidence suggests that the techni- 
cal-functional view of educational require- 
ments for jobs leaves a large number of facts 
unexplained. Functional analysis on the more 
abstract level does not provide a testable 
explanation of which ascribed groups will 
be able to dominate which positions, To 
answer this question, one must leave the 
functional frame of reference and examine 
the conditions of relative power of each 


group. 
A Conflict Theory of Stratification 


The conditions under which educational 
requirements will be set and changed may be 
stated more generally, on the basis of a 
conflict theory of stratification derived from 
Weber (1968:926-939; see also Collins, 
1968), and from advances in modern organi- 
zation theory fitting the spirit of this ap- 
proach, 

_ A. Status groups. The basic units of so- 
ciety are associational groups sharing com- 
mon cultures (or “subcultures”). The core 
of such groups is families and friends, but 
they may be etxended to religious, educa- 
tional, or ethnic communities. In general, 
they comprises all persons who share a 
sense of status equality based on participa- 
tion in a common culture: styles of language, 
tastes m clothing and decor, manners and 
other ritual observances, conversational top- 
ics and styles, opinions and values, and pre- 
ferences in sports, arts, and media. Participa- 
tion in such cultural groups gives individuals 
their fundamental sense of identity, espe- 
cially in contrast with members of other as- 
sociational groups in whose everyday culture 
they cannot participate comfortably. Sub- 
jectively, status groups distinguish them- 
selves from others in terms of categories of 
moral evaluation such as “honor,” “taste,” 
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“breeding,” “respectability,” “propriety,” ` 
“cultivation,” “good fellows,” “plain folks,” 
etc. Thus the exclusion of persons who lack 
the ingroup culture is felt to be normatively 
legitimated. | 

There is no a priori determination of the 
number of status groups in a particular so- 
ciety, nor can the degree to which there is 
consensus on a rank order among them be 
stated in advance. These are not matters of 
definition, but empirical variations, the 
causes of which are subjects of other devel- 
opments of the conflict theory of stratifica- 
tion. Status groups should be regarded as 
ideal types, without implication of neces- 
sarily distinct boundaries; the concepts re- 
main useful even in the case where associa- 
tional groupings and their status cultures are 
fluid and overlapping, as hypotheses about 
the conflicts among status groups may re- 
main fruitful even under these circumstances. 

Status groups may be derived from a num- 
ber of sources. Weber outlines three: (a) 
differences in life style based on economic 
situation (i.e., class); (b) differences in life 
situation based on power position; (c) differ- 
ences in life situation deriving directly from 
cultural conditions or institutions, such as 
geographical origin, ethnicity, religion, edu- 
cation, or intellectual or aesthetic cultures. 

B. Struggle for Advantage. There is a con- 
tinual struggle in society for various “goods” 
—wealth, power, or prestige. We need 
make no assumption that every individual 
is motivated to maximize his rewards; how- 
ever, since power and prestige are inherently 
scarce commodities, and wealth is often con- 
tingent upon them, the ambition of even a 
small proportion of persons for more than 
equal shares of these goods sets up an im- 
plicit counter-struggle on the part of others 
to avoid subjection and disesteem. Indi- 
viduals may struggle with each other; but 
since individual identity is derived primarily 
from membership in a status group, and be- 
cause the cohesion of status groups is a key 
resource in the struggle against others, the 
primary focus of struggle is between status 
groups rather than within them. 

The struggle for wealth, power, and pres- 
tige is carried out primarily through organi- 
zations. There have been struggles through- 
out history among organizations controlled 
by different status groups, for military con- 
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quest, business advantage, or cultural (e.g.. 
religious) hegemony, and intricate sorts of 
interorganizational alliances are possible. In 


, the more complex societies, struggle between 


” 


status groups is carried on in large part 
within organizations, as the status groups 
controlling an organization coerce, hire, or 
culturally manipulate others to carry out 
their wishes (as in, respectively, a conscript 
army, a business,.or a church). Organiza- 
tional research shows that the success of 
organizational elites in controlling their sub- 
ordinates is quite variable. Under particular 
conditions, lower or middle members have 
considerable de facto power to avoid com- 
pliance, and even to change the course of the 
organizations (see Etzioni, 1961). 

This opposmg power from below is 
strengthened when subordinate members 
constitute a cohesive status group of their 
own; it is weakened when subordinates ac- 
quiesce in the values of the organization 
elite. Coincidence of ethnic and class boun- 
daries produces the sharpest cultural dis- 


-tinctions. Thus, Catholics of immigrant ori- 


_ gins have been the bulwarks of informal 


norms restricting work output in American 
firms run by WASPs, whereas Protestants 
of native rural backgrounds are the main 
“rate-busters” (O. Collins et al, 1946). 
Selection and manipulation of members in 
terms of status groups is thus a key weapon 
in intraorganizational struggles. In general, 
the organization elite selects its new members 
and key assistants from its own status group 
and makes an effort to secure lower-level em- 
ployees who are at least indoctrinated to 
respect the cultural superiority of their status 
culture.* 


*Tt might be argued that the ethnic cultures 
may differ in their functionality: that middle- 
class Protestant culture provides the self-discipline 
and other attributes necessary for higher organi- 
zational positions in modern society. This version 
of functional theory is specific enough to be sub- 
ject to empirical test: are middle-class WASPs 
in fact better businessmen or government adminis- 
trators than Italians, Irishmen, or Jews of patri- 
monial or working class cultural backgrounds? 
Weber suggested that they were in the initial 
construction of the capitalist economy within the 
confines of traditional society; he also argued 
that once the new economic system was established, 
the original ethic was no longer necessary to run 
it (Weber, 1930:180-183). Moreover, the func- 
tional explanation also requires some feedback 
mechanism whereby organizations with more eff- 
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Once groups of employees of different 
status groups are formed at various positions 
(middle, lower, or laterally differentiated) in 
the organization, each of these groups may 
be expected to launch efforts to recruit more 
members of their own status group. This 
process is illustrated by conflicts among 
whites and blacks, Protestants and Catholics 
and Jews, Yankee, Irish and Italian, etc. 
found in American occupational life 
(Hughes, 1949; Dalton, 1951). These con- 
flicts are based on ethnically or religiously 
founded status cultures; their intensity rises 
and falls with processes increasing or de- 
creasing the cultural distinctiveness of these 
groups, and with the succession of advan- 
tages and disadvantages set by previous out- 
comes of these struggles which determine the 
organizational resources available for further 
struggle. Parallel processes of cultural con< 
flict may be based on distinctive class as well 
as ethnic cultures. 

C. Education As Status Culture. The main 
activity of schools is to teach particular 
status cultures, both in and outside the class- 
room. In. this light, any failure of schools to 
impart technical knowledge (although it may 
also be successful in this) is not important; 
schools primarily teach vocabulary and in- 
flection, styles of dress, aesthetic tastes, val- 
ues and manners. The emphasis on socia- 
bility and athletics found in many schools is 
not extraneous but may be at the core of the 
status culture propagated by the schools. 
Where schools have a more academic or vo- 
cational emphasis, this emphasis may Itself 
be the content of a particular status culture, 
providing sets of values, materials for con- 
versation, and shared activities for an asso- 
ciational group making claims to a particular 
basis for status. 

Insofar as a particular status group con- 
trols education, it may use it to foster con- 


cient managers are selected for survival. The oligo- 
polistic situation in large-scale American business 
since the late 19th century does not seem to pro- 
vide such & mechanism; nor does government 
employment. Schumpeter (1951), the leading ex- 
positor of the importance of managerial talent 
in business, confined his emphasis to the formative 
period of business expansion, and regarded the 
large, oligopolistic corporation as an arena where 
advancement came to be based on skills in organi- 
zational politics (1951:122-124); these personalistic 
skills are arguably more characteristic of the patri- 
monial cultures than of WASP culture. 
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trol within work organizations. Educational 
requirements for employment can serve both 
to select new members for elite positions who 
share the elite culture and, at a lower level of 
education, to hire lower and middle em- 
ployees who have acquired a géneral respect 
for these elite values and styles. 


Tests of the Conflict Theory of Educational 
Stratification 


The conflict theory in its — form is 
supported by evidence (1) that there are 
distinctions among status group cultures— 
based both on class and on ethnicity—in 
modern societies (Kahl, 1957:127-156, 184- 
220); (2) that status groups tend to occupy 
different occupational positions within .orga- 
nizations (see data on ascription cited 
above); and (3) that occupants of different 
organizational positions struggle over power 
(Dalton, 1959; Crozier, 1964). The more 
specific tests called for here, however, are of 
the adequacy of conflict theory to explain 
the link between education and occupational 
stratification. Such tests may focus either 
on the proposed mechanism of occupational 
placement, or on the conditions for strong 
or weak links between education and occupa- 
tion. 

Education As a Mechanism of Occupa- 
tional Placement. The mechanism proposed 
is that employers use education to select 
persons who have been socialized into the 
dominant status culture: for entrants to 
their own managerial ranks, into elite cul- 
ture; for lower-level employees, into an at- 
titude of respect for the dominant culture 
and the elite which carries it, This requires 
evidence that: (a) schools provide either 
training for the elite culture, or respect for 
it; and (b) employers use education as a 
means of selection for cultural attributes. 

(a) Historical and descriptive studies of 
schools support the generalization that they 
are places where particular status cultures 
are acquired, either from the teachers, from 
other students, or both. Schools are usually 
founded by powerful or autonomous status 
groups, either to provide an exclusive educa- 
tion for their own children, or to propagate 
respect for their cultural values. Until re- 
cently most schools were founded by re- 
ligions, often in opposition to those founded 
by rival religions; throughout the 19th 
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century, this rivalry was an important basis 
for the founding of large numbers of colleges 
in the U. S., and of the Catholic and Lu- 
theran school systems. The public school 
system in the U. S. was founded mainly 
under the impetus of WASP elites with the 
purpose of teaching respect for Protestant 


and middle-class standards of cultural and - 


religious propriety, especially in the face of 
Catholic, working-class immigration from 
Europe (Cremin, 1961; Curti, 1935). The 
content of public school education has con- 
sisted especially of middle-class, WASP cul- 
ture (Waller, 1932:15—131; Becker, 1961; 
Hess and Torney, 1967). 

At the elite level, private secondary schools 
for children of the WASP upper class were 
founded from the 1880s, when the mass in- 
doctrination function of the growing public 
schools made them unsuitable as means of 
maintaining cohesion of the elite culture it- 
self (Baltzell, 1958:327-372). These elite 
schools produce a distinctive personality 
type, characterized by adherence to a distinc- 
tive set of upper-class values and manners 
(McArthur, 1955). The cultural role of 
schools has been more closely studied in 
Britain (Bernstein, 1961; Weinberg, 1967), 
and in France (Bourdieu and Passeron, 
1964), although Riesman and his colleagues 
(Riesman, 1958; Jencks and Riesman, 1968) 
have shown some of the cultural differences 
among prestige levels of colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. 

(b) Evidence that education has been 
used as a means of cultural selection may be 
found in several sources. Hollingshead’s 
(1949:360-388) study of Elmtown school 
children, school dropouts, and community” 
attitudes toward them suggests that em- 
ployers use education as a means of selecting 
employees with middle-class attributes. A 
1945-1946 survey of 240 employers in New 
Haven and Charlotte, N. C. indicated that 
they regarded education as a screening device 
for employees with desirable (middle-class) 
character and demeanor; white-collar posi- 
tions particularly emphasized educational 
selection because these employees were con- 
sidered most visible to outsiders (Noland 
and Bakke, 1949:20-63). 

A survey of employers in nationally prom- 
inent corporations indicated that they re- 
garded college degrees as important in hiring 
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potential managers, not because they were 
thought to ensure technical skills, but rather 
to indicate “motivation” and “social experi- 
ence” (Gordon and Howell, 1959:121). Busi- 
ness school training is similarly regarded, less 
as evidence of necessary training (as em- 
ployers have been widely skeptical of the 
utility of this curriculum for most positions) 
than as an indication that the college gradu- 
ate is committed to business attitudes. Thus, 
employers are more likely to refuse to hire 
liberal arts graduates if they come from a 
college which has a business school than if 
their college is without a business school 
(Gordon and Howell, 1959:84-87; see also 
Pierson, 1959:90-99). In the latter case, 
the students could be said not to have had 
a choice; but when both business and liberal 
arts courses are offered and the student 
chooses liberal arts, employers appear to 
take this as a rejection of business values. 
Finally, a 1967 survey of 309 California 
organizations (Collins, 1971) found that 
educational requirements for white-collar 
workers were highest in organizations which 
placed the strongest emphasis on normative 
control over their employees.© Normative 
control emphasis was indicated by (i) rela- 
tive emphasis on the absence of police record 
for job applicants; (ii) relative emphasis on 
a record of job loyalty; (iii) Etzioni’s (1961) 
classification of organizations into those with 
high normative control emphasis (financial, 
professional services, government, and other 
public services organizations) and those with 
remunerative control emphasis (manufactur- 
ing, construction, and trade). These three 
indicators are highly interrelated, thus mutu- 
ally validating their conceptualization as in- 
dicators of normative control emphasis. The 
relationship between normative control em- 
phasis and educational requirements holds 
for managerial requirements and white-collar 
requirements generally, both including and 
excluding professional and technical posi- 
tions. Normative control emphasis does not 
affect blue-collar education requirements. 


5Sample consisted of approximately one-third 
of all organizations with 100 or more employees 
in the San Francisco, Oakland, and San Jose 
metropolitan areas. See Gordon and Thal-Larsen 
(1969) for a description of procedures and other 
findings. 
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Variations in Linkage between Education 
and Occupation 


The conflict model may also be tested by 
examinirg the cases in which it predicts edu- 
cation will be relatively important or unim- 
portant în occupational attainment. Educa- 
tion should be most important where two 
conditiors hold simultaneously: (1) the 
type of education most closely reflects 
membership in a particular status group, 
and (2) that group controls employment 
in particular organizational contexts. Thus, 
education will be most important where 
the fit is greatest between the culture 
of the status groups emerging from schools, 
and the status group doing the hiring; it will 
be least important where there is the greatest 
disparity between the culture of the school 
and of the employers. 

This fit between school-group culture and 
employer culture may be conceptualized as 
a continuum. The importance of elite educa- 
tion is highest where it is involved in selec- 
tion of new members of organizational elites, 
and should fade off where jobs are less elite 
(either lawer level jobs in these organiza- 
tions, or jobs in other organizations not con- 
trolled by the cultural elite). Similarly, 
schools which produce the most elite gradu- 
ates will be most closely linked to elite oc- 
cupations: schools whose products are less 
well socialized into elite culture are selected 
for jobs correspondingly less close to elite 
organizational levels. 
` In the United States, the schools which 
produce culturally elite groups, either by 
virtue of explicit training or by selection of 
students from elite backgrounds, or both, are 
the private prep schools at the secondary 
level; at the higher level, the elite colleges 
(the Ivy league, and to a lesser degree the 
major state universities); at the profes- 
sional training level, those professional 
schools attached to the elite colleges and 
universities. At the secondary level, schools 
which produce respectably socialized, non- 
elite persans are the public high schools 
(especially those in middle-class residential 
areas); from the point of view of the culture 
of WASP amployers, Catholic schools (and 
all-black schools) are less acceptable. At the 
level of higher education, Catholic and black 
colleges and professional schools are less 
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elite, and-commercial training schools are the 
least elite form of education. 

In the United States, the organizations 
most clearly dominated by the WASP upper 
class are large, nationally organized business 
corporations, and the largest law firms (Dom- 
hoff, 1967:38-62). Those organizations more 
likely to be dominated by members of mi- 
nority ethnic cultures are the smaller and 
local businesses in manufacturing, construc- 
tion, and retail trade; in legal practice, solo 
rather than firm employment. In government 
employment, local governments appear to be 
more heavily dominated by ethnic groups, 
whereas particular branches of the national 
government (notably the State Department 
and the Treasury) are dominated by WASP 
elites (Domhoff, 1967: 84-114, 132-137). 

Evidence on the fit between education and 
employment is available for only some of 
these organizations. In a broad sample of 
organizational types (Collins, 1971) educa- 
tional requirements were higher in the bigger 
organizations, which also tended to be orga- 
nized on a national scale, than in smaller 
and more localistic organizations.® The find- 
ing of Perrucci and Perrucci (1970) that 
upper-class social origins were important in 
Career success precisely within the group of 
engineers who graduated from the most pres- 
tigious engineering schools with the highest 
grades may also bear on this question; since 
the big national corporations are most likely 
to hire this academically elite group, the 
importance of social origins within this group 
tends to corroborate the interpretation of 
education as part of a process of elite cul- 
tural selection in those organizations. 

Among lawyers, the predicted differences 
are clear: graduates of the law schools at- 
tached to elite colleges and universities are 
more likely to be employed in firms, whereas 
graduates of Catholic or commercial law 
schools are more likely to be found in solo 
practice (Ladinsky, 1967). The elite Wall 
Street law firms are most educationally se- 


® Again, these relationships hold for managerial 
requirements and white-collar requirements gen- 
erally, both including and excluding professional 
and technical positions, but not for blue-collar 
requirements. Noland and Bakke (1949:78) also 
report that larger organizations have higher educa- 
tional requirements for administrative positions 
than smaller organizations, 
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lective in this regard, choosing not only from 
Ivy League law schools but from a group 
whose background includes attendance at 
elite prep schools and colleges (Smigel, 1964: 
39, 73-74, 117). There are also indications 
that graduates of ethnically-dominated pro- 
fessional schools are most likely to practice 
within the ethnic community; this is clearly 
the case among black professionals. In gen- 
eral, the evidence that graduates of black 
colleges (Sharp, 1970:64—67) and of Catho- 
lic colleges (Jencks and Riesman, 1968:357— 
366) have attained lower occupational posi- 
tions in business than graduates of white 
Protestant schools (at least until recent 
years) also bolsters this interpretation.” 

It is possible to interpret this evidence ac- 
cording to the technical-function theory of 
education, arguing that the elite schools 
provide the best technical training, and that 
the major national organizations require the 
greatest degree of technical talent. What is 
necessary is to test simultaneously for tech- 
nical and status-conflict conditions. The most 
direct evidence on this point is the California 
employer study (Collins, 1971), which ex-- 
amined the effects of normative control em- 
phasis and of organizational prominence, 
while holding constant the organization’s 
technological modernity, as measured by the 
number of technological and organizational 
changes in the previous six years. Techno- 
logical change was found to affect educa- 
tional requirements at managerial and white- 
collar (but not blue-collar) levels, thus 
giving some support to the technical-func- 
tion theory of education. The three variables 
—normative control emphasis, organizational 
prominence, and technological change—each 


T Similar processes may be found in other so- 
cieties, where the kinds of organizations linked to 
particular types of schools may differ, In England, 
the elite “public schools” are linked especially to 
the higher levels of the national civil service (Wein- 
berg, 1967:139-143). In France, the elite Ecole 
Polytechnique is linked to both government and 
industrial administrative positions (Crozier, 1964: 
238-244). In Germany, universities have been 
linked principally with government administration, 
and business executives are drawn from elsewhere 
(Ben-David and Zloczower, 1962). Comparative 
analysis of the kinds of education of government 
officials, business executives, and other groups in 
contexts where the status group links of schools 
differ is a promising area for further tests of con- 
flict and technical-functional explanations, 
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independently affected educational require- 
ments, in particular contexts. Technological 
change produced significantly higher educa- 
tional requirements only in smaller, localistic 
organizations, and in organizational sectors 
not emphasizing normative control. Organi- 
zational prominence produced significantly 
higher educational requirements in organiza- 
tions with low technological change, and in 
sectors de-emphasizing normative control. 
Normative control emphasis produced sig- 


nificantly higher educational requirements 


in organizations with low technological 
change, and in less prominent organizations. 
Thus, technical and normative status condi- 
tions all affect educational requirements; 
measures of association indicated that the 
latter conditions were stronger in this sam- 
ple. 

Other evidence bearing on this point con- 
cerns business executives only. A study of the 
top executives in nationally prominent busi- 
nesses indicated that the most highly edu- 
cated managers were not found in the most 
rapidly developing companies, but rether in 
the least economically vigorous ones, with 
highest education found in the traditicnalistic 
financial and utility firms (Warner and 
Abegglen, 1955:141-143, 148). The business 
elite has always been highly educated in rela- 
tion to the American populace, but education 
seems to be a correlate of their social origms 
rather than the determinant of their success 


` (Mills, 1963:128; Taussig and Joslyn, 1932: 
. 200; Newcomer, 1955:76). Those members 


of the business elite who entered its ranks 
from lower social origins had less educa- 
tion than the businessmen of upper and 
upper-middle-class origins, and those busi- 
nessmen who inherited their compani2s were 
much more likely to be college educated than 
those who achieved their positions by entre- 
preneurship (Bendix, 1956:230; Newcomer, 
1955:80). 

In general, the evidence indicates that edu- 
cational requirements for employment reflect 
employers’ concerns for acquiring respecta- 
ble and well-socialized employees; their con- 
cern for the provision of technical skills 
through education enters to a lesser degree. 
The higher the normative control concerns 
of the employer, and the more elite the 
organization’s status, the higher his educa- 
tional requirements, 
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Historical Change 


The rise in educational requirements for 
employn-ent throughout the last century may 
be explained using the conflict theory, and 
incorporating elements of the technical-func- 
tional theory into it at appropriate points. 
The principal dynamic has centered on 
changes in the supply of educated persons 
caused by the expansion of the school sys- 
tem, which was in turn shaped by three 
conditions: 

(1) Education has been associated with 
high economic and status position from the 
colonial period on through the twentieth 
century. The result was a popular demand 
for education as mobility opportunity. This 
demand has not been for vocational educa- 
tion at a terminal or commercial level, short 
of full university certification; the demand 
has rather focused on education giving entry 
into the elite status culture, and usually only © 
those technically-oriented schools have pros- 
pered waich have most closely associated 
themselves with the sequence of education 
leading tə (or from) the classical Bachelor’s 
degree (Collins, 1969:68—70, 86-87, 89, 96— 
101). 

(2) Political decentralization, separation 
of church and state, and competition among 
religious denominations have made founding 
schools and colleges in America relatively 
easy, and provided initial motivations of 
competition among communities and reli- 
gious groups that moved them to do so. As 
a result, education at all levels expanded 
faster in America than anywhere else in 
the world. At the time of the Revolution, 
there were nine colleges in the colonies; in 
all of Europe, with a population forty times 
that of America, there were approximately 
sixty colleges. By 1880 there were 811 Amer- 
ican colleges and universities; by 1966, there 
were 2,337. The United States not only 
began with the highest ratio of institutions 
of highe- education to population in the 
world, but increased this lead steadily, for 
the numter of European universities was not 
much greater by the twentieth century than 
in the eighteenth (Ben-David and Zloczower, 
1962). 

(3) Technical changes also entered into 
the expansion of American education. As 
the evidence summarized above indicates: 
(a) mass literacy is crucial for beginnings of 
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full-scale industrialization, although demand 
for literacy could not have been important 
in the expansion of education beyond ele- 
mentary levels. More importantly, (b) there 
is a mild trend toward the reduction in the 
proportion of unskilled jobs and an increase 
in the promotion of highly skilled (profes- 
sional and technical) jobs as industrialism 
proceeds, accounting for 15% of the shift 
in educational levels in the twentieth century 
(Folger and Nam, 1964). (c) Technological 
change also brings about some upgrading in 
skill requirements of some continuing job 
positions, although the available evidence 
(Berg, 1970:38-60) refers only to the dec- 
ade 1950-1960. Nevertheless, as Wilensky 
(1964) points out, there is no “professionali- 
zation of everyone,” as most jobs do not 
require considerable technical knowledge on 
the order of that required of the engineer 
or the research scientist. 

The existence of a relatively small group 
of experts in high-status positions, however, 
can have important effects on the structure 
of competition for mobility chances. In the 
United States, where democratic decentrali- 
zation favors the use of schools (as well as 
government employment) as a kind of pa- 
tronage for voter interests, the existence of 
even a small number of elite jobs fosters 
a demand for large-scale opportunities to 
acquire these positions. We thus have a 
“contest mobility” school system (Turner, 
1960); it produced a widely educated popu- 
lace because of the many dropouts who 
never achieve the elite level of schooling at 
which expert skills and/or high cultural 
status are acquired. In the process, the status 
value of American education has become 
diluted. Standards of respectability are al- 
ways relative to the existing range of cultural 
differences. Once higher levels of education 
become recognized as an objective mark of 
elite status, and a moderate level of educa- 
tion as a mark of respectable middle-level 
status, increases in the supply of educated 
persons at given levels result in yet higher 
levels, becoming recognized as superior, and 
previously superior levels become only aver- 
age. ee 

Thus, before the end of the nineteenth 
century, an elementary school or home edu- 
cation was no longer satisfactory for a mid- 
die-class gentleman; by the 1930s, a college 
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degree was displacing the high school degree 
as the minimal standard of respectability; 
in the late 1960s, graduate school or special- 
ized professional degrees were becoming 
necessary for initial entry to many middle- 
class positions, and high school graduation 
was becoming a standard for entry to 
manual laboring positions. Education has 
thus gradually become part of the status 
culture of classes far below the level of the 
original business and professional elites. 

The increasing supply of educated per- 
sons (Table 2) has made education a rising 
requirement of jobs (Table 1). Led by the 
biggest and most prestigious organizations, 
employers have raised their educational re- 
quirements to maintain both the relative 
prestige of their own managerial ranks and 
the relative respectability of middie ranks.® 
Education has become a legitimate standard 
in terms of which employers select employ- 
ees, and employees compete with each other 
for promotion opportunities or for raised 
prestige in their continuing positions. With 
the attainment of a mass (now approaching 
universal) higher education system in mod- 
ern America, the ideal or image of technical 
skill becomes the legitimating culture in 
terms of which the struggle for position 
goes on. 

Higher educational requirements, and the 
higher level of educational credentials of- 
fered by individuals competing for position 
in organizations, have in turn increased the 
demand for education by the populace. The 


8 It appears that employers may, have raised 
thelr wage costs in the process. Their behavior is 
nevertheless plausible, in view of these considera- 
tions: (a) the thrust of organizational research 
since Mayo and Barnard has indicated that ques- 
tions of internal organizational power and control, 
of which cultural dominance is a main feature, 
take precedence over purely economic considera- 
tions; (b) the large American corporations, which 
have led in educational requirements, have held 
positions of oligopolistic advantage since the late 
19th century, and thus could afford a large 
interna] “welfare” cost of maintaining a well- 
socialized work force; (c) there are Imter-organi- 
zational wage differentials in local labor markets, 
corresponding to relative organizational prestige, 
and a “wage-escalator”’ process by which the 
wages of the leading organizations are gradually 
emulated by others according to their rank 
(Reynolds, 1951); a parallel structure of “educa-~ 
tional status escalators” could plausibly be expected 
to operate. 
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interaction between formal job requirements 
and informal status cultures has resultec in 
a spiral in which educational requirements 
and educational attainments become ever 
higher. As the struggle for mass educational 
opportunities enters new phases in the uni- 
versities of today and perhaps in the gradu- 
ate schools of the future, we may expect a 
further upgrading of educational require- 
ments for employment. The mobilization of 
demands by minority groups for mobility 
opportunities through schooling can only 
contribute an extension of the prevailinz 
pattern. 


Conclusion 


It has been argued that conflict theory 
provides an explanation of the principal dy- 
namics of rising educational requirements 
for employment in America. Changes in the 
technical requirements of jobs have caused 
more limited changes in particular jobs. 
The conditions of the interaction of these 
two determinants may be more closely 
studied. . 

Precise measures of changes in the actnal 
technical skill requirements of jobs are as 
yet available only in rudimentary form. 
Few systematic studies show how much of 
particular job skills may be learned in prac- 
tice, and how much must be acquired 
through school background. Close studies of 
what is actually learned in school, and how 
long it is retained, are rare. Organizational 
studies of how employers rate performance 
and decide upon promotions give a pictcre 
af relatively loose controls over the technical 
quality of employee performance, but this 
no doubt’ varies in particular types of jobs. 

The most central line of analysis ior 
assessing the joint effects of status group 
conflict and technical requirements are those 
‘which compare the relative importance of 
education in different contexts. One such 
approach may take organization as the unit 
of analysis, comparing the educational re- 
quirements of organizations both to organi- 
_zational technologies and to the status (in- 
cluding educational) background of organi- 
zational elites. Such analysis may also be 
applied to surveys of individual mobility, 
comparing the effects of education on mo- 
bility in different employment contexts, 
where the status group (and educational) 
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background of employers varies in its fit 
with the educational culture of prospective 
employees. Such analysis of “old school tie” 
networks may also simultaneously test for 
the independent effect of the technical re- 
quirements of different sorts of jobs on 
the importance of education. Inter-nation 
comparisons provide variations here in the 
fit between types of education and particu- 
lar kinds of jobs which may not be available 
within any particular country. 

The full elaboration of such analysis 
would give a more precise answer to the 
historical question of assigning weight to 
various factors in the changing place of 
education in the stratification of modern 
societies. At the same time, to state the 
conditions under which status groups vary 
in organizational power, including the power 
to emphasize or limit the importance of 
technical skills, would be to state the basic 
elements of a comprehensive explanatory 
theory of the forms of stratification. 
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In several recent studies the effects of mobility or status inconsistency on a dependent vari- 
able kave been quantified by means of an an additive model in which sets of constants have 
been fitted to two principles of classification. In examining a particular application of this 
model, the following paper begins by suggesting the possibility that the underlying hypothesis 
may be more adequately represented by a symmetrical model which fits one and the same 
set of constants to both principles of classtfication. 


The second purpose of the paper is to show that, whether or not the symmetrical model is 
deemed to be the more appropriate, the basic hypothesis can be adequately tested only by the 
formulation of likely alternatives and the employment of tests which are specific to those 
alternatives. 


Thirdly, a consideration of two alternatives to the basic model—one of which is simply 
a linear transformation of the other—implicitly demonstrates that some of the problems 
(of multicollinearity or identification) which are associated with quantitative studies of dij- 
ference variables such as inconsistency or mobility are analogous to the pseudo-problems 
generated by the concept of rotation in factor analysis. 


The generalisation of the methods employed to more than two principles of classification 


oA 


“ane 


Ya e n 


and to more than one dependent variable is obvious. 


Preamble ** 


N their work on The American Occupa- 
| tional Structure Blau and Duncan (19- 
67) devote a number of pages to a dis- 
cussion of what they call “the mobility 


*This paper is one of a number of working 
papers prepared for the Oxford Social Mobility 
Project which is financed by the Social Science Re- 
search Council. This work will appear from time 
to time in volumes published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press under the general title Oxford Studies 
in Social Mobility. 

** This preamble grew out of comments and 
criticisms on the following sections of the paper 
which were made by Mrs. Jean Floud and Professor 
O. D. Duncan. As a reward for my attack on his 
hypothesis, Professor Duncan has, with his usual 
generosity, supplied me with data on which further 
studies of fertility and mobility may be carried 
out. Although we appear to disagree on several 
points, he and I are in entire agreement on-the need 
to replicate findings such as those reported here. 
The additive hypothesis, in an approximate form, 
has already stood up to several replications and is 
to that extent on a surer footing than the mobility 
effect which I claim to detect, 


hypothesis,” particularly to the form‘ in 
which it was advanced by R. A. Fisher in 
The Genetical Theory of Natural Selection. 
Various formulations of the hypothesis are 
cited. It is claimed that the hypothesis is re- 
futed if the data exemplify a particular pat- 
tern, which they term “the additive hy- 
pothesis.” In this paper data which have 
previously been held to satisfy the additive 
hypothesis are re-examined to seé whether in 
fact they satisfy that hypothesis, either in 
its original form or in a modified form. 


1 In considering their argument, it is important 
to note that the mobility which Blau and Duncan 
subject to empirical test is mobility of the present 
generation. They make only passing reference to 
the Galton-Fisher hypothesis of the inheritance of 
(voluntary or involuntary) infertility, which is a 
mechanism whereby the mobility of an antecedent 
generation might affect the fertility of the following 
generation. This restriction is apparent in their 
argument that if differential fertility were com- 
pletely explained by social mobility then there 
would be no differential fertility by class among 
persons who do not change their class, 
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The analysis is carried out entirely within 
the terms laid down by the preceding work, 
‘ and the form of the analysis is a repetition 
and extension of that work. These limitations 
have been observed quite deliberately in or- 
der to ensure that the two sides of the argu- 
ment come -adequately to grips with one 
another. . , 

It should, however, be said here that the 
Blau and Duncan argument might perhaps 
be side-stepped altogether by a refusal to 
acknowledge that the truth of the additivity 
hypothesis disposes of the social mobility 
hypothesis in another sense of the term. It 
might be said that, given that fertility de- 
creases with increasing social class among 
the nonmobile, the truth of the additivity 
hypothesis implies that those who rise out of 
a particular class are less fertile and tkose 
who fall out of the same class are more fer- 
tile. Sociologists might feel that the estab- 
lishment of a simple additive law would have 
a miraculous quality which would cry out 
for intensive investigation of the mechanisms 
which bring it about. Indeed, the fact that 
the additive hypothesis is even approxi- 
mately true leads one to wonder how it is 
that the values and life-styles of former and 
newly-encountered social aggregates lawfully 
modify conception-decisions, when move- 
ment between those aggregates appears s3 
various in its abruptness, its finality, its ex- 
tent, its salience and its temporal relations 
to the child-bearing period. 

To investigate the social mobility hypothe- 
sis, as they have defined it, Blau and Duncan 
carry out four analyses, three of wkich 


yield significant departures from additivity. | 


They say that, they are not satisfied to ob- 
serve that significant deviations Ÿy - Yj, Dc- 
cur and that it must be shown that thase 
deviations are in some systematic way re- 
lated to the notion of mobility (1967:377). 
In this paper the challenge is taken up in a 
“twofold sense. (1) We begin by reanalyzng 
data which do not, by Blau and Duncen’s 
criterion, show significant departures from 
additivity, and we show that by a more ap- 
propriate criterion such departures are in 
fact present. (2) We show that the depart- 
ures are systematically related to the notion 
of mobility, indeed that they instantiate that 
form of the mobility hypothesis with which 
additivity is incompatible, The nub of the 
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argument is that the criterion of departure 
from additivity is blunt-edged: it lumps to- 
gether likely and unlikely departures in such 
a way that the former are swamped by the 
latter. The sociologist and the nonsociologist 
(e.g., Fisher) alike, faced with a table which 
relates mobility to fertility (such as Table I 
below), would begin by distinguishing the 
mobile from the nonmobile and the up- 
wardly-mobile from the downwardly-mobile. 
He would ask whether mobility as such is 
related - to fertility, whether direction of 
mobility affects fertility, and whether fertil- 
ity varies with extent of movement. To 
quote Westoff’s discussion (1956), “In its 
most simple outline, there is a three-point 
continuum: upward mobility, immobility or 
stability, and downward mobility. In addi- 
tion to direction, there is the question of 
intensity or degree of movement.” These 
questions are posed below as explicit alterna- 
tives to the additive hypothesis. They are not 
factitious consequences of a desperate search 
for significance. On the contrary, they arise 
naturally and have arisen in advance of any 
empirical examination of the facts. 


Introduction 


Empirical studies of the relations between 
fertility and social mobility have led demo- 
graphers to induce that the average fertility 
of those who move up or down the socioeco- 
nomic scale appears to be intermediate be- 
tween that of the class from which they 
came and that of the class into which they 
have moved (Maxwell, 1953: 101n; see also 
Blau and Duncan, 1967: Chapter 11). Pre- 
cision may be given to this observation by re- 
placing the word “intermediate” by the word 
“halfway.” The first purpose of this paper 
is to design a model which adequately ex- 
presses the proposition that the fertility of 
socially mobile couples is halfway between 
the fertility of the class from which they 
remove and the fertility of the class into 
which they move. The second purpose of the 
paper is to suggest alternatives to the hy- 
pothesis whose empirical plausibility may be 


assessed as a means of testing the basic hy- - 


pothesis, which we shall call the Halfway 
hypothesis. 

In the following two sections we begin by 
considering a mode] which Duncan employed 
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Table 1.° Mean Number of Live Births 
3; “per Couple, by Present So- 
cial Class and Class of 
Origin of Husband. 


Husband's Present Social Class 
Origin I II III IV All 
T 1.74 1.79 1.96 2.00 1.81 
II 2.05 2.14 2.51 2.97 2.38 
III 1.87 2.01 2.67 3.69 2.81 
IV 2.40 3.20 3.22 3.68 3.44 
All 1.88 2.17 2.73 3.56 2.77 


to test for the existence of a mobility effect 
on fertility. This model is regarded as not 
entirely appropriate to the test of the Half- 
way hypothesis though it is closely related 
to the model which is found to be more ap- 
propriate, and the two do not differ signifi- 
cantly in their degree of fit to the data which 
are subjected to analysis. 

Duncan refers to his model, which is called 
here Model 1, as an exemplification of the 
additivity hypothesis. The refined version 
which constitutes our second model (Model 
2) exemplifies what we call the Halfway 
hypothesis. These names may cause some 


confusion because both models are in fact 


additive. Our purpose in presenting these 
two, slightly differing, models is to challenge 
theorists to define the hypothesized conse- 
quences of their theories so precisely that 
the empirical worker can decide a priori 
which model better represents a certain ‘hy- 
pothesis. 

The particular (additivity) model which 
is investigated below is of wider interest than 
our concentration on a single study of fertil- 
ity might suggest, since it is relevant, for ex- 
ample, to any study whose aim is to decide 
whether a person with two discrepant sources 
of status stands halfway between persons who 
are crystallized at-his higher level and other 
persons who are crystallized at his lower level 
(e.g. Hodge and Treiman, 1966). Generali- 
zation of the model to three or more strati- 
fication axes is a simple matter. 


-— 


The Data 


The relations between social mobility and 
fertility were investigated by Berent (1952) 
in a paper which Duncan (1966) has de- 
scribed as “the only worthwhile discussion of 


Numbers of Couples from 
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Table Ze 
Which the Means in Table 1 
Were Derived. 
Husband's - Present Social Class 
Origin I It III IV All 
a 65 43 23 1l 142 
II 38 197 150 68 453 
FIF 37 154 431 244. 866 
IV 5 45 162 220 432 
All 145 439 766 543 1893 


its subject.” Berent’s data were derived from 
a sample representing the population of Eng- 
land and Wales taken in 1949. He reported 
the mean fertilities 2 of 1893 married couples, 
classified by the occupational class of the 
husband’s father and the occupational class 


of the husband himself (Tables 1 and 2). 
He also presented an analysis of variance of 


these data. Duncan repeated the analysis of 
variance—or “multiple classification analy- 
sis,” as it is sometimes known, perhaps in 
allusion to the title of Yates’s (1934) original 
paper on analyses of variance with unequal 
numbers in the cells—and he reports the 
constants of the model which is implicit in 
Berent’s analysis. On the basis of this analy- 
sis Duncan concludes that there is no need 
to postulate an effect of social mobility on 
fertility. He finds that the fertliity of a 
couple may be regarded as a combination of 
the fertility of their class of origin (class 
of husband’s father) and the fertility of their 
destination class (husband’s own class). 
There is no significant deviation of the ob- 
served mean fertilities from those estimated 
on the basis of this hypothesis. Duncan’s 
analysis is employed in the following section 


to give a lead in to the test of the Halfway 


hypothesis. 


The First Model 


In his analysis Duncan assumes that a 
class can have two fertilities, one when it is 
an origin class and the other when it is.a 


destination class. His model, which. is the. 
first to be considered here, may be written: - 


2 Number of live births to couples married for 
more than twenty years, neither member having 
been previously married. 
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Yy=ptath, 


where Ŷy is the estimated mean fertility of 
couples in origin class i and destination class 
j; »=2.77 represents the general mear; a; 
represents the fertility of the i® class of 
- origin; and b; represents the fertility of the 
j™ destination class. Table 3 shows that the 
sum of squares of the deviations from the 
model—i.e., the sum of squares of (Y1;— Êy), 
where Y, represents an observed cell mean 
in Table 1—is 66.72.8 

This model has been employed in a very 
similar analysis of comparable American 
data in Blau and Duncan (1967: chapter 
11). They argued that it is plausible to as- 
sume that there are separate effects for the 
two statuses because differential fertility is 
observed when couples are classified either by 
husband’s first job or by current occupation 
(1967: 374). The argument from differential 
fertility for both origin and destination im- 
plies that both should be taken into account 
in arriving at an estimate of the effect of 
class on the fertility of a married couple. 
However, it does not imply that, because 
- origin and destination each has its effect, 
the magnitude of a class effect should differ 
according to whether it is an origin or a 
destination class. A supplementary propcsi- 
tion is required to justify the postulation of 
two separate effects for one and the same 
class. One such supplement might run as fol- 
lows: class i considered as an origin will dif- 
fer from class i considered as a destination 


8 It should be noted that Berent gives the be- 
tween cells sum of squares as 762.8, whereas Table 
3 shows that it should be 729.604-66.72--796.32. 
Berent’s error may imply a corresponding over- 
estimation of the within cells sum of squares (if 
that was obtained by subtraction), but an error 
of this magnitude in the within term is negligible. 
Alternatively, there may be a slight error in the 
data as reported, 


Table 3. Mean Squares for First Modei: 
fij =u + aj + by 


Source df SS MS 

Constants 6 729.60 121.66 
Residual 9 66.72 7.41 
Within Cells 1877 9311.50 4.96 


Total 1892 10107.82 


because the former antedates the latter by 
a period of time which may be quite lengthy. 


The Second Model 


It might, however, be. thought that the 
class effects will be roughly constant over 
time, and a second model, incorporating this 
assumption, may be constructed: 


Yy=ptate 


Model 2 thus fits a constant effect for a class 
whether that class is an origin or a destina- 
tion class. Naturally, the explained sum of 
squares for the second model is less than that 
for the first, but there is a compensating in- 
crease in the residual degrees of freedom. In 
the first model eight constants are fitted, six 
of them being independent. In the second 
model four constants are fitted, three of them 
being independent. 

We may assess the importance of the dif- 
ference between the two models by testing 
the discrepancy between the residuals; this 
discrepancy yields a sum of squares of 
89.68 — 66.72 = 22.96 with 3 degrees of free- 
dom, This is not significant, but it is suffi- 
ciently large to make us hesitant about ac- 
cepting the hypothesis of no difference. The 
marginal constants for the two models are 
given in Table 4. It should be observed that 
this second model is a subset of the first in 
that the sum of squares explicable by the 
two models acting together is identical with 
the sum of squares attributable to the first 
model alone. 

On the whole the second model seems to 
be a better interpretation of the proposition 


Table 4. Constants of Two Models: 
(1) Yip su + az +b 


(2) Yay St cy + cy 








Social . Second 
Class First Model Model 
a b c 
I -.58 -.60 -.59 
II -.20 -.50 -.35 
III -.01 -.07 ~,03 
IV 242 66 »5S5 
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that the fertility of a couple is an additive 
combination or averaging of. the fertility of 
their class of origin and that of their class 
of destination. This may be inferred from 
a comparison of the estimates of fertility 
which emerge from the two models, The 
second model, the one which ascribes a single 
effect to each class, yields a symmetric mat- 
rix of estimates, that is, it implies that the 
fertility of couples moving up from i to j 
is the same as the fertility of couples moving 
down from j to i. The first model, the one 
which assigns two constants to each class, 
does not lead to symmetric estimates. The 
proposition in its verbal form seems to imply 
symmetry m any model which purports to 
embody it. 

Furthermore, the second model, unlike the 
first, yields an estimate of fertility for 
couples moving from i to j which is the un- 
weighted mean of the estimate for couples 
remaining in i and the estimate for couples 
remaining in j. For example, the estimated 
value for stationary * couples in class one is 
1.598, that for stationary couples in claés 
two is 2.076, and the estimate for those who 
move, in either direction, between these two 
classes, is 1.837. 


The Effect of Mobility on Fertility 


If we accept that Model 2 is an adequate 
formulation of the Halfway hypothesis, it 
remains for us to test the fit of the hypothesis 
to the data. In fitting a three-dimensional 
model to fifteen-dimensional® data, we are 
left with a large number of respects in which 
deviations from the model might occur. It 
is desirable, therefore, to examine the hy- 
pothesis to see whether any deductions may 
be drawn from it which may be tested in 
some specified subset of the residual twelve 
dimensions. The subset which we shall choose 
is one which has the property of isolating 
possible effects of mobility on fertility, after 


+ That is, stationary so far as the data allow us 
to determine. A couple may have moved in and out 
of a class several times between the two points in 
time for which their class is recorded. And it must 
be remembered that the status of a couple is de- 
fined entirely by reference to the husband’s origins 
and occupation, omitting any reference to the wife. 

5 The 16 means in the body of Table 1 may be 
regarded as pune mae a space of 15 dimen- 
sions. i 
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allowing for the class effects incorporated in 
the model. (The word “effect” in the term 
“mobility effect on fertility” is used here in 
its technical sense. The finding of a mobility 
effect would not imply that mobility is the 
cause of differences in fertility.) 

A single dimension along which deviations 
from the Model might occur is that contrast- 
ing the mean of all stationary couples with 
the mean of all mobile couples. Let us, there- 
fore, fit a constant m which has a positive 
value for the diagonal cells of Table 1 and. 
a negative value for the remaining cells. Add- 
ing this constant to the equation for Model 2 
augments the explained sum of squares by 
only 2.84, which is certainly not significant. 
A similar constant added to the equation of 
Model 1 augments the sum of squares by 
1.67.8 

Two further contrasts may be drawn, one 
between the upwardly mobile and the rest, 
and the other between the downwardly mo- 
bile and the rest. Since comparison among 
the three means (those of the upwardly mo- 
bile, the downwardly mobile and the im- 
mobile) can be made in a space of only - 
two dimensions, it is convenient to com- 
bine these last two contrasts into a single 
contrast between the upwardly mobile and 
the downwardly mobile, with the devia- 
tion of the nonmobile from the mean of 
the mobile taken care of by the constant m. 
Let us use d for the constant which expresses 
the effect of direction of movement; d has 
a positive value for the downwardly mobile ° 
and a negative value for the upwardly mo- 
bile. Clearly, it stands for a classical sociolog- 
ical effect. Hawthorn and Busfield (1968: 
193) report Berent’s analysis in support of 
the conclusion that fertility is negatively as- 
sociated with upward mobility and positively 
associated with downward mobility. But 
Hawthorn (1970: 109) later accepted Dun- 
can’s interpretation of Berent’s data in which 
no mobility effect, equivalent to our constant 
d, is postulated. 

We have now constructed a simple alterna- 
tive to the second model by adding two 


®The absence of a contrast between the mobile 
and the nonmobile does not necessarily instantiate 
the Halfway hypothesis because the mean of the 
mobile is based on more downward than upward 
movers, 
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constants to the original set. The alternative 
takes the forms: 


for the upwardly mobile (i >j) 
Vy =ptq+e¢-m-d 

for the nonmobile 
Vu = p+ 24m 

for the downwardly mobile (i <j) 
Yy=p+q+ce;-m+d 


The sum of squares accounted for by the 
alternative model is 736.26, which exceeds 
the sum of squares attributable to the second 
“ model by 29.62. Tested against the within 
mean square‘ of 4.96, this yields a variance 
ratio of Fa1877= 2.99, which lies almost ex- 
actly at the 5% point. If we test d against 
all the remaining effects (including m), we 
obtain a sum of squares of 736.26 — 709.48 = 
26.78 which, with one degree of freedom, is 
significant at the 214% level. Clearly, the 
sum of squares remaining to m is of no ac- 
count. 

The introductory discussion of the two 
models, although it tended to suggest that 
the second is a better embodiment of the 
Halfway hypothesis, did suggest a rationale 
for the first, namely that the fertility effect 
of a class may vary over time and so should 
be estimated separately for the class con- 
sidered (1) as an origin and (2) as a desti- 
nation. We may, therefore, ask whether the 
mobility effect (which has been demon- 
strated when the hypothesis is schematized 
in the second model) is abolished if we re- 
incorporate into the analysis the effects 
which are taken into account by the first 
model. Let us, therefore, construct an al- 


7 It is convenient to employ a constant error term 
in all tests of significance, and the within mean 
square is a good enough approximation when tke 
value of R? (the ratio of the between cells to the 
total sum of squares in Table 3) is as low as 0.08. 
If the reader prefers an error term which errs on 
the conservative side, he may substitute the total 
mean square, which is 5.34, It is not possible to 
take account of the effect of the sampling design 
on variances. 

8 Other mechanisms which would imply the first 
model may easily be imagined. These take the form 
of supposing that a class is more salient to concep- 
tion In one of its manifestations than it is in the 
other, for example as origin rather than destina- 
tion, as higher rather than lower, or as some com- 
bination of the terms of these two dichotomies. 
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ternative to the first model. Employing the 
letters m and d as before, we write: 


for the upwardly mobile (i >j) 
Yy=ptatby-m- d 

for the nonmobile 
Yy=etat+by+m 

for the downwardly mobile (i<j) 
Yy=pt+ajt+b;-mid 


The sum of squares for the first model is 
729.60 (Table 3). When m is added, this 
becomes 731.28. The sum of squares for the 
alternative, including both m and d, is 
753.89. Once again, there is significant evi- 
dence of a difference between the fertility 
of the upwardly mobile and that of the 
downwardly mobile (Fi,1977 = 4.56; p< .05). 

Whichever model we take as representa- 
tive of the effects of class on fertility, we 
arrive at the conclusion that there is a mo- 
bility effect over and above the class effect. 
The mobility effect takes the form of higher 
fertility for the downwardly mobile and 
lower fertility for the upwardly mobile, with 
the nonmobile scarcely deviating from the 
weighted mean of the two. In the alternative 
to the second model, the extent of this mo- 
bility effect on fertility is +d=+0.1665 of 
a child, a discrepancy of one third of a child, 
on average, between the upwardly mobile 
and the downwardly mobile. The remaining 
values of the constants in the alternative to 
the second model are shown in Table 5. In 
the alternative to the first model +d= 
£0.0512 of a child, a discrepancy of one 
tenth of a child between the upwardly and 
the downwardly mobile. It appears, there- 
fore, that the first model comes closer to 
accounting for the mobility effect than does 
the second, but neither succeeds completely. 

We have now disproved the Halfway hy- 
pothesis by showing that, whichever model 
we choose to represent it, a mobility effect 
which is inconsistent with the hypothesis can 


Table 5. Values of the Constants in 
i Model Which is Alternative 
to the Second Model. 
u cy c3 Cz, Cy m d 
2.77 -.59 -.35 -.03 .54 =-.03 .17 
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be detected. It should be made clear, how- 
ever, that what we have proved is the ex- 
istence of a mobility effect as a deviation 
from the Halfway hypothesis. In order to 
establish the existence of a mobility effect 
simpliciter, we fit the model: 


for the upwardly mobile (i >j) 
y=a-m-d 
for the nonmobile 
Yy =p+m 
for the downwardly mobile (i <j) 
Yy =—p- M+ d 
and we find that 
m =- .0293 
d= .2194 


and the explained sum of squares is 49.78 
with two degrees of freedom, which estab- 
lishes the existence of a mobility effect and 
shows that the original interpretation of the 
data is justified. 

The Halfway hypothesis and the mobility 
effect hypothesis differ in the extent of their 
falsifiability, the former being disproved by 
a wider array of circumstances than the lat- 
ter. If we reduce the precision of the Half- 
way hypothesis by reverting to some such 
proposition as that the fertility of mobile 
couples tends to lie somewhere between the 
fertility of their class of origin and the fer- 
tility of their destination class, then, it might 
be argued, the undoubted explanatory power 
of the hypothesis may be salvaged. The dif- 
ficulty with this formulation is that the ex- 
planatory power of the hypothesis can be 
assessed only if it is expressed in a precise 
form, and it is not clear on what basis a 
model of this formulation (which is much 
vaguer than Duncan’s hypothesis) could be 
constructed. A better statement of our con- 
clusion is that the Halfway hypothesis comes 
close to being true, but its applicability is 
modified by the existence of a mobility effect. 


The Third Model 


In the preceding sections we have referred 
to the constants a, b and c as “class effects.” 
This is not a felicitous term. Consider a; and 
a, in Table 4. The former is directly derived 
from the fertility of couples who have stayed 
in class one or moved downward from class 
one into other classes. The latter is directly 


derived from the fertility of couples who have 
stayed in class four or risen from it into 
other classes. No upwardly mobile couples 
contribute to a,, and no downwardly mobile 
couples contribute to as. Similar observa- 
tions may be made on the b coefficients. It 
is only because Tables 1 and 2 are roughly 
symmetrical that each a; is roughly similar 
to the comparable b,, and c is close to both. 

So far we have treated Table 1 as a rowx ' 
column analysis of variance table. Let us 
now rid ourselves of this paradigm, turn the 
table through 45°, and treat the diagonal as 
the axis of major interest, that is, the set 
of four cells containing the nonmobile cou- 
ples. If we are to find class effects in the 
table, they should be estimated by these 
cells. We must, of course, assume either that 
there is little movement out of the classes 
and back into them again, or that the effects 
of such movements are balanced out. 

The mental activity of turning  gur.atten- 
tion from the rows and columnspt6 t] =A : 
cipal diagonal of the fertility ‘table may 
paralleled by a similar changé 4f/our model, á 
a change which factor anal gto would call a 
rotation to a new set of axés.,It' has’ beent 
observed that the four “constants at 
Model 2 lie in a three-dimensionaly ‘o 
of them being redundant. We shall, 
fore, in the course of performing the rotation, 
reduce the number of constants fróm four 
to three. The transformation matrix for 
carrying out the proposed rotation is fur- 
nished by the set of orthogonal polynomials 
for a set of four points: 





quadratic cubic 
Ci at 1 gri 
Co -1 =i 3 
Cs 1 seat | = 3 
Ca 3 1 1 


As an example of the employment of this 
matrix let us look at the equation for esti- 
mating the contents of cell two/three in the 
second model. This may be written, 

ag = p + Ocy + LCa t lcg + Oca 
Multiplying the coefficients in this equation 
by each of the columns of the transformation 
matrix in turn yields the equation, 

Yos = u + O linear — 2 quadratic + 0 cubic 
It happens that all the coefficients of the 
new model are even numbers and so the 


= = 
eee 
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model may be more succinctly expressed by 
halving each coefficient. 

It is of interest to write out the equations 
for the diagonal cells explicitly (the terms 
“linear,” “quadratic,” and “cubic” are re- 
placed by X1, xg and xz, respectively): 


Yur =p 3x1 + X27 Xs 

22 = p — X1 — Xg + 3X3 
Veg = p + X1 X2 3Xg 
Vag = a +3X1 + X2 4 Xg 


The equation of the estimate Vy for any off- 
diagonal cell, i x4 j, is the mean of the equa- 
tions for the appropriate diagonal cells Yy 
and Yi. 

It must be made quite clear that thts, 
third, model ts merely the second mode! in 
a new guise. The degree and nature of the 
fit to the data are the same and so are the 
estimates which the model yields. 

The differences between the estimated and 
the observed values for the diagonal cells 
have a sum of squares of 11.06, which is not 
significant. The estimates derived from the 
model may, therefore, be taken as estimates 
of class effects on fertility. 

Apart from its conceptual simplicity, and 
the reduction in the number of constants, an 
advantage of this model is that it points to 
ways of achieving further simplification. The 
sum of squares attributable to the linear 
component is 671.75. When the quadratic 
element is added, this rises to 704.40. The 
addition of the cubic element adds only a 
further 2.24, and this element may be 
ignored. 

The main advantage of introducing tais 
model which is no more than an algebraic 
variant of its predecessor is that it com- 
minutes our natural set towards a two-dimen- 
sional table, which leads us to treat it as a 
row by column table in the analysis of vari- 
ance. Changing the standpoint from which 
we view the table is of psychological, thouzh 
not logical, assistance in that it suggests an 
alternative model which differs from the al- 
ternative to Model 2. Although it is per- 
haps placing too much weight on a single 
table of means to subject it to another set 
of tests, it is nevertheless instructive to spell 
out the new alternative hypothesis and show 
how it may be tested. 

Our former alternative hypothesis con- 
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sidered only two compendious contrasts, the 
one between mobile and nonmobile, and the 
other between upwardly mobile and down- 
wardly mobile. The new alternative hypothe- 
sis takes into account extent, as well as 
existence and direction, of mobility. Having 
established the principal diagonal of Table 1 
as the axis of primary sociological interest 
and as the base axis for generating the con- 
stants of the Halfway hypothesis, we now 
take the dimension at right-angles to that 
diagonal as specifying the first dimension 
of deviation from the hypothesis to be ex- 
plored. By assigning to the cells the weights 
shown in Table 6 we, in effect, impose an 
axis along which the cells are distributed ac- 
cording to the direction and extent of move- 
ment of their members. Nonmovers are at 
the point of balance; those who move one 
class down are one step to the right of the 
nonmovers; those who move one class up 
are one step to the left of the nonmovers, 
and so on as far as the most mobile couples 
who move three class steps in one direction 
or the other. This axis is a linear polynomial 
which distinguishes number of classes moved 
but does not distinguish between, say, those 
who move from class one to class two and 
those who move from two to three or three 
to four. Subsequent axes defined by higher- 
order polynomials also have these two prop- 
erties. The second, quadratic, polynomial is 
given in Table 7. The reader may readily 
construct the remaining tables by consulting 
a table of orthogonal polynomials such as 
that in the Biometrika Tables for Statisti- 
cians.® 


° In practice it is convenient to generate ortho- 
gonal polynomials by a computing routine. It 
should be observed that the second set of poly- 
nomials is orthogonal to the first. Since the first 


Table 6. Constants Defining a Possi- 
ble Linear Effect of Direc- 
tion and Extent of Mobility 


on Fertility. 


Husband's ‘Present Social Class 
Origin I il Ill 
I 0 I 2 3 
TI -I 0 1 2 
IIE ~2 -1 g 1 
IV «3 -2 -1 9 
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Constants Defining a Possi- 
ble Quadratic Effect of 
Direction and Extent of 
Mobility on Fertility. 


Table 7. 








Husband's Present Social Class 

Origin I II II IV 
I -4 -3 0 5 
II -3 -4 -3 0 

III 0 -3 ~4 ~3 
IV 5 0 -3 -å 





Taking first the linear deviations repre- 
senterd by Table 6, we find that these con- 
tribute a sum of squares of 13.85 over and 
above that accounted for by the linear and 
quadratic elements of the third model. (We 
have already decided that the cubic term 
of the model may safely be ignored because 
its sum of squares is only 2.24.) The linear 
component of the alternative model has 1 
degree of freedom and is, therefore, not 
significant. The quadratic component con- 
tributed by the constants in Table 7 adds 
only a negligible 1.57 to the explained sum 
of squares. This is not surprising, since the 
main contrast provided by the term is be- 
tween the immobile or the one-step movers 
on the one hand, and the long distance 
movers on the other. We have already seen 


set has three members and the second set has six 
members, the space spanned by the axes of the 
alternative model has nine dimensions. In the 
analysis no two polynomials remain quite ortho- 
gonal when fitted because the number of couples 
differs from cell to cell in no systematic manner; 
nevertheless the analysis remains nine-dimensional. 
The degree of overlap between the two sets of poly- 
nomials may be gauged from the fact that the sum 
of squares for the first set is 706.64, that for the 
second set is 72.54, and the sum of squares 
jointly explained by the two sets is 755.57. 


Table 8. Constants Defining a Passi- 
ble Cubic Effect of Direc- 
tion and Extent of Mobility 
on Fertility. 


Husband's Present Social Class 
Origin I IT III IV 
I 0 L 1 -1 
II -1 0 1 1 
III -1 -1 0 1 
lV 1. -1 -1 0 
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that the fertility of the mobile does not dif- 
fer appreciably from that of the nonmobile. 

' The third, cubic, component, whose con- 
stants appear in Table 8, is significant, con- 
tributing a sum of squares of 23.23 over and 
above the combined effects of the earlier 
terms in the analysis. The regression co- 
efficient for this term is positive. An ex- 
amination of Table 8 shows what this 
means: the model ascribes high fertility 
to five out of the six sets of downwardly 
mobile couples and it ascribes low fertility 
to five out of the six sets of upwardly mobile 
couples. The two exceptions are the two 
smallest cells in the table, containing 16 
couples in all (Table 2). This, cubic, term 
is identical with the d term of the alternative 
to the second model, apart from the weights 
assigned to the two extreme cells. The two 
analyses have, therefore, arrived at prac- 
tically identical conclusions. If the linear 
term of the second alternative model had 
proved to be significant, this would have in- 
dicated that degree, as well as direction, of 
social movement is related to fertility. 

A further three orthogonal polynomials 
may be fitted but, taken together, these add 
no more than 10.54 to the explained sum . 
of squares, from which we may infer that 
none of them considered individually can 
attain significance. 

It may be desirable to indicate in more 
detail the nature of the conclusion we have 
demonstrated from our exploration of an al- 
ternative to the third model. We have estab- 
lished the significance of only one term, 
namely the cubic, but the first linear term, 
although not significant, is not negligible. 
In any statement of conclusions it is unwise 
to ignore lower-order terms with moderately 
high sums of squares because the sequential 
nature of the testing implies that each 
higher-order term is to be considered as a 
deviation from, or modification of, the earlier 
terms. The conclusions of the analysis may, 
therefore, be represented as in Figure 1, 
which incorporates a straight line with a 
small positive slope to indicate the existence 
of a possible linear component on which the 
downwardly mobile have a higher projec- 
tion than the upwardly mobile (the regres- 
sion coefficient of the linear component is 
positive). The cubic component represents 
a degree of wobble about this line, but the 
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Fertility 


3 g r 9 1 2 3 


<— Up Dois m> 
Nomber of class stepa Dored 
Fic. 1. Schematic representation of the linear 


and cubic components of the effect of social mc- 
bility on fertility. 


overall effect is again to contrast the two 
directions of mobility. 


The Two Forms of Alternative Hypothesis 


We have examined two possible alterna- 
tives to the basic model (Model 2 or its 
equivalent Model 3) 1°: one in terms of 
effects m and d, and the other in terms of 
polynomials. An examination of the con- 
stants of the two alternatives has led us to 
suppose that there is considerable overlap 
between them, and this is borne out by the 
- calculation of the additional sums of squares 
which they explain, acting jointly and sever- 
ally. The addition to the basic model of the 
linear and cubic components of the alterna- 
tive adds 38.25 to the explained sum of 
squares. The addition of m and d adds 
29.26. The addition of all four terms adds 
43.55, which is little more than the con- 
tribution of the polynomials acting alone. 


Summary of the Analyses 


Our analysis of the third model and its 
alternative has reiterated the conclusions 
which we reached in explaining the second 
model and its somewhat cruder atlernative. 


y 


29 It should be noted that the polynomial devia- 
tions for Model 3 could well have been tested as 
deviations from Model 2 since (so long as we 
retain all three polynomials which specify Model 3) 
the two models are completely equivalent, yielding 
the same prediction for each cell of the data and 
hence explaining the same proportion of the overell 
sum of squares. Many of the difficulties which re- 
search workers find themselves in when handling 
difference concepts such as mobility or inconsistency 
would dissolve if they would learn to ask not “are 
these two sets of equations identical?” but “are the 
spaces mapped by these two sets of equations iden- 
tical?” 
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Both analyses result in the rejection of the 
Halfway hypothesis and in the acceptance 
of an alternative which involves an effect 
of direction of social mobility on fertility, 
the downwardly mobile being more fertile 
than the upwardly mobile, with the non- 
movers in the middle. 

The third analysis has added a couple of 
refinements to the conclusion of the second. 
The first refinement consists in the observa- 
tion thet the class effects specified by the 
Halfway hypothesis may be represented in 
only two dimensions, although four classes 
have been defined. The two dimensions’ are 
2 linear ranking of the classes in their ex- 
pected order and a quadratic element which 
may reflect no more than the particular 
choice of cut-off points between neighboring 
classes. 

The second refinement is the suggestion 
that the d effect of the second alternative 
has a flick in its two tails, namely the devia- 
tion of the extremely mobile from the pat- 
tern of those who move in the same direction 
but to a less extreme degree. These tails are 
based on very few couples and their anom- 
alous values are best ignored. Indeed, the 
anomaly is in fact confined to only one of 
the tails, namely that consisting of the highly 
downwardly mobile. If this effect were to 
recur in an analysis of further fertility 
tables, we should probably want to examine 
individual cases before offering an explana- 
tion. 

As an indication of the nature of the 
effects which have been demonstrated, Table 
9 contains the deviations of the estimated 
from the observed values when the esti- 
mates are derived from the Halfway hy- 
pothesis (ignoring the cubic term in the 
specification of the hypothesis) and Table 10 








Table 9. Observed Minus Estimated 
Mean Fertilities of Couples, 
Where the Estimates Are De- 
rived From the Halfway Hy- 
pothesis. 
Husband's Present Social Class 
Origin. I II III IV 
T 08 -.05 -.24 ~.76 
II een 13 .13 04 
IFI -.33 -,.,37 -.07 239 
IV -,36 SLT -.08 -,17 
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Observed Minus Estimated 
Mean Fertilities of- Couples, 
Where the Estimatés Are 
Derived From an Alternative 
to the Halfway Hypothesis. 


Table 10. 








Husband's Present Social Class 
Origin I If Tit IV 
I .06 -.25 ~.335 ~,09 
It -40 >13 -.06 -.03 
irt =.26 -.17 -.06 .21 
IV -1,02 35 15 «67.16 





contains similar values for the alternative 
hypothesis which incorporates the linear and 
quadratic elements of the Halfway hypothe- 
sis plus the linear and cubic elements of the 
deviations. It will be observed that, when the 
values in Table 9 are subtracted from those 


. in Table 1, the result is a symmetrical tabue 


of estimates such that the fertility of couples 
moving from i to j is the same as the fertility 
of couples moving from į to i. 

The residual sum of squares for the Half- 
way hypothesis, so specified, is 91.92 with 
13 degrees of freedom; that for the alterna- 
tive (including the linear as well as the cubic 
component) is 53.51 with 11 degrees of 
freedom. If this reduction seems unim- 
portant, it should be borne in mind that the 
mean deviation of the downwardly mobile 
from the Halfway hypothesis is 0.1897, and 
that of the upwardly mobile is 0.1431, giv- 
ing a difference between the two of 0.3314, 
or one third of a child. (This difference is 
almost but not quite identical with twice the 
value of d in the alternative to the second 
model.) In quantitative terms this means 
that the 539 downwardly mobile couples have 
102 children more than the Halfway hy- 
pothesis implies, and the 441 upwardly mo- 
bile couples have 63 children fewer than 
the hypothesis implies, a difference of 165 in 
a sample of approximately 5250 children. 


APPENDIX: A NOTE ON CRITICISMS 
AND QUERIES 


A number of enquiries and criticisms have 
béen made concerning the methods and con- 
¢lusions of this paper, and some of these are 
of sufficiently general import to merit brief 
discussion. I shall deal with the criticisms 
first and then explain the technical proce- 
dures which have aroused interest, 


One criticism: which has been levelled 
against the paper is that the Halfway hypo- 
thesis, as schematized in Model 2, is too 
rigid and has less sociological justification 
than Model 1. My reply is that this may be 
true, but the proposition as commonly stated 
(a) does not specifically allow that a class 
may have more than one effect, and (b) ap- 
pears to say that the fertility of those mov- 
ing from class i to class j is literally halfway 
between the fertility of those in i and the 
fertility of those in j. To the best of my 
knowledge, this paper is the first to point 
out that two models are possible and, in 
consequence, it is the first to recognise the 
need for, and provide, possible sociological 
justifications of the first model. Sociologists 
are now free to name their preferred model 
in the light of the preceding explorations of 
the properties of the two schematizations. 
Both models must be supplemented by a 
mobility effect. 

A second criticism has been that examina- 
tion of the residuals of either model (for ex- 
ample thé deviations from Model 2 reported 
in Table 9) does not reveal uniformly posi- 
tive values for the downwardly mobile and 
negative values. for the upwardly mobile. 
This is obviously true: it is unlikely that 
eye-assessment of residuals would suggest 
the existence of the d effect. It is not clear, 
however, what we are supposed to infer from 
the criticism. Do we throw overboard the 
concept of the variance of a mean when 
some means have the temerity to pass over 
to the wrong side of the magic number zero? 
This cannot be taken seriously, particularly 
when the deviations in question are based on 
fairly small numbers. Alternatively, the 
criticism might imply that a more complex 
effect than a simple contrast between the ~ 
upward and downward movers is at work; 
but it was at finding just such an effect that 
the second (polynomial) alternative model 
was aimed, without any real success. It 
should be evident that any relatively small 
effect is going to be consistent with the pres- 
ence of deviations with “wrong” signs. 

A third criticism is that some of the devia- 
tions of the observed cell means from the 
means given by the (basic plus) alternative 
models are quite large and some are greater 
thah the deviations of the same means from 
the means given by the basic model (Model 
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1 or Model 2). My reply is that the require- 
ment that the fit should improve in any and 
every cell is unreasonable and its nonfulfil- 


ment is not sufficient to invalidate a model. ` 


The greatest deviations (whether enlarged 
or reduced by the addition of the alternative 
model) occur in the cells with the smallest 
numbers of couples and, therefore, have the 
largest standard errors and contribute only 
moderately to the residual sum of squares. 

Following upon this criticism is the sug- 
gestion that one should examine individual 
‘cells to see if any sense can be made of the 
deviations from a proposed model. While 
not entirely rejecting this recommendation, 
I would point out that, if results of any gen- 
eralizability are to be achieved, it is desirable 
to start by postulating effects which (a) 
have a basis in sociological theory and (b) 
span as many of the data as possible, so that 
their fit is to the generality of the available 
evidence rather than to certain aspects only, 
(Of course, the possibility of satisfying (b) 
may be circumscribed by a degree of speci- 
ficity in the theory mentioned in (a).) 

Some queries have arisen over the nature 
of the polynomials employed as an alterna- 
tive to Models 2 and 3. The conputing pro- 
cedure for applying values such as those 
in Tables 6, 7 and 8 is described below. Here 
it is sufficient to point out that a variable 
such as fertility may be linearly related to 
class (if we are looking at the basic model) 
or to extent of mobility (if we are looking 
at the alternative model), but higher-order 
polynomials are required to supplement the 
linear polynomial because our categorization 
of class or extent of mobility has not pro- 
duced equal-interval groupings. Linearity is 
always relative to some scale. 

An objection has been raised to the fitting 
of the d effect in the first alternative model. 
Why, it has been said, should we not split 
it into two separate effects: (dı) the differ- 
‘ence between the downwardly mobile and 
the nonmobile, and (dz) the difference be- 
tween the upwardly mobile and the non- 
mobile? It will, of course, be observed that 
only two degrees of freedom are available 
for tests of differences among the three mo- 
bility categories. This means that the sum 
of squares explained by m and d will be 
the same as the sum of squares explained by 
m, d, and dg. (The latter analysis is neces- 
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sarily singular, but singularity is a feature 
of several of the models in this paper and is 
easily handled by the methods described 
below.) The objection overlooks the fact 
that the sum of squares attributable to m 
has been shown to be very small indeed. 
From this we infer that the nonmobile lie 
at the weighted mean of the downwardly 
mobile and the upwardly mobile, and so all 
the remaining sum of squares (whether com- 
puted as the sum of squares due to d or the 
sum of squares due to dı and d2) must be 
due to the fact that the downward movers 
lie on cne side of the mean and the upward 
movers on the other. With allowance for the 
moderate excess of downward over upward 
move-s, we may say that downward and 
upward movement have equal and opposite 
effects on fertility. 

Lastly, it has been asked how in fact it 
is possible to ensure that the constant for 
row i of a square table of means is the same 
as the constant for column i, and it is also 
asked how the singularity of several of the 
analyses is handled. To help us appreciate 
the answers to these questions, let us first 
look at the computing procedure which was 
employed in the repetition of Duncan’s anal- 
ysis. 
The following design matrix is con- 








cœli j ny &a G@ Gs u bi ba b by 
1,1 65 1 O 9 Ọ i O 6 90 
1,2 43 1 0O O O 0O 1 0 0 
1,3 23 1 0 0 QO 0 ÒO 1 0 
1,4 11 1 O O 0 O 0O O 1 
2,1 38 0 1 0 8 i 0 O 90 
2,2 197 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 
2,3 150 O 1 0 =O 0 O 1 O0 
2,4 68 0 1 0 0 0 0 O 1 
3,1 37 o 0 I 90 1 0 Q Ọ 
3,2 184 o 0 1 Ọ O 1 0 0 
3,3 431 G6 O 1 0 O 0O 1 9 
3,4 244 0 O 1 0 0 0 O 1 
4,1 5 G0 0O O 1 1 O QO QO 
4,2 45 oOo O 0 i O 1 0 0 
43 162 0 0 0 i 9 0O 1 0 
4,4 220 0 0 0 1ł 0 0O oO 1 





structed for the table (Table 2), ny is the 
number of couples in the cell in row i and 
column j (Table 2). An 8 x 8 sums or squares 
and sums of products matrix W is computed 
from the eight columns of the design matrix, 
employing the ny as weights. This matrix 


D 
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is singular in that its last two latent roots 
are necessarily zero. Let us write A; for the 
ith latent root of W. Then we may write the 
well-known equality, 


W =% åW w’ 


here the w; are column latent vectors 
with unit sums of squares, and the w, w' 
are matrix products known as wnit hier- 
archies, It is perhaps not so well-known that, 


WE: = 3 AÑ wW ws 


where k is any power, and in particular 
that H 


W-1=3),-iwyw, 


We use this last equation to construct a 
pseudo-inverse for W by calculating its la- 
tent roots A; and their associated latent vec- 
tors w, and, omitting both zero roots, com- 
puting, 


W.-1=3A-twiw, 


where i runs from 1 to 6.4 

We now calculate the vector p, each of 
whose eight elements is a sum of products 
for a variable of the design matrix and the 
observed cell mean fertilities weighted by 
the Ny. 


11 A simple arithmetic example of these equations 
is given in the hardbacked edition of K. Hope 
(1968:193). Methods of multivariate analysis. Uni- 
versity of London Press, 

12 The asterisk indicates a changed form of W. 


cell i, j Nis I Xs Xs 
1,1 65 —3 1 —l 
1,2 43 —2 0 1 
13 23 = 0 —2 
14 i 0 i 0 
2,1 38 A 0 i 
2,2 197 —i —l1 3 
2,3 190 0 —İ 0 
2,4 68 1 0 2 
3,2 154 0 —] 0 
3.3 431 i -1 -3 
3,4 244 2 0 — Í 
4,1 5 0 1 0 
4,2 45 1 0 2 
4,3 162 2 0o St 
4,4 220 3 1 1 


Then the calculation, 
W, —i p 


gives us the constants of Model 1, which 
Duncan obtained by the conventional method. 

The computing procedure described avoids 
all problems of multicollinearity and singu- 
larity and has a number of incidental ad- 
vantages. The writer has adopted some vari- 
ant of it in all his computer programs which 
call for a regression analysis. (Programmers 
are, however, warned that design matrices 
frequently throw up sums of squares and 
sums of products matrices with unhappy 
properties, and tests must be made and com- 
pensating procedures introduced). 

Now, in order to obtain a single set of con- 
stants c for the two principles of classifica- 
tion, we simply average or sum correspond- 
ing a, and b; in the above table. The first 
quarter of the new design matrix then has 
the following appearance: 


cell i, j Dij Ca Cs Ca Ca 
1,1 65 2 0 0 0 
1,2 43 1 1 0 0 
1,3 23 1 0 I 0 
14 1i 1 0 0 1 


The sums of squares and sums of products 
matrix for this design matrix has one zero 
root. The generalization to several princi- 
ples of classification is obvious. 

Finally, we may look at the design matrix 
for Model 3 and its alternative (some of the 
polynomials for the alternative being given 
in Tables 6-8). 


linear quadratic cubic quartic quintic  sextic 


o --4 o 6 © ~20 
I «asi 251 1 5 15 
2 O sei may o —6 
3 5 1 3 1 1 
si 8 <=3 1 1 —5 15 
0 --4 0 6 O —20 
i 3: ct 1 5 15 
2 G al 27 so —6 
S2 0 i =} 4 —6 
er 1 i <5 15 
0 --4 0 6 O —20 
3° wt 1 5 15 
ons 5 a ae 1 
= 0 o 4 —6 
ad oa 1 E es 15 
0o —4 0 6 O ~20 
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It should be evident that, when the ny 
are employed as weights, the covariances of 
the above columns will not be zero in gen- 
eral, and it may therefore be asked why we 
speak of “orthogonal” polynomials. The 
answer is quite simply that the columns may 
be (and, in the case of the colunms x, to 
Xs, explicitly were) produced by applying a 
matrix of orthogonal polynomials to a given 
design matrix. The uneasiness which may be 
felt about the nonorthogonality of the 
columns has its roots in the fear that some- 
thing may be lost by failure to employ un- 
correlated axes. This fear is, however, 
groundless because (a) k correlated axes 
may, and frequently do, lie in k dimensions; 
in other words correlation is not a sufficient 
condition of singularity, and indeed the pres- 
ence of substantial correlation is consistent 
with nonsingularity, and (b) the manner of 
arriving at the columns, by orthogonal trans- 
formation with a complete set of polynom- 
jals, ensures that the space of the original 
design matrix is preserved in its entirety. 
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Although theoretical analysis about the roles of females leads to the expectation that oc- 
cupational mobility of females should be different from that of males, an analysis of female 
intergenerational occupational mobility patterns on a national basis indicates essentially no 
differences between female and male patterns of mobility in the American occupational struc- 
ture. Specifically, findings for females are: (1) occupational inheritance is greater than that 
expected on the assumption of statistical independence, (2) nevertheless, œ large amount of 
mobility is present, (3) upward mobility is more frequent on a relative basis than downward 
mobility, (4) short distance mobility is considerably more prevalent than long distance 
mobility, (5) white-collar occupational categories are more concentrated in supply than are 
blue-collar categories, and (6) two barriers to mobility are present: between white-collar 
and other occupations; between blue-collar and farm occupations. 


S paper reports a study of the inter- 
l generational occupational mobility pat- 


terns of American females. In the past, 
studies in this area have been limited al- 
most exclusively to males? It is evident 
that this limitation of mobility studies is 
becoming more serious for an understanding 
of occupational mobility patterns in view 
of the growing proportion of women working 


and the increasingly large segment of the 


occupational structure occupied by females. 
“By early 1970, working women represented 
42% of all women 16 years old and over 
in the population, close to double the propor- 
tion for 1920” (Waldman 1970:10). In 
addition, the labor force itself is becoming 
increasingly female. In 1968, (U.S. Depart- 


* This research was conducted under a grant 
awarded by the Research Screening Committee, 
Western Michigan University. We would also like 
to acknowledge the National Opinion Research 
Center, University of Chicago, and particularly 
Mr. Patrick Bova, for aid in providing the data 
on which this research was based. 

1 For example, Blau and Duncan (1967:113) state: 
“The limitation of our inquiry to the fortunes of 
men, though a legitimate preliminary simplifica- 
tion, reckons without the impact of the influx of 
women into the labor force on men’s chances of 
mobility.” This observation seems restrictive. If 
we are to achieve a model of occupational mobility 
within the occupational structure, the inclusion of 
the one-third of the labor force that is female is 
important for its own sake not simply for its 
effect upon male mobility. 


ment of Labor 1970) 35.5% of the civilian 
labor force was made up of women 16 and 
over. As a result, account should be taken 
for the more than one-third of the labor 
force, females, who have been excluded 
from the study of mobility. 

The question: now arises, what occupa- 
tional mobility patterns can be expected for 
females? A number of theorists have been 
in substantial agreement that major differ- 
ences between male and female roles exist 
in the family and occupational systems. Par- 
ticularly in conjunction of the economic 
and family spheres, there occurs for females 
a strain of double responsibility, a role am- 
biguity and a necessity for choice which fre- 
quently involves role conflict. Since this role 
conflict occurs for females and not for males, 
it is salient for a comparison of female and 
male intergenerational occupational mobil- 
ity patterns. This role conflict may result 
in females working at lower occupational 
levels than would be predicted from their 
own education or father’s occupation. Cavan 
(1963), Davis (1964), Komarovsky (1946), 
Parsons (1942, 1955), Robin (1969), Rod- 
man (1965) and Wallin (1950) have all 
concluded that, in contrast to males, females 
have and continue to have the obligation to 
choose among competing role models: do- 
mestic, social companion and/or career. If 
females select the work or career role, occu- 
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pation is maintained differently than males 
in extent, duration and purpose. Unlike the 
male’s, the female’s job is held in combina- 
tion with the traditional family role which 
has primacy. Rodman (1965) maintains thet 
the central aspect of the female role remains 
the rearing of children and management of 
the household; the occupational role is 
secondary. If American females must func- 
tion in the occupational role in a manner 
different from that of males, then we would 
expect these differences to produce divergent 
occupational mobility patterns? 

Occupational mobility is in part a conse- 
quence of continuity of employment. There 
are a number of factors which make con- 
tinuity less likely in occupational roles for 
females as compared to males. (1) Docu- 
_ mentation exists demonstrating that most 
females do not work during their child bear- 
' Ing and early child rearing years (Waldman 
1970:11-12). (2) Job continuity has not 
been seen as crucially motivating for fe- 
males. In commenting on females’ motiva- 
tion in employment, Waldman maintains 
that, “If asked why they work, there is a 
good chance they would say they are sup- 
plementing family income to provide their 
children with a college education or to help 
buy or furnish a new heme, or to pay for 
an additional car’ (Waldman 1970:10). 
Rossi (1964) observes that the emphasis on 
the present is characteristic of the American 
woman in both education and work through- 
out her life. (3) There is opposition from 
both family and employers to females work- 
ing. Gross (1968) also notes the considerable 
and persistent discrimination that women 
face in employment. 

Using findings about male intergenera- 
tional occupational mobility as a baseline 
for predictions about females, we note that 
Blau and Duncan are the latest in a long 
series of researchers to find that for males 
there is (1) greater than chance occupational 


2Intergenerational occupational mobility has 
been widely used for males as an index of inter- 
generational social mobility. Social mobility, how- 
ever, is not the issue here. The use of occupational 
mobility as an index of social mobility would be 
more hazardous for females since the factors of 
marriage and husband’s mobility are not repre- 
sented. This discussion is confined to the analvsis 
of intergenerational mobility in the occupational 
structure. 
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inheritance, (2) more upward mobility than 
downwerd mobility, and (3) more short- 
distance mobility than long-distance mobil- 
ity. Given role ambiguity, role conflict, job 
discrimmation and lack of continuity in 
employment, we would predict that females 
will exhibit (1) less occupational inheritance 
than males, (2) less upward mobility than 
males, and (3) less long-distance upward 
mobility than males. 

The addition of females to occupational 
mobility studies increases the precision of 
our knowledge of the occupational sys- 
tem and its patterns of opportunity. An 
analysis of occupational mobility based 
exclusively upon males could lead to an 
overestimate of the “openness” of the 
occupational system. The theoretical ration- 
ale presented above would indicate that the 
occupational system is considerably more 
restrictive for the one-third component (fe- 
males) who have not been studied, than 
for the two-thirds (males) who have been. 
Prior generalizations on the nature of the 
occupational structure may have to be 
tempered by the data from this substantial 
segment of the labor force. Moreover, a 
dynamic model of occupational mobility 
may have to consider the female segment 
of the labor force not merely as a numerical 
addition, but as a component with its own 
unique dynamics. 


Method 


This study presents a systematic analysis 
on a national basis of female intergenera- 
tional occupational mobility patterns within 
the American occupational structure. These 
patterns are studied through analysis of 
the movement of females among different 
occupational categories. Comparisons are 
made to already known occupational mo- 
bility patterns for males in order to deter- 
mine whether the occupational mobility 
patterns of the female labor force differ 
from the known occupational mobility pat- 
terns of the male segment of the labor 
force.3 

In order to study intergenerational occu- 


3 The comparison of working females to males 
is made on the basis that virtually all males Work 
(or have worked) and are thus comparable to fe- 
males who are working or have worked. 


OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 


pational mobility,’ data were required on 
the following variables: respondent’s occu- 
pation and father’s occupation. Since local 
sample data have their limitations, national 
sample data were used. The National Opin- 
ion Research Center provided data from 
six nation-wide samples. These six samples 
obtained from 1955 to 1965 were combined 
for this study. 

The female sample consists of all females, 
21 and over, who had ever been in the labor 
force.* The. six NORC samples combined 
yielded a total of 2371 females. 

The male sample was obtained from the 
study by Blau and Duncan (1967:229). 
Their data for males were collected as an 
adjunct to the monthly “Current Popula- 
tion Survey” (CPS) taken by the U. S. 
Bureau of. the Census in March, 1962. The 
sample included males, 20 to 64 years old, 
in the civilian, noninstitutional population 
of the United States. Complete question- 
naires were obtained from 83% of eligible 
male respondents; that is, from 20,700 
males. Blau and Duncan state these 20,700 
respondents represent the 45 million men 
20 to 64 years old in the civilian, noninsti- 
tutional population of the United States in 
March of 1962.5 

In order to study intergenerational occu- 
pational mobility, the occupations of re- 
spondents and their fathers were classified 
and ranked. The NORC data were classified 
according to the 1950 Census classification 
of occupations. This classification, also used 
in this research, consists of ten major occu- 
pational categories: professionals, managers, 
clerical workers, sales workers, craftsmen, 
operatives, service workers, laborers (non- 
farm), farmers and farm laborers. Blau and 
Duncan’s data were originally classified ac- 
cording to 17 major occupational categories, 
an extension of the above 10 occupational 
categories, “The seven additional categories 


4In these six studies, four of the six question- 
naires asked for the respondent’s present or latest 
past occupation. Two questionnaires requested only 
the respondent’s present occupation. As a result, 
the female sample includes women who are work- 
ing and have worked. 

5 Data for males were also contained in the NORC 
sample. However, Blau and Duncan data were 
used to provide the most independent comparison 
of females to males possible. These two sets of data 
for males were virtually identical in analysis. 
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represent simple subdivisions of the Census 
categories” (Blau and Duncan, 1967:23). In 
order to compare Blau and Duncan with 
NORC data, the Blau and Duncan categories 
were recombined into the ten Census cate- 
gories. The ranking of the occupational 
categories was taken from Blau and Duncan 
(1967:26-28), who ranked them by calculat- 
ing the median scores on income and educa- 
tion for each of the occupational categories.’ 

In this study, intergenerational mobility 
is measured by a mobility ratio rather than 
by gross volume. The mobility ratio mea- 
sures the extent to which mobility from one 
occupational category to another is greater 
or less than that expected by “chance”; 
that is, a mobility ratio of 1.0 indicates that 
observed mobility is equal to that expected 
on the assumption of statistical independence 
(Rogoff, 1953:30-33). The advantage in 
using this technique is that it controls for 
changes in the relative size of each occu- 
pational category between the generation of 
fathers and the’ generation of respondents. 


Anclysts and Results 


A theoretical model of perfect mobility, 
defined by statistical independence of occu- 
pational origins and occupational destina- 
tions, provides a baseline for comparison. 
If perfect mobility were the case for females 
in the occupational structure, each occupa- 


tional destination category would have the- 


same distribution of occupational origins 
as the total population, each occupational 
origin category would have the same dis- 
tribution of occupational destinations as 
the total population, and all mobility ratios 
would be 1.0. If occupational inheritance, 
the opposite of perfect mobility, were the 


only factor operating for females in the © 


occupational structure, all females would 
be located in the ten cells on the major 
diagonal and all other cells would be zero. 

Table 1 shows that the structure of 
mobility for females fulfills neither theo- 
retical model completely. The predominance 
of values greater than 1.0 on the major 
diagonal indicates that occupational inheri- 


6 This ranking of occupational categories has 
raised some questions. For a description of some 
of the possible problems involved, see Bogue (1969: 
264-265). 


t 








Cells whose expected and observed values 
_ Gashes. 


* Calis on the major diagonal. 


tance is characteristic of working females. 
Nevertheless, females do show mobility 
since 56 of the off-diagonal cells contain 
female workers. 

A rough indication of the dominant direc- 
tion of mobility is the number of under- 
lined mobility ratios lying on either side of 
the major diagonal. The underscored values 
to the left of the diagonal, which mark 
greater than expected upward mobility, ex- 
ceed those to the right by more than two 
to one (15:7), which mark greater than 
expected downward mobility. By this rough 
indicator, upward mobility is more prevalent 
for females in the occupational structure 
than is downward mobility. 

Short-distance mobility far surpasses long- 
distance mobility. Most of the underscored 
mobility ratios are concentrated around the 
major diagonal, denoting short-distance mo- 
bility. Nevertheless, there are a few areas 
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TABLE 1. Mobility from Father's Oczupation to Daughter's Occupation; Ratio of 
Observed Frequencies to Frequencies Expected on the Assumption of 
Independence; Comparable Figures for Sons from Blau and Duncan (1967: 
496) in Parenthoses. 

Father's Daughter's Occupation 

Occupation Prof. Man. Cler. Sales Craft Oper. Serv. Lab. Farm. F. Lab. 

Professional 2.5% 1.1 1.1L Ll == 4 6 ==> we — 

(3.2) (1) (1-0). (1.7) ( .4) ( .6) ( .6) ( .3) (.2) ( .2) 

Managers. 1.6 a6" 1:3., dt 1.6 5 a5 te m ——— 

. 1.7) (2.1) D G78) (7) ( .5) ( .5) ( -3) (2) (2) 
Clerical 1.7 --—~ 1.6% -9 Sii .6 DEn aaa aa EAP 
(2.2) aD G5) (1.5) ( -8) (.5) (LD ( -5) ( .2) ( .0) 

” Sales TO ae ise ee ee a o a, a 
(1.5) (1.8) (9) (2.9) ( .6) ( .6) ( .6) ( .3) ( .3) ( -1) 

Craftamen Er .8 1.3 1.1  1.0* 1.0 Qe me 
(1.0) (1.0) (1.2) C.5 (1.4) ( -9) (.9 ( -7) (.-1) ( -2) 

Operatives 6 -9 1.0 T 1.2 1.6% 1.0 === ==- — 
( .9) ( .8) (1.0) ( .8) (lt) (24) (1.1) (1.2) ( .2) ( .5) 

Service 9 4 1.0 8 —— 1.3 LiL mæ ae mamae 
t.8)  ( .9) (1.4) U.i) (1.0) G-D (2.0) (1.0) (-23 ( .1) 

Laborers -3 .9 9 6 2.5 9 L-7 3.1% mee mæ 
(.5 (.5 (1.2) ( .7) &D 49 A.) 2.2) (.2) (6) 

Farmers 9 1.0 6: I2 at. ek: ited 8 3.5% 2.6 
( .4) ( .7) ( -7) ( -5) ( .9) (1.1) (2.0) (1.3) (3-0) (2.3) 

Farm Lab. ay ta =e ms) === =——— 4.3 1.8 mee Te me Be 
(.2) ( .5) ( .6) (.4 (1.0) (1.4) @-5) (2.1) (1.1) (5.5) 


are both less than five are marked by 


near the upper right and lower left corners 
of the matrix which evidence some longer 
distance mobility. In general though, the val- 
ues of mobility ratios tend to be highest in 
and around the major diagonal.” As a result, 
the closer the two occupational categories 
are to each other in the ranked hierarchy, 
the greater is the flow between them. 

There are, however, three gaps in the 
general pattern of underscored mobility 
ratios being directly adjacent to one an- 
other. These are: (1) daughters of laborers 
who are operatives, (2) daughters of farm- 
ers who are laborers, and (3) daughters of 
farmers who are craftsmen. The mobility 
ratio for the first of these ig .9. Since this 


TIt should be hoted, however, that the values 
of the mobility ratios do not decrease linearly 
from the diagonal clusters. The same observation 
nolds for males. 
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value is so close to that expected on the 
assumption of independence, it does not 
seem safe to draw any contrary conclusions 
about this exception. The mobility ratios 
for the other two gaps are .8 and .7 respec- 
tively. Both of these are found in the 
“origin” category of farmers which is the 
most heterogeneous—and the most difficult 
category to rank. Hence, some discrepancies 
might be expected in this category. 

In summary, an analysis of Table 1 
has indicated the following mobility charac- 
teristics for females in the occupational 
structure: (1) The generally high values on 
the diagonal of the matrix show that, in all 
cases but two, occupational inheritance is 
greater than that expected by chance occu- 
pational destinations. (2) The frequency 
of underlined indices off the diagonal reveals 
that mobility is present. (3) The greater 
number of underlined values to the left of 
the diagonal denotes the prevalence of up- 
ward mobility over downward mobility. (4) 
The adjacency of underlined values to the 
diagonal illustrates that short-distance mo- 
bility surpasses long-distance mobility. 

In addition to the analysis of mobility 
characteristics, an analysis of concentration 
of supply and recruitment is important for 
an understanding of movement within the 
occupational structure. By supply (outflow), 
the analysis considers this problem: given 
a specific occupational origin, what are the 
destinations of the females from that occu- 
pational origin category? By recruitment 
(inflow), the opposite perspective is studied; 
that is, given an occupational destination 
category, what are the occupational origins 
of the women in that category? | 

Whatever the volume of outflow or in- 
flow, it may range from highly concentrated 
to highly dispersed. The outflow from a 
particular origin may become concentrated 
to supply primarily a few occupational cate- 
gories or disperse to supply many different 
occupational categories. Similarly, the in- 
flow of female workers into a particular 
destination may be recruited either from a 


‘narrow base of a few origins or from a 


wide range of different origins. 

An index developed by Blau and Duncan 
(1967:42-44), here labeled the index of 
Concentration of Supply, imdicates how 
much more concentrated the destinations 
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of females from a particular origin are com- 
pared to all females in the sample. A high 
value indicates high concentration, while 
a low value indicates high dispersion. The 
corresponding index of Concentration of 
Recruitment for inflow indicates how con- 
centrated the origins of females in each 
occupational destination are. 

The measures of concentration of supply 
and recruitment are presented in Table 2. 
Column 1 of this table gives the indices 
for concentration of supply; Column 2 
presents the indices for concentration of 
recruitment, 

The data pertaining to concentration of 
supply (Column 1) show that the magni- 


8 Before the index is computed, an adjustment 
is made to exclude all females who belong to the 
same category as their fathers. If this were not 
done, the index would be strongly influenced by 
occupational inheritance, whereas what is under 
consideration here is the outflow and inflow into 
different occupational categories. 


Indexes of Concentration of Supply 
and of Recruitment for Daughters; 
Comparable Figures for Sons from 
Blau and Duncan (1967:496) in 
Parentheses. 


TAELE 2. 


Concentra- Concentra- 
tlon of tion of 
Supply Recruitment 
1 2 
Occupation of Father's Occ. Daughter's 
Origin or to Daughtor'a Occ. from 
Destination Occ. Father's Occ. 
Professional 25.2 16.8 
(27.6) (27.4) 
Managers 24.0 17.7 
(30.9) (18.0) 
Clerical 39.2 17.9 
(24.1) (14,8) 
Sales 24.5 
(28.9) (23.5) 
Cra ftemen 10.0 36.2 
(22.1) (19.5) 
Operatives 17.8 18.8 
(20.0) (21.7) 
Sarvice 23.8 15.5 
(11.4) (12,2) 
Laborers 19.1 26.1 
(23.7) (21.8) 
Farmers 13.4 
(16.2) (30.1) 
Parm Lab. 31.3 50.3 
(28.7) (47.0) 
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tudes of the indices for white-collar occu- 
pational categories (professional through 
` sales) are greater than the magnitudes of 
the indices for blue-collar occupational cate- 
gories (craftsmen through laborers). Thus, 
daughters of white-collar fathers enter 2 
more limited range of occupations than do 
the daughters of blue-collar fathers. 

Concentration of recruitment (Column 
2), however, does not exhibit the same pat- 
tern. There does not appear to be an overall 
difference between white-collar occupational 
categories and blue-collar occupational cate- 
gories in terms of the magnitudes of their 
indices of concentration of recruitment. If 
anything, daughters who enter white-collar 
occupations come from a more restricted 
range of occupational origins than do daugh- 
‘ters who enter blue-collar occupations. 

Although a rough indication of the domi- 
nant direction of mobility for females has 
already been given through an analysis of 
Table 1, the following analysis is mere 
systematic in that it considers the direction 
of mobility with the exclusion of nonmobile 
females, and also considers each occupa- 
tional category separately. In this analysis, 
only mobility between a given occupational 
category and all higher categories is com- 
puted. The index obtained, which refers 
to the excess over expectations in the supply 
to higher categories (upward mobility) or 
the supply from higher occupational cate- 
gories (downward mobility), is presented in 
Table 3. Column 1 presents the index of 
upward mobility, and Column 2, the index 
of downward mobility, because only mobility 
between given occupational categories and 
all those above are considered in either case. 
The values for supply to lower and supply 
from lower occupational categories are in- 
verse functions of those shown and hence 
are not considered. 

The first pattern exhibited in Table 3 is 
that the values for both upward mobility 
and downward mobility are related to the 
rank order of occupational categories. The 
higher the rank of an occupational category, 
the greater the flow of female personnel 


? The observed number of females in each of 
these categories is divided by the number expected 
cn the assumption of independence when the cells 
for nonmobile females are excluded from the com- 
putation, 
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TABLE 3. Supply to and from Higher Ranking 
Occupational Categories for 
Daughtera: Ratio of Obsarved 
Frequancy to Frequency Expected 
on the Model of Quasi-Independence; 
Comparable Pigures for Sons from 
Blau and Duncan (1967:496) in 
Parentheses. 

Upward Downward 
Mobility Mobility 
l 2 
Father's Occ. Father's Occ. 

Occupational to Daughter's to Daughter's 

Category Occ. Occ. 

Professional --— ne 

(—-) (--—-) 

Managerg 1.83 2.05 

(2.32) (1.87) 
Clerical 2.63 1.37, 
(1.69) (1.35) 
Sales 1.44 1.24 
(1.72) (2.17) 
Craftsmen 1.06 . 96 
{1.50} { .91) 
Operatives 1.22 „94 
(1.24) { .95) 
Service 1.30 „34 
(1.10) ( .99) 
Laborers 1.01 .99 
(1.09) { .85) 
Farmers 97 -90 
{( .98) (1.20) 
Farm Lab. 1.02 1.02 
(1.02) {1.03) 


between it and higher categories in both 
upward and downward directions. This 
means, given the assumption of quasi-statis- 
tical independence, that the higher the rank 
of the origin category, the greater the 
amount of upward mobility of the daughters 
from it. The higher the rank of the destina- 
tion category, the greater the amount of 
downward mobility to this category.?° 

Of special interest in Table 3 is the fnd- 
ing that downward mobility (Column 2) 
to all blue-collar occupational categories is 
less than expected, i.e. less than 1.0. Yet 
for upward mobility (Column 1), the same 
four blue-collar occupational categories have 
values higher than expected on the assump- 


10 There are, nevertheless some definite exceptions 
to the pattern. Clerical workers experience more 
upward mobility than managers (Column 1). Farm 
laborers receive a higher score for downward mo- 
bility, but this may be due to the small frequency 
in this category. 


be 
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tion of quasi-statistical independence. This 
finding indicates there is proportionately 
more upward mobility from blue-collar ori- 
gins to white-collar destinations than down- 
ward mobility from white-collar origins to 
blue-collar destinations. 

An unexpected finding is that greater than 
chance upward mobility (Column 1) occurs 
in all origin categories except farmers. Down- 
ward mobility (Column 2), on the other 
hand, is found on a greater than chance basis 
in only four destination categories. Hence, 
upward mobility is more prevalent for fe- 
males in the occupational structure than is 
downward mobility: 

An additional facet of mobility analysis 
is the existence of empirically defined bar- 
riers to upward or downward mobility. 
The mobility ratios presented in Table 1 
have been recalculated for three major occu- 
pational groupings: white-collar, blue-collar, 
and farm. (See Table 4) 

The data in Table 4 indicate that ratios 
on the major diagonal are greater than 
chance (see cells A, E, I). Females in 
farming with farming origins (I) have the 
largest ratio, 2.91. The next highest category 
is females in white-collar occupations with 
white-collar origins (A) who have a ratio 
of 1.40. Females in blue-collar categories 
with blue-collar origins (E) have the lowest 
ratio, 1.14. These values on the major 
diagonal reiterate the predominance of occu- 
pational inheritance and short-distance 
movement. 

Table 4 shows two barriers to movement 
of females with white-collar origins. A bar- 
rier exists to the movement from white- 
collar origins to blue-collar destinations. 
The mobility ratio measuring this movement 
is .55 (B), half the expected value on the 
assumption of statistical independence. An 
even stronger barrier is in evidence from 
white-collar origins to farming destinations. 
The flow of female workers between these 
two produces a mobility ratio of only .20 
(C). Both of these barriers to the movement 
of women with white-collar origins are bar- 


11 The term “barrier” is inferential. It is assumed 
that the empirical regularities exhibited in Table 4 
are reflections of structural characteristics of the 
occupational structure. Blau and Duncan (1967:58) 
apparently make the same inference in their use 
of the term “boundaries.” 


riers which tend to forestall downward move- 
meni. 

Two barriers also have been found in 
the movement of women of blue-collar ori- 
gins. First, a barrier to downward movement 
exists from blue-collar origins to farming 
destinations. The mobility ratio for this 
movement is .35 (F). A weak barrier to 
upward movement from blue-collar origins 
to white-collar destinations is evident, .93 
(D). 

There is one barrier to the movement of 
females from farming origins. The mobility 
ratio from farming to white-collar is .79 (G). 

When the mobility ratios are compared, 
it is evident that in all cases the barriers 
to downward movement are stronger than 
the barriers to upward movement. This 
finding supports the conclusion reported 
above; there is proportionately more upward 
mobility than downward mobility for fe- 
males in the occupational structure. 

In sum, there are: (1) a barrier to down- 
ward mobility from white-collar origins, (2) 
barriers to upward and downward mobility 
from blue-collar origins, and (3) a barrier 
to white-collar destinations from farm ori- 


TABLE 4. Mobility from Father's Occupation 
to Daughter's Occupation by Three 
Major Occupational Groupings: 
Ratio of Observed Frequencies to 
Frequencies Expected on the Assump- 
tion of Independence; Comparable 
Figures for Sons from Blau and 
Duncan (1967:496) in Parentheses. 





Daughter's Occupation 


Prof. Craft 

Man. Oper. 
Father's Cler. Serv. Parm 
Occupation Sales Tah. F. Lab. 






Prof. 
Managers 1.40* 
Clerical (1.73) 
Sales 








Craftsmen 
Cperatives 93 
Service { .93) 
Laborers 





* Cells on the Major Diagonal 
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gins. The major barrier to the movement of 
females in the occupational structure, then, 
is a two-way restrictive barrier from and to 
white-collar occupations and all others. 

Figures in parentheses in Tables 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 present a comparable analysis of 
males in the occupational structure. Those 
in Table 1 indicate that occupational inheri- 
tance for males is greater than expected 
under the assumption of statistical inde- 
pendence. Nevertheless, examination of the 
off-diagonal cells indicates considerable mo- 
bility. Upward mobility is more prevalent 
than downward mobility, and short-distance 
movement surpasses long-distance move- 
ment, 

Figures in parentheses in Table 2 present 
the indices of concentration of supply and 
recruitment for males. Examining the con- 
centration of supply indices (Column 1), 
we find white-collar indices are of greater 
magnitude than blue-collar. An implication 
is that sons of white-collar fathers enter a 
more limited range of occupations than sons 
of blue-collar fathers. 

There is a different pattern for concentra- 
tion of recruitment. White-collar and blue- 
collar occupations as destinations recruit 
from approximately the same magnitude of 
range of origins. Farming, however, has a 
greater concentration of recruitment than 
elther white-collar or blue-collar categories. 

Figures in parentheses in Table 3 present 
data about upward and downward mobility 
for males in the occupational structure. The 
values for both upward and downward mo- 
bility are related.to the rank order of occu- 
pational categories. Hence, the higher the 
rank of the origin category, the greater the 
relative amount of upward mobility of the 
sons from it. The higher the rank of the 
destination category, the greater the relative 
amount of downward mobility to this cate- 
gory. 

Further analysis of Table 3 indicates: 
(1) there is proportionately more upward 
mobility from blue-collar origins to white- 
collar destinations (Column 1) than down- 
ward mobility from white-collar origins to 
blue-collar destinations (Column 2); and 
(2) overall, upward mobility is more preva- 
lent for males in the occupational structure 
than is downward mobility. 

Figures in parentheses in Table 4 present 
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the data on barriers to mobility for males. 
They indicate: (1) a barrier to downward 
from white-collar origins, (2) barriers to 
upward and downward mobility from blue- 
collar origins and (3) a barrier to white- 
collar destinations from farm origins. The 
major barrier to the movement of males in 
the occupational structure, then, is a two- 
way restrictive barrier from and to white- 
collar occupations and all others. 

In all cases, the barriers to downward 
movement are stronger than the barriers to 
upward movement. This supports the above 
conclusion: there is proportionately more 
upward mobility than downward mobility 
for males in the occupational structure, 


Conclusion 


It is now possible to compare patterns of 
female and male intergenerational occupa- 
tional mobility. This study has examined the 
following aspects of mobility: occupational 
inheritance, the presence of mobility, the 
direction of mobility, the distance of mo- 
bility, the concentration of supply, the con- 
centration of recruitment, the relative mag- 
nitudes of upward and downward mobility, 
and the nature of barriers to mobility. In 
each analysis, there are no major differences 
in the patterns for males and females. Gen- 
eralizations about occupational mobility 
which have been made for males apply to 
females. 

These findings are contrary to all the 
predictions and explanations derived from 
theory and empirical observations. The at- 
tempt to understand them prompted us to 
Teview initially the logic of the research. 
{1) The classification of occupations may 
have been so broad that differences in pat- 
terns of mobility between the sexes were 
obscured.1* However, these categories are 


12 This “masking effect” might be especially op- 
erative in tke case of professionals. Females have 
not entered the higher status professional occupa- 
tions to the same extent as males. Yet, a great 
many females are engaged in lower status profes- 
sional occupations such as teaching and nursing 
with the result that a greater percentage of 
working females than males are classified as pro- 
fessionals. While this masking effect could be opera- 
tive for professionals, it is doubtful that it would 
hold for all the other occupational categories. But 
the convergence of findings does hold for all oc- 


ay 
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comparable to previous investigations of 
males, have been used extensively and fruit- 
fully for comparative studies of occupation, 
and seemed appropriate for the magnitude 
of differences expected in this research. (2) 
The measures of intergenerational occupa- 
tional mobility used in this research are 
identical to those used by Blau and Duncan. 
Additionally, the number of measures used 
increased the probability of findig differ- 
ences in patterns. (3) An examination of 
the sample showed that the occupational 
distribution of our female sample was virtu- 
ally identical to the 1960 census occupa- 
tional distribution of working females; and 
the comparison of our male sample with 
the 1960 census and with the Blau and Dun- 
can data shows equally high agreement. The 
distribution of fathers by occupation for 
the Blau and Duncan males is also in close 
apreement with the occupational distribu- 
tion of fathers of- both males and females 
in our sample (DeJong 1969:42-49). Hav- 
ing considered the logic of the research, we 
turn to the theoretical implications of the 
findings. . 

A number of questions are raised when we 
attempt to apply these findings to the inter- 
sect of theories about female role and 
theories of the stratification system. Role 
conflict of the female, status attributions of 
females and the openness of the occupation 
system must be re-examined in light of these 
findings. 

The accuracy and applicability of prior 
theory and analyses of female roles are 
called into question. The extent of role 
conflict for females between family and oc- 
cupational roles may be exaggerated, or 
may have changed more rapidly than 
theorists have contended. It is also possible 
that there is a hither-to unsuspected resolu- 
tion of these functional role impediments 
to mobility once the female makes the 
choice to work. Another explanation may 
be that the reduced contmuity of female 
employment is not an impediment to upward 
mobility in an occupational system charac- 
terized by general expansion, upward mo- 
bility, and a disproportionate increase in 


cupational categories. Therefore, it seems doubtful 
that the masking effect can account fully for the 
congruence of female and male mobility patterns. 


white collar occupations. There seems to be 
no ready explanation for the anomaly that 
other research shows that females are re- 
cruited into lower level jobs, while this re- 
search shows that they have the same occu- 
pational mobility patterns in relation to 


their fathers as do males. 


Prior conclusions about the “openness” of 
the American occupational system based 
upon occupational mobility data obtained 
exclusively from males remain unchanged. 
This is the case despite the fact that, with 
the inclusion of females, there were theoreti- 
cal expectations to the contrary. We can 
think of no general theoretical perspective 
that would account for this close similarity 
of female and male occupational mobility 
patterns. 

These findings may call for an examina- 
tion of the assertion that a fundamental 
feature of the American stratification system 
is that females in general derive their social 
status from males. If working females are 
achieving the same patterns of occupational 
mobility as males, is it not possible that they 
similarly derive social status from their 
occupations? A next step in.research could 
examine husband’s occupation as a variable 
affecting the working female’s intergenera- 
tional and career mobility. Additionally, the 
use of the male’s occupation as a single in- 
dicator of a family’s social status may have 
to be re-examined. Also called into question 
is the continued status homogeneity of the 
family. 

A final observation seems in order. If the 
patterns of intergenerational occupational 
mobility for males and females are similar, 
then certain aspects of this similarity are 
instructive. The barriers to both upward 
and downward mobility between white- 
and blue-collar occupations for males and 
females may indicate that having a father in 
a blue-collar occupation may be more of a 
handicap to occupational mobility than be- 
ing a female. If the accession to the position 
of white-collar worker is deemed desirable, 
it would appear that sons and daughters of. 
blue-collar workers face inhibiting factors 
perhaps as potent as those widely attributed 
to females. The mechanisms that provide 
mobility floors for children of white-collar 
workers and ceilings for the children of blue- 
collar workers are deserving of study. 
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The contemporary Greek Army officer corps is examined to determine its professional role 
within the modern Greek political and social structure. The analysis is based on historical 
materials and formal interviews with 100 active Greek army officers in 1968-69. It was 
found, contrary to studies of military organization in Western industrialized countries, that 
the shift from heroic to managerial styles of military leadership kad not occurred in Greece. 
Rather, the modal self-image of the Greek officer was a synthesis of a primitive and in- 
digenous heroic value system with a managerial ethic derived from the contemporary 
Western model. Social background and military experience characteristics did not dif- 
jerentiate in any marked manner among varying professional self-images. 

Perspectives of interventionism and tke reasons given by the officers for intervening in 
the political order are examined. Major reasons were the fear of an imminent internal 
communist takeover, a breakdown in political order and governmental efficiency, and a 
pervasive social decay in morals and public standards. It was found that levels of military 


professionalism were not correlated with dispositions to intervene in the political order. 


INTRODUCTION 


N analysis of the military profession 
A should begin with the consideration of 
some model of military professional- 

ism along both subjective and objective di- 
mensions. The study of the military profes- 
sion, as exhibited most fully by its officers, 
is a study of a close to ideal type of the 
managerial profession. Thus whether one 
sees military professionalism as essentially 
internally generated (Huntington, 1957), or 
“forced” through outside pressure from the 


* This is a revised version of a paper presented 
at the American Sociological Association meetings, 
Washington, D.C., September, 1970. The findings 
and interpretations in the present analysis are part 
of the author’s Ph.D. dissertation (Department of 
Sociology, Northwestern University, August, 1969) 
entitled “Contemporary Army Officer Corps in 
Greece: An Inquiry into Its Professionalism and 
Interventionism.” The collection of data was possi- 
ble through a fellowship granted by the Council of 
Intersocietal Studies, Northwestern University. The 
author wishes to express his gratitude to Professor 
Charles C. Moskos, Jr., whose professional guidance 
and critical comments at all levels of the research 
project cannot adequately be conveyed, Finally, I 
would like to thank the following colleagues who 
made critical comments by reading an earlier version 
of the paper: Panos Bardis, Allan Dionisopoulos, 
Arra Garab, Eleanor Godfrey, Morris Janowitz, 
Catherine D. Papastathopoulos, and John Rhoads. 
It must be stressed, however, that the usual caveat 
that the author alone accepts the responsibility for 
the interpretations is especially relevant here. 
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state (van Doorn, 1965), or paralleling 
broader societal developments (Janowitz, 
1960), there is general agreement that the 
prototypic and distinct sphere of military 
officership has been characterized by the 
management of the institutionalized means 
of violence. 

Although there is some convergence of 
professional attributes between military and 
civilian occupational structures, the differ- 
ences are still the more salient (Huntington, 
1957; Janowitz, 1960; Lasswell, 1962; van 
Doorn, 1965; Feld, 1968; Moskos, 1970a). 
Qualities which serve to differentiate military 
from civilian professionals include: (1) the 
military profession by its very nature is the 
sole client of the state which it is pledged to 
support and defend; (2) military profession- 
alization is predicated upon an elaborate 
system of authority which combines ele- 
ments of both bureaucracy and feudalism; 
(3) a military profession is not a “free” 
profession in the civilian sense of the term 
Inasmuch as its goals and objectives are ex- 
ternally defined by civil authority; and (4) 
ethics and “character” are considered es- 
sential ingredients in an officer’s professional 
career advancement. In brief, a constellation 
of characteristics serve to differentiate mili- 
tary professionalism quite markedly from 
neerly all civilian professions. 

A leading issue in the sociological study 
of the military has to de with the relation. 
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ship between military professionalism and 
political intervention. Two major interpre- 
tations of the genesis of military interven- 
tionism have been set forth in the literature. 
One regards the internal structure of the mil- 
itary organization as the primary factor in 
predisposing the armed forces to intervene 
in the socio-political arena, for example, the 
level of military professionalism or perceived 
threats to the military’s corporate identity 
(Janowitz, 1964a; Fidel, 1970). The other 
stresses external conditions, especially the 
political sector, as the determining condition 
of military interyentionism, for example, po- 
litical decay or breakdowns in public order 
(Finer, 1962; Terreberry, 1968; Hunting- 
ton, 1968). 

This paper seeks to throw light on this 

issue by analyzing the military’s assumption 
of political power in Greece on April 21, 
1967. The present analysis focuses mainly 
on military professional self-images and the 
relation of these self-images to social and 
military background factors and to the of- 
ficers’ political attitudes toward military in- 
tervention. 
. Throughout, the term professional self- 
images is used interchangeably with the term 
professionalism, defined by Vollmer and 
Mills (1966:126) as the “advocacy of a set 
of attitudes and behaviors believed to be ap- 
propriate to a particular occupation.” Cor- 
respondingly, our focus is on attitudes re- 
- garded as appropriate to the military and its 
corps of professional officers. The term $o- 
litical perspectives is taken to mean the off- 
cers’ political attitudes on various national 
issues, particularly the factors leading to 
military intervention in politics.? 


1For a fuller explanation of the relationship 
between military professionalism and military in- 
tervention in politics, see Huntington, 1957 and 
1968; Bienen (ed.), 1968; Finer, 1962; Germani 
and Silvert, 1961; Horowitz, 1967; Janowitz, 
°1984a; Needler, 1966; van Doorn, 1968 and 
1969; Ambler, 1966; McWilliams, 1967; Johnson, 
1962; Hurewitz, 1969; Riddleberger, 1965; Feld, 
1968. 

2 The term “intervention” or “interventionism” 
is more of a descriptive than an analytical con- 
cept. In a more general miltary context, it might 
mean overt as well as covert forms of military 
intervention. Actual military intervention in poli- 
tics might: include the initial act of intervention 
(ie, coups, rebellions, revolts, conspiracies, espi- 
' onage), the period after the seizure of power, and 
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That military organizations are often so- 
cially and politically significant in countries 
undergoing “the stress of transition” has been 
noted by a number of writers (Lissak, 1964; 
Janowitz, 1964a; Pye, 1961; Needler, 1966; 
Rustow, 1963; Johnson, 1962; Germani and 
Silvert, 1961; Lerner and Robinson, 1960; 
Lovell, 1969). Greek society finds itself in 
this state of change from a traditional so- 
ciety to one more socially differentiated and 
economically developed (Sanders, 1967) and 
provides a test of the foregoing hypothesis. 

As with the armies of recently emerging 
nations, the development, organization and 
the subsequent professionalization of the 
Greek military were not solely indigenous 
phenomena. Both indigenous and exogenous 
political and military influences haye con- 
tributed to the present character of the mili- 
tary in modern Greece. Following World 
War II, particularly since the “Truman Doc- 
trine” and the creation of the NATO alli- 
ance, the Greek military has become a bona 
fide member of the professional armies of 
the West. Its professionalism is based on an 
elaborate system of what one might call 
“competitive professionalism.” Because the 
Greek military is a member of an interna- 
tiona] military organization, it has had to 
maintain certain universal criteria of soldiery 
and military professionalism to be accorded 
a full and equal professional status among 
its fellow NATO members. 

As compared with other NATO armies, 
the Greek officer’s training is more closely 
related to yarious political, social, and na- 
tional processes and affairs. His training and 
education involve a specialized, as well as 
broad, range of subjects. Career advance- 
ment is a slower process among the Greek 


the institutionalized intervention of the regime 
(Bienen, 1968). In a different context, “interven- 
tion” might refer to the actual or potential mili- 
tary operation by one state or group of states 
against another. The concept of “military inter- 
vention” presupposes that the military acts as if 
it were outside the social system or society of 
which it is a part. But in the majority of cases 
where the military intervenes in the socio-political 
processes of its society, it is considered an integral 
part of that society. In the present analysis, “inter- 
vention” or “interventionism” of the Greek mili- 
tary refers to the active role of the military or 
the reasons given by professional officers for mili- 
tary political leadership both in diachronic as well 
as synchronic contexts. 
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officers, particularly in time of peace. This 
“promotional freeze’ generated much dis- 
satisfaction among certain ranks, particu- 
larly prior to the 1967 military’ coup. 


RESEARCH PROCEDURES 


To investigate the impact of these factors 
on the 1967 coup, personal interviews were 
conducted with 100 middle and upper rank- 
ing army career officers in the winter months 
of 1968-1969. Since an officer’s career in the 
Greek military for all practical purposes be- 
gins when he reaches the rank of major, 
officers below that rank were omitted from 
the sample. Officers included in the sample 
were selected from the 1968 officer’s direc- 
tory, made ayailable by the Statistical Ser- 
vice of the Greek Army Headquarters. 

At the first stage of sampling, 200 names 
were selected from the listing of middle and 
upper ranking army officers as given in the 
aforementioned directory. Of this lot, 106 
were selected for interviewing, according to 
their location in more or less strategic mili- 
tary garrisons. Included in this final sample 
were 5 generals, 13 colonels, 29 lieutenant 
colonels, and 59 majors. Branches of service 
represented were Infantry, Artillery, Armor, 
and the support branches—Corps of Engi- 
neers, Signal Corps, and Services (Supply 
and Transportation only). 

From the 106 officers thus selected, 100 
interviews were completed. The interview 
schedule consisted of 44 questions concerning 
professional self-images, political atti- 
tudes, social background and career char- 
acteristics of the officers. Most of the inter- 
views were conducted while the officers were 
on duty and ran from one to two hours. 

Because the military m Greece had as- 
sumed political power at the time this re- 
search was being conducted, one cannot say 
conclusively that the responses to the ques- 
tions reflected differences in attitudes or dif- 
fering degrees of conformity to a perceived 
“party line.” However, the author is confi- 
dent that the officers’ responses were honest. 


PROFESSIONAL SELF-IMAGES 


In his pioneer study, The Professtonal 
Soldier, Janowitz (1960:21-36) has noted 
a decline in heroic attitudes among American 
professional officers. Although heroic self- 
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images and attitudes are by no means absent 
from contemporary American professional 
officers, Janowitz suggests that a gradual 
transformation from a heroic self-image to 
that of a managerial self-image has taken 
place. In a later writing, Janowitz (1965: 
233-237) argues that the introduction of 
nuclear weapons has fundamentally changed 
the self-image of the professional soldier. He 
sees a gradual transformation of the old 
models of professionalism to new ones in 
which political, intellectual, as well as pro- 
fessional considerations must be taken into 
account, The emphasis on scientific precision 
and scientific management has made the mili- 
tary profession aware of the new limits of 
force and increasingly more aware and cap- 
able of tolerating and managing change. In 
view of the latter, Janowitz also suggests a 
transformation of the military profession 
from an “absolutist” position in which war 
is mevitable to a more “pragmatic” position 
in which war is problematic. 

Following Janowitz’ lead, Lovell (1964: 
125) investigated the professional socializa- 
tion of West Point cadets and found no sig- 
nificant decline in heroic attitudes durmg the 
socialization process of the cadets when these 
attitudes were functional for their preferred 
branch of the service. Thus, those attracted 
to branches where the traditions of personal 
charisma, valor, and leadership continue to 
be emphasized were more likely to have a 
heroic orientation than those in branches 
where technical skill was the dominant pre- 
requisite for success. 

Furthermore, it has been noted (Janowitz, 
1960:228) that an officer’s self-image is 
based on his personality traits and his or- 
ganizational experiences. The officer’s self- 
image is a reflection of social and cultural 
processes as well. As a professional, the of- 
ficer acquires both general and specific 
knowledge pertinent to his corresponding 
role and rank. He must learn his “ideal” and 
“real” roles by incorporating into his self- 
image those values, attitudes, concepts, be- 
liefs, actions, and rationalizations which both 
set him apart from other members of social 
groups and make him an integral member of 
the general social structure. Because he is a 
product of his military and social structures, 
he comes to develop a “higher” sense of mis- 
sion, a commitment, and a “consciousness of 
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kind” as a member of a national army and a 
professional corps of officers. 

How does the Greek army officer perceive 
himself? What changes have transpired in 
his self-image over the years? Has there 
been a managerial transformation or does he 
still maintain his heroic qualities? From the 
officers’ responses, it was possible to construct 

a typology è of their self-images. 


3 The constructon of the typology of the officers’ 
professional self-images given here is derived, but 
differs, from Janowltz’s (1960) typology of mana- 
gerial/heroic images. While Janowltz’s typology 
was useful as a research tool, it was only par- 
‘tially applicable to the Greek case. The formula- 
tion and the subsequent analysis of the typolcgy 
were partially based on the officers’ responses and 
partially on socio-cultural and historical data. 
Some pertinent questions asked were: “Do you 
think that the professional orientation of the 
Greek career officer is undergoing a transformation 
of his self-image?” “Could you briefly trace such 
a transformation?” “Looking ahead twenty years 
from now, what trends do you see for the Greek 
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The self-images of the Greek Army offi- 
c2r corps can best be depicted and analyzed 
in terms of two main types composed of 
Greek versus Western European/American 
influences (see Figure 1). Each of the two 
types consists of three components. On the 
one hand, there is the palskar-leventts- 
patlotsmo self-image syndrome; on the other, 
tkere is the technical-specialist-managerial 
self-image syndrome. The former is a product 
of indigenous societal/cultural values and 
ideals, as well as Greek military virtues that 
lend themselves to the more heroic/primitive 
aspects cf the officer’s self-conceptions. The 
laiter is a product of exogenous professional/ 
managerial military influences emanating 
from countries of Western Europe and the 
United States. These latter influences ad- 
dress themselves to a more competitive/pro- 


miitary profession?” “Do you think that most 


soldiers would like to serve under a man who 
never had combat experience?” 
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FIGURE 1. SELF-IMAGES OF THE GREEK ARMY OFFICERS 
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_ fessional self-image of the officer based pri- 
marily on more universalistic criteria and 
expertise. It seemed that a fusion or synthesis 
of both of these self-images was reflected in 
the attitudes of most of the officers. 
Self-Image I: Pallikar-Leventis-Philotimo 
Syndrome. These ideals have been incor- 
porated into the normative value system of 
the modern Greek social structure from the 
time of the War of Greek National Indepen- 
dence against the Ottoman Empire. The con- 
cept of palltkar, for example, was part of the 
Greek legend carried over from Byzantine 
frontier days to the present. It portrays the 
“hero-image” of a person who fights for a 
cause or an ideal such as liberty or social 
justice. In its ideal form, a pallikar confronts 
death itself and only death can bring about 
a catharsis of his soul and of his agonistic 
spirit. For him social structure is based on a 
system of social equality in a gemeinschaft 
type of communal life. Stratification is con- 
celved only in terms of social honor, social 
values, and deference. His incentive to fight 
does not derive from material gain, but from 
an inner compulsion and moral imperative 
for something that transcends the “self.” 
The concept of eventis is related to mili- 
tary virtues and physical manliness, stature, 
graciousness of movement and glamor, as well 
as the moral qualities of a magnanimous and 
brave man. As with pallikar, the person who 
possesses the quality of leventia has some- 
thing intrinsic and unique about him, an at- 
titude which he acquires through training 
and which has potential for further develop- 
ment and growth. It is a product of culture 
and social structure as well as of specific 
character training and is both a moral and 
existential quality. It is a desirable attribute 
for those who lead men in war and in peace. 
Honor, self-sacrifice for a noble ideal, and a 
strong belief in the so-called “honorable pro- 
fession of arms” are all ingredients of leven- 
tia. Furthermore, the /eventts-image depicts 
a person of pride, self-reliance, and inner di- 
rection. As is the case with the palskar, such 
a person perceives life on equalitarian terms 
based primarily on achievement rather than 
ascription. Following are direct quotations 
from two officers. Commented one: “Even 
if an officer combines all the professional 
qualifications, he still must possess the leven- 
tia image and the spirit of self-sacrifice. This 
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is especially true for the young tactical milj- 
tary commanders.” Another interviewee, 
while granting that an officer must be knowl- 
edgeable, still felt that he must be endowed 
with leventia in order to be a “good officer”: 
“We are proud people. The officer possesses 
the Greek leventia. .. . The soldier respects 
and admires that type of commander who 
demonstrates both qualities of leventia and 
knowledge. . . . If the soldier thinks of his 
officer as a man of leather gloves and a brief 
case (meaning the bureaucratic managerial 
type), he is not impressed and won’t follow | 
his orders in the battlefield. In the officer’s 
person, the soldier must see the personifica- 
tion of leventia.”’ 

The term pAtlotimo literally means “one 
who loves honor” but, synecdochically de- 
fined, means dignity, self-esteem, and gen- 
erosity. A person who has pkilotimo is con- 
scientious in his work; he is a worthy man 
of zest or zeal who wants to be distinguished. 
It has been suggested (Lee, 1953:81-84) 
that “external coercion without internal sub- 
mission has no bearing on the maintenance of 
philotimo,” and “warmth within firmness, ex- ' 
uberance within austerity and discipline are 
also indispensable traits of Greek phslotimo.” 
Ideally, every Greek must possess it to be a 
Greek; it is what one might call a national 
character trait. 

Philotimo finds its fullest expression in the 
self-image of the Greek officer. The greater 
the intensity of one’s phtlotimo, the greater 
the degree of one’s Hellenicity. It is accord- 
ing to the pkilotimo quality that an officer 
perceives himself as fundamentally different 
from other social groups and professions. 
In the officer’s opinion, when a Greek loses 
his pAtlotimo he ceases to function as a social 
and constructive human being. It is this trait 
of philotimo that gives the Greek his unique- 
ness and his cultural identity and exhorts 
him toward self-sacrifice, self-enhancement, 
and self-realization. Some officers held that 
the army was prompted to intervene in the 
political processes both in the present and 
in the past because Greek politicians and 
other civilian leaders had lost this quality 
of philotimo. According to the officers, the 
military revolution of April, 1967, was a 
crisis of Greek philotimo in general and of 
political civilian elites in particular. 

It must be emphasized that the palltkar- 
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leventis-philotimo syndrome and especially 


the first two components are most prevalent 
among the combat forces, particularly the 
infantry. Although these qualities are not 
unique to the military profession, one might 
expect these attributes to find their fullest 
expression in the military because of the na- 
ture of the profession and the personality 
characteristics of the military man. Also, it 
must be stressed that these qualities are 
closer to the emotional-sentimental side of 
one’s personality than to the mental-rational 
side. 

Self-Image II: Tecknical-Specialist-Man- 
agertal Syndrome. Following World War TI, 
one witnessed the development of a new man- 
ageria] and professional ideology that has af- 
fected the Greek military self-image. The 
technical-specialist-managerial syndrome 
constitutes an equally important aspect of 
the officer’s self-image, especially in light of 
modern technological and scientific develop- 
ment. The heroic self-image was not suffi- 
_ cient for the technological change, socio-po- 
litical developments and economic events 
that had been taking place both within and 
outside of the military organization. In order 
for the contemporary Greek Army officer to 
be accorded full professional and managerial 
status and to become an equal and full- 
fledged NATO partner, a transformation ot 
the officer’s role and a readjustment of his 
military self-image to a more rational, or- 
ganizational and professional one were neces- 
sary. 

Despite the fact that the degree of tech- 
nological and professional sophistication of 
the military organization reflects the tech- 
nological and industrial level of the society 
at large, it can be argued that smaller armies 
(such as that of Greece), more than any 
other social organization, are replicas of 
larger armies as long as they are attached to 
supranational military organizations or pacts 
—{.e., NATO, SEATO, Warsaw, etc. This is 
especially true of those nations that are con- 
sidered strategically and militarily attached 
to such superpowers as the United States 
and Soviet Union. 

Viewed in this respect and regardless of 
the industrial/technological level of devel- 
opment of the country concerned, the smaller 
army and its officer corps must follow the 
professional model of the larger army. For 


a military to be accorded professional status, 
there must be structural and behavioral cri- 
teria of professional competence above and 
beyond national standards. Furthermore, the 
efficiency and competence of a modern army 
depends upon its technical equipment as well 
as the kind of leadership provided by its 
officer corps. 

That the officers were aware of the need 
for a broader dimension to their self-image 
was refiected in their statements. For ex- 
ample, one respondent said that the “present 
officer is more modern (meaning more edu- 
cated). He is not the Karavana (an officer 
who thinks of the messpot and food only) 
type of earlier times; he does not lack any- 
thing compared with the professional soldiers 
of other countries. The officers are among 
the best of NATO and the allied schools. 
The Greek officer has something of an addi- 
tional air.about him.” Another officer sum- 
marized these changes in a more direct way: 
“Up to 1940, the officer was more of a palli- 
kar type and less of the managerial/profes- 
sional type. ... The nature of modern mili- 
tary warfare and technology changed the 
training of the officer corps. .. .” 

Self-Image III: A Synthetic Self-Image. 
While the officer has readjusted his self- 
image from a palitkar-leventis-philotimo type 
to a more technical-specialist-managerial 
type, it must be emphasized that the Greek 
officer Las not lost his traditional heroic 
qualities. Both elements, the officers argued, 
are present in a new fusion or synthesis of 
military virtues and professional competence. 
Most of the officers felt that not only are 
these qualities present in the senior army 
officer whose military virtues were tested on 
the battlefield, but that they are also found 
among the younger army officers, although 
in a more incipient stage. 

One might hypothesize that because some 
nations have not reached high levels of in- 
dustrialization and managerial development, 
their armies are expected to retain the heroic 
qualities, especially in those nations occu- 
pying a low or semi-developed industrial and 
managerial status. Greece is considered a 
Western nation, but it occupies an intermedi- 
ate position of industrial development; there- 
fore, one should expect its army to retain its 
heroic qualities. There are also specific geo- 
graphic, historic, and strategic factors that 
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cannot be altered, and, m this sense, the 
army and its officer corps cannot be com- 
pletely transformed into a technological typ 
army. i 

In support of this line of reasoning was 
the finding that the synthetic type is the 
most prevalent self-image in the contempo- 
rary Greek Army officer corps. This synthe- 


sis is reflected in the statement by one of the: 


officers: “The heroic is present in the Greek 
officer, but it is enriched by us—the younger 
officers—who have enhanced and brightened 
the pallikar-leventis image more prevalent 
of the older officer, with more education and 
training. The soldier of earlier times pre- 
ferred the leventis type and the heroic fighter 
while the present ones prefer that type of 
officer who combines both the heroic and 
managerial.” Another officer perceived his 
balanced self-image in this manner; “Knowl- 
edge is absolutely indispensable for the officer 
since his responsibilities are many. Knowl- 
edge is intertwined with life and death. We 
are undergoing a change. We are en- 
gaged in continuous study and research, 
But the heroic type has not disap- 
peared from the self-image of the Greek of- 
ficer; neither will it in the future under any 
development of the army. The war is won 
75% of the time by psychic and moral power 
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and 25% by material means. You must have 
a heart to effectively use the means; the mili- 
tary commander has to make decisions. Such 
types made the military revolution; they 
combined both professional competence and- 
heroic qualities.” 

The nature of the officers’ professional 
self-images was consistent with the officers’ 
responses to questions concerning career- 
motivation, military versus civilian institu- 
tional differences, and their perceptions of a 
“good officer.”” For purposes of discussion, 
the pallikar-leventis-philotimo self-image 
syndrome will be referred to simply as “‘he- 
roic,” the specialist-technical-managerial as 
“managerial,” and the combination or fusion 
of the above two as “synthetic.” (Table 1 
below shows the officers’ responses to these 
questions as related to their professional 
self-images. ) 

Career Motivation. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of officers reported that the most sig- 
nificant motivating factor(s) for choosing 
the military profession as their career was 
some social value or societal ideal rather than 
some material/personal or family/kinship 
consideration(s) or influence(s). 

What Makes the Military Different. Offi- 
cers stressed the differentiating aspects of 
their profession, not only in response to spe- 








Table 1. Distribution (Percentage) of Types of Professional Self-Images by 
selected Military Attitudes, 
Military Attitudes Managerial Heroic Synthetic Total (N) 
Career Motivation* 
Family/Friends or 
Personal Advancement 36% 25% 39% 100% (28) 
Social Values 3 28 22 50 100 (72) 
x = 0.988, 2 df, p> .05 
Défferentiating Qualities** i 
Military Qualities or : 
Virtues o 12 27 61 100 (33) 
Institutional/Organization- 
al Qualities or Virtues 3 37 21 '42 100 (67) 
x” = 6.861, 2 df, p < .05 
Primary Qualities of a Good 
Officers#A 
Ethics and Character 21 22 57 100 (73) 
Managerial and Technical 
Skill » 51 . 26 23 100 (27) . 
x“ = 11.9, 2 df, p <05 





*Percentages obtained by analyzing responses to the question: 


"How did you 


decide to make the military your career?" 


** Percentages obtained by analyzing responses to the question: 


"What aro the 


qualities that make the military different from civilian structures?" 


*4*Porcentages obtained by analyzing res 
qualities which make a good officer?" 


ponses to the question: "What are the 
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cific questions but throughout the interviews 
generally. The majority of the officers cited 
institutional and organizational factors as 
well as military virtues in differentiating 
military professionals from their civilian 
counterparts. The tendency to stress both 
military qualities or virtues and institutional/ 
organizational qualities as differentiating at- 
tributes was most evident among those off- 
cers who held a synthetic self-image. 

‘Primary Qualities of a “Good Officer” A 
From the officer’s point of view, “ethics and 
character” constitute the primary qualities 
of a good officer. For, although managerial 
and professional skills are important aspects 
of a good officer, the officers argued thet they 
could not adequately fumction as good pro- 
fessional soldiers without the qualities of 
ethics and character. It is in this light that a 
Greek army officer sees himself as more than 
and different from a professional man in the 
civilian sense. 


SOCIAL—-MILITARY CORRELATES AND PROFES- 
SIONAL SELF-IMAGES 


The relationship between professional self- 
images and selected social military back- 
ground variables was also examined. Vari- 
ables used in this analysis of social back- 
ground include father’s social class, place 


4The offical evaluation sheet of an officer's 
traits lists six main prerequisites of personal, charis- 
matic, professional, and organizational qualifica- 
tions (Antigraphon Diadohikon Simioseon Axi- 
omatikon—An Evaluation Sample Sheet for the 
Officer, 1965). In order of importance these quali- 
ties were: (a) Ethical and psychic qualities inclad- 
ing criteria of military virtues (decisiveness, stead- 
fastness, courage, discretion, initiative, honesty, 
sincerity, justice, responsibility, discipline, co- 
_ opertiveness); (b) Command and leadership qucli- 
ties (personality, effectiveness of authority, judg- 
ment, primary group relations with subordinates, 
managerial ability); (c) Professional competence 
or expertise (this included items such as general 
knowledge, technical competence, educational abil- 
ity, ability to absorb new developments, methocs, 
effort to improve his professional experience, di- 
verse experience and ability in administration; (C) 
Health and bodily qualities; fe) Other qualificc- 
tions or disqualifications were also included cor- 
cerning the officer’s personality characteristics and 
the quality of his family life, the kinds of rela- 
tionships with his fellow officers, and in general 
his attitudes toward his profession and the military 
institution; and (f) Combat experience. 


of birth, region, age, and foreign language 
competency of the officers. The analysis of 
military background variables included rank, 
branch, higher military education, and com- 
bat experience. (Table 2 below gives a cumu- 
lative profile of the social background char- 
acteristics of the officers.) 


t 


Social Background: Father’s Social Class 5 
Table 2 shows little or no relationship be- 
tween father’s social class and the officer’s 
own professional self-images. Almost one 
half of those from middle-class backgrounds 
and exactly one-half from lower-class back- 
grounds identified with a synthetic type of 
professional self-image, suggesting that the 
father’s class backgrounds was not an in- 
fluential factor in the officer’s own attitudes 
toward professional self-images. 

Place of Birth and Region. Little or no 
relaticnship exists between place of birth and 
perceptions of professional self-image. For 
example, a rural background was no more 
conductive to an heroic self-image than an 
urban one. Whether an officer came from a 
rural or urban background, he tended to 
perceive himself as a synthetic professional 
type. Officers from semi-urban backgrounds 
exhibited the three self-images with almost 
equal frequency. These findings might 
lead one to hypothesize that the pro- 
fessional ideology and socialization of the 
Greek army career officer corps produce 
officers similar in life style and professional 
self-image, irrespective of place of birth. 

Relationships between regional origin of 
the officers and professional self-images were 
also not significant. However, officers from 
the southern regions of Greece most often 
perceived themselves as the synthetic type 
officer; those from central Greece pictured 


5 Although occupation is not synonymous with 
one’s social class, the occupation of the officer’s 
father was used as a rough index of the officer’s 
social class background. Those officers whose 
fathers were engaged or had been engaged for 
most of their lives in some white collar occupation 
(ie. professional, managerial, business, etc.) were 
designated as middle class), Likewise, those of- 
ficers whose fathers were engaged or had been 
engaged in some blue-collar occupation (i.e. fore- 
men, small farmers, craftsmen) were designated 
as working class. In terms of the officer’s personal 
perceptions of social class, almost all of them per- 
ceived themselves as being upper-middle class so- 
cially and middle class economically. 


X, 
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Table 2. Distribution (Percentage) of Types of Professional Self- -Images by 
Selected Social Background CATAE TOTAS TIER 
Social Characteristics Managerial Heroic Synthetic. Total (N) 
Father's occupation* 
Upper-middle and middle 
class 32% 21% 47$ 100% (66) 
Lower or working class 2 24 26 50 100 (34) 
x = 0.844, 2 df, p> .05 
Place of Birth** . 
Urban 27 18 55 100 (22) 
Semi-urban 35 29 36 100 (37) 
Rural 3 27 20 53 106 (41) 
Region**# | 
Southern 31 18 51 100 (61) 
Central LZ 47 41 100 (17) 
Northern and Islands 40 20 40 100 (20) 
Not ascertained 2 77 =r -- -~ (2) 
x = 8.056, 4 df, p> .05 
Age 
44-55 23 33 44 100 (43) 
35-43 2 38 17 45 100 (57) 
x“ = 4.12, 2 df, p> .05 
Foreign Language 
Fluency or some competence 
in at least one language 47 16 37 100 (47) 
Little or none 16 34 50 100 (44) 
Not ascertained 2 7" -- -n (9); 
X = 10.443, 2 df, p< .05 


*Upper-middle and middle class includes career officers, civilian profession- 
als, owners and operators of small businesses, white collar and technical 
employees; Lower or working class includes owners and operators of small 


farms, skilled and manual workers. 
**Urban: 
50,000 population; rural: 
*t*Southern Greece includes: 


all cities with a population of 50,000 or over; semi-urban: 
below 5,000. 
Peloponnese, Crete, Attica and greater Athens, 


5,000 - 


Sterea Greece, and Euboea; central Greece refers to Thessaly only; northern 
Greece includes Macedonia, Epirus, and Thrace; and the Islands refer to 


those in the Ionian and Aegean Seas. 


(Source: National Statistical Service . 


of Greece, Yearbook of Greece, 1967 [Census 1961]:131).: 


themselves as either the heroic or synthetic 
type, and those from the northern parts of 
Greece and the Greek islands tended to be of 
either the managerial or synthetic type. 
Age. Table 2 shows that older officers 
tend to perceive themselves as the heroic 
types while younger officers tend to perceive 
themselves as managerial. However, this re- 
lationship was not statistically significant. 
Despite the fact that older officers were 
viewed as more heroic and less managerial 
than their younger counterparts, nonetheless, 
both young and old officers saw themselves 
with approximately equal frequency as syn- 
thetic professional types. Within this mixed 
type, the data do not allow one to determine 
the extent to which a younger officer was 
more managerial and less heroic or, con- 


versely, the older officer was more heroic and 
less managerial. 

Foreign Language Competency. The rela- 
tionship between a foreign language compe- 
tency and the officer’s professional self-image 
was found to be statistically significant. 
Speaking, or being competent in, a foreign 
language was directly associated with a 
managerial self-image. Almost one-half of 
those who reported competency in at least 
one foreign language (or some competence) 
tended to be of this type, whereas only 16% 
who had little or no knowledge of a foreign 
language could be classified as such. 

From the foregoing discussion, one con- 
cludes that standard social background vari- 
ables do not explain differences among of- 
ficers in their professional self-images. The 
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second line of analysis was related to a num- 
ber of military background variables with 
the officers’ professional self-images. (Table 
3 below gives us a cumulative profile of the 
officers’ military background characteristics 
and their professional self-images.) 

Military Background: Rank. The lower 
the rank of the officer, the more likely he 
was to view himself as managerial or syn- 
thetic rather than heroic. Among the majors, 
35% perceived themselves as managerial, 
19% as heroic, and 46% as synthetic. One 
explanation of this relationship is that the 
lower the officer’s rank the more likely he 
is to have had more education and the less 
likely he was to have had combat experience. 
However, this relationship was not statisti- 
cally significant. 

Branch. One might anticipate that the 
army branch in which an officer served could 
influence his professional self-image. For ex- 
ample, one might expect that the Infantry 
officer would perceive himself more as the 
heroic type because his branch stresses mili- 
tary valor or because he could be expected 
to have more direct combat experience than 
other officers. However, this was not the 
case, Among Infantry officers, 25% viewed 
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themselves as managerial, 19% as heroic, 
and 55% as synthetic. 

Combat. Regardless of combat experience, 
the majority of the officers viewed them- 
selves as synthetic. However, those officers 
with no combat experience more frequently 
chose a managerial self-image than those 
with combat experience. 

Higher Military Education. Among the 
war college graduates, 18% were managerial, 
37% were heroic, and 45% were synthetic 
in self-image. Among nongraduates, 37% 
were managerial, 23% heroic, and 40% syn- 
thetic. Higher military education thus con- 
tributed more to heroic than managerial self- 
images among officers. The relationship, how- 
ever, was not statistically significant. 

In summary, as with social background 
variables, military background did not ac- 
count for differences among the officers’ pro- 
fessional self-images. In concluding this sec- 
tion, it should be noted that whether an of- 
ficer perceived himself as managerial, heroic, 
or synthetic, and regardless of his social and 
military background, he displayed a strong 
career commitment and a belief in the calling 
of his profession. Self-images are attitudinal 





2 37 23 
x = 4.560; 2 df, p> .05 


Table 3. Distribution (Percentage) of as of Professional Self-Images by 
Selected Military Background Characteristics. 
Military Charactéristics Managerial Heroic Synthetic Total (N) 
Rank 
Generals and Colonels*® 24% 355 41% 100% ory 
Lt. Colonels 21 24 55 100 29) 
Majors 2 35 19 46 100 (54) 
x = 3.692; 4 df, p> .05 
- Branch ? 
Infantry 26 19 55 100 ae 
Artillery 25 38 37 100 16 
Armoured 10 20 70 100 (19 
Support Branches 2 48 17 35 100 (23) 
X = 9.05, 6 df, p> .05 
Combat eriences 
peace A 25 25 50 100 i 
Non-combat Experience 2 42 49 100 (33 
x" = 5.007, 2 df, p> .05 
Higher Military Education 
War College Graduate 18 37 © 45 100 (38) 
Non-War College Graduate 40 100 62 





*This category contains 4 generals and 13 colonels. 
was conducted, the highest ranking officer was a three-star general. 


At the time this study 
Re- 


cently however, a four-star general was introduced in all branches of the 


Armed Forces. 


**Generals were included in the support .branches along with corps of engineers, 
signals, and supply/transportation officers, 
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attributes and may or may not co-vary with 
structural attributes. 


PROFESSIONAL SELF-IMAGES AND 
INTERVENTIONBM 


In his study of the American professional 
soldier, Janowitz states: “The analysis of the 
social origins of the military is a powerful 
key to the understanding of its political 
logic, although no elite behaves simply on 


the basis of its social origin . . .” (1960:81). 


On the other hand, Mills (1959:192) has 
argued that “social origins and early back- 
ground are less important to the character 
of the professional military than any other 
high social type.” How applicable to the 
Greek military are these somewhat contra- 
dictory statements? Are professional self- 
images and sdcial/military background char- 
acteristics related to the political attitudes 
of the Gréek military? 

Ideally, the Greek army officer professes 
to be “above politics.” Being above politics, 
however, doés not mean that the officer 
corps is “apolitical” particularly on those 
issues which affect its role in national de- 
cisions. Politics has not been a terra incog- 
nita in the past for the Greek officers, nor 
can one always distinguish the military from 
politics or vice-versa. In Greece, as in many 
societies, the military has become “politi- 
cized” and politics “militarized” (Korn- 
hauser, 1969). It has been argued (Hunting- 
ton, 1968:194) that in societies where poli- 
tics lack autonomy, complexity, coberence, 
and adaptability, all types of social groups 
and institutions (mcluding the military) be- 
come directly engaged in politics. 

Although the interviewed officers gave 
many reasons for political intervention, the 
majority of them felt that the most salient 
causes were: communist threat, political de- 
cay, and social decadence of the society at 
large. For example, in response to the query 
“What do you think was the main issue(s) 
prior to the 1967 military intervention,” all 
100 officers, irrespective of their professional 
orientation, favored intervention on ofie or 
more of the three grounds previously men- 
tioned. 

Another important development in the 
history of the military is the increased de- 
mocratization (the broadening of social base 
of officer recruitment) which may or may not 


increase the propensity of military interven- 
tion in politics (Janowitz, 1969). In the 
Greek case, it is suggested that social democ- 
ratization of the officer corps has increased 
rather than decreased political intervention 
given certain external (societal) or internal 
(military) conditions that affect its tradi- 
tional role as a cultural/societal preserving 
institution (Kourvetaris, 1969). 

Since all of the interviewed officers thought 
of themselves as military professionals and 
since all of them favored intervention given 
certain conditions, one could tentatively sug- 
gest that a number of professional officers 
may have felt that they were equally quali- 
fied to perform political or military roles. 
One could also argue that professionalism 
itself generates the propensity to intervene 
in politics given certain conditions. However, — 
inasmuch as none of the officers perceived 
themselves as nonprofessional, a true test 
of the proposition is not possible. But sup- 
pose one accepts the proposition that in- 
creased professionalization operates as a de- 
terrent to military intervention in politics. 
This line of reasoning is refuted by studying 
the development of the Greek military or- 
ganization. At its inception as a national in-_ 
stitution in the first quarter of the 20th 
century, the Greek military intervened in 
politics when its professionalization was em- 
bryonic. If professionalism were a deterrent 
to intervention, one would expect that with 
its increased professionalization under the 
aegis of the NATO military establishment, 
the Greek military would be reluctant to 
engage in politics. But this was not the case. 

The existence of a communist threat to the 
Greek state was a reality to virtually all of 
the military officers and one of the basic ra- 
tionales for armed forces intervention. Al- 
though the communist-leaning United Demo- 
cratic Left (EDA) was pollmg only between 
10% to 15% of the popular vote in the early 
1960’s, there were indications that EDA 
policies were being adopted by the Papan- 
dreou-led Center Union, a liberal/republican 
party. Moreover, if the Center Union 
adopted an anti-NATO or anti-American 
stance, the anti-communist ratson d’etre of 
the military would have been threatened. 
The actual extent of the communist threat 
to Greece was problematic. In the past, 
however, Greece had almost been taken over 
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by communists (1944-1949). Since the of- 
ficers perceived a communist threat to be 
real and since the mission of the army was 
to act as a bulwark against communism, the 
army was predisposed to Intervene m the 
political order once civilian institutions could 
no longer avert a presumed communist 
threat. 

In addition, the majority of officers saw 
the need for intervention on broader social 
and political grounds. The tempo of military 
intervention, the officers argued, was set by 
the behavior of the “old political elites” 
themselves. Not only was the behavior of the 
traditional politicians felt to be scandalous, 
but more profoundly the political parties 
were in a State of disarray and political and 
social anomie. The officers saw a need for 
` new social forces to bring about revolution- 
ary change, but these forces had to be drawn 
from the newly “emerging social elites.” The 
“old political elites” no longer served the 
interests of the nation, and military revclu- 
tion was the only means of changing the 
political system. 

In the words of many officers, political 
expediency and parochialism were too com- 
mon in Greek politics; young men of politi- 
cal and educational competence and skills 
were systematically kept out of or simply 
indifferent to Greek politics.® Their behavior 
and way of life were felt to be more modest 
and disciplined than that of the politicians. 

Greek society, the officers argued, had be- 
come a society of extreme social inequality 
without a large stratum of middle-classes. 
Officers, for example, were critical of orga- 
nized vested interests and were puzzled as to 
why certain individuals, politicians, and 
groups in postwar Greece accumulated a 


6 Modern political life in Greece had been char- 
acterized by factionalism and a plethora of small 
political groupings Jacking coherence, program, and 
organization. For example, in the last forty years 
there. have been over thirty different parties. (See 
Legg, 1969:328-332.) The status of Greek poli- 
ticians was low and became almost synonymous 
with corruption, inefficiency, and villainy. For 
many observers and students of Greek politics 
there was an irrationality and Aybris (shame) in 
political life. It was this Aybris that the officers 
could not tolerate. This view was also prevalent 
among the working and farming classes of Greece 
who perceived a politician as a man who vists 
their community only at election time for their 
vote. Politicians were remote from the majority of 
the people. 
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fantastic amount of wealth in a short period 
of time while others including the officers 
were unable to advance financially. Accord- 
ing to the officers, the aim of the military 
revolution was to create the basis for a more 
equitable distribution of social wealth, for 
it was this extreme social inequality, one of 
the causes, that had generated and developed 
the seeds of social conflict and communism 
in the past. Thus, a number of officers saw 
the military intervention as an effort to close 
the disparity between the extremely poor 
and extremely rich in Greece. 

Although the. majority of officers denied 
any economic class cleavages as an underly- 
ing cause of military intervention, one must 
not dismiss class disparities, particularly if 
one examines the post-intervention program 
of the revolutionary regime, e.g., rural devel- 
opment, public works, and reforms in civil 
bureaucracies. Moreover, both friends and 
foes of the military regime acknowledged its 
populist attributes. 

Despite the fact that the officers favored 
military intervention given certain condi- 
tions, they did not indicate approval of mili- 
tary intervention in politics for its own sake. 
In fact, they argued that they would never 
have thought of intervening if the political 
leadership had been more stable and capable 
of creating a viable political system for rapid 
social and economic development. 

If we place the officers on a conservative- 
liberal continuum, we can see that their con- 
servatism is more cultural than political and 
is one of form rather than substance. In 
Greece, however, it is unlikely that one 
can apply the Western European or Ameri- 
can model of political conservatism. The of- 
ficer is an advocate of and contributor to the 
modernization and change of Greek society. 
At the same time he upholds those traditional 
forms which he feels are germane to the 
maintenance of cultural continuity and na- 
tional existence. The officers believed the 
army to be the embodiment of national 
ideals, identity, and consciousness. The army, 
the Greek nation, and its history, in the 
words of the chief of the armed forces, are 
“A testament to Greece’s struggles and sacri- 
fices, its epics and tragedies, its triumphs and 
failures, its exaltations and falls. . . .” 

The officer’s self-image and political orien- 
tation contained an underlying element of 
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puritanism—a religious moral certainty. Of- 
ficers felt that they represented and lived by 
a set of superior social values. To them the 
military profession was a repository of 
Greco-Christian ideals. This attitude was 
reflected in most of their political attitudes. 

One officer expressed feelings about “puri- 
tanism” in the following manner: “The, of- 
ficer is popular; he represents the real Greek. 
The revolution spoke to the hearts of the 
Greeks. The officer commands souls and dies 
in the fire; his profession is unique.” A sec- 
ond officer: “Due to his mission, the officer 
must abide by a high ethical code. He makes 
no compromise with his conscience. What- 
ever he does is visible to everyone. Society 
expects him to possess a high moral code, to 
be the incarnation of the ideal.” From the 
very early stages of professional socializa- 
tion, the officer is nourished with such values 
and ideals as faith in country, God, and fam- 
ily honor. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


This study focusing on the professional 
and political orientations of the Greek Army 
officer corps indicates that the shift from 
heroic to managerial styles of military leader- 
ship noted in the United States and other 
Western industrialized countries has not 
been paralleled in Greece. Rather, the modal 
self-image of the Greek officer is a synthesis 
of a primitive and indigenous heroic value 
system with a managerial ethic derived from 
the contemporary Western model. 

Social origins and class distinctions were 
de-emphasized among the officers. Officers as 
a group perceived themselves to be middle 
class economically and upper middle class 
socially. Unlike Western European armies, 
the social recruitment of the Greek army 
officers did not evolve from a feudal or 
aristocratic model. In fact, the social re- 
cruitment in the Greek military followed 
patterns similar to those found in the armies 
of the emerging nations rather than to those 
characteristic of the Western European ar- 
mies. Furthermore, one might tentatively 
suggest that professionalism and social back- 
ground variables operated to diminish social 
class differentials in that they provided and 
encouraged an equalitarian ideology not 
only within the military subsociety but for 
Greek society as a whole. Greek military 
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stratification was based on criteria of 
achievement and deference rather than 
ascriptive criteria. 

Throughout the interviews one theme was 
recurrent in the officers’ rationale for the 
1967 military intervention. Ideally the army 
should never intervene in politics but, when 
circumstances demand, the military cannot 
stand by when the nation is in mortal danger. 
By the time of the 1967 intervention, the 
Greek Army officer corps was convinced that 
there was an imminent communist threat, 
a breakdown in political order and govern- 
mental efficiency, and a pervasive social 
decay in morals and public standards. Some 
of the officers emphasized one reason over 
another, but the vast majority saw them as 
a part of a whole—a national crisis requiring 
a military rectification. 

This national mood was reinforced by ex- 
ternal regional and international develop- 
ments, such as the Middle East crisis, the 
presence of the Russian fleet in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and the near state of war with , 
Turkey over the Cyprus issue. Added to the 
already existing fragile political system at 
home, the officers contended that these ex- 
ternal developments contributed to unfavora- 
ble national tension and thus helped justify 
assumption of political leadership by the 
army. Later, the Russian invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia and her threats against Rumania 
and Yugoslavia, the six-day war between 
Israel and the Arab states in June, 1967, and 
student unrest in Europe, the United States, 
and elsewhere were used as strong arguments 
by the officers to prove the correctness of 
both the timing of the intervention and their 
contention that international communism 
was indeed a real threat at home and abroad. 

Increased professionalism did not reduce 
the propensity of the Greek military for 
political intervention. On the contrary, the 
political influence of the military grew with 
an increase of bureaucratization, profes- 
sionalization, and a broadening of the social 
base of recruitment of the officer corps. _ 

Political intervention by the military im- 
plies a crisis in civil-military relations or 
what Lipset calls “social conflict, legitimacy, 
and democracy” (1963:64~86). “A crisis of 
legitimacy is a crisis of change,” which Lip- 
set contends characterizes those societies 
undergoing a period of transition in their 
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social structure. Whenever traditional politi- 
cal institutions and groups are ineffective or 
incapable of sustaining the expectations of 
emerging social power groups or of solving 
the key societal issues, a political crisis may 
ensue. This was true in the Greek case where 
new political and social groups were not inte- 


- grated into the old political system. 


In brief, since the military is viewed both 
as a professional organization as well as a 
national cultural/societal preserving institu- 
tion, it is believed to represent both the social 
aspirations of the people and national in- 
terests. Putting it in another way, in coun- 
tries where armies have not fully accepted 
the “principle of civil supremacy” in politics 
and whenever civilian political elites are in- 
capable of creating a viable political system 
for social and economic change, the latter 
may lose their legitimacy to rule to the 
military. Thus, the causes of military mter- 
vention might fruitfully be sought in the 
nature and character of the social and politi- 


- cal structure of a nation rather than in the 


professional types or political orientations of 
the military. It is perhaps unfortunate that 
Greece has not as yet developed that type 
of socio-political system that can offer a 
viable alternative to military intervention. 
Whether such intervention by the military 
will redirect political and social change in 
Greece, remains to be seen. 
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CIVIL DISORDER PARTICIPATION: A CRITICAL 
EXAMINATION OF RECENT RESEARCH * 


CLARK McPHAIL 
University of Illinois at Urbana 


a American Sociological Review 1971, Vol. 36 (December) :1058—-1073 


Explanations of civil disorder occurrence and participation kave focused upon community 
and individual attributes and to a great extent have employed some variation of the 
deprivation-frustration-aggression (DFA) model. Spilerman’s (1970) examination of com- 
munity attributes concludes, “an explasation whick identifies disorder-proneness as an 
attribute of the individual seems better able to account for (rioting).” Recent civil disorder 
research provides data relevant to this contention. An examination of the Kterature yielded 
287 associations between five measures of participation and 24 categories of individual varia- 
bles. Secondary analysis reveals that only 7% yield correlations of 30 or higher. Of the 
173 associations bearing on the DFA explanation, only &% yield correlations of 30 or higher. 
The variables in the moderate and high assoctations are critically examined. Independent 
variables have been static attributes and measures of participation have treated riot behavior 
as a monolithic phenomenon. An aliernsie focus for future studies is advocated which 
acknowledges variation in riot behavior and which focuses on tnterectional environments 
of individuals prior to and during civil disorders. 


INTRODUCTION 


NTIL recently, students of collective be- 

havior were without the necessary 

empirical data to test many of their 
hypotheses concerning the occurrence of or 
participation in riots and civil disorders. 
This situation has been altered within the 
last decade by the secondary analysis of 
historical records (e.g., Rude, 1964), by 
the use of census data (e.g., Lieberson and 
Silverman, 1965) and most notably by the 
increased incidence of civil disorders in the 
United States during the 1960’s and the 
consequent increase in civil disorder re- 
search. 

Whether investigators have attempted to 
account for the occurrence of or individual 
participation in civil disorders, a single ex- 
planatory model has explicitly or implicitly 
guided or provided a basis for ex post facto 
. interpretation of the majority of the findings. 


* An earlier version of this paper was presented 
at the 1969 Annual Meetings of the American 
Sociological Association in San Francisco. Prepa- 
ration was supported in part by Public Healta 
Service Grant #1 R03 MH 16696-01, National 
Institutes of Mental Health. I am grateful for the 
comments of Carl Couch, Norman Denzin, David 
Miller, Dick Smith, Ken Southwood, Bob Stewart, 
and Charles Tucker on an carlier draft of this 


paper. 


The sociological and popular cliché is that 
“frustration” or “discontent” or “despair” 
is the root cause of rebellion. Cliché or not, 
the basic relationship appears to be as funda- 
mental to understanding civil strife as the 
law of gravity is to atmospheric physics: 
relative deprivation, the phrase I have used, 
is a necessary precondition for civil strife 
of any kind, and the more severe is relative 
deprivation, the more likely and severe is 
strife. 

Underlying this relative deprivation ap- 
proach to civil strife is a frustration-aggres- 
sion mechanism, apparently a fundamental 
part of our psychological make-up. When we 
feel towarted in an attempt to get something 
we want, we are likely to get angry, and 
when we get angry the most satisfying in- 
herent response is to strike out at the source 
of frustration (Gurr, 1968:52-53). 


A typical version of the “deprivation-frus- 
tration-aggression” (DFA) explanation of 
civil disorder goes something like the fol- 
lowing. Minority group members have been 
deprived of a variety of educational, occupa- 
tional, financial, residential, and recreational 
opportunities. These are typically referred 
to as “underlying causes” (Lieberson and 
Silverman, 1965) and may be conceptualized 
and measured as absolute or relative depriva- 
tions. For example, it has been argued that 
Black Americans can compare their condition 
to that of the middle-class life style of white 
Americans as portrayed on television (Spiler- 
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man, 1970:640). Their “absolute” depriva- 
tion is set in sharp relief by the recognition 
that others in the society have what they are 
denied by virtue of their minority group 
status. As a consequence of this “relative” 
deprivation, it is argued, frustration in- 
creases. The DFA linkage is rendered com- 
plete by some salient action, typically re- 
ferred to as a “precipitating event” 
(Lieberson and Silverman, 1965), in which a 
majority group member blatantly discrim- 
inates against a minority group member. 
This comes to the attention of other minority 
group members who criticize, challenge, or 
attack the discriminator. In response to this, 
(additional) social control agents are called 
to the scene to deal with the threat to law 
and order, property rights, etc. Their arrival 
and/or action attracts more minority group 
members, a confrontation develops and mi- 
nority group members respond to their frus- 
tration with aggression in the form of vio- 
lence against the property and persons of 
the majority group which the discriminator 
and/or the social control agents represent. 
This scenario provides an oversimplified but 
essentially accurate illustration of the DFA 
explanation of civil disorder occurrence and 
participation. 

This explanation has been examined on 
both aggregate and individual levels by a 
number of investigators over the past six 
years, Studies by Lieberson and Silverman 
(1965), Bloombaum (1968), Downes 
(1968), Wanderer (1969), and Spilerman 
(1970) have examined the relationship be- 
tween the socioeconomic-political attributes 
of cities and the occurrence or intensity of 
civil disorders.1 This research has provided 
data for an “aggregate” assessment of the 
DFA explanation. The general pattern in 
these data has been recently summarized by 
Spilerman: “In all instances, upon controlling 
for Negro population, the explanation failed 
to account for the distribution of disorders. 
More generally, we conclude that differences 
in disorder-proneness cannot be explamed 
in terms of variations in the objective situa- 
tion of the Negro. Instead, an explanation 
which identifies disorder proneness as an 
attribute of the individual seems better to 


1My comments on “riot occurrence” research 
are restricted to studies of civil disorder in the 
US. 
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account for the findings” (Spilerman, 1970: 
645). He provides no evidence for this alter- 
nate explanation of civil disorders. His con- 
tention remains an empirical question. How- 
ever, it is a question for which there are 
considerable available and relevant data, for 
his contention is one shared or anticipated 
by the majority of researchers studying in- 
dividual participation in the civil disorders 
of the 1960s. The bulk of that research 
examined the association between individual 
attributes and civil disorder participation. 
The objectives of the present paper are to 
summarize the results of those studies, to 
assess the adequacy of the DFA explanation 
of individual participation in terms of those 
results, and, to critically evaluate the focus 
of these studies in terms of its utility for 
future research in this area.? 


A SUMMARY OF THE RIOT PARTICIPATION DATA 


This summary is based upon an examina- 
tion of ten reports of research on individual 
participation in five different riots: Los 
Angeles (Watts), 1965; Omaha, 1966; De- 
troit, 1967; Milwaukee, 1967; and Newark, 
1967. I will first describe the operational 
measures of riot participation employed in 
these studies and then describe and sum- 
marize the range of “independent variables” _ 
examined in association with riot participa- 
tion. Finally, I will report the results of 
secondary analysis of these data, indicating 
the magnitude of association which obtains 
between the various “independent variables” 
and the various measures of riot participa- 
tion. 


THE DEPENDENT VARIABLES IN RIOT 
PARTICIPATION STUDIES 


What have researchers attempted to ac- 
count for in their examination of riot par- 
ticipation? 

Type I. Arrestee Status. The most fre- 


2 Admittedly, the comparison of different stud- 
ies by different investigators with: different sam- 
ples, operational procedures, etc. is extremely 
problematic. I know of no way of resolving 
these problems of quality control. Nevertheless, 
in my judgment, it is time to attempt some 
overall summary and assessment of what we have 
learned about riot participation from the research 
done in the past six years. 
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has been the arrestee status of the re- 
spondent. Six studies compared a’ sample of 
respondents arrested on riot charges with a 
- control sample of the nonarrestee community 
in which the disorder occurred (Sears and 
McConahay, 1967a; Tomlinson, 1947; 
Flaming, 1968; Reynolds, 1968; Geschwen- 
der et al., 1969a; Geschwender ét al., 1969b). 

Type II. Respondents Reported Status. 
The next most frequent measure of particiva- 
tion has been that of the respondent’s report 
of his participation status during the dis- 
order; ié., his report of whether or not, or 
the extent to which, he was “active” during 
the disorder. Four studies employed this 
measure (Murphy and Watson, 1967; Raine, 
1967; Sears and McConahay, 1967b; Tom- 
‘linson, 1967). 

Type Ill. Respondent’s Witness of Others’ 
Behavtor(s). Two studies operationalized 
participation in terms of the respondent’s re- 
ported witness of specific riot behaviors by 
others during the disorder, viz., shooting, 
stoning, burning, and crowds of people. In 
one study these witnéss-reports weté com- 
bined into an index, and respondents were 
differentiated in terms of the relative fre- 
quency with which they reported witnessing 
the events (Sears and McConahay, 1967b). 
In the second study, respondents were simply 
differentiated in terms of whether they had 
observed each separate behavior (Tomlinson, 
1967). 

Type IV. Respondent’s Reported Status 
and Witness of Others’ Behavior(s). A single 
study combined respondents’ reports of their 
own participation status (as in Type II, 
above) with reports of witnessing the riot 
behaviors of others (as in Type ILI, above) 
(Sears and McConahay, 1967a). Self-re- 
ported “active” witnesses to looting, burning 
and crowds were classified “Gladiators.” 
Self-reported ‘‘not-active” witnesses to the 
same three phenomena were classified “Ac- 
tive Spectators.” Self-reported “not-active” 
‘witnesses to two of the phenomena were 
classified “Distant Spectators.” Self-reported 
“not active” non-witnéssés Were classified a3 
“Saw-Nothings.” 

Type V. Respondents Reported Status 
and Behavior(s). The Kerner Commission 
Studiés (Caplan and Paige, 1968a, 1968b) 
combined respondents’ reports of their “ac- 
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tive/non-active” status with reports of some 
of their specific behaviors during the dis- 
order. Respondents were classified as “riot- 
ers” if they reported they were active or 
reported breaking windows, looting, fire- 
bombing, or other “anti-social” [sic] be- 
haviors. Respondents were classified as “Not- 
Involved” if they reported staying at home 
or merely observing the riot from in front 
of their homes. Respondents were classified 
as “Counter-rioters” if they reported trying 
to stop the riot, calling the fire department, 
or engaging in some other “pro-social” [sic] 
behavior, irrespective of their report of their 
active or not-active status. 


THE INDEPENDENT VARIABLES IN RIOT 
PARTICIPATION STUDIES 


The “indépendent” variables were identi- 
fied by examining the various research re- 
ports for all cross-tabulations between the 
five measures of riot participation described 
above and all other variables.? The latter 
were designated “independent” variables by 
virtué of the fact that the original investiga- 
tors explicitly or implicitly treated them as 
factors producing or resulting in riot par- 
ticipation. 

A large number of different independent 
variables were examined by the various in- 
vestigators in relation to riot participation. 
A separate treatment of each would be pro- 
hibitive. I arbitrarily classified these dif- 
ferent independent variables into 24 specific 
rategories and then regrouped them into six 
more general categories. A description of 
these categories and their proportionate use 
“un the riot participation research is presented 
im the first two columns of Table 1. 

Social science research has come to de- 
pend heavily upon attitudinal data to pre- 
dict the occurrence of phenomena of interest 
‘Tausky and Piedmont, 1968). The riot pat- 
ticipation studies are no exception. Respon- 
dents’ “Attitude Statements” constituted 


8 I did not include that category of indépendent 
variables involving respondent’s “explanations” of 
why they participated. These constitute a valuable 
source of data on “vocabularies of motives” and 
deserve separate examination and discussion. 

4A complete listing of the specific associations 
f-om which these classifications were constructed 
can be obtained by writing the author. 
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Table 1. Independent Variables - Frequency of Use and of Different Magnitudes of 
Association with Riot Participation 








Magnitude of Association 
-00 ..10 .20 .30 .40 








Independent Variables £ $ n.s. .09 .19 .29 .39 + Total 
ATTITUDE STATEMENTS (I) 28% 
1. Political Attributes 42 15 9 21 10 2: 42 
2. Job/housing Atts. § Expects. 22 8 8 L 5 4 2 2 22 
3. Blacks' Atts. re:whites 10 3 1 7 2 10 
4. Blacks’ Atts. re:blacks . 5 2 3 2 5 
SOCIAL RELATIONS § INTER- 
ACTIONS (II) 20% 
5. Blacks social contacts 
w/whites f 25 9 17 6 2 25 
6. Other relations & inter.* 23 8 6 2 12 2 1 23 
7. Marital status 6 2 1 1 4 6 
8. Structure-Family of 
Orientation 4 1 2 2 4 
SOCIOECONOMIC ATTRIBUTES (III) 19$ 
9. Attribute Consistency 23 8 11 5 7 23 
10. Education level 10 3 1 1 3 4 1 10 
11. Income level 8 3 5 2 1 8 
12. Euployment 7 Zz 2 3 2 7 
13. Underemployment 3 1 2 1 3 
14. Occupational level 3 1 1 1 1 3 
15. Other SES Indicators** 3 1 2 1 3 
EXPERIHNCE/OPINION OF DIS- 
CRIMINATION (IV) 17% 
16, Exper./Opinion of Police 
Malpractice 40 14 13 i. -17 4 5 40 
17. Exper./Opinion of 
Discrimination 20 3 2 1 7 10 
DEMOGRAPHIC ATTRIBUTES (V) 10$ 
18. Age 9 5 4 2 1 2 9 
19. Place of Birth/Length 
of Residence- 8 3 2 1 8 
20. Region of Socialization 6 2 1 1 4 6 
21. Sex 5 2 2 1 1 1 5 
22. Ethnicity 1 0 1 1 
POLITICAL PARTICIPATION (VI) 5% 
23. Voting Behaviar . 12 4 5 5 2 12 
24. Civil Rights Discussion/ 
Activities 1 1 1 2 
TOTALS 287 91 9 113 55 13 6 287 


100% 32% 3% 39% 19% 5% 2% 100% 


*See fn. 5; ** see fn. 6. E 


28% of all independent variables examined nomic Attributes” (19%) ,® and respondents’ 
in relation to riot participation measures. reported “Experiences of and/or Opinions 
This category was followed by approximately about Discrimination Toward Blacks” 


equivalent use of “Social Relationships and (17%).7 “Demographic Attributes” of re- 
Interaction Patterns” (20%),° “Socioeco- 





` 


8 This included SES level of residential area of 
č This included number of group memberships, the respondent, condition of the respondent’s resi- 
type of group membership, interaction with neigh- dence, and respondent’s judgment of his personal 
bors, church attendance, living alone or with economic status during the past few years. 
others, organization membership and a social iso- TA large proportion of these associations in- 
lation index which combines information on volve “opinions about discrimination” and thus 
organizational membership, living alone or with would be appropriately considered as attitudinal 
others, marital status and length of residence in items, They are treated here under “discrimination” 
the riot city. by virtue of their frequent combination with re- 
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 spondents constituted about 10%, and mea- 
sures of “Political Participation” about 5% 

-of the remaining independent variables ex- 
amined in relation to riot participation.® 


MAGNITUDE AND DIRECTION. OF ASSOCIATION 


The relationships between the different in- 
dependent variables and measures of riot par- 
ticipation have been summarized and in- 
.. terpreted in a number of different scholarly 
and popular publications. Many of the rela- 
tionships have been reported as statistically 
significant. Few of the accompanying diszus- 
sions, however, have specified the magnitude 
of association. It is precisely the magnitude, 
and to a great extent the direction, of as- 
sociation that is critical for our assessment 
of the relationship between the different 
classes of independent variables and riot 
- participation. 

A total of 287 associations between the 
aforementioned 24 categories of independent 
variables and the five measures of particisa- 
tion were presented in the research reports 
that I examined.® All 287 associations were 
- subjected to secondary analysis to determine 
the magnitude and direction of association 
involved. To determine the magnitude of 
association, J computed Cramer’s V for each 
of the 287 contingency tables.1° Each table 
was then examined by inspection to deter- 


ported experience of discrimination on several multl- 
variate indices. 
. 3 Attitudinal data are typically characterized as 

individual attributes from which tendencies or 
predispositions to behave are inferred. If all atti- 
-tudinal data, including opinions about discrimina- 
tion, are lumped together with the data on socio- 
_ economic and demographic attributes of individuals, 
75% of all the independent variables examined in 
the riot participation studies were individual at- 
tributes. 

8 One hundred and seventy-two (60%) involved 
bivariate associations and 115 (40%) involved 


' ` bivariate associations with controls. 


10 Cramer’s V was used because it ranges from 
.00 to 1.00 and, by virtue of controlling for N and 
df, may be compared across different sized con- 
tingency tables. V is based on x7. Where x? values 
were not reported by the original investigators, they 
were computed by the author. Where the data re- 
quired for computing V were not reported, the 
original investigators’ own judgment about the 


magnitude of association was accepted. This in- 


volved eleven associations, three described as “not 
significant” and eight as “low” by Caplan and Peige 
(1968b). 
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mine the presence or absence of a monotonic 
distribution of cases consistent with the di- 
rection specified by the hypothesis. Finally, 
I examined each category of independent 
variables and each type of participation 
measure for salient patterns of relationship, 
and all associations with ‘a. magnitude of .30 
or higher were sorted out for further con- 
sideration. The results of these analyses are 
presented below. 

The frequency with which varying magni- 
tudes of association obtained between the 
24 specific categories of independent varia- 
bles and all measures of riot participation is 
summarized in columns three through eight 
of Table 1. For convenience throughout my 
discussion, I have made the conventional 
division of the range of magnitudes of as- 
sociation into four categories: not signifi- 
cant; 74 low=less than .29; moderate = .30 
to .59; and, high = .60 and above. 

Of the 287 associations examined, 91 
(32%) were not significant at the .05 level. 
Of the remaining associations, 177 (61%) 
were low, and 17 associations (6%) were 
moderate. Only two of the 287 associations 


- (1%) were of a magnitude of .60 or higher.” 


Seventy percent of the 287 associations ex- 
hibited monotonic distributions consistent 
with the direction specified ‘by the hypothe- 
sis, while only 13% exhibited distributions 
opposite those specified. In 17% of the as- 
sociations the distribution of cases was non- 
monotonic and therefore also inconsistent 
with the direction specified by the hypothe- 
sis. It may. be noted that the majority of as- 
sociations with riot participation are statisti- 
cally significant and in a direction consistent 
with the hypotheses under examination. 
At the same time the overwhelming ma- 
jority of these associations are of a con- 
sistently low magnitude. 

Three questions should be raised about 
these results. First, what are the implica- 
tions.of these data for the DFA explanation 


11 The .05 level was employed and, because the 
direction of the association was at issue, the one- 
tailed test was used. 

12Of the 172 bivariate associations, 11 (6%) 
were between 30 and 1.00. Of the 115 bivariate 
associations with controls, 8 (7%) were between 
30 and 1.00. Thus, of the 19 moderate and high 
associations, 11 (58%) involved simple bivariate 
contingencies and 8 (42%) involved bivariate with 
control contingencies. 


rs) 


N) 


of individual riot participation? Second, how 


do tbe few moderate and high associations- 
‘ contribute to our understanding of the- riot 


participation process? Third, what are the 


implications of these results for the foci of - 
future studies of individual participation in 


civil disorders and. ie phenomena? 


om am a 


$ 


' THE DEPRIVATION-FRUSTRATION-AGGRESSION 


EXPLANATION 


The hypotheses which draw upon this ex-" 


planation are seldom submitted to inclusive - 
empirical test. More frequently than not, 
the relationship ‘between deprivation and 
aggression; or frustration and aggression, is 
examined, and the function of the third varia- 


ble is inferred. This is invariably the case. 


with examinations of “absolute deprivation” 
in relation to riot participation; i.e., it is 
assumed that absolute deprivation produces 
frustration and in turn riot participation. 
Similarly, examinations of frustration and 
riot participation rest on a necessary in- 
ference of prior or concomitant deprivation. 


On the other hand, examinations of relation- - 


ships between measures of relative depriva- 
tion and riot participation almost necessarily 
measure a discrepancy between actual depri- 
vation and an alternative state (which by 
inference is more desirable) and thus con- 
stitute simultaneous measures of deprivation 
and frustration in relation to riot participa- 
tion. 

In the data reported above, 173 of the 287 
associations have some bearing upon the 


' DFA argument.’® Of the 173 associations, 


50 are between various measures of depriva- 
tion and riot’ participation; é.g., personal 
experience of police. malpractice, education 
level, income level, employment, occupa- 
tional level, other socioeconomic status indi- 
cators, and one demographic attribute—eth- 
nicity. There aré. 84 associations between 
various measures of frustration and riot 
participation. These are essentially atti- 
tudinal measures,* e.g., attitudes about the 


13I acknowledge my arbitrary imposition of an 
interpretive scheme on the available data. However, 
the classification of these data into the deprivation, 
frustration, and deprivation-frustration categories 
is consistent with their classification by the original 
investigators and with the theoretical literature on 
civil disorder participation.. 

14I prefer to take these data at face value as 


magnitude. 


f 
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political system, an. opinion index.of police 
malpractices, attitudes and expectations ‘re- 
garding whites.15 There are 39 associations 
between combined measures of deprivation 
and frustration, and riot participation. These 


‘include all the socioeconomic attribute. con- 
: sistency measures, measures combining ex- 
“perience of and opinion about police malprac- 
` tices, measures of job and housing attitudes . 
‘and expectations,t® measures of underem- 


ployment, and black attitudes regarding 
whites and blacks who are in better financial 
conditions.*7 Table 2 summarizes the fre- 
quency of various magnitudes of associations 
between the three categories of data bearing 
on the DFA’ expianauon and riot participa- 
.tion. 

-Of the 50 “tests” of the deprivation asso- 


.Ciation with riot participation, only two 


(4%) were of moderate: magnitude. Of the 


-84 “tests” of the frustration association with 


riot participation,. ten (12%) were .of a 
moderate magnitude. Of the 39 tests of the 
deprivation and frustration association with 
riot participation, one: (3%) was of high 
Of the total 173- associations 





_statements of frustration made by the individual 


respondent. This avoids making the problematic 
inference from . the 
underlying or latent tendency, For a similar treat- 
ment of attitude statements, see DeFleur and Wee 
(1963). 

18 The index of consumer discontent was em- 
ployed by Murphy (1967) and was based on 
whether the respondent had complaints often, some- 
times, or rarely about practices of stores and mer- 
chants in six areas: credit policy, overcharging, in- 
ferior goods, insulting remarks, check cashing 
policy, and quick repossession. The one item in- 
volving black “attitudes toward whites was the 
respondent’s extent of agreement with the asser- 
tion: “Sometimes I hate white people” (Caplan 
and Paige, 1968a). . 

_16Seventeen of the 22 associations involving 
statements of “job and housing expectations” were 
classified as tests of the “frustration” hypothesis. 
The remaining five were classified as tests of the 
“deprivation-frustration” hypothesis. Four of. these 
examined attitudes toward the growth of job op- 
portunities for blacks, controlling for different 
levels of educational and occupational achievement. ` 
The fifth examined the extent of agreement with the 
statement: “Do you feel your job is appropriate . 
considering the education you haver” 

17 Black respondents were asked: “Is the ‘gap in 
income between Negroes and whites increasing, de- 
creasing, or not changing?” and “Is the gap between 
those Negroes who are better off and those who 
are poorer, increasing, decreasing, or not changing?” 
Both are reported by one and’ Paige (1968b). 


“overt statement” to some ' 
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Table 2. Paia AE E of Deprivation-Frustration-Aggression Data by Frequency of 


| Magn 


— 





D.S. 
DEPRIVATION 
Education 1 
Income 5 
Employment 2 
Occupation Level 1 
Other SES Indicators Z2 
er. Police Malpract. 8 
Ethnicity 
Total (19) 
Percent 38% 
FRUSTRATION 
Political Attitudes 9 
Job/Housing Atts./Expect.* 5 
Black Atts. re:whites** 
Opinion of Police Malpract. 5 
Opinion of Discrimination** 
Total (13) 
Percent 23% 
DEPRIVATION § FRUSTRATION 
Job/Housing Atts./Expect.* 3 
Black Atts. re:whites*** 1 
Black Atts. re:blacks*** 
SES Attribute Consistency 11 
Underemployment 
salad enact A fag 5 
Exper. on Discrimination 
(Op Total (17) 
Percent 43% 
TOTAL (55) 
PERCENT 32% 


* See fn. 16; ** See fn. 15; *** See fn. 17. 


bearing on the DFA explanation, 32% were 
not significant, 61% were of a low megni- 
tude, 7% were of a moderate magnitude, 
and less than 1% were of a high magnitude. 
Again, the majority of these associations 
were Statistically significant and in the 
“predicted” direction but of a consistently 
low -magnitude. 

The DFA explanation receives scant em- 
pirical support when personal attributes 
bearing on this argument are examined in 
relation to individual riot participation. In 
view of these results concerning individual 
riot participation, and the results of Spiler- 
man (1970) and others ‘concerning the oc- 
currence of riots, there is considerable rea- 
son for rejecting the sociological and popular 
cliché that absolute or relative deprivation 
and the ensuing frustration or discontent 
or despair is the root cause of rebellion. 
These results require a careful re-examina- 
tion of the assumption that the DFA rela- 
tionship is “. . . as fundamental to under- 


tude of Association with Riot Participation 


Nagnitude of Association 


-00 -10 -20 -30 -40 
-09 19 29 .39 + 


4 
1 
2 


19 10 2 40 

1 4 4 2 1 17 
1 1 

1 6 4 5 21 
1 4 5 
4% 408 21% 11$ 1% 100$ 
1 1 5 

1 

1 1 

5 7 23 

2 l 3 

1 l 

3 5 

i 
33% 208 3% 100% 
(5) (67) (33) (10) (3) (173) 
$ 39% 193 6% 





standing civil strife as the law of gravity 
is to atmospheric physics . . .” (Gurr, 
1968:52). 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE MODERATE 
AND HIGH ASSOCIATIONS 


How do the moderate and high associa- 
tions which did obtain inform our under- 
standing of the riot participation process? 
To enswer this question we must ask: Are 
there general patterns of relationship be- 
tween the different categories of Independent 
variables and the various measures of riot 
participation? What are the specific inde- 
pendent and dependent variables involved in 
the moderate and high associations? What 
interpretations can be placed on these find- 
ings? 


General Patterns of Association 


Are the few moderate and high relation- 
ships which did obtain associated with par- 


as 
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ticular categories of independent variables 
and/or particular operational measures of 
riot participation? Of all the categories of 
independent variables, “Demographic At- 
tributes” yielded the largest percentage of 
moderate and high associations (20%). This 
was followed by “Experience and Opmion 
of Discrimination Toward Blacks” (10%), 
“Attitude Statements” (7%), and ‘Socio- 
economic Attributes” (2%). “Political Par- 
ticipation” measures yielded no moderate or 
high associations with any of the measures 
of riot participation. 

Of the different measures of riot partici- 
pation, Type IV-——‘Respondent’s Reported 
Participation Status and Witness of Others’ 
Behavior(s)” yielded the largest proportion 
of moderate or high associations; one of 
four cross tabulations (25%) was of moder- 
ate strength. Type I—‘Arrestee Status” 
yielded the next highest percentage of mod- 
erate and high associations (12%), followed 
by Type V——‘‘Respondent’s Reported Par- 
ticipation Status and Behavior(s)” (6%). 
Type W—‘Respondent’s Reported Par- 
ticipation Status,” and Type IJI—‘“Respon- 
dent’s Witness of Others’ Behavior(s)” 
yielded no moderate or high associations 
with any of the independent variables exam- 
ined. 

Of the 287 associations examined, only 19 
(7%) were of a magnitude of .30 or higher. 
Five of these were between “Attitude State- 
ments” and I—“Arrestee Status”; five were 
between “Experience or Opinion of Dis- 
crimination Toward Blacks” and I—“Ar- 
restee Status”; three between “Demographic 
Attributes” and I—*Arrestee Status”; two 
were between “Demographic Attributes” 
and V—“Reported Participation Status and 
Behaviors”; and one each between “Social 
Relationships and Interactions” and I— 
“Arrestee Status,” “Demographic Attri- 
butes” and IV-—‘Reported Participation 
Status and Witness to Others’ Behavior(s),” 
“Socioeconomic Attributes” and V—‘Re- 
ported Participation Status and Behaviors.” 


Specific Moderate and High Associations 


The specific independent variables, mea- 
sures of riot participation, V values, df, N, 
and the civil disorder involved for the 19 
moderate and high associations are listed 
in Table 3. The majority of moderate and 


high associations are between the “Arrestee 
Status” measure of participation and re- 
spondents’ “Opinions About Discrimination” 
and their “Attitude Statements” about job 
and housing opportunities and the political 
system. There are several aspects of these 
moderate and high associations which war- 
rant examination. 


Opinions About Police Discrimination 


The category of independent variables 
yieldmg the highest proportion of moderate 
and high associations—-‘‘Experience and 
Opinions of Discrimination’—involves asso- 
ciations between respondents’ opinions about 
(not their personal experiences of) police 
malpractices toward blacks. Further, these 
associations hold for both black and white 
Milwaukee riot arrestees’ opinions about po- 
lice malpractices toward blacks.18 A crucial 
aspect of these associations is that respon- 
dents’ opinion statements about police mal- 
practices were made after their arrest; i.e., 
after their “operational” participation in 
the civil disorder. By contrast, Raine’s 
(1967) study of the Los Angeles (Watts) 
riot yielded no moderate or high associations 
between respondents’ experience of, knowl- 
edge or opinions about, police malpractices 
and their reported riot participation status 
(Type I). 

It was noted above that the “Arrestee 
Status” measure of participation, Type I, 
yielded a larger proportion of moderate and 
high associations (12%) than did any other 
measure of participation.?" Further, “Experi- 


18 Opinions about physically violent police prac- 
tices toward blacks—unnecessary force in arrest, 
and beatings in custody—were associated with par- 
ticipation for black but not white arrestees. Con- 
versely, opinion about police harassment of blacks 
—unnecessary frisking and searching of homes— 
yielded moderate associations with participation for 
white but not black arrestees in the 1967 Milwaukee 
riot (Flaming, 1968). 

18 Fogelson and Hill (1968) mention a number of 
problems with “Arrestee Status” measures of riot 
participation. Arrestees may falsify certain in- 
formation regarding their place of residence and 
place of employment. The measures assume the ar- 
rest process is nonselective, when in fact police can 
only apprehend a small fraction of their target 
population and may likely single out those who are 
slow of foot, who have the appearance of “riff-raff,” 
etc. Arrestee data are based on apprehensions and 
not convictions. All we can be certain of with the 
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ence or Opinion of Discrimination” and 
“Arrestee Status” yielded as large a propor- 
tion .of the moderate and high associations 
(27%) as any other category of independent 
variable ‘and any other measure of partici- 
pation. A popular interpretation of the asso- 
ciation between opinions about police mal- 
practices toward blacks and participation in 
civil disorder is that the latter is the product 
of the former. An alternate interpretation, 
which is equally plausible, suggests that the 
arrest experience, for black and white re- 
spondents, may well result in the statement 
of a number of negative opinions about 
police malpractices. 


Other Attitudes 


But what of the remaining moderate and 
high associations between respondents’ atti- 
tudes about job and housing opportunities, 
voting effectiveness, loyalty to the govern- 
ment, and participation in civil disorder? 
What interpretation can be placed on these 
findings? It is clear that a large segment 
of American ‘society in general and black 
Americans in particular bave consistently 
been denied the opportunity of full partici- 
pation in the social, economic, and political 
arenas of their choosing. There is growing 
dissatisfaction on the part of these citizens 
with their treatment by the establishment 
and the more affluent white majority it rep- 
resents. The denial of these citizens and 
their dissatisfaction are empirical facts. 
However, the connection between either or 
both of these facts and participation in civil 
disorder is another matter. As our previous 
discussion indicated, there is but scant sup- 
port for this line of reasoning when we 
examine the available data. Only 13 (8%) 
of the total 173 “tests” bearing on the DFA 
explanation were of moderate or high magni- 
tude. Of these 13, ten involved attitudinal 
measures and six of these involved the 
aforementioned relationships between “nega- 
tive attitudes toward the police” and riot 
participation operationalized as ‘“Arrestee 
Status.” What of the remaining moderate 
and high associations between attitude state- 


> “arrestee status” measure of riot participation is 


that the person was in the area when and where 
the police were arresting people. The measure tells 
us almost nothing about the person’s behavior. 


~ 


ments and riot participation? On what basis 
can we assert a causal connection? There 
are at least three theoretical or methodologi- 
cal problems which caution against drawing 
a causal relation between attitude and be- 
havior. 

The first problem with attitude-participa- 
tion data involves the chronological sequence 
in which they are ordinarily gathered. As the 
data on attitudes toward police and arrestee 
status participation have suggested, this is 
not a matter which can easily be dismissed. 
Too frequently a respondent’s attitude or 
opinion statement after the disorder, at 
“time 3,” is taken as an indicator of some 
cognitive state or predispositional set prior 
to the disorder, at “time 1,” which pre- 
sumably produced the individual’s partici- 
pation in the disorder at “time 2.” 7° The 
attitude or opinion statement at “time 3” 
may well be a product of experiences of the 
respondent at or following the “time 2” 
event. 

A second problem with the attitude-par- 
ticipation data has to do with the basis for 
assuming that a connection exists between 
attitudes and behavior even when time order 
is controlled. An increasing number of 
studies fail to yield consistent evidence that 
an attitude statement at “time 1” is fol- 
lowed at “time 2” by the behavior which 
the inferred attitude is supposed to produce 
(e.g., Wicker, 1969). 

A third and perhaps most serious problem 
with the attitude-participation data is one 
that characterizes the connection between 
any attribute and the behavior it is assumed 
to produce. The theoretical schemes which 
have guided or followed most of the civil 
disorder participation research have at- 
tempted to account for participation in 
terms of attributes. Individual’s attitude 
statements, as well as their ascribed or 
achieved attributes, e.g., age, sex, ethnicity 
or education, Income, occupation, etc., have 
been treated as overt indicators of covert 
tendencies to behave, and riot participation 
has been viewed as a function of those 
tendencies. The problem arises when an- 
attempt is made to specify the tendencies 


20 This problem has been noted by Rossi et al, 
(1968); Sears (1966); Sears and McConahay 
(1967b); and Fogelson and Hill (1968). 
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and the behaviors which are the products. 


Singular and redundant behavior is rather - 


easily interpreted as the product of a singu- 
lar and continuing tendency. But what of 
the multiple and differentiated behaviors? 
To account for them in the same way re- 
quires positing multiple and differentiated 
tendencies plus some switching process 
which turns them on and off. This problem 
has not been acknowledged, let alone re- 
solved, by riot participation researchers. 
This becomes evident upon examining the 
limitations of their operational measures 
of participation and, in turn, the attributes 
and inferred tendencies introduced to ac- 
count for the participation. 

As indicated earlier, the measures of 
participation differ considerably in terms of 
their operational criteria. However, they are 
similarly limited in their failure to sample 
directly and representatively the variation 
in respondents’ behavior content across the 
time duration of the disorder. For example, 
Sears and McConahay suggested that “. .. 
the most active level of riot participation” 
involved “overt, aggressive (illegal) acts” 
(1967a:2). This position assumes that a 
person is an “active” participant when en- 
gaged in illegal acts, or in “anti-social” acts, 
to use the language of other investigators 
(e.g. Caplan and Paige, 1968a:331, fn. 
111). The methodological strategy which 
follows from such a position is to determine 
at which point or points in time a person 
is engaged in illegal or “anti-social” activity. 
Only at those points would the person be 
considered a riot participant. Unfortunately, 
such differentiation is not found in the 
measures of not participation employed in 
any of the studies under discussion here. 
Rather, a determination was made as to 
whether or not persons had engaged in any 
illegal or “anti-social” activity.” Those who 
reported that they had not were classified as 


21'The most frequently employed operational 
measure of participation was “Arrestee Status” 
(Type I), and it provides no description of varia- 
Hon in behavior content across time (See fn. 20 
above). Of the remaining measures only Type V, 
“Respondent’s Reported Participation Status and 
Behavior(s),” solicited reports of the respondent’s 
behavior content, and it provides no specification 
of variation in behavior content across time. 


nonparticipants. Those who reported they 
had were classified as participants. The lat- 
ter, classification procedure is problematic 
in that it neither recognizes nor accommo- 
dates the person who intermittently engages 
in legal and illegal acts through the course 
of the civil disorder. He can hardly be desig- 
nated “not involved” nor can he be classified 
a “counter rioter.” He is necessarily an in- 
termittent participant and nonparticipant. 
Tt is conceivable that many persons present 
for any period of time across the duration 
of a civil disorder are intermittently en- 
gaged in nonrioting and rioting and/or 
counter-rioting activities, if not in fact all 
three.?* Consider the following hypothetical 
example: 

Within a one-hour period of time, a person 
might walk from a bar or residence to the 
scene of a street arrest; chat with friends 
and acquaintances; curse the police; make 
a pass at a girl; throw a rock at a departing 
police car; light someone’s cigarette; run 
down the street and join others in rocking 
and overturning a car; watch someone set 
the car on fire; drink a can of looted beer; 
assist firemen in extinguishing a fire as it 
spreads to an apartment house; and so on. 

Even if a person engages in the most ex- 
treme act of violence against person or prop- 
erty during a disorder, he is not likely to be 
continuously or exclusively so engaged. 
Rather, he is likely to be intermittently 
engaged in a wide range of routine and 
“illegal” activities during the course of his 


22 Warren (1969) reports aggregate data on in- 
dices of rioting behavior (entering into broken 
stores, picking up goods and taking them home, 
breaking wiadows, making fire bombs, throwing 
fire bombs), counter-rioting behavior (trying to 
stop the riot, painting “soul brother’ signs on 
buildings, helping to put out fires, giving help to 
people hurt or homeless, calling the fire department, 
giving sandwiches and coffee to soldiers), and with- 
drawel -Eehavior (leaving the neighborhood during 
the disturbance, staying at home and not going out 
during the disturbance), Unfortunately, data are 
not yet available which would indicate whether or 
not individuals were engaged in more than one of 
these different sets of activity and/or routine activi- 
ties as well. Conot’s (1967) journalistic account of 
the Watts riot indicates that people in the area 
engaged in a variety of routine activities (e.g. 
talking, smoking, drinking, eating, making love, 
etc.) as well as “illegal” and “pro-legal” activities 
during the course of the disorder. 
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presencé in the area of thé disorder. Un- 
fortunately, measures of civil disorder par- 
ticipation have failed to recognize, record, 
and attempt to account for this differentia- 
tion in behaviors through space and across 
time. Perhaps unwittingly, participation in 
civil disorder has been conceptualized as a 
monolithic phenomenon and measured ac- 
cordingly. 

Assuming my hypothetical characteriza- 
tion of participation variation is reasonably 
accurate, when might it be assumed that 
the individual’s tendency to behave—in- 
ferred from his attitude statement or other 
attributes—is opérating? Which tendency 
materializes prior to the person’s cursing of 
the policemen? Does it disappear prior to 
his pass at the female, reappear when he 
assists others in overturning a car, and then 
vanish when he helps firemen put out the 
flames in the apartment house? Furthermore, 
as Blumer (1955) has noted, how can ante- 
cedent tendencies to behave presuppose and 
_thereby incorporate the ongoing activities 
of others which inevitably impinge on the 
individual in any situation of social inter- 
action? 28 How can the tendencies join the 
participant’s activities with those of others 
in the “anti-social” coordinated behaviors 
of over-turning a car, or the “pro-social” co- 
ordinated behaviors of helping firemén ex- 
tinguish some flames? There appears to bè 
no way in which @ tendency to behave, in- 
ferred from knowledge of an individual’s 
attributes—before or after the event-—can 
be logically connected to the variation in 
riot participation behaviors of the individ- 
ual.*4 





23 The individual does bring a “response reper- 
toire” into the situation. These responses can be 
viewed as “behavioral dispositions,” and the actions 
of situational others can be viewed as discrimina- 
tive stimuH which elicit a variety of different be- 
haviors and behavior combinations toward different 
objects across time. However, such a view rests 
not on a repertoire of “predispositions” which impel 
the person to behave in the situation, but rather 
upon the relationship between the situated actions 
of the individual and others which call out responses 
the individual is capable of making. 

24Some proponents of “attitude” explanations 
recognize the complexity of the problem and the 
necessity for introducing between attitudes and 
behavior such intervening variables as “situational 
behaviors” and “social structural considerations” 
(e.g., Erhlich, 1969). 
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Demographic and Socioeconomic Attributes, 
and Social Relationships 


The moderate and high associations be- 
tween age, sex, ethnicity, educational level % 
and riot participation must be treated with 
caution for several reasons. As a brief re- 
examination of Table 1 will reveal, these 
particular attributes did not consistently 
yield moderate or high associations with riot 
participation. At the same time, the few 
moderate and high associations which did ob- 
tain warrant discussion. Age, sex, ethnicity, 
and education level are vulnerable to the 
same questions raised in the preceding sec- 
tion about the presumed connection between 
attributes, inferred tendencies to behave, and 
riot participation. There is no compelling 
reason to accept the inference that persons 
are more impetuous because of their youth, 
more daring because of their gender, more 
disenchanted because of their race, or less 
rational because of their educational level. 
An equally plausible interpretation of these 
data is that such persons are simply more 
available for participation by virtue of the 
large amount of unscheduled or uncommitted 
time which results from being young, black, 
male, and without educational credentials in 
the urban ghettos of contemporary U.S. so- 
ciety. 

A similar line of mterpretation can be ap- 
plied to the relationship between Gesch- 
wender et al.’s (1969b) “Social Isolation 
Index” and riot participation. The index in- 
cluded persons who were single, lived alone, 





25 Only one of niné rélationships between educa- 
tion level and riot participation yielded a moderate 
or high correlation, and the directionality in this 
one instance is not clear. This might be treated as a 
chance occurrence. On the other hand, there is a 
certain logic which connects young, black, males, 
without educational credentials and therefore un- 
employed, as maximally available for participation 
in a variety of street activities, rioting included 
(Liebow, 1967). Unfortunately, none of the riot 
researchers has as yet provided us with a sensitive 
multivariate analysis of this or any other package 
of socioeconomic and demographic attributes in 
relation to riot participation. It might be that 
multivariate indices would yield an impressive 
correlation with participation in civil disorders. 
Should that relationship obtain, however, it would 
still be necessary to connect the attributes to 
participation with some form of theoretical glue. 
Predispositions and availability are two possibilities. 
My own biases lean toward the Jatter. 
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had lived in the riot city fewer than- ten 


“years.2® None of those variables, considered 


alone, yielded a. moderate or high association 
with riot participation. Taken together, how- 
ever, they yield a moderate association with 


' riot participation. Geschwender et al.’s re- 


spondents—all of whom were black males— 
an be viewed as more available for partici- 
pation by virtue of their minimal implication 


. in scheduled social relationships and the com- 


peting claims and demands on time and he- 
havior which those relationships entail. 


- AN ALTERNATE FOCUS 


The predominant explanations of social 


behavior in the 20th century have focused 


on “what people carry within them from 
place to place” (Melbin, 1969:664). This 
traditional concern with determining what 
attributes people carry and the “tendencies 
within” inferred from those attributes have 
prevented giving attention to what people 
do with, and in relation to, one another. As 
Cohen has noted: “. . . the dominant bias 
in American sociology has been toward for- 


mulating theory in terms of variables that 


describe initial states, on the one hand, and 
outcomes, on the other, rather than in terms 
of processes whereby acts and complex 
structures of action are built, elaborated, and 
transformed” (1965:9). 

Civil disorders are complex and differen- 
tiated phenomena. Attempts to account for 
their occurrence and individual participa- 


“tion therein have failed to acknowledge this 


complexity, theoretically and operationally.** 
This shortcoming has been magnified by 
focusing on the “states” or attributes of 


26 Although Geschwender et al.'s “Social Isolation 
Index” includes a measure of the respondent’s 
short term residence in the riot city, the National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders (1968) 


_reported a negative relaticnship between being 


born outside the riot city and riot participation 
(V=—.32). In general, the relationships between 
being native born in the riot city, length of 


‘ residence, age at arrival in the riot city, region 


of socialization, and riot participation yielded no 
consistent pattern. 
27 Wanderer’s (1968, 1969) and Warren’s (1969) 


_ examinations of the patterns of variation in riot 


activities across different disorders represent im- 


‘ portant exceptions. 
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. had no organization memberships, and who 


communities and individuals as causal varia- 
bles. Examinations of the most reliable data 
now available suggest that such a focus has 
not: been empirically fruitful. Perhaps it is 
time to give serious attention to the possi- 
bility that the individual and the joined. per- 
formances in which people: engage are the 
products of the behaviors which they take 
toward and receive from others. The short- 
comings of the recent civil disorder studies 
give rise to several questions about what 
people do with, and in relation to, one an- 
other prior to and during civil disorders. 
Answers to these questions would appear 
fundamental to an understanding of civil 
disorder participation. 

First, a necessary condition for the initia- 
tion of civil disorder is a large number of 
persons with a period of unscheduled or un- 
committed time at their disposal. The dis- 
cussion of the preceding section suggested 
that some persons are more likely than others 
to be riot participants, but not because they 


are “riot-prone” or because we can infer . 


other motivational tendencies from their at- 
tributes; rather, their attributes crudely 
describe the presence or absence of their 
contacts and relationships with others which 
decrease or increase their availability for 
riot participation by virtue of the behaviors 
others can address to them. It is important 
to recall in this connection that the majority 
of disorders examined by the Kerner Com- 
mission began on weekends and/or in the 
evenings when the majority of people were 
free from the competing demands and claims 
of work obligations and commitments. A 
related finding was that the majority of the 
disorders began at or near major vehicular 
or pedestrian intersections in densely popu- 
lated areas. A fundamental question, then, 
is: What settings at what points in time yield 
large numbers of available persons in general 
proximity to one another? 78 | 

The availability and general proximity of 
persons constitute but one necessary condi- 
tion. This must be supplemented by a mobili- 
zation process. I do not refer here to a 


28 For other discussions of the relationship be- 
tween setting, available populations and collective 
violence, see McCall (1970), Kerr and Siegel 
(1954), and Grimshaw (1960). 
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“motivational factor” but to a sequence of 
interpersonal exchanges °°? whereby people 
learn of an event transpiring at some al- 
ternate place in space and come to converge 
on that common place in time and space.®° 
The “assembling process,” which is essen- 
tial to the explanation of all “collective be- 
havioral” phenomena, has received almost 
no attention by theorists or researchers (Mil- 
gram and Toch, 1969:532).8! The second 
fundamental question, then, is: What pro- 
duces assemblages of persons in a common 
time-space frame? 

An assemblage of persons in a common 
place in time and space provides a platform 
from which a variety of individual and joined 
performances can be launched. Recent studies 
of civil disorder participation have neither 
recognized, recorded, nor attempted to ac- 
count for this variation. 

A monolithic conception of civil disorder 
participation is no longer tenable. The third 
and fourth questions to which students of 
participation must address themselves are: 
What are the variety of individual and joined 
performances in which people engage during 
the course of the disorder? And what pro- 
duces, maintains, and alters these varied per- 
formances? 

There is good reason to believe that an- 
swers to these questions about civil disorder 
participation will not come from continued 
attention to individual attributes and to 
‘predispositions to behave” which are in- 
ferred therefrom. In view of the considerable 
effort expended in that direction and the 
scanty results, an alternate focus is long 


29 Smelser’s “mobilization of motivation for organ- 
ized action” gives minimal emphasis to the inter- 
personal communication of participants in civil 
disorders (1963:253-261; 1964:117-118). 

80 Lachman and Singer’s (1968) study of par- 
ticipants in the 1967 Detroit riot revealed that the 
majority were engaged in a variety of routine 
activities at disparate and distant locations when 
they learned “a riot was going on” and that there 
was considerable time lapse before they moved to 
the area in which the riot was occurring. 

813n a separate paper, McPhail and Miler, 
(1971) report the results of, so far as we know, 
the first systematic study of the assembling 
process. This study is based on a sample of an 
aggregate-assemblage of approximately 5,000 per- 
sons, some of whom were dispersed or arrested 
by the police for engaging in rioting behaviors. 


overdue: One such ‘focus would seek to an- 
swer these questions by attending to what 
people do with, and in relation to, one an- 
other. Until we acquire more systematic 
knowledge of individuals’ immediate inter- 
actional environments, “. . . we will not 
appreciate how powerfully and pervasively 
they work... (and) ... the massive cues 
to conduct that are provided by immediate 
surroundings will remain slighted” (Melbin, 
1969:665). 
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CODING RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF INTERVIEW DATA - 


KATHLEEN S. CRITTENDEN 
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While there is considerable literature devcted to the process of coding, the empirical investi- 
gation of coding error has been limited. This paper iz a report on the performance of 97 
coders employed to code responses to 22 imterview items. Measures of reliability and validity 
are developed. The levels of reliability ana validity achieved by this set of coders suggest that 
certain coding tasks may be characterised by unacceptably kigh degrees of measurement 
error. When the coding task involves bots a search procedure and an evaluative judgment, 


measurement error is particularly pronounced. 
INTRODUCTION 


N important respects the success or faire 
l of the social scientific enterprise rests 

on the degree to which symbolic pae- 
nomena may be converted by the researcrer 
into data that may be treated quantitatively. 
Investigators in several fields have poinzed 
out that such a transformation is a crucial 
problem for the bebavioral scientist (Wod- 
ward and Franzen, 1948; Guetzkow, 1950; 
Cartwright, 1953; Schutz, 1952; Scett, 
1955; Cohen, 1960; Funkhouser and Parker, 
1968). Certain types of error may occur 


whenever a human is required to duplicete, 


translate, or code complex sensory stirculi 
(Campbell, 1958). Although research was 
been addressed to human sources of error in 
the experimental laboratory and in the inter- 
view situation (Rosenthal and Fode, 1953; 
Rosenthal, 1966; Friedman, 1967; Orme, 
1962; Hyman et al., 1954; Hyman, 1955; 
Hill and Hall, 1963; Richardson ef gł., 
1965), relatively little attention has ben 


focused on errors stemming from the coding 
process in social research. 

We use the term “coding” to refer to the 
process whereby persons assign data to cate- 
gories, Coding tasks range in difficulty from 
simple assignment of numbers to precoded, 
fixed-alternative, questionnaire responses 
through complex judgmental tasks per- 
formed by sophisticated observers. In gen- 
eral, coding is a basic measurement proce- 
dure designed to make data susceptible to 
tabulation, interpretation, and analysis. 

This study reports the performance of 97 
coders faced with the task of coding a set of 
interviews into categories on 22 different — 
items. Appropriate measures of coding relia- 
bility and validity are developed and em- 
ployed, and overall Derermence levels are 
reported, 

The pertinent literature diredas that cod- 
ing results must be “objective” or reproduci- 
ble. The concern with objectivity derives 
from the criterion of intersubjectivity—the 
réquirement that independent scientists can 
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perform identical procedures on the same 
empirical phenomena and arrive at identical 
results, Since the degree of objectivity in a 
particular coding procedure is not directly 
measurable, there has been continued con- 
cern among social scientists with such con- 
cepts as reliability and validity. 

In the present investigation, the terms 
reliability and unreliability are used to refer 
to characteristics of the relationship between 
coders (or judges) in their coding results. 
These terms are employed without regard 
to the degree to which those results corre- 
spond with some specified criterion. On the 
other hand, the terms validity and invalidity 
are used to refer to some aspect of the re- 
lationship of coding results to some specified 


criterion, The relations between various 


terms may be represented as follows. 


The Relationship Between Coders: 


>- P (Agreement) =P (Correct Agreement) 
+P (Systematic Bias)+P (Chance 
Agreement) 
Reliability = P (Agreement) — P (Chance 
Agreement) 


The Relationship Between a Coder and a 
Criterion: 


P (Criterion Agreement) =P (Non-chance . 


Criterion Agreement) +P (Chance 
Criterion Agreement) 
Validity = P (Criterion Agreement) — P 
(Chance Criterion Agreement) 


DATA AND METHODS 


From a pool of student applicants, 98 
coders were hired for one week each to code 
a series of twenty interviews containing open- 
ended responses. No attempt was made to 
sample randomly from any population of 
potential subjects. Instead, recruitment pro- 
cedures were intended to approximate those 
by which social scientists frequently recruit 
relatively unskilled research assistants—i.e., 
the rather haphazard enlistment of available 
students. One coder failed to complete the 
coding task and was omitted from the 

A representative set of twenty interviews 
was selected from a larger set of transcribed 
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interviews with faculty members in small 


private, liberal-arts colleges (McGee, 1971). 


Prior to the time the present study was con- 
ducted, the interviews in the larger set had 
been coded independently by two experi- 
enced coders in collaboration with the di- 
rector of the research project for which the 
interviews had been collected, Both coders 
had had experience in small, private, liberal 
arts colleges, and both were closely related to 
faculty members. The director had been both 
a student and a faculty member at such an 
institution. All coding disagreements between 


these experienced coders were nated so that 
reliability assessments could he-made-Then 
the disagreements were reconciled through 
discussion, afd a al code was assign assigned 
in each case of disa t. | 

Initial reliability levels in the larger proj- 
ect typically were low except for trivial 
coding -items.1 This low reliability may be 
taken as indicative of the difficult, judg- 
mental nature ‘of the task of coding such 
data. Much of the data involved in the study 
are typical of those obtained in sociological 
research through the use of interviews. For 
example, the responses which were coded 
included information about age, present oc- 
cupational position, length of time in present 
position, length of employment by a specific 
institution, present salary, highest earned 
degree, dates of promotion, and higher edu- 
cational institutions attended. Thus, while 
the sample, faculty members, differs from 
the “usual” sample in important respects, 
many of the responses being coded include 
the kinds of information obtained in the 
more typical sociological interview. 

The twenty interviews used in the coding 
study were constructed by selecting self- 
contained sections of the original interviews. 
These materials were edited to remove all 
identifying references to either the inter- 
viewee or his employing institution. Extreme 


1 In the larger study, the initial proportion of 
agreement between the two coders for the items 
used in the experiment ranged between .976 and 
381. Eleven items had agreement coefficients of 
889 or higher. For the remaining items, the 
coefficients did not exceed .778. Items having the 
higher coefficients involved concrete information 
(e.g., subject’s age) or were precoded by the in- 
terviewer. For. a report of this analysis, see 
Crittenden (1971). 
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care was taken to edit in such a manner as 
to preserve the way an Interview would be 
coded on any item included in the coding 
study. Multiple photocopies of each interview 
were produced so that each coder could have 
his own set of interviews to code. 

Prior to the coding task, all coders at- 
tended a two-hour training session. The cod- 
ers were told that they had been hired for 
two purposes: (1) to pursue the task of 
coding a large number of transcribed inter- 
views collected as part of a major research 


- project being conducted by a sociology pro- 


fessor, and.(2) to attempt to discover the 
characteristics of a “good” coder. The im- 
portance of high coding reliability was 
stressed. The coders were told that each in- 
terview would be coded by more than one 
coder and that reliability coefficients would 
be computed. After the coders were given 
a chance to skim a sample interview, the 
coding instructions were discussed. Each 
coding item was read aloud, elaborated with 
examples, and then_used_to code the sample 
interview. The coders were encouraged to 
ask questions concerning the coding cate- 
gories or the task. Then the coders were dis- 
missed after being cautioned that, to ensure 
the anonymity of the subjects in the study 
and the validity of the reliability checks, 
they should not discuss the interviews with 
anyone. 

After each coder had coded eight prelimi- 
nary interviews, the coders were reconvened 
for a second one-hour briefing session. In 
this session, coders were encouraged to ask 
questions concerning difficult or ambiguous 
coding categories or data they had en- 
countered. After discussion of these difficul- 
ties, the coders were dismissed to code the 
set of twenty interviews. 


THE MEASURE OF INTERCODER RELIABILITY 


Consider first the problem of measuring 
reliability between n coders for a given cod- 
ing decision, i.e., one item on one interview. 
Of primary interest is the distribution of the 


coding responses of the n coders across a set. 


of k coding categories specified for that item. 
Perfect reliability is represented by the con- 
dition wherein all coding responses for a 
given coding unit fall in the same category. 
Maximum unreliability occurs when the n 
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responses are as evenly distributed as possi- 
ble throughout the k categories. Mueller and 
Schuessler (1961:177-179) have developed 
the index of qualitative variation (IQV) to 
measure dispersion in a nominal distribu- 
tion, The measure is based on the number of 
observed differences (Do) between pairs of 
responses in a given distribution relative to 
the maximum possible number of differences 
(Dmax) in that distribution.? The n-coder 
measure of reliability used in the present 
study derives from the index of qualitative 
variation as follows: § 


Dmax Z ~ D max 


R may be viewed as a measure of the pro- 
portionate improvement over maximum un- 
reliability. Under the condition of perfect 
reliability, the actual number of differences 
is 0, and R has a value of 1.0. When there 
is maximum unreliability, the actual number 
of differences equals the maximum possible 
number of differences, and R has a value of 
0.0. For intermediate levels of reliability, R 
has a value between 0.0 and 1.0. - 

When the actual level of agreement equals 
the level of agreement to be expected on the 
basis of chance, Do equals Dmax. Since R is 
expressed as a fraction of the maximum pos- 
sible number of differences between coders as 
opposed to the total number of pairs of 
coders in the distribution, it describes the 
level of intercoder agreement not based on 
chance. It is not possible to remove the level 
of shared or constant bias from any measure 
of reliability. | 

R may be extended to summarize the level 
of reliability in more than a single distribu- 
tion. For a given group of n coders, R may 
be summarized across interviews and/or 
across items as follows: t 


£The maximum possible number of differences 
would occur when the responses are maximally 
dispersed throughout the k categories. 

8 Mueller and Schuessler view maximum dis- 
persion as the case where exactly n/k responses 
fall into each category. Since actual differences 
are expressed as whole numbers, i.e., frequencies, - 
our measure could assume a value of zero only 
if n/k were also a whole number. To correct for 
this problem, we treated a single coding response 
as an indivisible unit, Thus maximum dispersion | 
refers to the case where responses are as evenly 
distributed as possible given this restriction. 

#In the special instance where all individual 
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MEASURE OF CODING VALIDITY 


The interviews used in this study had 
previously been coded independently by two 
sophisticated coders and assigned a final code 
for each item based either on initial agree- 
ment between the coders or on resolution of 
disagreement through discussion. These final 
coding decisions comprise the external cri- 
terion for assessing coding validity in the 
present study. 

It might be argued that the criterion set 
of codes does not provide an adequate stan- 
dard for judging validity since it is based on 
intercoder agreement. However, any criterion 
one might use for judging coding validity 
is necessarily somewhat arbitrary. In general, 


distributions entering into the summary measure 
are based on the same number of categories as 


well as the same number of responses, the follow-, 


ing simplified computation may be used. 

_ nR 

T Bm’? 
Where n: and R: refer to the number of responses 
~ and the R coefficient, respectively, for the i* dis- 
tribution of codér decisions, Alternative measures 
of reliability have been discussed in a number oi 
places. See, for example, Krippendorf (1970). 
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if the correct codes were known in advance, 
there would be no point in performing the 
coding task. In this investigation the cri- 
terion codes were established in advance to 
permit measurement of coding validity. 

Once a set of criterion codes has been 
specified, validity is assessed by comparing 
the responses of a given coder with the cor- 
responding criterion codes. The relationship 
between the criterion and responses of an in- 
dividual coder on a given item may be viewed 
in terms of a square bivariate table with one 
row and one column for each coding category 
for the item. Entries in the table are coding 
decisions jointly classified according to the 
row category chosen by the coder and ac- 
cording to the column category specified by 
the criterion, as shown in Figure 1. 

Perfect validity refers to the case of com- 
plete agreement between coder responses and 
the corresponding criterion codes. Under 
such a condition, all non-zero entries in the 
table fall on the major diagonal. That is, for 
every response category i, Mm, =ni = Dy. 

One commonly cited measure of coding 
validity is the proportion of agreement be- 
tween the criterion and coder responses, com- 
puted by dividing the total number of re- 
sponses that fall on the major diagonal by 


Ficore 1, Toe VALDITY MODEL 
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the total number of coding decisions entered 
into the table, 


Depending on the number of coding cete- 
gories and on the total distribution of zri- 
terion codes for the data being coded, scme 
agreement between coder and criterion re- 
sponses may be expected ‘simply on the basis 
of chance. Hence for certain purposes iz is 
desirable to employ a measure of coding 
validity which corrects for chance criterion 
agreement. The proportion of criterion agree- 
ment that might be expected on the basis of 
chance is the sum of the squared proportions 
of criterion responses (or column totals, ex- 
pressed as proportions) over. the k cocing 
categories, since the total distribution of 
coder responses is expected to approximate 
the total distribution of criterion codes. The 
validity measure used in this study thus may 
be stated as follows: * 


Sages (na)? 
n.. 

V= i 

n..->—2(n1)* a he 
V reaches a maximum value of 1.0 under 
the condition of perfect agreement between 
criterion and coder responses. The measure 
assumes a value of 0.0 when the actual Jevel 
of agreement equals the level of agreement 
to be expected by chance. When the obse-ved 
level of agreement between the coder anc the 
criterion is less than the level to be expected 
on the basis of chance, V has a negetive 
value. The minimum possible value cf V 
occurs under the condition of total disagree- 
ment; under such a condition, the mezsure 
is equal to the negative of the number of 
agreements to be expected by chance divided 


5 The validity measure used in this study is 
very similar to 2-coder reliability measures articu- 
lated by Scott (1955), and Cohen (1960). V differs 
from these measures in computation of the anount 
of agreement expected on the basis of chance. 
This minor difference derives from requirements 
resulting from use of the measure as a coeficient 
of validity instead of as a measure of intercoder 
reliability, As conceived in this study, velidity 
requires an asymmetrical measure while 2-coder 
reliability would require a symmetrical measure. 
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Coding Reliability, Validity, 
§ Proportion Agreement with 
Criterion, by Coder Groups § 


Table 1. 


Items. 
Group 1 Group 2 
(N=50) (N=47) 


Item Rs VPA Rs VPA 





1 +956 .969 .981 .975 .982 .989 
2 913 .871 .903 .702 .655 .741 
3 .980 .991 .995 .982 .987 .993 
4 .938 .910 .939 .982 .919 .945 
5 984 .995 .997 .988 .992 .994 
6 .967 .989 .994 .976 .979 .989 
7 .946 .944 .982 .968 .953 .985 
8 .956 .779 .895 1.000 .789 .900 
g .818 .854 .929 .900 .910 .956 
10 558 .513 .630 .600 .521 .636 
11 .908 .147 .919 .925 .295 .933 
12 .666 .158 .701 632 .152 .699 
13 -488 .402 .510 531 .468 .564 
14 -390 .233 .417 .376 .267 .442 
15 556 .470 .669 568 .324 .578 
16 570 .389 .658 589 .377 .651 
17 ~580 .272 .676 694 .390 .728 
18 ~390 .413 .542 .413 .426 .552 
19 340 .320 .432 .367 .339 .447 
20 322 .261 .387 .386 .339 .451 
21 ~322 .296 .405 336 .316 .422 
22 936 .914 .942 .934 .913 .941 


by the total number of disagreements to be 
expected by chance. 


FINDINGS 


For purposes external to this analysis, the 
coders were assigned to two groups, the first 
having 50 coders and the sécond having 47. 
For each group of coders (for each coding 
item), the twenty interviews were surm- 
Inarized with respect to intercoder reliability 
(Rs), proportion of criterion agreement 
(PA), and validity (V). Table 1 reports the 
observed levels of reliability, criterion agrée- 
ment, and validity. 

The item intercoder reliability levels found 
in this study are ominously low. For Group 
1, Rs varies from .984 to .322 with a mean 
of .704. Rs ranges from 1.0 to .336 with a 
mean of .719 for Group 2. If we were to arbi- 
trarily specify .90 as the minimum ac- 
ceptable level of intercoder reliability, only 
nine items would qualify for both coding 
groups. These results alone should alert the 
researcher to the inadvisability of coding 
interview data only once! 
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' The proportion of agreement with the 
criterion codes- also varies considerably irom 


item to item—from a high of .997 to a low . 


of .387. For Group 1, the mean PA for an 
‘Item is .750; for Group 2, it is .752. Again, 
‘only nine‘of 22 items would satisfy a, re- 
quirement of .90 for both groups of coders. 
The validity levels corrected for chance cri- 
terion agreement necessarily are lower then 
the uncorrected PA levels. V, varies from 
.995 to .147. The mean V for an item for 
' Group 1 is .595; for Group 2, .604. Only 
seven items have validity as high as .90 for 
both coder groups. 

The variability of the indices reported in 
Table 1 is related to the type of response 
that is coded. Ten of the items, Items 1 
through 9 and Item 22, appear on the “face- 
sheets” of the interviews. These items deal 
-~ with such variables as age, professional rank, 
departmental affiliation and salary. The coc- 
ing task requires that the coder locate a spe- 
cific, very short response and ‘assign that 
response to a particular category. Two -of 
these.items, 3 and 4, involve the process of 
subtracting one number from a constant, 
and coding Item 9 requires the comparison 
of numbers located in two places on the face- 
sheet. The responses to be coded appear in 
the same location on every interview. We 
will term the coding of these items as a Type 

_ A coding task. 
- Item 11 requires the coder to locate a spe- 

‘cific answer to a specific question in the body 
of the interview material. The information to 
be coded involves a previous occupational 
status of the respondent. The responses to 
- the relevant question are short, and once the 
~ response is located, the coding task is a Type 
A task; however, because the task also in- 
- volves a search procedure, Type A tasks will 
’ be analyzed with and without Item 11 in- 

cluded in the set. 

Item 10 and Items 12 through 21 require 
the coder to consider narrative material of 
various lengths. The responses to be coded 
vary from short paragraphs containing three 
` sentences to much longer statements com- 
posed of as many as 500 words. The coding 
task requires the coder to make a decision 
based upon a selection of information from 
a larger response context. We will call such 
coding tasks Type B. 

Type B tasks can be subdivided. The 


J 


Table 2. Mean Coding Reliability, 
Validity and Proportion 
Agreement with Criterion 
by Coder Groups and Type 
of Coding Task. 


Group 1 Group 2 
(N=50) (N=47) 
Type of l 
Coding 
Task Rs Y PA Rs V PA 
A -937 .851 .952 .939 .852 .942 
A-1 -939 .922 .956 .941 .908 .943 
B ~471 .339 .548 .499 .356 .561 
B-1 -570 .367 .641 .603 .372 .643 
B-2 ~353 .305 £437 .376 #337 .463 


Items 1-9, 1], and 22 

1 Item 11 omitted 

Items 10 and 12-21 

-1 Items 10, 12-13, and 15-17 
2 Items 14 and 18-21 


Type B-1 task only involves locating perti- 
nent information within a larger context. 
Type B-2 tasks require an additional de- 
cision: the coder must evaluate the relative 
importance of alternate permissible cate- 
gories. For example, Item 18 requires the 
coder to identify the primary reason given 
by`a faculty member for a particular job 
decision. Frequently the total response to be 


coded contained several reasons for reaching. 


that decision. The coder must locate these 
reasons and then evaluate their relative im- 
portance. 

Table 2 reports the average reliability and 
validity indices found in this study for the 
above types of coding tasks. Given a Type A 
task which involves (with the exception of 
Item 11) the coding of specific and delimited 
information in specific locations, a high level 
of coding reliability and validity can be 
achieved. If the coder has to search for in- 
formation within the context of a lengthy 
response, the indices of both reliability and 
validity fall drastically. If in addition to the 
location task the coder must evaluate alter- 
natives, both reliability and validity suffer a 
further deterioration.® 


- 


ê The effect on reliability and validity of the 
number of ‘categories contained in the codes for 
various items also was examined. When type of 
coding task was controlled, no trend emerged 
from this analysis. The failure to find any pattern 
of error related to number of ceding categories 


A 


p 
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CONCLUSION 


A primary objective of this research has 
been to document the need for concern on 
the part of social scientists with problems of 
coding error and unreliability. The inter- 
view data coded in this study are at least 
similar to much of the data employed in 
sociological research. The reliability of cod- 
ing such data has received relatively little 
attention. For some items, levels of toth 
intercoder reliability and coding validity 
found in this study are alarmingly low. This 
is particularly the case when the coding task 
involves" (1) the search for pertinent in- 
formation within a larger response context, 
and (2) the requirement that the coder eval- 
uate the relative importance of informacion 
contained within a lengthy response. 

Given the peculiar nature of the sample 
interviewed, the generality of these find-ngs 
is open to question. If it is assumed that 
faculty members are more highly educated, 
and more verbal and open than the “average 
respondent,” it seems reasonable to assume 
that the responses of faculty members m ght 
present better grounds for reaching coding 
decisions than would be obtained from those 
who are less articulate. In this same regard, 
it should be noted that all the interviews 
were conducted by a single, well-known so- 
ciologist who has interviewed a large nam- 
ber of professionals over a period approach- 
ing twenty years. The material to be coded, 
then, did not contain an overlay of stylistic 
differences due to interviewer variabiity. 
Finally, the materials coded were the typed 
transcripts of tape recorded interviews. Here 
it seems reasonable to believe that such ma- 
terial presents the coder with fewer difficul- 
ties than those which confront him wher he 
is faced with long-hand notes on a field 
schedule. Thus, it may well be that the levels 
of reliability and validity observed in this 
study are atypical. It may well be <hat 
these levels are higher than those achieved in 
the “more typical” coding situation. Such a 
possibility makes the urging of further re- 
search something more than the stancard 
cliche. 

The study of reliability and validity re- 
ported in this paper was dependent upon the 


may be a function of the limited range of the 
number of categories used in this investiga-ion. 


existence of a body of data collected for 
other purposes. The findings suggest that 
such common practices as coding require 
investigation directed at the reduction of 
error generated by those practices. If we 
are to develop general guidelines for the 
process of coding, our current procedures ap- 
parently require our direct and very serious 
attention. 
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A HEURISTIC PROCEDURE FOR INTERPRETING 
FACTOR: ANALYSES 
ARTHUR L. STINCHCOMBE 
University of California, Berkeley 


American Sociological Review 1971, Vol, 36 (December) :1080-1084 


HE purpose of this note is to remind 

sociologists of a well-known fact about 

factor analysis results, and to point out 
how this fact can be used for heuristic pur- 
poses in the causal analysis of factor analy- 
sis results. In particular, I will outline an 
easy way to use factor analysis results to 
tell when two items, variables, or tesės 
“measure the same thing.” If they do 
measure the same thing, and if that thing 
is thought of as an unmeasured underlying 
variable of which both items or tests are 
imperfect manifestations with random 
measurement error, I will give an easy way 
to estimate their respective validities. I will 
then take up the relation of this method to 
the correction of correlations for attenua- 
tion. 
Cosines of Angles between Variables and 
“Measuring the Same Thing.” 

I begin with the well-known fact that the 
correlation between two variables may be 
represented as 

(1) 


ry = Fuh scosds 


where rą is the correlation between the two 
items 4 and j, and # and A; are the square 
roots of the communalities of items # and j 
respectively. That is, 4? is the variance of 
item # which is explained by the factors 
derived in the factor analysis. If the rotation 
is orthegonal, 4,7 is the sum of the squares 
of the factor loadings of item # on all the 
factors. @y is the angle between the two 
items in the factor space. See, for instance, 
Fruchter, 1954:33-38. 

If dy: is zero (in which case cos¢y=1), 
then item # and item j are indistinguishable 
except for their communalities, in the sense 
that there do not exist any other items in 
the factor space with different relations to 
the two variables. By the methodological 
principle that “a difference that makes no 
difference is no difference,” we can say that 
item $ and item j “measure the same thing” 
with respect to the information at hand. 
If dy = 90° (cosdy = 0), then whatever i and 
j respectively measure are completely differ- 
ent things. In that case, controlling for j will 


p 
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never affect the partial relation of į to any 
third variable included in the factor analysis. 

There are some alternative ways of stating 
this result. For any third item, variable, or 
test k, 

du = dx when oi = 0 (or oe COspy = i 

(2) 

Furthermore, when ¢4=0, then since cos 
py = 1 

ty = yh; (3) 
So when two items or tests “measure the 
same thing,” one can reconstruct the corre- 
lation between them from their communali- 
ties alone. 

If A, and A; are not zero (that is, if both ¢ 
and j measure something related to the other 
items in the factor analysis), then 


_ Ty 

cOsdiy = kih, (4) 
By virtue of this relation, we can therefore 
estimate the degree to which two items 
“measure the same thing” by the following 
heuristic procedure: 

(1) Estimate the communalities in a fac- 
tor analysis, using some usual criterion for 
when to stop the factor analysis. 

(2) Delete all variables with oimn. 
ties too near zero (e.g. all variables for 
which #? is less than .04). 

(3) Divide each cell of the reduced cor- 
relation matrix by the product of the square 
roots of the communalities of the twò cor- 
responding items. 

The output matrix would then have ones 
(in practice, near ones—if the factor analy- 
sis has not extracted all the covariance, 
the estimate may go a bit above one) in all 
the cells for which the row and column items 
are redundant (with respect to prediction 
of the other items in that factor analysis). 
It would have zeros when the items measure 
completely different things, and when their 
predictive power is completely autonomous 
from the presence or absence of the other. 
It would have cos 45° (=.707) when the 
items are, from a measurement point of 
view, maximally muddled with respect to 
each other. These will be the items which 
might enter into more complex models with 
each other, with some expectation that these 
models will be of causal interest. 


When two (or more) items measure the 
same thing in the sense developed above, 
then we can imagine various causal situa- 
tions. It could be, for example, that one of 
the items (say item #) is itself the causal 
variable which is linked to other variables 
in the matrix by causal connections, and 
the other item, j, is an effect of item į which 
has only indirect connections with any other 
variables in the matrix (indirect by way of 
item 4). Or it could be that the several fac- 
tors found in the factor analysis each causes 
a portion of the variance of the two items 
(measured by the items’ factor loadings), 
and thesé portions just happen to be propor- 
tional. This unlikely interpretation is the 
one ordinary factor analysis interpretation 
makes, (If coséy=1, then the factor load- 
ings of į and j must be proportional, as must 
all their correlations with other variables.) 

But one especially interesting model is 
that:#' and j themselves both measure an 
underlying variable when cos = 1. In that 
case it may be shown that if the errors of 
i and j are both random and uncorrelated— 
so that all their covariance is caused by 
the underlying thing that they both measure 
and all their correlations to outside variables 
are correlations through that underlying 
variable—then the square roots of their 
communalities are estimates of their validi- 
ties, aid their communalities are estimates 
of their reliabilities. By validities of items 
į and j, we mean (See Nunnally, 1967:175- 
181) the correlations of those items with an 
infinitely long scalé made up of items “just 
like” them, that is, havmg in common just 
what these two have in common. It is their 
correlation with whatever it is that they 
measure, eliminating the random measure- 
ment error they embody. The correlation 
between item # and the common underlying 
factor that they both measure is %4, and the 
same for k; and item j. Thus, for example, 
if we divide through the row and column 
of correlation coefficients between $ and 
other variables by A;,, and the row and col- 
umn between j and other variables is divided 
by k; then the result in each case should be 
identical, and should be an estimate of the 
correlations between the underlying variable 
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and the outside variables. Another way of 
saying this last result is that when cosy = 1, 
we can derive the “factor loadings” of the 
other variables in the analysis on the factor 
#, j} which represents the thing that both # 

and j measure, by the simple expedient of 
' dividing the correlations of either with out- 
side variables by its communality. 

The advantage of these heuristic proce- 
dures over the usual factor analysis pro- 
cedures is that they allow the analyst to 
- proceed in his theorizing about what it is 
_ that items measure in a piecemeal fashion— 
two at a time—which permits him to com- 
bine substantive theory with methodological 
procedures, 


An Example of the Adplication 
of this Method 


For an example, consider the matrix 
(Table 2) of estimated cosines of the angles 
between a few characteristics of societies 
derived from a factor analysis of some 59 
variables (Table 1) done by Gouldner and 
Peterson (1962). 

We see from this matrix that agriculture 
(No. 10) and permanency of residence (No. 
1) measure the same thing, except for ran- 
dom variation, with respect to the set of 59 
variables measured and analyzed. That is, 
there are among the 59 variables no third 
variables that have appreciably different cor- 


Gouldner and Peterson's 
(1962) Variables and Com- 
munalities. 


Table 1. 


Variable Square Root of 


Characteristic Number Communalities 
Agriculture 10 285 
Permanency of 

Residence t -86 
Private Prop- 

erty, Land 29 -74 
Use of Grain 

for Food 11 -90 
Patrilineal 

Descent 34 . 86 / 
Patripotestal 

Family Authority 38 -83 
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Table 2. Estimate costy = Eig Bhs È 





Vari- 
able 10 1 29 11 34 38 
1 996 
29 -68 .68 
il .76 -60 «65 
34 -.08 -.08 .06 „lå 
38 -.20 -.15 ~.03 16 93 





relations with these two variables. More ex- 
actly, what differences there are can be ex- 
plained almost entirely by the difference in 
their measurement efficiency—though in this 
particular case this difference is very small. 
If agriculture and permanency of residence 
are thought of as measures of an underlying 
variable, the estimated correlation of each 
with that underlying variable (4.e. the esti- 
mated validity) is about .85, obtained from 
the list of 4; On the other hand, the degree 
that land is held as private property (No. 
29.) and the degree to which grain is used 
for food (No. 11) are both related to agri- 
culture (both related to permanency of resi- 
dence), but there are some components of 
those variables which have either different 
causes or different effects than does agricul- 
ture. Thus they are nearly maximally muddy 
with respect to agriculture and settlement. 
We would expect Engels and other qualitative 
and historical sociologists to treat them some- 
times as inherently connected, sometimes as 
different variables. 

This whole agricultural, residence, grain, 
and private property complex, muddy though 
its interrelations are, is almost unrelated to 
patrilineality (No. 34) and patripotestal 
familv authority (No. 38). (See Engels in the 
Origin of the Family, Private Property, and 
the State to the contrary.) These last two 
however are “almost but not quite the same 
thing.” (A cosine of .93 is about an angle 
of 22 degrees.) That is, there are some of the 
other variables in the analysis which would 
be slightly more affected by patrilineality 
than by patripotestal authority, or would 
cause patrilineality more than patripotestal 
authority. 

This illustration is intended to show how 


k, 


*) 
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this heuristic procedure of calculating esti- 
mated cosines of angles between two varia- 
bles in a factor space provides immediate in- 
formation about what it is that particular 
items measure in a form that makes it easy 
to think about the substantive meaning of 
the result—that makes it natural, e.g., to 
mention Engels in the same sentence as a 
correlation coefficient. This connection to 
substance has always been the weak point of 
factor analysis as a multivariate technique. 


The Use of Cosines as Correlations Corrected 
for Attenuation 


An argument can be made that if a factor 
analysis includes other items that represent 
adequately the theoretical domain within 
which a given item is to be used, then 4, the 
square reot of the communality, is an esti- 
mate of the validity of the item. By the 
validity of the item, we mean again the cor- 
relation of the item with an infinitely long 
scale made up of items measuring the same 
theoretical content. The validity thus de- 
fined is, of course, a theoretical construct, 
and it need not be the correlation of the item 
with what the analyst thought he was mea- 
suring. Usually the validity of a scale or test 
is estimated either on the supposition that 
the items in it are a sample of an infinite 
universe of possible items, and that the 
average interitem correlations would ‘remain 
the same in this universe as they are in the 
scale items, or by taking the square root of 
a test-retest reliability. The reason we are 
interested in the validity of a scale (or of 
an item or variable) is that it is an estimate 
of how well the scale (item, variable) mea- 
sures its theoretical content. 

The argument that A represents an esti- 
mate of the validity of an item is as follows. 
First notice that # would be the factor load- 
ing of the item (4.e. the correlation of the 
item with the factor), if the factor space 
were so rotated that one of the factors passed 
through the item, and the other factors were 
orthogonal to that item. That is, 4, the 
square root of the communality, is in a geo- 
metrical sense the correlation of an item with 
a purified factor measuring the same thing. 
But clearly this geometrical analogy does 
not get to the substance of the matter. 
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The way this geometry comes about is 
this, The item is represented by a linear 
combination of ‘the factors; a1; of factor 1, 
Qi of factor 2, ays of factor 3, and so on. 4i, 
dio, dig... are the factor loadings of the 
items on the factors. 4?, the communality, is 
the sum of the squared loadings, provided 
that factors are uncorrelated. In this case, 
h is the hypotenuse or distance of the item 
from the origin of the factor space. 

When we imagine that we have an infinite 
number of items “just like” the item under 
consideration, what we mean is that they 
should have the same factor composition as 
the item. That is, they measure the same 
mix of factors, with the same loadings (or 
at least with proportional loadings) on all 
the factors. Further, if all the relevant causal 
forces in the theoretical domain are repre- 
sented in the factor space, the mix of factors 
will be an exhaustive description of the- 
item, and hence of the theoretical scale built 
of items just like it. (See the discussion in 
Fruchter (1954:46) connected with the dia- 
gram. : 

Therefore insofar as all the things (fac- 
tors) we might want item # to measure are 
present in the other items analyzed, A; is an 
estimate of the correlation of an item with 
that mix of things it measures. (1-4,") is an 
estimate of how much variance in response 
to item + is random and would not be re- 
produced by repeating items just like it. 

To recapitulate, A is an estimate of the 
validity of an item (and therefore, as usual, 
k? is an estimate of its reliability, ¢.e. its cor- 
relation with another item just like it) 
under certain conditions. These conditions 
are that the other items or\variables in the 
factor analysis must measure all the causal 
forces which tend to make a person (or so- 
ciety or other unit of analysis) respond in 
the same way to item # and another item 
“just like it.” For instance, if the item is a 
question that can be repeated in a few days 
without memory effects, or a test of which 
two forms have been shown to have the same 
factor structure, then A* should be an esti- 
mate of the test-retest reliability. It will 
be a good estimate if the other items in the 
factor analysis represent all the dimensions 
which the item or test measures. 
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The reason for restating these well-knawn 
arguments about the relations of the com- 
munality of an item to its reliability, and A 
to its validity, is that it gives another mean- 
ing and use to the matrix of cosines devel- 
oped above. For the way one corrects a cor- 
relation coefficient for attenuation is by 
dividing it by the product of the validities 
of the two variables, or by the square roats 
of the reliabilities of the tests. By attenua- 
tion we mean the reduction in the correlation 
coefficient due to the measurement error of 
the variables. By correction for attenuation, 
thén, we mean estimating what the true 
correlation would have been without mea- 
surement error. The cosine above is then 
exactly the correlation coefficient divided ky 
an estimate of the product of the validities 
of the two variables, namely the product of 
the square roots of their communalities. 

That is, the cosine is an estimate of 
what the correlation would be between an 
infinitely long scale made up of items “just 
like” variable ¢ and one made up of items 
“just like” variable j. Or to put it another 
way, the cosine of the angle between ¢ and j 
in a factor space is an estimate of the 
correlation between the theoretical content 
of item $ and the theoretical content of item 
j, eliminating random influences on 4 and }. 
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Tt will only be a good estimate of that cor- 
relation if there are other measures of all the 
dimensions of the theoretical content of both 
items in the original factor analysis. 

Thus if one is not interested in a variable 
in all its concrete fullness, but rather in- 
terested in it for its theoretical meaning, a 
good argument can be made for doing all 
the regression analyses or path analyses on 
the matrix of cosines, treating them as cor- 
relations between the variables. For the ma- 
trix of cosines eliminates that part of the 
concrete fullness of a given variable which 
represents random variation with respect to 
the theoretical domain under consideration. 
Doing a path analysis on the matrix of co- 
sines therefore serves the same purpose as 
does the construction of unobserved variables 
during the analysis, though its rationale is 
somewhat different. 
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THE ATTITUDE FORMATION PROCESS”: 
A REINTERPRETATION * 


KENNETa C. LAND 
Russell Sage Foundatios and Columbia University 
American Sociological Review 1°71, Vol. 36 (December) :1085-1098 


The Woelfel-Haller (1971) model of the influence of significant others on the formation of 
educational and occupational aspirations is identified and its parameters are correctly esti- 
mated on the basis of their reported datz on 100 Wisconsin high school seniors. Because of 
certain. inadequacies revealed by the parameter estimates, the model is respectfed by 
postulating underlying “status expectations’ and “ambition” factors to account for the 
correlations among observed indicators, thus corroborating previously postulated “factor” 
interpretations of aspirations variables. H is found that fathers’ occupational prestige, stu- 
dent’s measured mental ability, and: sigsificant others’ “status expectations’ do not fully 
explain the relationship of the student's “ambition” to his academic performance; a standard- 
ized regression coeficient of about 0.85 rons from student’s “ambition” to academic perform-~ 
ance, and one of about 0.2 runs in the opposite direction. The validity of these parameter 
estimates is negatively affected by the urderidentification of additional theoretically relevant 
relationships in the model as well as by any sampling and measurement errors which may 


“SIGNIFICANT OTHERS, THE SELF-REFLEXIVE ACT AND 


exist in the data. 


1. Introduction. 
Ween and Haller (1971) have made 


a contribution to the measurement of 

the influence of significant others ever 
the educational and occupational aspirations 
of high school students. However, the full 
impact of their empirical measurements on 
the theory of the process of attitude forma- 
tion is not realized because of their app_ica- 
tion of inappropriate methods of parameter 
estimation. The purpose of this note i5 to 
apply proper estimation methods (which 
are well-known in the econometric and gen- 
eral statistical literature) to their repcrted 
data, On the basis of our derived parameter 
estimates, we are led to a reformulation of 
the Woelfel-Haller model. The reformukted 


* I am indebted to Otis Dudley Duncan, Arthur 
S. Goldberger, and Robert M. Hauser for useful 
comments on an earlier draft of this paper, for help- 
ful computational suggestions, and for encouraging 
the development of the alternative models; alse, the 
project is indebted to Donald Treiman, whc was 
instrumental in my initiating this study. Errors are, 
of course, the sole responsibility of the auther. 
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model is shown to give a more plausible 
theoretical explanation of the observations. 

First of all, we reproduce Woelfel and 
Haller’s diagram of their causal model in 
Figure 1. Here we have found it useful. to 
denote (following the usual statistical and 
econometric conventions) the exogenous 
variables (which are determined outside the 
model) by z’s, the endogenous variables 
(which the model is designed to ex- 
plam) by y’s, and the disturbances (which 
are usually called “residuals” in the path 
analysis literature) by ws. Woelfel and 
Haller (1971:77-80) give a detailed discus- 
sion of the theoretical and operational prop- 
erties of the explicit variables. The authors 
measured each variable on 100 Wisconsin 
high school seniors. 

In Figure 1, we have used f’s to designate 
direct causa] relationships among the en- 
dogenous variables and y’s for direct effects 
on the endogenous variables from the exo- 
genous z’s and u’s. This facilitates our writ- 
ing the following structural equation model 
corresponding to Figure 1: 


= Yyz0, Uy (1.1) 
= Yrquglg (1.2) 
= Yyguglg (1.3) 
= Yyqngllg (1.4) 
+ y52Za = Yysuglg (1.5) 


+ ~ 
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FIGURE 1, SCHEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF A MODEL FOR THE FORMATION OF EDUCATIONAL AND 
OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS (WOELFEL HALLER, 1971: 80). 
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where z = father’s accupationa] prestige level 
Za = measured mental ability 
yı = significant others’ mean occupational expectations 
ya = significant others’ mean educatianal expectations 
ys = student’s occupational aspirations 
ys = student’s educational aspirations 


ys academic performance 


Un, Us, Us, Us, Us = correlated stochastic disturbance terms with zero expectations and positive variances, 


where only those relationships which were 
postulated to be nonzero by Woelfel and 
Haller are shown, Equations (1.1)—(1.5) 
are written in the form of the general simul- 
taneous-equation system (see, e.g., Gold- 
berger, 1964:295-297; Christ, 1966:351) 
rather than in the typical recursive path 
model form (see, e.g., Duncan, 1966; Heise, 
1969; Land, 1969) with which sociologists 
may be more familiar. The simultaneous- 
equation format more readily permits an 
analysis of the postulated interdependencies 
among the endogenous variables of the 
model. For example, from Equations (1.1)- 
(1.5), one sees that the value of y, affects 
the value of ys and, through ys, the value of 


ys, which in turn affects ys. The value of 
ys then affects the value of yı. Note, finally, 
that we have used a normalization rule in 
Equations (1.1)-(1.5) which sets the diag- 
onal 8’s equal to minus one, so that the 
signs of our numerical estimates of the re- 
maining 8’s and the y’s will have the usual 
directional meaning of a positive sign cor- 
responding to a positive effect and a nega- 
tive sign corresponding to a negative effect. 


2. Identification of the Woelfel-Haller 
Model. 


The basic statistical problem presented by 
a system such as (1.1)-(1.5) is the esti- 
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mation of the 8’s and the y’s for a given 
set of observations. Before one can consider 
such an estimation, however, the nonstatisti- 
cal problem of identification of the parame- 
ters must be confronted. Informally, the 
problem of identification has to do with 
whether or not a sufficient number of con- 
straints have been placed upon the struc- 
tural equations so that they can be dis- 
tinguished from each other on the basis of 
observational information alone. To take 
an extreme case, if all of the variables in 
Equations (1.1)—(1.5) were allowed to have 
nonzero coefficients in each equation, then 
it would be completely impossible to dis- 
tinguish the equations from one another on 
the basis of empirical estimates of the pa- 
rameters. For example, suppose that one 
possessed the population values of the co- 
efficients of the first and second equations 
of such a model. Under such a priori speci- 
fications, it would be found that the popu- 
lation parameters of the second equation 
could be derived from those of the first by 
dividing the latter through by the negative 
of the coefficient of y2 (in the first equation 
and assuming that every property of the 
equation holds for all normalization rules— 
the so-called “homogenous” case). Thus, it 
would be impossible to distinguish the two 
structural equations from each other on 
the basis of observational information. 

For simultaneous-equation models, the 
identification problem has been thoroughly 
explored in econometrics (for a detailed 
exposition of this literature, see Fisher, 
1966). For a system such as (1.1)—(1.5), 
where the only a priori restrictions are ex- 
clusion restrictions (some variables are ex- 
cluded a priori from given equations), it 
may be shown (see, e.g., Fisher, 1966:40) 
that a necessary (but not sufficient) condi- 
tion for the just-identification of the gt 
equation (g=1,..., G) is that there be at 
least G-1 variables (not including error 
variables) excluded a priori from that equa- 
tion where G is the number of equations 
in the model. For equations (1.1)—(1.5), 
this means that four variables must be ex- 
cluded from each equation. By inspection, 
one sees that all equations but the fourth in 
(1.1)—(1.5) satisfy this condition. Thus, 
Equation (14) is underidentified, and, 
therefore, its coefficients cannot be consis- 
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tently (in the statistical sense) estimated. 
In order to make this equation identifiable, 
we must make a theoretical choice of setting 
B42, Bas, OF Bas equal to zero. Since ys can 
affect y4 indirectly through yi, ye, and ys 
while the only possible effects of yp, and y3 
on y4 are direct, we choose to set Bas = 0 
which makes Equations (1.1)—(1.5) a just- 
identified model. Actually, it should .be 
noted here that, on the basis of their in- 
appropriate estimation procedures, Woelfel 
and Haller (1971:80) decided that ye 
should enter Equation (1.5), i.e., that 
Bs2 0. However, it is immediately seen. 
that this hypothesis would make Equation 
(1.5) underidentified since it would violate 
the necessary condition stated above. 

The lack of identification of Equation 
(1.4) may be made even more explicit. First, 
we subtract Bsryi1/ye1 times Equation (1.2) 
from Equation (1.3): 

Bs1¥1 + (Ssiry11/ya1) ¥2— Ya + Baays 

~ (Bary11/yo1) Basys — (Baryi1/y21) 

yaz = (Baryit/ya1)ysqugtetUs (2.1) 
Second, we add £s: times Equation (1.1) to 
Equation (2.1): 


(Bsiy11/¥21) Y2 — Ya + Bsa¥e 

+ B31Bis¥6 — (Bs1Y11/Y21) BosYs 
+ B31y1121 ~ (Bs1y11)Z1 = (Bs1Y11/Y21) 
YyauaUa + Bsryyin1U1 + Us (2.2) 


Third, we divide Equation (2.2) by~ s4 
to get: 


Bioyo + Basys ~ Ya + Bass = te (2.3) 


where %2 =~(Bsiyi1)/ (Bsay21) 
B's3 = 1/84 
P = —(Bg1/ B34) L815- (y11B2/y21) ] 


= —(Bsry11/ 834721) Yygu2U2 
~(Bs1/B34) Yy1u1U1 =( 1 Bsus 


Since Equation (2.3) has exactly the same 
form as Equation (1.4), there is no way to 
distinguish this “pretending”? structural 
(“causal”) Equation (2.3) from the “true” 
structural Equation (1.4). Thus, Equation 
(1.4) is underidentified and there is no way 
to estimate its parameters. 

We now have verified that, with Buy =O, 
Equations (1.1)—(1.5) meet the necessary 
condition for identification. A more general 
condition which is both necessary and suffi- 
cient (see Fisher, 1966:40) for the identifi- 
cation of the g equation is that it be pos- 
sible to form at least one nonvanishing de- 
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terminant of order G-1 from the columns of 
the coefficients corresponding to variables 
excluded a priori from that equation. The 
reader can readily verify that this condition 
is satisfied for Equations (1.1)—(1.5) under 
the additional constraint that B4; = 0. 


3. Estimation of the Parameters of the 
Woelfel-Haller Model. 


Having identified the Woelfel-Haller 
model, we can proceed to estimate its param- 
eters. Regarding parameter estimation, 
Woelfel and Haller (1971:81) remark: 


“Beta coefficients are used to provide rough 
indications of the degree of influence of each 
hypothesized causal variable, including ttose 
in the feedback loops. on each hypothesized 
effect variable. This technique does not pro- 
vide an exactly accurate estimate of the 
amount of causal influence exerted by each 
variable. . . .” 

“No truly satisfactory method other than ac- 
tual physical control of the variables has yet 
been devised for the solution of these nonre- 
cursive models. Rather than halting analysis 
at this point, we have opted to estimate solu- 
tions for the equations by the simple expedi- 
ent of treating the variables involved in such 
reciprocal loops as if they were exogenous 
(i.e., wholly determined outside the system) 
and reading their values from the data. The 
result of such a procedure is that the presence 
of substantial beta coefficients between two 
such reciprocal variables yielded by our zro- 
cedure is clear cut evidence that a net rela- 
tionship between the variables does exist, Dut 
the estimates of kow much of that influence 
travels in each direction is inaccurate.” 


Although it is true that, if a direct relation- 
ship between two endogenous variables 
exists in a simultanecus-equation model, it 
will most likely exhibit a significant least- 
squares regression coefficient, it is also true 
that such estimates, regardless of sample 
size, will be biased or inconsistent, a well- 


documented point in statistical literature + 


(see, e.g., Bronfenbrenner, 1953). Further- 
more, this bias may be so large as to even 
reverse the inferred sign of a relationship. 
Thus, the use of least-squares estimators for 
such models as “indicators” of the deg-ee 
of influence is hazardous at best. Further- 
more, Woelfel and Haller’s assertion that no 
‘satisfactory methods of estimation heve 
been developed for nonrecursive models is 
difficult to understand. Numerous methods 


of estimation exist for such models (see, e.g., 
Johnston, 1963; Goldberger, 1964; Christ, 
1966, for expositions of the methods). Most 
of these methods have desirable statistical 
properties for the large samples which soci- 
ologists typically analyze. 

. For a just-identified nonrecursive model 
such as Equations (1.1)—(1.5), it may be 
shown (see, e.g., Johnston, 1963:253, Gold- 
berger, 1964:326-328; Christ, 1966:402- 
404) that an optimal method of parameter 
estimation is #ndirect least-squares (ILS).1 
Essentially, the ILS method of structural 
parameter estimation for such a system con- 
sists of these steps: 


(a solve Equations (1.1)—(1.5) for the 
reduced-form 
yn——B"Tz, + Btu, 
= Iz, + Va, (n=1,...,N) 


where B is the matrix of the §’s, T is the 
metrix of the y’s, and the subscript n denotes 
the nt member of the sample of total size 
N; 

(bì estimate H by the application of 
ordinary least-squares to each reduced-form 
equation separately; 

(c) derive the unique sime of the 
structural parameters from the estimated 
reduced-form coeffcients. 

Computing Method. For a model with a 
considerable number of equations, the com- 
putation of the ILS estimates by this pro- 
cedure can be quite laborious. Therefore, 
efficient computation methods have been 
derived. In particular, let us rewrite the g™ 
equation of (1.1)-(1.5) by transposing Yg 


and yypuglg: | 
Ys =~ Xede + Yrgugllg (3.2) 
where X,=[Y,Z,] and §,=[ p'e 


1 We note briefly that, because the model is only 
just-identified, we are somewhat restricted in the 
methods which we can apply to estimate the 
parameters. In particular, we do not possess any 
degrees of freedom with which to estimate the 
effects of measurement error on the parameter 
estimates, Thus, our estimation procedures must 
assume negligible measurement errors. Although 
Woelfel and Haller’s measurement procedures are 
not perfect, they report relatively high reliabilities 
for their measuring instruments. Therefore, we as- 
sume that our parameters estimates are not grossly 
attenuated by measurement errors. 


i . In par-' 


Yy 
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ticular x, i is the N x (Ge + Ka) matrix of 
observations on the G, endogenous variables 
which enter. the g™ equation and the K, 
exogenous variables which also enter that 
equation. Similarly, §’, is the G,x 1 column 
vector of parameters of the endogencus 
variables (other than yg, which enter the’ a 
equation, and y, is the K, x 1 column vecior 
of the parameters of the exogenous varialles 
entering that equation. Note that, as a con- 
sequence of the just-identification of the 
model, we have Gg + K,=K, where K is the 
total number of exogenous variables of the 
model. Then the ILS estimator for the g™ 
equation can be written (cf., penne? 
1964:348): 


= (Z' Xa) UZ’ yz (<.3) 


where Z’ is the K x N matrix of observations 
on the K exogenous variables. In the case of 
standardized variables (which sociologists 
tend to use), the matrices in (3.3) take on 
very simple. forms. In particular, Z’X, be- 
comes a Kx K matrix of observed correla- 
tions of the K exogenous variables with the 
K: exogenous and endogenous variables in- 
cluded in the g™ equation. Similarly, Z’y, 
becomes a K x1 column vector of observed 
_ correlations between the K exogenous varia- 
bles and yg. 

Applied to the model represented in Equa- 
tions (1.1)-(1.5), the ILS estimators (3.3) 
are given by the solutions of the follo-ving 
five equations: 


Table 1. 


h Ez ul [ea 
“Te]-[ il E 


| (3.5) 
4, = A = pa tua |” a 
Bos Tyivg Tyas „Tyas 
i (3.6) 
Q= [$]- be di bee 
Tygeqg Tyas Tyan 
| (3.7) 


= [Ê]- je tons [i= 
91] = Tyga 1l lyg 


where we use the symbol “~” to denote the _ 
sample estimate of the corresponding popu- 
lation parameter and the r’s refer to the 
sample estimates of the respective correla- 
tion coefficients. 

When solved by substituting the sample 
correlations from Table 1, Equations (3.4)- 
(3.8) give the ILS estimates of the basic 
parameters of Equations (1.1)—(1.5) shown 
on page 1085. We use these estimates to deter- 
mine the disturbance coefficients and the 
correlations among the disturbances. In order 


Observed Correlations for 100 High School Seniors, Their Significant 


thers' Expectations and Structural and Personal Variables (from 


Woelfel and Haller, 1971: 81). 





Variable 


Zy ZR gg %3 QOS 





Z1 Father's Occupational Prestige Level 1.00 


? 


Zo Measured Mental Ability 


Yı Significant Others' Mean Occupation- 
al Expectations 


Y2 Significant Othərs' Mean Education- 
' al Expectations 


Y3 Student's Occupational Aspirations 
¥, Student's Educational Aspirations 


Ys Student's Academic Performance 


14 8.32 .35 .33 
1.00 .42 .39 1.32 .33 .37 
1.00 .76 .64 .59 .51 
1.00 .55 .66 4.58 
1.00 70. «49 
1.00 .62 
1.00 





~~! 
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define: | 
ui = y1 + fisys + yim (3.9) 
us= Yat bayet vat (3.19) 
u's = ys + Bays + fasya (3.11) 
u= ya + Basya+ asy (3.12) 
i U's = ys + Besyat YooZa (3.13) 


_ where u*, estimates „uUi, U*a estimates 
yy2u2 Ug, U*g estimates yygugus, U** estimates 


Yyyy and u*, estimates yygu;Us. Further- 
` more, the square roots of the following quan- 
tities 
o. (1/N)3u*: = (1/N)3(y1 +8155 + Yuz? 
` A A A 
' = 1 + Bist y711 + 2Bistyiys 


A. A A 
+ 2yialyyay + 2? usyiil ype 
(3.14) 


i A A A 
(1/N) Su*o? = 1 + 8’2s+ y12 + 2Bes5yyoys 


A a A 
+ 2yeiTygx, + 2 Basyarlygxy 


A A AMA 
(1/N) Su*g? = 1 + 8751 + B's4 + 2Baya 


A a A 
+ ZBaslygyq + 28818 sat yiv, 
(3.16) 


(1/N) Su¥2 = 1+ Bas + Bes + 2Baatyava 


>A A A 
“+ 2Baslyaxg + 2B s2Past yay, 
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to estimate these additional parameters, we 


(1/N) Ruts? = 1+ Bss +y sat B sys 


A a A 
+ Zys2ľygag + 2 Bsays2tygsn 
= (3.18) 


estimate yyj01, Yrauzs Yrsu Yre ANd Yygug 
respectively, where the summations are 
taken over all of the sample observations. 

When the ILS estimates from Equations 
(3.4)-(3.8) and the sample correlation co- 
efficients from Table i are substituted into 
Equations (3.14)-(3.18), each of the latter 
can be solved for the sample estimate of the 
disturbance coefficients. We can then use 
the resulting estimates to estimate the cor- 
relations among the disturbances. Consider 
the following equation: | 


A. A 
(1/N) Su*1u*e = ryryo + Baslyiyy + Yat yie1 
a aA a 
+ B15 (Tyay5 + Bas + yattygz1) 


a A A 
+ yu (Tyan + Bast ypxy¥21) 


19) 


which estimates yy,o;yyonelujug. We divide 
Equation (3.19) through by the estimates of 
Yy1n, and yygng Obtained above in order to 
estimate rung. A similar procedure can be 
applied to estimate the remaming dis- 
turbance correlations. 

On substitution of the observed sample 
correlations from Table 1 into Equations 
(3.4)-(3.19), one obtains the following esti- 
mated structure corresponding to Equations 


Cl 4-5): 
-yı -+ 1.30y5— 4574 = 1.08u; (3.20) 
— Ya + 1.19ys — 3521 = 95ug (3.21) 
-.39 yı — yg + 1.47y4 = 1.04ug (3.22) 
+.58ya+.32ys—- ya” = 58u (3.23) 
— 30z3 =.1.60Us (3.24) 


+ 2.04y4 = ys 


and’ the estimated ‘correlations among the 
disturbances: 


fayug atA = 39a, =— -L7toag = -76 
Taoug = U5rugus = -OBTu2uy = 32 

, Tu8u4 = .O8Brugus = 52 

Tugus =~ -/1 


4, Evaluation of the Woelfel-Haller Model. 


Several comments are in order regarding 
these estimated parameters. First of all, we 
note that some of the estimated disturbance 


correlations are large. For example, the value 


fagu =~ -98 indicates that ag is almost the 
same as -u4 This makes the “structural” 
interpretation of these two equations very 
difficult. Thus, when one has determined 
Y by Equation (3.22) including its dis- 
turbance u,, one also has practically deter- 
mined the disturbance u4 of y,. Therefore, 
we are led to question the assumption that 
these are unique structural equations repre- 
senting “autonomous” causal’ mechanisms; 
and we are inclined to reject the model as 


\, 
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specified by Woelfel and Haller on the basis 
of these considerations. | 
Second, we observe that the estimated 
effects of the exogenous variable z, (fathe-’s 
occupational prestige level) on yi and y2 
are negative. Similarly, the exogenous var-a- 
bles ze (measured mental ability) has a 
negative effect on ys. These estimated effects 
seem to contradict what one would expect on 
sociological grounds. Thus, one would tend 
to argue that measured mental ability (z2) 


` would have a positive effect on academic 


performance (ys). In order to explain this 
apparently contradictory finding, one must 
distinguish the net effect (structural coeffi- 
cients) of measured ability (ze) on arca- 
demic performance (ys) after all interde- 
pendencies among Yi, Y2, Ys, Ys, and ys 
(endogenous variables) have been tazen 
into account—which is what is estimatec in 
Equations (3.20)—(3.24)—from the total 
effect (reduced-form coefficients) of zg on 
ys, after taking account of all interdepencen- 
cies of the model. In order to estimate the 
latter effect, one must use the estimeted 
structure of Equations (3.20)-(3.24) to 
derive the implied reduced-form of the 
model. The reduced-form is simply the set 
of regression equations relating each of the 
endogenous variables of the model to each 
of the exogenous variables. Since we have 
estimated the structural Equations (3.20)— 
(3.24), the implied reduced-form coefficients 
are found by solving the relation 

m=-Br (4.1) 
for U given B and T. In the present zase, 
we have 


oe | 0 0 0 1.30 
QO: =s] 0 0 1.19 
B=8 —.39 0 -1 1.47 0 
0 556° age. Sl 0 
0 0 0 2.04 -Í 
(4.2) 
and 
—-.45 0 
235 0 
T= 0 0 
0 0 
0 —.30 


(4.3) 


which when used in Equation (4.1) yield 
the following derived reduced-form: | 


V1 = 2721 + 382 (4.4) 
V2 = 3021 + .35Z2 (4.5) 
Vg = .2921 + .28Zz2 (4.6) 
y4 = 2 72, + 2929 (4.7) 
Ys = .552Z1 + .29Za (4.8) 


where we have not written the reduced-form 
disturances. In brief, Equations (4.4)—(4.8) 
show that, after taking into account all of 
the interdependencies among the endogenous 
variables of the model, zı and Za both have 
substantial positive total effects on all of 
the endogenous variables which is what one 
would anticipate on the basis of sociological 
theorv. On the other hand, Woelfel and Hal- 
ler’s hypotheses (1971:79-80) regarding the 
expected positive effects of mental ability 
and social structural position seem to refer 
to the structural effects rather than the re- 
duced-form effects. Thus, even though the 
estimated structure (3.20)—(3.24) yields 
positive reduced-form effects for these varia- 
bles, we are suspicious of the negative 
structural effects. In particular, the negative 
structural coefficients may be a consequence 
of an incorrect specification of the model 
which necessitates negative coefficients to 
counteract the resulting large disturbance 
correlations. 

Checking Procedure. At this point, we 
provide a check on the consistency and: 
accuracy of our estimates of the structural 
coefficients in Equations (3.20)—(3.24). The 
check is performed by computing the ordi- 
nary least-squares estimates of the reduced- 
form coefficients directly from the sample 
data. It may be shown that ordinary least- 
squares is an optimal method for computing 
the reduced-form coefficients (see, e.g., - 
Goldberger, 1964:318). The matrix formula 
for the least-squares estimates is: 


i, = (Z'Z)7Z'y (4.9) | 


where tl, is a Kx1 column vector of esti- 
mates of the reduced-form coefficients of 
the g* endogenous variable, Z is a Nx K 
matrix of sample observations on the K 
exogenous variables of the model, and y, is 
a Nx1 column vector of sample observa- 
tions on the g™ endogenous variable of the 
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model. Again, we note that, when the varia- 
bles are measured in standard-score form, 
these matrices consist of the sample correla- 
tion coefficients. In particular, we have the 
following formulas for the reduced-form 
regression coefficients of the present model: 


she eH 
712 Tios lgoxg Troyt . 3 8 

(4.10) 

ahe seH 
23 Tsar Teox9 Tsavg . 35 

(4.11) 

[ahis gl Bed 
32 oxy Tsong lxayg E e 2 8 

(4.12) 

she sieg 
R42 Tzox1 Txoz9 Toya .29 

| (4.13) 

[hts eha] 
fyz Feoxy Tegs Toys 29 

l (4.14) 


By inspection, it can be seen that the di- 
rectly estimated reduced-form coefficients 
in Equations (4.10-(4.14) are identically 
equal to the derived estimates in Equations 
(4.4)—(4.8), thus validating the accuracy 
of the estimated structural coefficients. 


5. Reformulating the Woelfel-Haller Model. 


On the basis of the estimates of the 
Woelfel-Haller model reported above, we are 
led to seek an alternative specification of 
the relationships among the variables. Sev- 
eral things could be misspecified in the 
Woelfel-Haller model. Perhaps there are 
additional direct relationships among the 
variables which have been left out of the 
model (even though their insertion would 
leave the model underidentified). Perhaps 
there are variables (such as significant 


others’ “status expectations” and student’s. 


“ambition,” introduced below) omitted from 
the model which are causes of the significant 
others’ expectations and student aspirations 
variables. In this case, the relationships 
among the endogenous variables are proba- 
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bly overestimated, and the disturbance cor- 
relations are forced to compensate for this. 
In the present state of theory in social 
psychology, it is not possible, in general, to 
assert the validity of a model on grounds 
completely independent of the observations 
for a given problem. Therefore, our strategy 
here is to pose reasonable models, consider 
their theoretical and empirical plausibility, 
and, it possible, undertake the construction 
of alternative ones. 

As a first step toward reformulating the 
Woelfel-Haller model, we shall follow a 
strategy first employed in Duncan et al. 
(1968:129-132) with respect to the signifi- 
cant other expectations and the student 
aspirations variables, That is, we shall postu- 
late two unobserved variables, called sig- 
nificant others’ “status expectations” and 
student’s “ambition,” that underlie the sig- 
nificant other expectations variables and the 
student aspirations variables, respectively. 
Otherwise, we shall leave all other relation- 
ships as specified by Woelfel and Haller. 
This specification is motivated both by the 
failure of the model to account for the 
pronounced similarity of these variables (as 
demonstrated by rajug = -74 and rugu = ~-98) 
and the excessive rationalistic assumption of 
the Woelfel-Haller model that occupational 
aspirations determine educational aspira- 
tions. Thus, the present specification will 
provide an alternative with respect to which 
this aspect of the Woelfel-Haller model can 
be evaluated. In brief, we are using verbal- 
ized educational and occupational expecta- 
tions as indicators of the underlying con- 
struct, “status expectations.” ? 

We begin by writmg the entire set of 
equations constituting our first respecifica- 
tion of the Woelfel-Haller model which are 
graphically represented in Figure 2: 


2In operational terms it is difficult to interpret 
the Woelfel-Haller averages of significant others’ 
occupational and educational expectations as any- 
thing other than an attempt to approximate some 
“generalized significant other” theoretical notion. 
In this respect, our “factor” model can be inter- 
preted as a causal specification of the measured 
“generalized significant other” variables deriving 
from a general “status expectations” variable rather 
than possessing individual causal significance. 


e 


` 
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-yı + Breye + yun = Yyyu, Uy (5.1) 
-y2 + B2878 + Y22232 = Yyougllg (5.2) 

Bay: +8227 Ys = yyguglls (5.3) 
Y4 = Bayi + Yyqnglla (5.4) 

Ys = Bs1¥1 + yr5usUs (5.5) 

Ye = Bess + YyensUe (5.6) 

Y7 = Br3aYat yyy (5.7) 


The first two equations specify how the 
jointly endogenous variables yı, ye, and ya 
are determined by the exogenous variables 
zı and z2. We assume that the disturbances 
U1, Ug, and ug, are distributed independently 
of the exogenous variables although they 
need not be distributed independently of 
each other. Each of these relations is just- 
identified since each includes only two ex- 
planatory variables while there are three 
equations in this part of the model. We shall 
again employ indirect least-squares to esti- 


FIGURE 2. SCHEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF A First REFORMULATION OF THE ie ah LI 
ar 





mate the coefficients in these three equations. 
Finally, Equations (5.4)—(5.7) represent our 
factor model of how the unmeasured vari- 
ables yı and yg generate the measured ex- 
pectations and aspirations variables. These 
equations correspond to the right-hand por- 
tion of Figure 2. Before using indirect least- 
squares to estimate the first three equations, 
we must employ the last four equations to 
generate estimates of the correlations-of yi 
and ys with the exogenous yatiables rand 
with ya. 7 ¢ = N A 
ey ant 


gel et 
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Wie 
73 
.83 
56 
—°(——S*) 
where z = father’s occupational prestige level 


Zs measured mental ability 


significant others’ “status expectations” (unmeasured) 


yı = 

Ye = academic performance 

ys = student’s ambition” (unmeasured) 

ys = Significant others’ mean occupational expectations 
ys = significant others’ mean educational expectations 
ye = student’s educational aspirations 

yz = student’s occupational aspirations 


Ua, Ua, Us; Ula, Us, Us, Uy 


correlated stochastic disturbance terms with correlations as specified in the diagram. 
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The factor model represented by Equa- 
tions (5.4)—(5.7) is identical to that em- 
ployed by Duncan et al. (1968:130-132). 
Therefore, the computations involved in es- 
timating the correlations of yı and yg with 
the exogenous variables here are essentially 
the same as those derived in their analysis. 
Since this procedure will be unfamiliar to 
some, we shall give a derivation of the esti- 
mation equations. First of all, we note that 
the model assumes that the correlation be- 
tween the observed expectations variables 
is completely accounted for by the un- 
measured “expectations” variable. Similarly, 
it is assumed that the correlation between 
the observed student aspirations variables is 
completely accounted for by the unmeasured 
“ambition” variable. On the other hand, the 
model does allow some degree of correlation 
between the specific elements (disturbances) 
of the measured expectations and aspirations 
variables. These assumptions are expressed 
in the specifications that rusus =Tuea7 = 0, but 
Tn4u6, Tudu7, Tosue, usur are not necessarily 
zero. 

As noted by Duncan eż al. (1968:131), the 
coefficients of this portion of the model are 
_underdetermined. Our problem is to estimate 
the four coefficients relating the unmeasured 
factors to the measured variables, the four 
disturbance correlations, the intercorrelations 
among the disturbances, and the unknown 
correlation between the two unmeasured fac- 
tors for a total of 13 unknown coefficients, 
In terms of estimation equations, we have 
the four equations (5.4)-(5.7) for the 
measured expectations and aspirations vari- 
ables plus six equations determining the cor- 
relations among these measured variables for 
- a total of ten equations to estimate 13 un- 
knowns with the result that the unknowns 
are underdetermined. A solution can be de- 
rived for this model, following Duncan, eż at. 
(1968:131), by using the external informa- 
tion provided by the exogenous variables as 
a constraint on the solution. 

The procedure is as follows. First, we 
‘ write the equations for the six correlations 
among the expectations and aspirations vati- 
ables as follows (obtained, as above, by 
“multiplying through” each of the Equations 
(5.4)-(5.7) by the other expectations and 
aspirations variables): 
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Tyays = Bar Boi = Tas Tsi (5.8) 
Tyayz = Sea Ers = Tes Yrs (5.9) 
Ty4y? = Bar Bra Vy1y8 + Yy4ua Yyt07 usus (5.10) 
Tysy6 = B 31 Bes lyty8 + YySus Yysue Tusue (5.1 1) 
Iy4y6 ~ Bax Bes lyiy3 F Yy4u4 Yy6u6 udub (5.12) 
Tysy7 = Bor Bre lyiys + yySus Yyt0t Tusar (5.13) 


Second, with respect to the exogenous vari- 
ables, we note that we can write the follow- 
ing four equations by the same procedure: 


Tyas1 = 841 Tyin (5.14) 
Tyset = 851 Tyu (5.15) 
Tyaza = Bay Tyixs (5.16) 
Tyss2 = B51 Ty122 (5.17) 
and similarly: 
Tyez1 = 83 lyse (5.18) 
Ty7zi = 873 lysa (5.19) 
Tyex2 = Bos Tysxa (5.20) 
ly7a2 — Bts Ty3s3 (5.21 ) 


From Equations (5.14)—(5.17), we can com- 
pute 


Ba1/Bs1 = Vy4e1/Tyoxt (5.22) 
and 
Barf Bor = Tyx2/Tyss2 (5.23) 


As a compromise among (5.22) and (5.23), 
we take 


Ba1/Bs1 = (Tyant + Ty4ua) /(Tyos1 + Tyoxa) (5.24) 
Given an estimate of this ratio and Equation 
(5.8), we can solve for 8,, and fs1. A simi- 
lar procedure yields Bes and 87s. 

As the next step in our solution of the 
model, we derive a least-squares estimation 
of ry,y3. First, we note that, if we disregard 
the correlations among the disturbances of 
Ya, Ys, Ye, and yz, we may write the follow- 
ing equations for the implied correlations: 


V y4x7 — Bai Brslyzy8 (5.25) 
I ysyg — BsiBestyiyg (5.26) 
t’y4ya = Bar Reatsiyg (5.27) 
U'ysy7 = Boi rst y179 (5.28) 


Let 8: = yay ~ D'yan 82 = Tygyq ~ Tyee, 88 = 
Tyaye ~ I'yayas 54 = Iyayg ~ Wyay7, and obtain 
the sum of squares S= 38°. In order to find 
the least-squares estimator of ryıys, we find 
dS/dryiyz, set it equal to zero, and by 
rearranging, we obtain 
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Iyiyg ~ 


Ty4¥78.41878 + Ty5ye851863 + Tyayeh aibes + Vy5y78 51818 
- (841873)? + (251863)? + (241863)? + (51973)? 


The f’s in this expression have been calcu- 
lated above and the correlations have been 
computed from observed data. Therefore, 
Yyıyg 1s easily calculated as .84, which is 
the hypothetical correlation between signifi- 
cant others’ “status expectations” and stu- 
dent’s “ambition.” It is substantially higher 
than any of the observed correlations be- 
tween expectations and aspirations scores, 
thus indicating that the observed correla- 
tions between the measured variables were 
attenuated by measurement error and lend- 
ing support to the factor measurement 
model as the appropriate specification for 
the variables. 

In order to complete the estimation of 
this part of the model, we first compute the 
disturbance coefficients for the expectation 
and aspiration variables using the followmg 
formulas (derived by “multiplying through” 
Equations (5.4)—(5.7) by yy, Ys, Ye, and yz, 
respectively) : 


Yra = 1 — pan (5.30) 
"soup = 1 — 8751 (5.31) 

yeug = 1 ~ B68 (5.32) 
Vyquq = 1 — Bag (5.33) 


Then we may solve Equations (5.10)—(5.13) 
for Tugug, Tugug, Yugugy aNd Pugay, respectively. 

One more step is necessary before we can 
apply indirect least-squares to establish the 
coefficients of Equations (5.1)—(5.3). That 
is, we must derive the estimated correlations 
of the unmeasured variables yı and ys with 
the exogenous variables zı and za and with 
the endogenous variable ye. For this pur- 
pose, we use Equations (5.14)-—(5.21). On 
substitution of our computed coefficients, 


Table 2. 


Variable 


Za Father's Occupational Prestige Level 
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* 


(5.29) 


these equations yield two values of each of 
Tyis1, lyi; 'ygsu Tygxq Which we average in 
order to obtain correlations of yı and ys 
with the exogenous variables. Finally, for 
estimates of rysy; and rygyg, we average the 
estimates obtained from the following pairs 
of equations (which are derived by the 
same procedure as applied above): 


Lygya = Vey Bas (5.34) 

Tyavg = Tyay18o1 (5.35) 
and 

Tyava “Tyayafes (5.36) 

lygyv7 ~ Tyqygh78 (5.3 7) 


The estimated correlations resulting from 
these computations are given in Table 2 
along with the observed correlations of ye 
with the exogenous variables. 

Conditional on the observed correlation 
of the exogenous variables zı and za, the 
model, as represented by Equations (5.1)— 
(5.3) or by Figure 2, purports to explain 
the nine remaining correlations in Table 2. 
The coefficients of these equations are esti- 
mated by applying the ILS procedure al- 
ready illustrated above for the Woelfel- 
Haller model to the correlations in Table 2. 
The resulting parameter estimates are given 
in Figure 2 along with the estimated dis- 
turbance correlations which were computed 
by procedures analogous to those illustrated 
above for the Woelfel-Haller model. With 
respect to the estimated coefficients of Fig- 
ure 2, several observations can be made. 
First of all, the coefficients for yg seem to 
be the most reasonable of the model. In 
contrast, the coefficients for yı and yg suffer 


Correlations for the Model of Figure 2. 


ži 23 Yı Y2 Vs 


1.00 -14 -538 .59 .38 


z, Neasured Mental Ability 1.00 .46 .37 .39 
y, Significant Others' "Status Expectations" 1.00 62 84 
Y2 Academic Performance 1.00 .67 


Y3 Student's "Ambition" 


1.00 
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from the same problems which were ob- 
served above for the Woelfel-Haller mocel. 
` First, the relationship of yı and ya is ac- 
counted for only by allowing a substantial 
negative correlation (—.49) between their 
disturbances, thus making a structural in- 
terpretation of the equations difficult. Sec- 
ond, the exogenous variables are again 
given negative impacts on the yı and ya 
variables, a result for which there is no 
theoretical rationale. Finally, the large esti- 
mates of Bia (1.41) and Bas (1.65) are 
difficult to reconcile relative to the values 
of the other estimated parameters of the 
model. These large values may, in fact, be 
an artifact of a misspecification of the equa- 
tions. In summary, although we are led to 
accept the right-hand part of Figure 2 as a 
valid representation of the relationships 
among the measured expectations and as- 
pirations variables, we are not satisfied with 
the specified relationships among the exoge- 
nous and endogenous variables on the left- 
hand part, and we are thus led to reject this 
model as a plausible interpretation of the 
data. 

Pursuing the discussion of the preceding 
paragraph, we explore another possible re- 
formulation of the Woelfel-Haller model. 
In this second reformulation, we begin by 
leaving the right-hand portion of Figure 2 
as previously specified. However, because 
the estimated coefficients of Figure 2 seem 
to indicate that a substantial effect of za 
(measured mental ability) on y, (signifi- 
cant others’ “status expectations”) must be 
carried through an inflated value of Pro, 
we have chosen to allow ze to have a direct 
impact on yı. Similarly, we let zı (father’s 
occupational prestige level) have a direct 
impact on y2. Thus, the model equations 
are: 


‘3 It is quite probable that the reason for the 
existence of these relationships in the data rather 
than those which were specfied a priori by Woel<el 
and Haller lies in their peculiar operationalization 
of the “academic performance” variable. In brief, 
this variable is a combination of both school grades 
and participation in school social (or extracurricu- 
lar) activities. Because the latter component is 
closely related to family sccial status, the original 
postulated dependency of “academic performance” 
on measured intelligence is not adequate, On the 
other hand, the postulated relationship possibly 
would have been verifled if “academic performance” 
had been measured in terms of grades alone. 


ed 
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~ ¥1 + y3iZ1 + ¥122Z2 = Yyyn U1 


(5.38) 
= YyzugU2 
(5.39) 
= Yygugus 
(5.40) 


together with Equations (5.4)-(5.7). 

Since the right-hand portion of Figure 3 
is the same as that for Figure 2, the esti- 
mated coefficients are the same as those 
derived above. The remaining equations can 
be estimated by substituting the correlation 
coefficients from Table 2 into ILS estimation 
equations similar to those applied above. 
The resulting estimates together with the 
estimated correlations among the disturb- 
ances are given in Figure 3. 

With respect to these estimates, we can 
say that the main shortcomings of the pre- 
vious models are more or less adequately 
met in the present reformulation. First, dis- 
turbance correlations in Figure 3 are gener- 
ally acceptable. Although the estimated cor- 
relation of u, and ug is substantial (.29), 
it is not so large as to prohibit a structural 
interpretation of the respective equations. 
Moreover, in contrast to the disturbance 
correlation of the preceding models, it is 
positive rather than negative. With respect 
to these two variables, a positive correlation 
of the disturbances is more theoretically 
plausible than a negative value.* On the 
other hand, the value of .29 indicates that 
there may exist additional relations among 
the variables of the model which cannot be 
identified and estimated or there may exist 
strategic exogenous variables which have 
not been measured and whose effects there- 
fore cannot be taken into account. A second 
encouraging aspect of the estimates in Fig- 
ure 3 is that all of the estimated effects of 
the exogenous variables are positive which 
is in accord with what we anticipate on 


— Yo + B28Y8 + yoiz1 


Bs1¥1 ~ B22Y2 — Y8 


In brief, a positive correlation among the dis- 
turbances of two endogenous variables indicates 
that unmeasured variables left out of the model 
affect both endogenous variables in the same direc- 
tion. For example, in the case of y: and ys, one can 
think of variables such as “need achievement” 
which possibly could affect both yi and ys posi- 
tively, thus implying a positive correlation between 
ui and us. On the other hand, it is less theoretically 
plausible that unmeasured variables would affect 
these variables in opposite directions. 


M 


Sa 
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FIGURE 3. SCHEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF A SECORD REFORMULATION OF THE WoELFEL-HALLER MODEL FOR 
Tre FORMATION OF EDUCATICNAL AND OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS.* 





* The variables are the same as in Figure 2. 


theoretical grounds. Third, all of the esti- 
mated coefficients are reasonable in size, 
thus indicating that there are no “inflation” 
effects to account for missing relationskips. 
One possible exception is B23, which is esti- 
mated to be 0.85. This coefficient may be 
somewhat inflated to compensate for the 
lack of a direct effect from za (measured 
intelligence) to ye (academic performance). 
‘However, as noted above, it is not possible 
to allow for such a direct relationship be- 
cause of the consequent underidentification 
of the model. Finally, we note that our 
evaluation has not thus far considred 
sampling errors of the estimated parameczers. 
Rather, our emphasis has been upon sorting 
one particular structure out of the many 
possibilities, which structure produces theo- 
retically meaningful parameter estimates 
from the Woelfel-Haller data. However, 
with a sample size of 100, sampling errors 
are probably not negligible. Thus, any eval- 
uation of the values of the coefficients in 
Figure 3 must consider the possible presence 
of both measurement and sampling errors. 
In summary, with the reservations coted 
above, we tentatively accept the model of 
Figure 3 as our most plausible alternative 
of the Woelfel-Haller model. 
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6. Concluding Comments. 


In this brief essay, we have identified the 
Woelfel-Haller model of the influence of 
significant others on the formation of educa- 
tional and occupational aspirations, esti- 
mated its parameters from Woelfel and Hal- 
ler’s data by proper estimation procedures, 
and evaluated its performances vis-a-vis 
other alternative models, In the process, we 
have exhibited our estimation procedures 
in great detail, because of the unfamiliarity 
of most sociologists with the estimation of 
nonrecursive models. In general, we are led 
to reject the Woelfel-Haller specification 
(Figure 1) in favor of our alternative speci- 
fication (Figure 3). This research, in turn, 
bas three important substantive implica- 
tions. First of all, our reinterpretation uses 
a “factor” model for aspirations and expec- 
tations variables with significantly more 
success than the Woelfel-Haller specification 
which treats each variable as having causal 
significance. Thus, our results provide a 
corroboration of the “factor” interpretation 
of these variables which was introduced in 
Duncan ef al. (1968). Second, our results 
have indicated the strategic importance of 
exogenous variables in the interpretation of 
simultaneous-equation sociological models. 
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Specifically, it is impossible to identify and 
estimate additional theoretically interesting 
relationships in our reinterpretation of the 
Woelfel-Haller model without introducmg 
additional exogenous variables, Finally, it is 
worthwhile to compare the present work 
with that of Duncan eż al. (1968) on peer 
influences on aspirations. The present formu- 
lation involves “significant others” rather 
than “peers,” and ‘it allows the significant 
other variables to be influenced by the aca- 
demic performance of the student, a relation- 
ship which was not included in the previous 
model. Perhaps additional research should 
be devoted to the combination of the two 
models in order to isolate the effects on 
aspirations of significant others from those 
of peers. 

It is very fashionable these days to use 
cybernetic theoretical frameworks in sociol- 
ogy with the associated emphasis on “feed- 
back loops.” Although we are in agreement 
with the emphasis on a more sophisticated 
sociological: theory, we hasten to point out 
that this leads, in turn, to more complicated 
estimation procedures. In particular, sociolo- 
gists should learn to draw on the general 
statistical literature to estimate and test 
(recursive or nonrecursive) simultaneous- 
equation models (see, e.g., Land, 1972). 
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N their recent article Woelfel and Haller 
(1971) posed a theory for the attainment 
of education that is diagramatically pre- 

sented in Figure 1. The variables are: 

X,: Academic performance 

Xa: Measured mental ability 

X3: Educational aspirations 

X4: Occupational aspirations 

Xs: Significant others’ educational expec- 

tations 

Significant others’ occupational ex- 
pectations 

X: Father’s occupational prestige level 


If one interprets this diagram as a model 
of the path analytic type, one would say that 
it is nonrecursive since reciprocal causation 
and feedback loops are included in the 
model. However, Woelfel and Haller denied 
that they were doing a path analysis. Instead 
they inserted numbers (interpreted as 
“amount of causal influence,” p. 81) on each 
path which were obtained from a sequence 
of ordinary regression calculations. Thus, 
for example, their path from X; to X4 con- 
tained bas.g (the partial regression of Xg on 
X4 controlling for Xe), while the path from 
X4 to Xs contained bg4s. They admitted 
that “this technique does not provide an 
exactly accurate estimate of the amount of 
causal influence exerted by each variable” 
(p. 81), but used it because “No truly satis- 
factory method other than actual physical 
control of the variables has yet been devised 
for the solution of these nonrecursive 
models” (p. 81). 

In fact, procedures for estimating param- 
eters in nonrecursive models have been in 
the econometrics literature for some time 
(Goldberger, 1964). These procedures make 
use of information or assumptions about 
error terms to derive estimating equations. 
For instance, the definition of exogenous 
variables (“wholly determined outside the 
system,” p. 81) usually involves the assump- 
tion that they are uncorrelated with the error 
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terms of the endogenous variables. Gold- - 
berger (1964:294) states “. . . the endoge- 
nous/exogenous classification (of variables) 
is equivalent to the jointly dependent/pre- 
determined classification.” Alternatively, one 
may wish to assume that specific error terms 
are uncorrelated with each other. 

To illustrate these procedures, which were 
discussed in some detail by Duncan eè al. 
(1968), consider the structural equations im- 
plied by Figure 1. 

(1) Xe = ag7X7 + agi X1 + €e 

(2) Kg =agrXq + ag: X1 + 6s 

(3) Xg=ageXo + asaXg + C4 

(4) Xg=ageXs + ageX4 + Agi-X1 + €g 

(Sa) Xi = aipXs + aighXs + 812X232 + Cy 

(Sb) X, = AygXg + a12X2 + €1 

(See footnote 1.) | 


First, multiply Equation (1) by Xy and Xj, 
(6) XXe = ag7K*7 + agi X1X7 + CgXy 
XgXy = ag7XsrX7 + agi X71 + eg Xa 

Taking the expected values of these equa- 

tions (assuming variables are standardized) 


yields 
(7) Tre = aer + Agiliz + E(egX7) 
Te1 = Ag7l71 + Ag, + E(eeX1) 
The “normal equations” of ordinary least 
squares regression analysis would be 
(8) T7e= asr + Agili7 
Te, = e707 + Aer 
This system was solved by Woelfel and 
Haller to obtain their measures of causal in- 
fluence. While the assumption that E(egX7) = 
O is tenable, since Xy is truly exogenous to 
their system, there is no reason to expect 
that E(egX,) will be zero, since a path can 
be traced from eg to X; via X4 and Ks. When 
one acts as if this correlation is zero, the 
resulting parameter estimates are incon- 
sistent. 
We can, however, obtain consistent esti- 


1 These two equations are the alternatives sug- 
gested by the dashed path from Xs to Xi in 
Figure 1. 
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FIGURE 1. MODEL FOR THE FORMATION oF EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS.’ 


mates of the parameters of effect by con- 
sidering the exogenous variables of the 
system, Xa and Xz, both of which are sup- 
posed to be uncorrelated with eg. Thus, mul- 
tiplying Equation (1) by X and X3 and 
then taking expected values yields 
(9) Ter = ae7 + aexFi7 
r26 7 ae7l72 + aeilia 

With two equations and two unknowns, con- 
sistent estimates of ag7 and ag; can be cal- 
culated, The estimates are: 

&a7 — 4502 

ası = 1.3055 

A similar approach can be used for Equa- 

tions (2), (3), and (5b) since each of these 
contains two parameters. The results for 
these equations follow. 


as7 —— .3500 as; = 1.1865 
Aate =T 3943 a43 ~ 1.4715 
aig — 2.040 a12 = — .3030 


While the measures of causal influence com- 
puted by Woelfel and Haller were all posi- 
tive, several of the path coefficients estimated 
here are seen to be negative. These results 
obviously call for quite different interpreta- 


2 Woelfel and Haller designated the path from 
Xs to X, as a dashed line, indicating that it may 
be left out of the model. Our analyses cover both 
cases. 


tions of the model. The difficulty in explain- 
ing why causal effects should be negative and 
the presence of some very large standardized 
coefficients (e.g., a13 = 2.040) suggest that 
Father’s Occupational Prestige and Measured 
Mental Ability may not really be exogenous 
or that the model is misspecified in some 
other way. 

Up to this point we have followed the style 
of the Duncan et al. article quite closely. 
We now suggest how additional assumptions 
may be used to permit identification of other 
Parameters in the system. Equations (4) 
and (5a) each contains three unknown pa- 
rameters. Since there are only two exogenous 
variables in the model, however, only two 
estimating equations of the form of (9) 
above can be derived. For Equation (4) 
the two equations are obtained by multiply- 
ing through by Xr and X3 respectively, and 
taking expected values. This yields l 

(10) rg = agsls7 + Agata7 + &g1laT 
r32 ~ AgsYse + dgala2 + agiria 


A third equation can be derived if we are 
willing to make an assumption about the cor- 
relations between certain error terms. Three 
assumptions that can be used to derive such 
an equation are: 


NONRECTRSIVE SYSTEMS 


i, E(ege,) =O 
il. E (ezes) =0 
(11) iji, E (ezee) = 0 
Using (11i) to illustrate the method, we re- 
write Equation (3) as 


(12) €s = Xa ~ ag5Xy — a444 ~ 23144 
and Equation (4) as 


(13) 


Multiplying Equations (12) and (13) to- 
gether yields an expression for ez€4. 


(14) eges = (XgX4 — aggeXg Xo — augX*e) 
+ agg ( ~ XeoX + a4 XoXo + aggXg%s) 
+ aga ~ X%g + aggeXgX4 + 848 XoXo) 
+ ası ( ~ X4Xq + agg Xe Xa + ass Xa.) 


€4 = X4 — aggXg — Aag Xe 


Taking expected values and assuming (-11) 
holds, the following equation is derived: 


(15)  (ageFes + dag — Tas) = 
Ass ( —Is4 + aaetoe + Acetss) 
+ Ags ( — 1+ Agetos + asaran) 
+ As1( — T41 + A4661 + Aagts: ) 


Since estimates of agg and agg have already 
been found, this is a linear equation in the 
unknown parameters, ags, a34, and ası. Using 
Equations (10) and Equation (15), we de- 
rive the following estimates: 


(i) agg = 1.6345 
agg — — 1.2672 
231 = .2640 


Other estimates of ass, agg and ag; can be 
computed using Equations (10) with either 
(111) or (1łiii). The results with (11il: are 


(ii) aas — — 2.5416 
aga = 5.0328 
agı —— .7818 


and the results with (11iii) are 


(iii) ass — 1.6998 
Ag, — — 1.3644 
Asi — .2802 


The same procedure can be used to esti- 
mate the parameters in Equation (5a). Two 
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equations of the same form as Equation (10) . 
can be used with an equation derived by 
making any one of the following assump- 
tions: 


(16) i. E(e,e4) =0 
(16) i. E(e1es) =0 
(16) ill. E(ezeg) = 0 


The results of these computations with (16i) 
are l 


(G) as = 2.7405 


A138 = —-1.0286 
a12 =— .3594 
and with (16i) 
(ii) ain =- 1.1750 
Biz Z 3.3559 
a12 =— .2792 


and with (16iii) 
Gii) as =-1.4691 
a13 = 3.6852 
812 =—.2 732 


Discussion 
We are now faced with the problem of de- 
ciding which (if any) of the assumptions 
(11) and (16) are theoretically justifiable 
and/or statistically reasonable. We are not 
prepared to argue theoretically for one al- 
ternative or another; in fact, we doubt that 
arguments strong enough to unequivocally 
answer the question of which residual varia- 
bles should be independent of which can 
be devised. From a strictly a posteriori point 
of view, however, we notice that the esti- 
mates of the ag) under assumptions (11 i) 
and (11 iii) are very similar, and quite dif- 
ferent from the estimates based on (11 ii). 
On the basis of this finding, we prefer the 
assumption that both E(eze4) and E(egeg) 
are zero, and that E(eges) is not zero. The 
same situation arises with respect to the 
estimation of the a1;: the estimates based on ` 
assumptions (16 ii) and (16 iii) are quite 
similar; so the tenable assumption that both 
E(e;es) and E(e,eg) are zero and E(e,e2) 

is not zero seems reasonable to us. 

On the other hand, the presence of very ' 
large positive and negative coefficients (e.g., 
3.6852 and — 1.4691) once again suggests 
serious instability in the model as here de- 
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fined. Our conclusions, therefore, are two- 
‘fold. First, the appropriate analysis of the 
data and the model of Woelfel and Haller 
suggests that a substantial reinterpretation 
of the sociological phenomena must be under- 
taken if the model is to be retained, and sec- 
ond, that there are serious doubts concerning 
the tenability of the model itself, particularly 
with reference to the two supposedly exoge- 
nous variables. 
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The structural model we presented in our 
article, “Significant Others, the Self-Reflexive 
Act, and the Attitude Formation Process” 
(ASR 36:74-87), is both nonrecursive and 
underidentified. If it were only nonrecursive. 
appropriate equations could be written. But. 
with the data we presented, there appears to be 
no way to get around the problem of under- 
identification. Land and Henry and Hummon 
have presented various nonrecursive solutions; 
they try to handle the problem of underidentifi- 
cation by making a variety of assumptions 
about the data. Unfortunately, this appears 
to us to do unjustifiable violence to the theory. 

When as in the present case the number of 
' exogenous variables is insufficient to generate 
the n equations required for the m unknowns, 
identification might still be achieved if the 
values of some of the unknowns could be 


*We are grateful to Land and Henry and 
Hummon for their attempts to improve the statisti- 
cal analysis and to several others (notably Otis 
. Dudley Duncan, Arthur S. Goldberger, Robert M. 
Hansen, Edward L. Fink, James Gillham, Donald 


_ Hernandez, and T. Michael Carter) for their gen- 


erous advice and help. Any errors are our respon- 
sibility. 
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specified a priori. In the event that the values 
of several of the unknowns are empirically 
known (e.g., from previous research or due to 
experimental manipulation), all is well. But if 
this is not the case, one might still guess at the 
value of several unknowns. All the attempts at 
identifving the Woelfel-Haller model presented 
so far are guesses of this type. The only cri- 
terion for such guesses is the theory from which 
the original model sprang. Consequently, each 
such guess must be evaluated individually in 
terms of its consistency with the original 
theory. If the value specified is inconsistent 
with the theory, then it represents what is 
called “specification error,” and the solutions 
based on such a guess will be wrong. Thus, each 
such change must be individually evaluated in 
terms of the extent to which that change does 
violence to the theory underlying the original 
model. With this in mind we examine some 
of the assumptions underlying the alternative 
models proposed. 

The four models Henry and Hummon sug- 
gest as the most satisfactory of those they 
attempted all specify that some subset of the 
correlations Teseg, Teseg, Leyes, Foie, Toses, and 
Tee, are zero. The essential question is the 
extent to which such specifications are consis- 
tent with the theory on which the model is 
based. The assumption that re,,=0, for ex- 
ample, implies that there exists no single un- 
measured variable which affects both LEA and 
LOA, or further that there exist no two un- 
measured correlated variables—one of which 
affects LOA and the other LEA; or further still, 
that either LEA and LOA are perfectly mea- 
sured, or that any unmeasured components of 
those variables are uncorrelated. Because LEA 
and LOA are status-related attitudes and fun- 
damentally similar in structure, and at current 
levels of theoretical and measurement skill, it 
is unlikely that all their (unmeasured) causal 
variables are unrelated. 

Similar arguments apply to the specification 
that reses=O. Additionally, since both X, and 
X, show direct non-zero effects from X, (as 
the theory would predict), this specification 
implies that no salient residual components of 
X, (Academic Performance) remain unmea- 
sured, which is unlikely. The same line of 
argument can be applied to each specification, 
but the point (at this stage) is that each change 
of specification of a given model implies many 
assumptions, each of which must be made ex- 
plicit and evaluated in judging the desirability 
of such a change. 

Land’s initial attempts at identification of 
the Woelfel-Haller model are simpler, consist- 
ing of setting one of the theoretically predicted 
paths to zero. Land correctly shows that the 
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necessary conditions for the identification of 
the underidentified equation (Land’s equation 
1.4), which we express in notation more fa- 
miliar to sociologists: 
Xa = PaKa + PX. + PwXs + Daw W, 

can be fulfilled by setting either pu, pa, OF Dæ 
to zero. He chooses to set Da to zero. This, 
we would suggest, typifies the greatest danger 
of taking an arbitrary approach to the identifi- 
cation problem, since the specification pg=0 
indicates that the student’s academic perfor- 
mance has no direct effect on his educational 
aspirations. In the extreme case this could 
mean that a student who received consistently 
failing grades in high school might nonetheless 
still plan to attain a Ph.D. unless some influen- 
tial persons advised him this was not feasible. 
At best such a specification might be said to be 
contrary to current theory. What is worse, if it 
ig sensible to assume that the direct observation 
of academic performance by a student has no 
effect on his attitudes about himself, consis- 
tency would seem to demand that we also as- 
sume that the less immediate observation by a 
significant other of the student’s academic per- 
formance ought have no effect on his attitudes 
about the student (ie., pu=0). Thus, while 
Land’s original formulation supplies the formal 
conditions for identification, it is not a good 
representation of theory presented in our article. 
Far from being a proper estimation method, 
this is a case of serious specification error. 

Land’s final formulation exhibits similar 
problems, although in reverse. Here. academic 
performance is presumed to have a direct 
effect on the student’s “status aspirations,” but 
is not allowed to show a direct effect on the 
expectations of significant others. Stranger still, 
the student’s measured mental ability (IQ, pre- 
sumably his native academic ability) is not al- 
lowed a direct effect on the student’s academic 
performance, but it is presumed to show a 
direct effect on the expectations others hold for 
ego. How significant others are able to observe 
and take account of a student’s genetic ability, 
particularly when that ability is presumed not 
to manifest itself directly in level of perfor- 
mance, is left unexplained. These assumptions, 
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too, run counter to the theory underlying the 
Woelfel-Haller model, and it is difficult to say 
what kind of theory might suggest such a pat- 
tern. 

We now believe that there is no way to pro- 
vide an identifiable model which is consistent ` 
with the theory and which uses only the data 
we presented. This applies to all three of the 
papers: ours, Land’s, and Henry and Hummon’s. 
O. D. Duncan (personal correspondence) has 
suggested that the model might be identified by 
adding exogenous variables influencing signifi- 
cant others’ expectations (their mean socioeco- 
nomic status, for example). This would be con- 
sistent with the theory. We hope to try this in 
future research. 

Despite the foregoing, and despite the work 
of Land and Henry and Hummon, our main 
concern has always been the basic social psycho- ` 
logical theory and the measuring instruments 
appropriate to it, rather than with a particular 
structural model. A paragraph from the original 
article (Woelfel and Haller, 1971:76~77) sum- 
marizes the main position we took then and to 
which we still hold. 


“Essentially, the theory presented here is an 
information theory, with attitudes defined as an 
individual’s conception of relations to objects. 
Scructural factors influence the kinds of signifi- 
cant others to which ego is exposed and the. 
kinds of information that those significant 
others communicate to ego, and that information, 
along with what ego can observe from his own 
activities, provides the basic corpus out of 
which he sets his attitudes. That information 
is evaluated in terms of its consistency with 
Previously accumulated information (i.e. other 
related attitudes) and results in the new attitude. 
Thus, the theory delimits five critical variables: 
(1) the dependent attitude; (2) the information 
provided by significant others; (3) those ele- 
ments of phenomenal reality relevant to the 
dependent attitude which ego directly observes 
as self-reflexive activity; (4) the prior attitudes 
of the individual; (5) the individual’s position 
in the social structure. Although a hypothetical 
model of the causal ordering of these variables 
wi be presented later [in the original paper 
of course], the main emphasis of this paper 
is on the definition and measurement of these 
variables, particularly the second.” [Italics in the 
original.] 
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“THE SELF-FULFILLING PROPHECY” 
AND THE NATURE OF SOCIETY 


The self-fulfilling prophecy, as expounded by 
Merton (1957), deals with a phenomenon which, 
though well-known to social scientists, has not 
been given the attention it deserves. One rea- 
son for this, to my mind, is the way in which 
Merton has formulated that concept. He writes: 
“The Self-fulfilling prophecy is, in the beginning, 
a false definition of the situation evoking a new 
behaviour which makes the originally false 
conception come true” (p. 423). This, accord- 
ing to Merton himself, is a reformulation oz 
what he has called “The Thomas theorem” and 
formulated as, “If men define situations as 
real, they are real in their consequences” (p. 
421), 

The “Thomas theorem,” obviously, does not 
explicitly state whether or not the situations 
which men define as real are actually so. But it 
is implicit in the theorem that the situations 
to which it is applied are only those where the 
presumed definition of the situation happens 
to be actually false. In this sense, the Merton 
formulation may be regarded as only making 
explicit what was implicitly asserted by the 
“Thomas theorem.” But as far as the question 
of “evoking new behavior” which results in 
“real consequences” is concerned, there seems 
to be no difference between those definitions of 
the situations which are false and those which 
happen to be true. Merton’s restriction of his 
formulation to only those cases where the 
definition of the situation happens to be false 
seems, thus, to provide an inadequate orienta- 
tion to analysis of the subject. 

_ Merton himself has noted that such a situa- 
-tion “is not found among predictions about the 
world of Nature (except as natural phenomena 
are technologically shaped by men” (p. 129), 
but he has not tried to probe into the reasons 
for this difference between the situation con- 
cerning predictions about the world of nature 
on the one hand and the world of social reality 
on the other. Had he done so, he would have 
discovered that the differences derive primarily 
from the fact that what we think about nature 
does not affect it in any sense, except the purely 
technological one. This gives us freedom to 
form whatever hypotheses we want to make 
about nature, for we are certain that the phe- 
nomenon about which we are forming the hy- 
pothesis would remain whatever it is and shall 
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in no way be affected by what we have thought 
or postulated about it. The world of nature is 
essentially unconscious and thus impervious 
to any influence except those that are purely 
physical in nature, 

The world of men, on the other hand, con- 
stituted as it is of beings who are conscious, 
both of themselves and of others, is liable to 
be affected and influenced by factors other 
than the purely physical ones. It can become 
aware of what is thought or postulated about it, 
and this very awareness can affect or influence 
it in a certain direction. A conscious being, just 
because it is conscious, cannot remain unaffected 
or indifferent by its awareness of what is con- 
ceived or thought about it. The difference, 
therefore, between the world of nature and 
the world of social reality, or what Merton has 
called “the world of human affairs,” is rooted 
in the absence or presence of the capacity for 
self-consciousness on the part of that which 
is the object of study. 

This possibility of an object’s being affected 
by the way it is conceived, or thought to be, 
is at the heart of both the self-fulfilling and 
the suicidal + prophecies. Whether the prophecy 
is fulfilled or frustrated by the very fact of 
the prophecy’s being communicated, known and 
entertained by others, is irrelevant in the 
matter. The issue rather hinges on whether 
social reality is so essentially different from 
that which is studied in the natural sciences 
as to invalidate the postulational-deductive- 
verificational method of the natural sciences. 
Merton tends to neglect this crucial aspect 
of the phenomenon, noted by him, possibly 
because of the way in which he has approached 
and articulated the phenomenon concerned. 
He seems to assume that there is a true or false 
definition of the situation concerning social 
reality apart from what men think or believe 
about it and that it can be independently known 
or determined without a reference to this 
thought or belief. Also, that in this respect 
there is no essential difference between the 
social and the natural sciences. But reflection 
should reveal that at least to the extent that 
a situation happens to be predominantly “so- 


1 The “suicidal prophecy” is defined as a proph- 
ecy which presumably was true when made in the 
beginning but which on being made evokes a be- 
havior which turns the originally true conception 
into a falsehocd. 
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cial,” this just could not be the case.? If it is 
accepted that consciousness with all its beliefs 
and thoughts is constitutive of the social reality, 
then it seems difficult to envisage reality apart 
from and independent of all belief whatsoever. 
Merton is not one of those who deny the reality 
or effectivity of consciousness for methodologi- 
cal or ontological reasons. Otherwise, he obvi- 
ously would not be talking about “self-fulfilling” 
or “suicidal” prophecies in the social sciences. 
But tf the effective role of belief in the creation 
of social reality is accepted, the question of 
what exactly it would mean for a statement to 
be true in respect to such a reality has to be 
asked and investigated. 

Where “beliefs” or, rather, the way con- 
sciousness conceives of a situation, forms an 
integral part. of the situation itself, it is dif- 
ficult to talk of the truth about the situation 
independently of the way it is conceived to be. 
Merton’s own description of the “sociological 
parable” vacillates between the two approaches, 
which at least prima facte seem incompatible. 
He writes: “The stable financial structure of 
the bank had depended upon one set of defini- 
tions of the situation: belief in the validity of 
the interlocking system of economic promises 
men live by. Once depositors had defined the 
situation otherwise, once they questioned the 
possibility of having these promises fulfilled, 
the consequences of this unreal [italics mine] 
definition were real enough” (Merton, p. 422). 
But if one set of definitions was an essential 
constituent of the financial structure of the 
bank to such an extent that it “depended” on it, 
how can it be maintained that the structure re- 
mained the same even when the definition had 
changed? If a particular definition entered as 
a constituting element into the structure itself, 
what could possibly be meant by calling a con- 
trary definition “unreal”? A definition can only 
be considered as “true” or “false” if it is sup- 
posed to describe a situation which is inde- 
pendent of it. 

Merton may reply that by calling the defini- 
tion “unreal,” he merely meant that the actual 
financial situation of the bank was such that a 
disbelief in its ability to meet its financial 
commitments was unwarranted. After all, the 
actual situation consists of the ratio of assets 
to liabilities and the relative liquidity of the 


2 It has been objected that this would lead to 
a radical dualism between the world of nature 
and the world of thought. The difference that is 
being pointed out relates to the one between what 
is studied in the natural sciences and the one 
studied in the social sciences, a distinction signaled 
by the phenomenon described by the term “self- 
fulfilling prophecy” itself, 
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assets which one holds along with the im- 
mediate cash to meet the average demand for 
withdrawal made upon a bank during the course 
of. transactions in a day. But if all these by 
themselves are not able to save the bank from 
a financial crash without the belief in its finan- 
cial viability on the part of a large number of 
its clients, then it is misleading to define the 
financial situation apart from the belief that 
men hold in the situation. Merton wants the 
belief to be a dependent variable in the situa- 
tion, but he knows that it is not so. This, most 
probably, is the reason for his uncertainty 
about the exact significance of the paeromencn 
which he is discussing. 

The independent constitutive sale of belief 
in the structuring of such situations may be 
grasped by envisaging a possibility opposite to 
the one described by Merton. The so-called 
actual situation in the case of a bank may be 
far from what is regarded as financially ex- 
cellent. Yet, if the belief in its financial credit- 
worthiness is fairly widespread and continues 
tobe held, there is little likelihood of its going 
bankrupt. There is, therefore, no correlation 
between the actual situation and the outcome 
independent of the belief that men hold about 
the situation. The question of the “reality” or 
“unreality” of belief, to use Merton’s phrase, 
is thus quite meaningless in the situation. 

In a certain sense, it may be held that such 
is not actually the case. The so-called actual 
situation determines the outcome in 4 pre- 
eminent manner, even if it be only in the 
long run. The “unreal” definition of the situa- 
tion may lead to a rush for withdrawal of de- 
posits in the bank, but the ability of the bank to 
meet its commitments may induce. a counter- 
belief in the creditors and thus save the bank 
from the impending crash threatened by their 
“unreal” belief. Similarly, the belief in the 
financial viability of a bank when its “actual” 
financial situation is precarious may save it 
for some time, but sooner or later its inability 
to meet its commitments will be known and thus 
will precipitate the situation which the “false” - 
belief, shared by a large majority, had averted .. 
for a little while. However, “belief” in both 
these cases ceases to be constitutive of the situ- 
ation in any distinctive sense. 

Social phenomena, in fact, may be graded 
by the extent to which the belief or rather 
consciousness entertains about the situation, 
is a constitutive element in it. There can 
hardly be any social situation where belief 
does not play a significant role in constituting 
it to some extent or other. If it were not so, the 
situation, by definition, would collapse into the 
sort of situation studied in the natural sciences, 
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This may be welcome to those who do not 
want to accept any basic distinction between 
the natural and the social sciences. But then they 
would also not accept the sort of phenomena 
described by Merton as “self-fulfilling” or “sui- 
cidal” prophecies. Or, even if they were to ac- 
cept them, they could not accept the analysis 
that he has given of such situations. On the other 
hand, if belief or consciousness were to play such 
a role as to completely constitute the situation, 
we could not in any significant sense study them 
either, Between these two poles, then, would lie 
the world studied by the social sciences. It we 
use the term “Nature” to designate the pole 
untouched and unaffected by consciousness to 
the least possible extent, we might choose the 
term “the World of Pure Imagination” to desig- 
nate that where consciousness constitutes the 
essential being of what it itself entertains or 
contemplates. 

Whatever Merton’s response to the second 
pole, he cannot but accept the first, along with 
its distinction from the world studied by tke 
social sciences, since it is on that very basis 
that his analysis of the “self-fulfilling prophecy” 
is based. His analysis, however, has perhaps 
gone wrong because of his failure to raise certain 
pertinent questions. He has not, for example, 
asked himself whether the situation, in respect 
of which the present definition happens to be 
false, could itself be the creation of a past 
definition. For, if once we admit the possibility 
that any actually prevailing situation could itself 
be the result of a false definition of some situs- 
tion in the past (and the notion of self-fulfilling 
prophecy necessarily involves this), then the 
way is opened to consider the implications ai 
the fact that what is described by a true prop- 
osition in the present is the consequence of the 
fact that a “false” proposition was entertamed 
as “true” in the past. The truth of the proposi- 
tion describing the present actuality thus be- 
comes, in an essential sense, dependent upon 
the contingent fact of some “false” proposi- 
tion having been entertained as “true” in the 
past. But beliefs have consequences not because 
they are false but because they are beliefs. And 
hence the social reality that we have is the 
result of an unending chain of beliefs, both true 
and false, Therefore, the question whether my 
belief is true or false becomes irrelevant to its 
role as a determining factor in social reality. 

Merton seems to have been prevented from 
seeing this by two preconceptions, First, he 
seems to assume implicitly that “human nature” 
(whatever it may mean) by itself is necessarily 
good and that all the evil and difficulties of 
society and men are due to “false” definitions of 
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situations due to the “fears” of men? Cor- 
responding to this is his second assumption that 
“appropriate institutional and administrative 
conditions” can always do the trick and that it 
is their lack which is responsible for all the 
evil in society and man. 

Their validity aside, there seems to be a 
tendency among sociologists, whether Marxists 
or others, to subscribe to these beliefs. Merton 
contends, for example, that “the self-fulfilling 
prophecy, whereby fears are translated into 
reality, operates only in the absence of de- 
liberate institutional controls” (p. 436). Merton 
regards the contention to be of such importance 
that he has deliberately put it in italics so that 
none may miss its significance. Yet, a little re- 
flection is sufficient to show that “hopes” as 
well as “fears” may be translated into reality 
by the self-iulfilling prophecy or that deliberate 
institutional controls may not necessarily result 
in stopping the fears from being translated into 
reality. The institutional controls themselves are 
dependent for their effective functioning on 
belief-systems. Also, while deliberate institu- 
tional controls may mitigate to a certain extent 
the vagaries introduced by phenomena such as 
the self-fulfilling prophecy, they can hardly be 
eliminated completely. 

Merton’s other assumption that human nature 
is intrinsically good, unless perverted by fears 
engendered by the self-fulfilling prophecy, may 
also be challenged. He writes, “Ethnic prejudices 
do die—but slowly” (p. 436). But are all ethnic 
prejudices, prejudices only? Is there some @ 
priort necessity that ethnic differences be con- 
fined to physical characteristics only? Are cul- 
tural differences merely the result of beliefs 
entertained by others about one’s own cultural 
community? Or, would Merton confine this 
causality only to those differences which are 
regarded as obnoxious by others? It may seem a 
good ethical maxim to treat what one regards 
as obnoxious in others as the result of forces ex- 
ternal to them, but that it would be good science 
also is difficult to accept. Even ethically, while 
it may be desirable to consider the faults of 
others in that light, it would be disastrous to do 
the same in one’s own case. On the other hand, 
if cultural differences are even partially the 
result of what a particular people have believed 


3 Merton does deprecate “the notion of unchange- 
able human nature” (p. 436), but then the question 
of the truth or falsity of a belief becomes irrelevant 
to the form or the direction that we want the 
human realitv to take. Even here what confronts 
us is the choices of the past which facilitate or ob- 
struct the direction in which we wish to transform 
it in the present. 
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about themselves, then it is meaningless to call 
them “prejudices” unless one is supposed to 
have prejudices about oneself also. In that case, 
what difference would there remain between 
“prejudices” and “ideals” is dificult to imagine. 
But whether “prejudices” or “ideals,” they can 
come in conflict with each other. 

The two presuppositions seem to link with a 
still deeper one which appears to be equally im- 
plicitly assumed by Merton. He seems to hold 
that it is only false beliefs which, because they 
are false, engender evil in man and society. On 
the other hand, true beliefs, according to him, 
could not but engender that which is good. 
Why should it be necessarily so, he has 'ex- 
amined nowhere. The equation between cogni- 
tively true and morally good seems to have been 
tacitly assumed. Had he brought it into the open, 
he might have seen that the important question 
relates not so much to the truth or falsity of the 
belief concerned, but to its relation to social 
reality that it engenders through human action 
and, at a still deeper level, to the relationship 
between belief and social reality in all its forms 
and at all its levels. 

The phenomenon of the self-fulfilling proph- 
ecy, then, shorn of the limitations imposed upon 
it by Merton, is a clue to the nature of social 
reality and to its essential difference from the 
one studied in the natural sciences. Conscious- 
ness, beliefs, ideals, imaginings, prejudices, 
values—whatever term one chooses to use— 
enter essentially and constitutively into the 
being of the reality studied in the social sci- 
ences. What is conceived to be real also tends 
to become real. The act of thinking, postulating, 
conceiving, imagining, believing tends to shape 
that which is thought about, postulated, con- 
ceived, imagined or believed. The act of forming 
a hypothesis or building a model cannot, in such 
a situation, be indifferent to the possible conse- 
quences of the hypothesis or model turning into 
a reality just because somebody thought of 
postulating the hypothesis or building the model. 
The danger may be remote and far-fetched, but 
if it is possible jt has to be taken into account 
and provided for in some way or other. The im- 
plications and ramifications of this specific 
peculiarity of the phenomena studied by the 
social sciences and the challenge posed by them 
to the cognitive enterprise of man are enormous 
indeed. But before they can all be explored, 
articulated, and met with, the social scientist 
first has to become aware of and accept the 
peculiarity of the situation he finds himself in. 
The phenomenon of the self-fulfilling prophecy 
highlights the characteristic in such a focal 
manner that a reflection upon it on the part of 
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the social scientists might provide that Archi- 
medean vantage point for change which the 
social sciences so badly need today.* 

DAYA KRISHNA 
University of Rajasthan, Jaipur 
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COMMENT ON CARR’S SROLE ITEMS 


The topic of Leslie G. Carr’s (1971) article, ` 
“The Srole items and acquiescence” is of im- 
portance to consumers of data produced by 
the Srole items. His cautions concerning the 
uniform directionality of the items—an agree- 
ing response being always the anomic, rather 
than eunomic, response—are well taken; they 
point to a possible source of contamination in 
the Srole scale score. However, the data he 
presents and his handling of them, and particu- 
larly his statements about percent of variance 
explained by acquiescence, are so questionable 
that they may detract from these otherwise 
sound conclusions. 

There are an unlimited number of ways of 
rewording the original items so as to reverse 
their direction. The rewording chosen by Carr 
produces a drastic shift in the level of anomic 
scores. This can be seen from Table 1 (based 
on data in Carr’s Table 1) as the change from 
an average A-score of 4.1316 for the orginal 
wording to one of 1.1053 for the obverse word- 
ing when whites were interviewers, and from 
3.8043 to 1.8125 when blacks were interviewers. 
In itself, these shifts do not show that acquies- 
cence, ie., the wording effect, contaminates 
the A-score. A person’s score on the obverse 
items may still be within random measurement 
error of a monotonic function of his score on 
the original items. What is needed is some 
evidence to show that the relative positions of 
persons’ A-scores become mixed up, over and 
above measurement error effects, when the di- 
rection of the wording is reversed. Such a 
phenomena is difficult to exhibit by making its 
standard error small enough when disjoint sam- 


4Some of the problems connected with this 
presumed peculiarity of the social sciences have 
been tentatively explored in my books Considera- 
tions Towards a Theory of Social Change, Manak- 
tales, Bombay, 1965, and Social Philosophy—FPast 
and Future, Indian Institute of Advanced Studies, 
Simla, 1969. | 
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Table 1. Frequencies of A-scale Scores for North Carolina Negro, Low Income 
Respondents to Original and Obverse Kordings of Srole Items by Race 


of Interviewer. 





White Negro 

A-score* Original Obverse Original Obverse 

0 0 8 0 8 

1 2 5 1 13 

2 1 2 5 12 

3 5 4 12 10 

4 12 0 12 5 

5 18 0 16 0 
N 38 19 46 48 
Mean 4.1316 1.1053 3.8043 1.8125 
Variance 1.198 1.433 1.228 1.569 
Differences 3.0263 1.9918 

in Means 1.0345 


SE = 


[1.352(1/38 + 1/19 + 1/46 + 2/48)]1/2 a .405, 
t = 1.0345/.405 = 2.55 vs. t 


995 7 2.58. 


* A-score equals the number of anomic responses given in reply to the five items. 


ples of persons are used for the different word- 
‘Ings, because this lumps both person-to-person 
variability with measurement error variance. 

Carrs use of the correlations (-.79 and 
—.65) between the two pairs of columns cf 
relative frequencies is beside the point, Ji 
acquiescence had been the only explanation of 
the responses, then the two columns would 
appear as 1, 0, 0, 0, 0, O and O, 0, 0, 0, Q, 1, 
with a correlation of r=—.2, rather than -1.0 
as one might have expected. 

What the data of Table 1 do show is that 
the acquiescence effect is stronger for the white 
interviewers than for the black interviewers. 
The change in wording when administered by 
white interviewers moved the respondents from 
4.1316 to 1.1053 or about 3 A-score units, but 
when administered by black interviewers the 
change was only about 2 A-score units. Analysis 
of variance calculations from Table 1 shows 
that the difference of 1 A-score unit has a 
standard error of .405 which produces a signifi- 
cance probability for a hypothesized zero in- 
` terviewer effect of about 1%. 

The assumptions of homogeneous variances 
and normality appear to be reasonably well 
satisfied. The values of variance in Table 1 show 
a clear homogeneity of variances. The skew- 
nesses of the separate column distributions of 
Table i will be offset in the quantity 1.0345. 
There may be a little less then normal kurtosis 
because the score range is clipped, and thus the 
significance probability may go a bit larger to 
2% perhaps. The hypothetical population is, 
in this case, the random assignments of re- 


spondents to a word order and an interviewer 
plus the measurement error process, which com- 
prehends different responses from persons hav- 
ing a single true A-score, 

The presence of this difference of 1.0345 
shows that the interviewer’s status acts differ- 
ently on acquiescence than on anomie and thus 
the A-scale scores are contaminated when dif- 
ferent interviewers are used. They are shown 
to be affected precisely in the way that Lenski 
and Leggett (1960) reasoned they would be, 
in suggesting that acquiescence is “. . . a reflec- 
tion of the operation of social norms, governing 
interclass and intercaste communication in cer- 
tain social relationships. . . .” It is of interest 
to note that the white interviewers promoted 
more acquiescence effect than the black ones. 
However, the numbers of interviewers were 
so small (2 Negro and 2 white interviewers) 
that the racial characteristics, whatever they 
may be in the interview situation, could well 
be conrounded with other personality and status 
factors. 

CHARLES H. PROCTOR 

North Carolina State University 
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REACTIONS TO COMMENT 


Noell and Heydebrand (ASR 36:890-831) 
point out some “omissions” in research design, 
but their main criticism, which relates to “mis- 
taking” the problem for the solution, appears to 
indicate that they have not thoroughly under- 
stood the study. 

The purposes of the study were descripzive 
and methodological. Our intent was to examine 
changes in only one variable, administrative 
ratio, as time passed and organizational size 
varied. Several factors (Holdaway and Bow- 
ers, 1971:285-286) were postulated as possibly 
contributing to these changes. 

Examination of the numbers of staff in each 
system for each of the five years in Figures 
2 and 3 shows that reasonably uniform increases 
in size did occur over the five-year period. This 
also occurred for nearly all of the school sys- 
tems in Alberta and Saskatchewan. Obvicusly 
we would not have been prepared to draw the 


conclusion concerning cross-sectional and lengi-. 


tudinal results had this not been the case. 

For some unexplained reason, the reviewers 
perceived “surprise” in our reaction to the 
results. They felt that on the basis of the 
results—only 25% of the variance was ex- 
plained—we should have had an expectation 
prior to commencing the study that would not 
have led to this “surprise.” The hypotheses 
were drawn from prior research, and we did 
not hope for any particular result. 


E. A, Hotpaway AND T. A. BLOWERS 
The University of Alberta, Canada 
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Editor’s Note: The above statement by Hold- 
away and Blowers was scheduled to appear in 
October, 1971, alongside a comment of their work 
by Noell and Heydebrand. It was inadverzently 
omitted. 


CORRIGENDA 


We wish to note the following errors in our 
“Comment” which appeared in ASR 36:503- 
508: 

In Chart 1 the following corrected equations 
should be substituted: 


In the path estimation equations for the 
General Model: 


j 
In == Pare + Pa + Piafa 
Tus <= hls + Dis + Purs + Pula 
Tas = Palia + Pu F Paeliw ‘ 
Tie = Pitu + Daru F Pu + Pruti 
Iu = Pa + Piafa + Darn + Parlay 
Tug = Data + Pare + Pas + Pirar 
ra == 1 = Dela + Pieri F Pulu + Drala 
Is <= 1 = Pea + Pala + Dawlew 
ee ea Pola + Palas + Pala + Parl cy 


In the path estimation equations for Model 
I: 


Yn = 1 = Dufu + Dha +PAin 


In the path estimation equations for Model 
II: 


Tag = Pilis + Par + Pafu 


We wish to thank Edward Fink, Robert 
Hauser and William Eaton for pointing out 
these errors to us. The errors in the equations 
for Tis, Tus, Ya, Tu, Im and ry of the General 
Model result from improperly assuming specific 
correlations between residuals and other vari- 
ables in the model to be zero. However, these 
changes do not affect our basic argument that 
the system is underidentified. 

Also, on page 503, second column, second line 
from the bottom, the semicolon following SES 
should be replaced by a hyphen. On page 505, 
second column, line twelve from the top, the 
word “in” should be replaced by “on.” 


Duane F. ALWIN 
CHARLES W. MUELLER 


The University of Wisconsin 
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Values in Human Society: The Contributions of 
Pittrim A. Sorokin to Sociology, by F. R. 
CowELL. Boston, Mass.: Porter Sargent Pub- 
lisher, 1970. 480 pp. $8.95. 


WittiAM M. DOBRINER 
Lafayette College 


Sorokin left close to forty books and several 
hundred essays, articles, and editorials at the 
time of his death three years ago. However, it is 
the sociological significance of the four volumes 
of Social and Cultural Dynamics, published bz- 
tween 1937 and 1941, that serve as the nexus of 
Cowell’s analysis of Sorokin’s contributions to 
social scientific thought. Cowell is not a so- 
ciologist, and his major published works are 
primarily centered.on ancient Rome. He is, 
nevertheless, an unusually perceptive scholar 
who appropriately exhibits a sense of history 
and philosophy as well as of sociology as ke 
approaches the central thrust of Sorokin’s argu- 
ment. 

The first three chapters are biographic, deal- 
ing with Sorokin’s difficult childhood in Russia 
in the 1890’s, his escape after the Revolution, 
and his eventual arrival at Harvard in 1930. 
Chapter IV (“Methodology and Social and Cu- 
tural Dynamics”) establishes the general per- 
spective through which the subsequent chapters 
are to be presented. Cowell argues that sociology 
(up to Sorokin) was largely an exercise in 
theoretic and empirical nit-picking. Terms, h* 
suggests, such as “integrative function,” “roles,” 
“action,” “small groups,” and “Gesellschaft,” arz 
essentially ideographic descriptions (“bogus 
coinage”) which have led sociologists away 
from the essential mandate of all science—a 
general theory which subsumes and interrelates 
ali relevant data. Sociology desperately needed 
a Newton or Darwin, and Cowell suggests tha: 
Sorokin’s accomplishment in Social and Cul- 
tural Dynamics was essentially at this level, 

The general theory that sociology had been 
looking for rests finally upon a theory of value 
-~—because that which has “value” is the fina! 
determinant, the ultimate referent in any 
human action. Hence, in Sorokin’s terms, a 
“logico-meaningful” cultural supersystem sur- 
rounds and gives form, meaning, and ultimate 
vitality to the structure of social relationships. 
It is at this juncture that Cowell’s major theme 
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is brought to the fore (Chapter V, “Values in 
Social Theory”). 

Sorokin felt that the critical value orientation 
of a society is revealed systematically in its 
essential components—art, law, philosophy, 
morality, beliefs, family structure, architecture, 
religion, time sense, logic, science, sculpture and 
the like. Through an exhaustive empirical analy- 
sis of the historical record of Western civiliza- 
tion, he eventually concluded that cultural super- 
systems approach reality in two distinct ways: 
the z:deatzona}l and the sensate, 

An ideational value system views reality as 
eternal, transcendental, and spiritual. Progress is 
achieved through personal self-control; man’s 
psychic qualities are viewed as altuistic rather 
than physical, erotic, or sensual. “Truth” is 
essentially mystical and may be arrived at by 
intuition. Morality is ultimate and unchanging. 
Sensate culture, on the other hand, emphasizes 
the senses; man and society are viewed as m 
the process of “becoming.” Science becomes the 
predominant orientation to knowledge. Values 
are “relative,” and “self-expression” becomes a 
prevailing goal and personal value. Medieval 
society from the fifth to thirteenth centuries 
illustrates the rise to ideational culture, while 
twentieth century, western-industrial society ex- 
emplifies sensate culture in its dying and decay- 
ing form. Somewhere between these two polar 
value systems Sorokin found a third form which 
shares qualities of both sensate and ideational 
orientations—the idealistic. Thus, Greek cul- 
ture of the fifth century B.C. witnessed a des- 
cending curve of ideational values linked to a 
rising thrust of sensate expression—-hence the 
period’s fusion of both visual (sensate) and 
ideational art. 

Cowell sets out to synthesize and abstract the 
central core of Sorokin’s theory of value, his- 
tory, and change, and to present Sorokin as the 
premier sociologist of all time. I feel he is suc- 
cessful in the former but not in the latter. It 
may be that, in the test of time and intellectual 
history, Sorokin may emerge as the giant of our 
times; but this book fails to make the case. In- 
deed, the “sociology” of the matter receives rela- 
tively little systematic treatment after the main 
chapters treating the substance of Sorokin’s 
argument. On the other hand, Cowell spends a 
good deal of space on Sorokin’s contributions to 
the philosophy of history; however, those who 
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labored formally within sociology—e.g., Toen- 
nies, Weber, Durkheim—teceive but cursory 
attention. In view of the subtitle, The Contribu- 
trons of Pitirim A. Sorokin to Sociology, it is 
rather strange that there is no systematic con- 
frontation with socsological criticisms of 
Sorokin’s system. 

The final chapter, “Sociology in Sorokin’s 
Time,” does come to grips with some of the 
issues and sociological figures of the past twenty 
years. However, the themes here seem oddly 
dated and could easily have been written a 
decade ago. Only Mills appears to be taken into 
serious account, and then he is largely chided 
for being too little and too late in comparison 
with Sorokin. Furthermore, the contemporary 
“value” issue which so critically divides social 
theory today never emerges. Neither, for that 
matter, does the issue which the functionalists 
posed—social structure and system as reality. 
Indeed, Cowell seems to have no sense of the 
modern functionalist argument that society, 
social systems may be viewed as st generis, 
autonomous realities, quite independent of the 
human actors who unconsciously serve system 
goals and functions. In addition, there is a tacit, 
a priori assumption that values are the ultimate 
referents of social scientific analysis, and that 
the final constructions of Sorokin’s system, 
ideational-sensate cultural supersystems, are vir- 
tually the end of the intellectual line. Sorokin’s 
terms seem to become for Cowell irreducible 
realities of the human condition. Then, too, 
Cowell never engages the ‘““Marx-Weber” debate 
regarding the extent to which social structures 
and influence the value systems affect each 
other. 

To the extent that Sorokin is presented as 
Sorokin, Cowell’s book is rewarding. It is a 
literate, useful, capable summary of his work. 
That Sorokin established a general theory for 
sociology on the level of what Newton did for 
physics and Darwin for biology seems highly 
doubtful. But the agonies of sociology and our 
time were so central to Sorokin’s concern that 
it seems very likely that he will be read with 
increasing interest over the next few years. 


Max Weber, edited by DENNIS Wronc. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970. 214 
pp. Clothbound, $5.95. Paperbound (Spec- 
trum), $2.45. 


JOHN JAMES 
Portland State University 


This volume should stimulate even more in- 
terest in putting Weber’s ideas in a proper per- 
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spective and in assessing them in terms of the 
requirements of a general theory of society— 
comprehensiveness, universality, and validity. 

A theory can either be an explanation of so- 
ciety, in which case its significance is essentially 
ex post facto; or it can. provide the basis for 
rationally controlled action, in which case it has 
predictive validity. Marx argued that, while 
previous theories merely explained change, his 
theory provided a guide to rational action in 
terms of the Jaws of necessity as these apply to 
social life. A most significant consequence of 
Marx’s work has been to create a paradox; 
scientifically minded scholars purport to seek 
Invariance and necessity in social phenomena; 
but when, as in Marx’s case, scientific validity is 
claimed for a theory, than a not-uncommon 
response is to look for a way to escape the 
embrace of the laws of necessity and to take 
refuge in subjectivity, in value explanations of 
human behavior, in freedom not encumbered by 
necessity. One has to consider seriously as he 
reads this book whether Weber and his sup- 
porters fall in this group. 

Wrong’s book includes a long Introduction 
(76 pages, about a third of the volume) and 
eleven essays by well-known students of Weber, 
i.e., Raymond Aron, Talcott Parsons, Benjamin 
Nelson, Karl Leowith, Herbert Luethy, Carlo 
Antoni, Reinhard Bendix, Wolfgang Mommsen, 
Guenther Roth, and Peter Blau (two essays). 
There is a short selected bibliography and a 
brief biographical sketch of each contributor. 
The book suffers from the lack of an index. 
Since the selections have been previously pub- 
lished, the originality of the book consists pri- 
marily in Wrong’s introductory essay and in his 
selection of articles. 

With numerous critical comments on the se- 
lected papers, Wrong reviews Weber’s ideas on 
sociological method, general sociology, rationali- 
zation and the sociology of religion, bureau- 
cracy, and political sociology, and offers an es- 
timate of Weber the man and his impact. His 
Introduction stands as an incisive, reflective 
piece of scholarship that adds to the significant 
literature on Weber. Regarding Weber’s politi- 
cal sociology, Wrong notes that many of us 
were first introduced to Weber through. Talcott 
Parsons, “whose primary theoretical concerns 
were with the conditions promoting consensus 
and stability in society rather than with con- 
flict and change.” This put a one-sided emphasis 
on authority, or legitimated power with its array 
of rationalizations of every kind and descrip- 
tion. The consequence of invoking value-in- 


tended meaning as an explanation of behavior : 


rather than looking to objective sources in an 
effort to find laws of necessity has been to give a 
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distorted picture of the real social world. In a 
word, “to provide an ‘intelligible’ or ‘meaning- 
ful’ explanation of an action is at most to 
satisfy criteria of plausibility rather than cf em- 
pirically unified truth.” That Weber’s palitical 
sociology “centers on the counterconcepts .. . 
of force and legitimacy” should alert one to the 
fact that force and coercion do exist in scciety, 
that they are not a figment of the imagination. 
But in accounting for the use of coercive mea- 
sures “Parsons and his followers have invoked 
Weber in support of the view that effective 
power is always legitimate and ultimately de- 
rived from the consent of the governed.” The 
consequence is to restrict the protestor to a 
pacific mode of protest, limiting the exercise 
of force to those who already hold power. 

However, it should not be overlooked nor 
minimized, that Weber “never wrote the ckapter 
on revolutions intended for Economy and So- 
ciety, and the lack of any theory of revolution 
is perhaps the most notable deficiency of his 
_ political sociology.” Moreover, “Weber was a 
nationalist who wished Germany to be a great 
power; he favored democracy not as an ultimete 
value but because he thought it the system of 
government most likely to produce great mess 
‘leaders, and, as has recently been thoroughly 
documented, his ideals of heroic individualism 
owed much to Nietzsche. Understandably, 
German intellectuals cannot be expected to 
overlook the possible affinities between these 
beliefs and the words and deeds of the Nazis.” 
Interpretations of Weber’s thought by Amez- 
can sociologists did not prepare us to see in 
Weber possible support for fascism. Indeed, it 
may be said in passing that American sociology 
has done comparatively little to develop a com- 
‘prehensive theory of right-wing totalitarianism 
and has, through its emphasis on the concepts 
of value and legitimation, created a sense of 
passivity with respect to right-wing behavicr. 

This book will carry its weight and more. 
Craduate students, in particular, should be 
most grateful for a ready summary of the work 
of a scholar whom Wrong characterizes as “the 
last universal genius of the social sciences.” 


On Community, Society and Power: Selected 
Writings, by Ropert M. MacIver. Edited 
. by Leon Bramson. Chicago, II.: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1970. 319 pp. 
$13.50. 


ÂNTHONY M. ORUM 
University of Illinois at Urbana 


This book includes a number of MaclIver's 
writings on such topics as community, war, and 
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methods in the social sciences, The editor pro- 
vides an Introduction outlining MacIver’s main 
intellectual and social concerns and providing a 
biographical perspective on the origins of these 
interests. On the whole, the task of editing 
seems to have been done carefully and intelli- 
gently. Praise is also due the publisher for 
having produced such an uncommonly well- 
made book. 

Yet, the book is not without its drawbacks, 
the most noteworthy being the extreme length 
and tedium of the first section. Over 70 pages, 
or about one-quarter of the book, are devoted 
to Maclver’s analysis of associations, commu- 
nity, society, and state. Despite the high regard 
for MaclIver’s conception and definition of com- 
munity, his discussion is at times obscure and 
tedious. The blame probably is to be shared 
by author and editor alike, the former for the 
prose and the latter for including so much of it. 

Maclver himself admitted to a frequent lack 
of enthusiasm and insight about sociological 
matters. He recently wrote that, “My own books 
in sociology did not give me anything like the 
degree of satisfaction I got from my books in 
political science. . . . I was generally out of 
lne with the prevailing notions and doctrines 
of American sociology” (pp. 12-13). Many of 
the selections in this volume surely attest to the 
truth of this observation. Like his discussions 
of society and associations, his analyses of other 
social phenomena are equally devoid of yigorous 
thinking and crisp prose. Nevertheless, Mac- 
Iver’s discussion of political matters—e.g., the 
nature of democracy, the role of political par- 
ties, the military—is illuminating and prophetic 
almost to the same degree as his writing about 
purely social concepts is obscure. For instance, 
in The Web of Government, published in 1947, 
he writes: 


When historians tell us that causes of a par- 
ticuler war were such and such we still do not 
know why the “causes” caused the war. They 
might have existed without causing the war... 
The institution of war .. . develops interests 


and ideologies favorable to war making... War 
becomes a profession like any other. ... The 
military . . . deem themselves superior to the 


civilian categories. ... Together (with powerful 
econcmic groups) they work to indoctrinate the 
whole people in an ideology favorable to war- 
making. When we list the “causes” of war we 
tend to ignore these things (pp. 159~160). 


Maclver’s writings about other matters reveal 
that he was indeed out of touch with con- 
temporary sociological interests and research. 
Although deeply concerned with racial discrimi- 
nation as well as other social problems in the 
United States, MacIver demonstrated a certain 
lack of knowledge about the subject. Nearly 
twenty years after Bogardus had done his first 
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studies with his social distance scale, Mac- 
Iver could still remark that “It would be im- 
teresting to . . . investigate, for example, 
whether even the relative degrees of prejudice 
entertained against different groups may not, in 
part at least, express the measure in which these 
other groups are conceived to be a threat or 
impediment to our own, either as being cul- 
turally alien or as being detrimental to eur 
status or our economic interest” (p. 207). In 
contrast, however, MaclIver’s writings on social 
causation and methodology are among the most 
lucid and still pertinent of the selections in- 
cluded. 


Although MaclIver’s writings on sociolog-cal 


matters frequently seem naive at best and cut- 
dated at worst, his insightful analyses of the 
interrelations between polity and society, in- 
formed by his abiding humanitarian concern 
for the individual and for democracy, should be 
read by anyone interested in contemporary so- 
ciety and in carrying on the sociological tradi- 
tion, 


Willard W. Waler on the Family, Educa&on, 
and War: Selected Writings, edited by 
WILLIAM F. GOODE, FRANK F. FURSTENBURG, 
JR., and Larry R. MITCHELL. Chicago, II.: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1970. 359 
pp. $12.50. 


CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
Harvard University 


Willard Waller (1899-1945), the son cf a 
high school superintendent, was reared in small 
towns in northern Illinois. He studied socio.ogy 
at the University of Illinois under E. C. Hayes 
and then became a high school teacher himself. 
In 1923 he started graduate work in socio.ogy 
at the University of Chicago under Ellsworth 
Faris, Robert E. Park, and Ernest Burgess. I 
first became acquainted with him that year ina 
class under Faris, where we were divided into 
groups to write analyses of concepts. Faris put 
me in charge of one group dealing with the zon- 
cept of unrest. I recognized Waller’s outstand- 
ing ability and made him my assistant. The 
others did not matter. After he finished a 
master’s degree (1926) under Faris, he secured 
a job as teaching assistant at the University of 
Pennsylvania, which supported him until h2 re- 
ceived his Ph.D. in 1929. His first independent 
academic position was at the Universitr of 
Nebraska, where he remained two years. He 
then moved to Pennsylvania State where he 
stayed six years. In 1937 he went om to 
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Columbia University, where he remained until 
his untimely death in 1945. 

Waller’s main writings concern sociologies of 
the family, of teaching, and of war. The book is 
printed in the Heritage of Sociology series edited 
by Morris Janowitz of the University of Chi- 
cago, and represents in part, in my opinion, at 
least a subconscious answer by the midwestern 
group to the claims emanating mainly from 
Harvard and Columbia that sociology as an or- 
ganized academic discipline arose very recently - 
and around those institutions. (The manuscript 
was rejected by a press at Columbia Univer- 
sity.) Waller’s writings stemmed from an orga- 
nized scientific sociology with an adequate 
methodology which may be supplemented but 
not displaced by other approaches. If we give 
Comte his due credits, sociology started as an 
“Involved” science shortly after the 18th century 
“enlightenment.” In the 19th century it soon 
became obsessed with “natural laws” of social 
change and evolution, leaving most involvement 
to the Marxians. The sociologists at Chicago, 
along with Gestalt psychologists and mental in- 
teractionists—such as Cooley of Michigan, be- 
gan to move back toward involvement. When 
the eastern group arrived on the scene later, 
they revived the noninvolvement pose with a 
movement operating under the name of “func- 
tionalism.”” But Waller looked upon sociology as 
an opportunity and a duty to study the real 
world, particularly that part he knew best, 
family life, teaching and war. He became a 
teacher who was so idolized by his students that 
they even began to dress and act like Waller. 

Naturally, he stirred a great deal of antagon- 
ism from members of the establishments. This 
became very strong after he accepted a position 
at Columbia. That situation wore him down and, 
in my opinion, was chiefly responsible for his 
early death. When I first heard that this book 
was being written, I doubted if it were possible, 
since many persons involved are still living. 
However, the authors have done a good job, 
concentrating mostly on his excellent prose and 
his very fine explanations of methodology in . 
sociology. Every young sociologist should read 
it. The older ones are hopeless. Possibly later 
the whole story of Waller may be told. 


A Sociology of Sociology, by RoBert W. FRED- 
RICHS. New York: The Free Press, 1970. 
429 pp. $11.95. 


Kurt H. WoLrr 
Brandeis University 


Since to do sociology is to interfere with what 
one studies (Seeley’s “social science is social 
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action” theorem, which Friedrichs makes use 
of), the impact of sociology on mankind is 
intrinsic to sociology. What we, quite partic- 
ularly as sociologists, must explore and try to 
control is the nature of this impact. This is one 
meaning of the kind of sociology which Fried- 
richs advocates and which Gouldner calls “re- 
flexive sociology.” Indeed, both authors not orly 
advocate such a self-ccnscious sociology, kut 
diagnose it as developing. Being thus rhetorical 
(in the ancient, honorable sense of marshaling 
evidence to persuade out of human passion— 
in both cases more the passion of anguish than 
that of joy), they exemplify Seeley’s theorem: 
the part of mankind called sociology changes as 
it is being studied. 

Kuhn’s The Structure of Scientific Revolu- 
sons, though serving “as port of embarkation 
for the voyage” (p. 323, gets modified in the 
course of it. Most importantly, Kuhn’s para- 
digms, which only deal with the subject matter 
of science, need supplementing, at least in social 
science, by paradigms of the scientist’s, sp2- 
cifically the sociologist’s, self-images. The two 
dominant paradigms of sociology are system ard 
conflict, of the sociologist, priest and prophet. 
The sociologist as priest in concerned “with the 
effort to bring man into touch with an image 
of the ‘real’ through the mediation of the com- 
munity’s tradition in symbol and ritual” (p. 67), 
while the sociologist as prophet is concerned 
with criticizing his society. The sociologist in the 
priestly mode is rooted “in a preferential re- 
sponse to the intersubjective”; the sociologist 
in the prophetic mode excels “in a sensitivity 
to the intrasubjective” (p. 327). Sociology be- 
gan in the prophetic mode (e.g.; the late Comte, 
early Marx), turned priestly with the passion 
for freedom from value judgments under “The 
Cloak of Neutrality” (Chapter 4), but for some 
time now has shown a “Recovery of the Pra- 
phetic Mode (Chapter 6), prodded by “profes- 
sional uneasiness” (pp. 114-118) and “second 
thoughts on a value-free sociology” (pp. 128- 
134), 

In a number of chapters on “Science: Dilem- 
mas of Choice” (7), “The Commitments of 
Social Research” (8), and “The Presumptive 
Faith of Science” (9), Friedrichs argues that 
neither pair of paradigms—priest-system, pro- 
phet-conflict—is adequate as a conception and 
practice of sociology. He is more worried, how- 
ever, by the priest-system syndrome, for he 
devotes a chapter to its image of man (“Socio- 


`- logical Man as Natural Man”), but not to that 


of the other configuration. In the preceding 
chapter he had explicated (“reified”) the postu- 
lates of priestly sociology. They turned out tz 
be “ ‘efficient prediction’ ” as its “focal ‘com- 
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mitment’ ” (efficient for whom and what and 
by what criterion?), which is supported by 
“three assumptions or presuppositions”: “The 
intersubjective (or ‘empirical’), the recurrent 
(or ‘nomothetic’), and the relational (or ‘syste- 
matic’)” (p. 221). Now he shows that “socio- 
logical man” is the “means and object of con- 
trol” (p. 255) of “1984.” In Chapter 11, “The 
Marxist Analogue,” he presents problems arising 
in the Marxist tradition paralleling those in 
what Gouldner in a similar comparison refers 
to as “Academic Sociology.” 

What, then, is “The Calling of Sociology” 
(Chapter 12, the last)? Friedrichs considers 
both “system” and “conflict” “necessary ele- 
ments in a larger dialectical gestalt” (p. 297). 
The nature of this gestalt is suggested by con- 
frontation with the problem of “how to commit 
ourselves to an enterprise that must screen out 
the existential and yet claim it as a fundamental 
referent” (p. 298)—which looks like the Weber- 
Schutz problem of how to ground objective 
analysis of the subjective theoretically—and 
by the claim that sociology is “uniquely 
equipped” to extend “the domain of man’s ac- 
countability,” thus to enlarge “his responsi- 
bility” (p. 316). At the very end of the book 
the gestalt emerges as dialogue (between the 
priestly and the prophetic mode, between the 
intersubjective and the intrasubjective): even- 
tually “the sociologist would be witness to the 
profoundly social dialogue that is man” (p. 328, 
the last sentence of the book). 

I do not understand why Friedrichs fails to 
define unambiguously his crucial concepts—~ 
“system,” “conflict,” “priestly mode,” “prophe- 
tic mode,” even “paradigm,” and others—and 
above all to indicate whether they are ideal- 
typical or descriptive. If the former, much 
sharper analysis is needed; if the latter, factual 
claims (concerning the dominance of one or the 
other mode, the change in paradigm, etc.) are, 
at least, hard to assess. It also is not clear on 
what grounds Friedrichs chooses factors making 
for change from within rather than from with- 
out sociology. One example: might one not ex- 
plore a possible connection between the “object- 
ification” of “sociological man” and that of indi- 
viduals in society? Friedrichs deals only with the 
first (cf. especially pp. 234-236). But far more 
important than these and other weaknesses of 
the book is the fact that it is symptomatic of 
change in sociology. Like several similar books, 
it is bound also to contribute toward such 
change, which appears to consist in, among other 
things, increasing self-awareness and self-criti- 
calness on the part of growing numbers of soci- 
ologists. 

The pleasure of reading this volume is in- 
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creased by numerous fine observations and en- 
gaging turns of phrase. The book suffers from 
perhaps more than the standard number of mis- 
prints and ‘similar inaccuracies. It gains from 
Norman Birnbaum’s Foreword, which knowl- 
edgeably sketches “its international context” 
(p. x). 


Data Bases, Computers, and the Social Sciences, 
by RatrH L. Bisco, New York: Wiley-Inter- 
science, 1970, 291 pp. $12.50. 


Rosert K. LEIK 
University of Washington 


This volume, which grew out of papers pre- 
sented at the Fourth Annual Conference of the 
Council of Social Science Data Archives (1967), 
provides a broad view of the current state of 
data archive development and the tremendous 
potential of well-designed archives. That the lat- 
ter is really an exciting prospect is most evident 
in Bisco’s “Introduction” and “Summing Up” 
and in Deutsch’s “The Impact of Complex Data 
Bases on the Social Sciences.” 

. Parts II and III concern various plans and 
some existing work, containing two chapters on 
federal archive activities and two chapters on 
large non-federal projects. It is easy, when read- 
ing about a proposed Federal Statistical Data 
Center (Bowman), to feel the apprehensions 
which Rothman calls “a number of irrelevant, 
contaminating and none-the-less compelling is- 
sues that tend to muddy the waters.” The whole 
question of personal privacy and the threat of 
Big Brother is obviously of great concern to sev- 
eral authors. The enormous possibilities for im- 
portant social and social-science advancement 
offered by such a data center need not mean 
destruction of privacy if extensive and inviolate 
safegaurds are built into the system, such as 
those indicated by Bowman and Rothman. Geige 
and Watts recommend microaggregation of data 
as a feasible way of protecting individual pri- 
vacy, indicating ways in which flexibility in 
aggregating procedures could be built into the 
system and outlining the extent of efficiency loss 
which aggregation implies for regression analy- 
sis. 

The various current federal systems are dis- 
cussed by Lowry. Aspects of the Bay Area re- 
gional transportation study (1% million data 
cards) are presented by Miller and Roberts, and 
of the Wisconsin Assests and Incomes Studies 
Archive (150,000 tax records, etc.) by Bauman, 
David, and Miller. These three chapters indi- 
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cate the fantastic scope and complexity of the 
type of work now being done. 

The fourth part of the book is on data man- 

agement. Castleman reports on an interactive 
system developed at Bolt Beranek and Newman, 
and Braddock discusses the Informatics Mark 
IV system, frow Informatics, Inc. Both develop- 
ers are commercial organizations and, comments 
Bisco, “there is a secondary message in that.” 
Both systems are designed for easy use by 
those who have neither time nor inclination to 
be computer specialists, and both apparently 
have had notable success. These chapters, along 
with Part V on missing data problems (chapters 
by Miller and by Elashoff and Elashoff) and 
Part VI on data linkage problems (three chap- 
ters: Fay, Horwood and Steinberg), provide the 
most specific and “nitty gritty” sections of the 
book. Yet one need not be a programmer to 
understand the discussions. 
- The biggest problem with the book is that 
it addresses the non-technical reader on highly 
technical matters, resulting often in somewhat 
vague and repetitious generalities about a terri- 
bly complicated and potentially fascinating field. 
But some useful concreteness is provided- by 
many examples and illustrations. 

On the strongly favorable side, these papers 
make it clear that unprecedented strides in stor- 
age and use of research materials are in the 
offering. Social scientists should eventually be 
able, with very little training in the “on-line 
intellectual community” (Bisco’s quote of Over- 
hage), to store, edit, call upon, and analyze data, . 
and then draft basic reports—all from a “com- 
bination television-and-typewriter console.” With 
interrelated, cataloged archives available, that 
console will be able to search literature and draw 
on publicly available data at a wide variety of 
remote storage locations. This means almost un- 
imaginable gains from the viewpoint of the av- 
erage social scientist. If it all can be brought 
about, then maybe we can afford to overlook 
linguistic abominations such as “inputted data.” 


The Participant Observer: Encounters with 
Social Reality, edited by GLENN JAcoss. New 
York: George Braziller, 1970. 302 pp. Cloth- 
bound, $7.95. Paperbound, $3.95. 


Jack Haas 
Southern [Winois University at Edwardsville 


This collection of participant observation 
studies is intended to provide “a diversified sam- 
ple of the world of the ordinary.” The editor 
accomplishes his objective, for the selections 
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are widely diverse. Unfortunately, some are also 
= much too ordinary. Yet, this is the kind of 
book that many interested in qualitative re- 
search have long-awaited. The difficulty of read- 
‘ily collecting and making available quality ob- 
servation studies offering both rich data and 
insightful analyses is very serious. Jacobs is to 
be applauded for taking a step in the right di- 
rection. 

The selections are organized under three ma- 
jor headings: “Social Problems Inside Out’; 
“The Pursuit of Leisure”; and “Careers Straight 
and Otherwise.” The criteria used to determine 
where each study should be located are unclear; 
Jacobs’ own study (“Life in the Colonies: Wel- 
fare Workers and Clients”), for example, is in- 
cluded in the section on “Careers Straight and 
Otherwise” even though it has nothing to do 
with the. concept career. 

This picayune criticism underlies a more 
serious problem. The book lacks coherence: 
there is no organizing theme, and no attempt to 
. relate, compare, contrast, or summarize the se- 
lections, Reading this hodgepodge is much like 
reading a book of short stories. Worse yet, some 
of the offerings are frankly not worth reading. 
There are a number of selections which are 
worth reading. Alfred McClung Lee has written 
an excellent introductory essay “On Context and 
Relevance.” If Jacobs had taken seriously his 
teacher and friend’s message about the impor- 
tance of studying social life in its contexts and 
doing work of some relevance, this would un- 
doubtedly be a better book. Other selections 
of note include Liebow’s “A Field Experience 
in Retrospect,” Polsky’s “The Hustler,” Cavan’s 
“The Home Territory Bar,” and Horton’s “Time 
and Cool People.” 

The other studies range in quality from ac- 
ceptable (Cartey, “How Black Enterprisers Do 
Their Thing: An Odyssey Through Ghetto Cap- 
italism”) to mediocre (Huesler, “The Gilded 
Asylum” and Ford, “Birth of a Mini-Move- 
ment: A Tenants’ Grievance Committee”). It 
is no coincidence that the poorer offerings share 
the same characteristics: They are sterile of 
data, some using no anecdotal material to sup- 
port a thesis or bring the participants to life, 
or attempting to force their data into another 
conceptual model, e.g. Ford’s study attempts to 
relate his observations to Blumer’s stages of a 
social movement and Hutters “Summertime 
Servants: The Schlockhaus Waiter” relies heav- 

ily upon Goffman’s dramaturgical analogy. 

' In brief, the book contains several selections 
that give insightful views of the everyday lives, 
activities, and life styles of the participants, and 


‘others that combine a rare blend of sensitive 
data collection and sophisticated conceptualiza- 
tion. The book is marred, however, by an ex- 
cess of studies that fail to provide the rich 
contextual data and relevance, sociological or 
otherwise, for which Lee’s essay so poignantly 
argues. 


Social Research and Social Policy, by Howarp 
E. FREEMAN and CLARENCE C. SHERWOOD. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970. 
159 pp. Clothbound, $5.95. Paperbound, 
$2.50. 


ROBERT P. ALTHAUSER 
Princeton University 


During two recent, demoralizing years of re- 
search consulting, I became facetiously con- 
vinced that only a novel could do justice to the 
absurd problems peculiar to “social policy” or 
“evaluation” research. After reading this book, 
I am much less facetious. 

There is a very great overlap between the 
general area of research methods and research- 
ers’ behavior and such sub-areas as “evaluation 
research.” Methodology introductions and texts 
abound. Is there, then, sufficient cause for yet 
another methodology book? A different audi- 
ence, mayber The authors are aiming for a 
“broad audience,” including “both graduate and 
undergraduate students in the social sciences,” 
students, “researchers and practitioners in the 
health, education and welfare fields.” It is a 
book for that audience, all right, but to no 
avail. It is too often insubstantial, dull, and 
at times in error. 

In Chapter 1 (“The Social Policy Perspec- 
tive”) we learn about the three basic tasks of 
policy making: planning (setting goals, assessing 
existing conditions); program development and 
implementation (developing an “impact model,” 
selecting a “target population”); and evaluation 
(assessing the execution of a program; mea- 
suring its impact). There is a chapter on each 
of these three, following a second chapter on 
policy research present and past (e.g., the West- 
ern Electric and American Soldier studies) and 
a long example (at last!), which is disappoint- 
ingly vague and hypothetical, of social policy 
research. 

Chapter 3 on “Planning” is typical of the 
book’s discontinuous meanderings from subtitle, 
to subtitle, with such topics as “choosing rele- 
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vant measures,” the degree of aggregation in 
data, social indicators, and incidence vs. preva- 
lence measures. 

Chapter 4 on “Program Development” is 
made interesting by a distinction between -he 
three elements of an “impact model” which, -we 
are told, is too often missing in evaluation re- 
search. There is the “causal hypothesis” (eg., 
the greater is individuals’ participation in com- 
munity organizations, the less suicide); the 
“interventionist hypothesis” (a program pro- 
moting knowledge of community organizations 
does increase participation); and an “action 
hypothesis” (increased participation resul-ing 
from a program of intervention really mekes 
for less suicide). 

Chapter 5 discusses the previously noted sub- 
headings under “evaluation” with more detail 
and less meandering than usual. But with Chap- 
ters 6 and 7 devoted to data collection and data 
analysis, respectively, we return to snapshot 
treatments of such topics as “types of data col- 
lection” (experiments, surveys, etc.), matching, 
causal analysis, covariance, and even path araly- 
sis. Here even brevity does not save the autiors 
from inadequate treatments of, for example, 
internal and especially external validity of find- 
ings (e.g., sampling problems are not quite the 
“essential” source of external invalidity, as a 
familiarity with, much less a badly needed zita- 
tion of, Campbell and Stanley would make ckar) 
or of path analysis (where path estimates, model 
testing and dummy variables are blurrec to- 
gether). Three paragraphs on “the interaction 
approach” (as opposed to the “test-variable 
approach”) reflect a rare confusion of int2rac- 
tion with partialling zero-order associations. 

The final chapter (“The Dynamics of the 
Social Research Task”) concerns admincstra- 
tion, support for research, and ethics. It begins 
with a spectacular typo in the first sentence: 
part or all of a line is missing. 

What the methodology of “evaluation? re- 
search should attempt, I think, is either a d&cent 
job of theoretical methodology (confronting, 
for example, the power relations between gov- 
emmental policy makers, action-orientec bu- 
reaucrats, and researchers) or much more in the 
way of case studies of actual “social policy” 
research experience to put flesh on bare-boned 
truisms. Question: is it not the usually large 
size and the layered, bureaucratic structures 
of governmental or private organizations Imple- 
menting social policy, rather than the ‘social 
policy” content of applied research, that gener- 
ates typical differences between “evaluation re- 
search” and ordinary “academic” research? 


Social Problems and Social Policy, edited by 
DEBORAH I. OFFENBACHER and CANSTANCE 
H. Poster. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1970. 331 pp. Paperbound. $3.95. 


The Quantitative Analysis of Social Problems, 
edited by Epwarp R. Turre. Reading, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1970. 449 
pp. Paperbound. $6.95. 2 


Freedom and Tyranny: Social Problem in a 
Technological Society, edited by Jack D. 
Dovuctas. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1970. 
289 pp. Paperbound. $4.50. 


~ 


MARVIN GLENN WEBER 
North Texas State University 


One is forced to observe that all of the above 
volumes are “nonbooks,” i.e., anthologies of 
studies, papers, and formerly published ma- 
terial; and one is chagrined at not seeing more 
original scholarship from these capable editors. 

The Offenbacher-Poster volume attempts to 
study causes of the general failure of social 
policies in contemporary American society. The 
editors present a phenomenon they call “cor- 
porate individualism.” Thus, their anthology 
views a great variety of private interest groups 
which, they claim, tend to create public policy. 
To prove their point they have chapters on 
“Social Science and Social Policy,” “Life in the 
Credential Society,” “Running the Bureaucratic 
Maze,” “The Social-Industrial-Military, Etc. 
Complex,” “The Mass Media and Other Image 
Makers,” “The Educational Establishment,” 
and “Life, Liberty, and Real Estate.” The main 
problem posed by this volume is how and where 
it should be used. The volume seemingly could — 
not be used as a reader in the traditional un- 
dergraduate social problems course; however, 
it might prove more feasible in a less tradi- 
tional graduate seminar in social problems or 
social policy. 

In recent years political science has redis- 
covered the value of quantitative analysis as a ` 
useful research tool. Tufte’s reader is primarily 
for students of political science, and an effort 
is made to explain and review by case examples 
elements of the research endeavor. In this re- 
gard the last chapter, “Improving Data Analysis 
in Political Science,” should prove to be of the 
greatest value. The text does not replace other 
books on methodological principles, although it 
is an outstanding contribution in political sci- 
ence. This book has value for those scholars 
who seek to enhance the traditional approach 
to social problems with the stringency afforded 
by statistical analysis. 

The last volume in this unrelated trilogy may 
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appeal to a broader group of readers. Douglas 
seeks to help the reader understand the social 
phenomenon he calls “Technological Tyranny.” 
He states, “We must become aware of the 
ways in which science and technology give rise 
to a large and growing class of experts who 
have profound influence on the directions of 
our social policies” (p. 4). This volume does 
an excellent job of generating such awareness. 
The first section is a well-documented introduc- 
tion by Douglas on “Freedom and Tyranny in 
a Technological Society.” The other chapters 
are “The Secret Tyranny in the Technological 
Society,” “The Tyranny of Propaganda in the 
Technological Society,” “The Control of Infor- 
mation and Power in the Technological So- 
ciety,” “The Tyranny of Experts in the Techno- 
logical Society,” and “The Future of Freedom 
and Tyranny in the Technological Society.” 
Some of the more interesting articles are “The 
New Forms of Control” by Herbert Marcuse, 
“Jacques Ellul as the Philosopher of the Tech- 
nological Society” by John Wilkinson, “The 
Industrial System and the Cold War” by Jobn 
Kenneth Galbraith, “Intelligence, Freedom, and 
Justice” by Harold Wilensky, and “Diagnosis of 
Our Time” by Karl Mannheim. Were the ele- 
ments of this volume amenable to factor analy- 
sis, much of the cogency of the power elite con- 
cept might be made manifest. Freedom and 
Tyranny constitutes a significant examination 
of the social problems found or developing in 
a technological society or in the “post-technical” 
era. 


The Study of Modern Society: Perspectives 
from Classic Sociology, by PHILIP OLSON. 
New York: Random House, 1970. 188 pp. 
Paperbound. $2.95, 


Baste Sociology: An Introduction to the Study 
of Soctety, by GUNTER W. REMMLING and 
Ronert B. CAMPBELL. Totowa, N. J.: Little- 
field, Adams and Co., 1970. 384 pp. Paper- 
bound. $2.95. 


NoEL FRANCISCO 
Wisconsin State University, Superior 


In an age that tends to focus on the present 
at the expense of understanding historic con- 
tinuities, a work such as Olson’s can be very 
helpful in providing individuals with a broader 
comprehension and appreciation of the creative 
heritage in which sociologists today pursue their 
studies. As Olson says about the relevance of 
Durkheim for today, the importance of the 
early scholars lies not just in the concepts they 
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began to clarify but in the questions which they 
raised. Their questions concerning basic trends 
in rapidly changing societies and the effects 
upon human behavior still provide the context 
out of which more specific and analytical ques- 
tions are formulated by sociologists today. 

Olson reminds us of the difficulties experi- 
enced by sociologists in studying a phenomenon 
of which they are always integrally a part, of 
the inevitable conditioning of the human intel- 
lect with the values of its own social milieu, 
and of the pervasive concern among those in 
the classic tradition about the directions in 
which human societies appear to be moving. 
In this connection, one cannot help wondering 
how much Olson tends to project his own his- 
toric era into his interpretations of the classic 
scholars, and consequently make them appear 
more contemporary in their sociological con- 
cerns than they actually were. 

Having noted that American sociology has 
been fragmented, Olson states that he will re- 
store unity by weaving in the themes flowing 
from the classic tradition. How or whether this 
blending is achieved is not made explicit. For 
his analysis of modern American society Olson 
uses the evolutionary model, which does help 
one to understand how recent and current shap- 
ing forces have created changes in the structure 
and consequent personalities of Americans to 
such an extent as to justify referring to America 
as a post-industrial society. 

Given the proliferation of research and writ- 
ing and the specialization of interests in soci- 
ology, any effort to formulate a manageable and 
coherent summary of this exploding discipline is 
a formidable undertaking. Remmling and Camp- 
bell have partially succeeded. Their book may 
be more useful to advanced students who need 
a brief, compact review of fundamental con- 
cepts, theories, and authors than to beginners. 
Particularly valuable are the first three chapters 
presenting the background and orientation of 
sociology. The interrelatedness of the varied 
schools of philosophy which have influenced so- 
ciological thought is clarified by a detailed table. 
To combat what the authors refer to as “socio- 
logical amnesia,” in addition to the numerous 
references a special bibliographical glossary pro- 
vides a quick cataloging of prominent figures. 
One hopes that the generous sprinkling of names 
throughout the text does not distract the reader 
from the developing body of thought to which 
the names have contributed. 

For the most part, sociological concepts and 
views are clearly presented. At times, necessary 
condensation sacrifices richness of meaning. For 
instance, the concept “community” is said to 
refer “to the people who reside in a territory 
within which all people are subject to the same 
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laws and the word carries the connotation of 
commonality (‘sharedness’) of interests and 
purposes”—which hardly begins to reflect the 
work of such scholars as MacIver. Some might 
wish the authors had avoided the slightly nihilis- 
tic framework suggested in their reference to 
pure and applied sociology, where they state 
that 


Few sociologists doubt that sociological knowledge 
is equally applicable to many kinds of problems 
and that it is equally usable by foes and by 
friends. Some argue that it is the responsibility 
of the sociologist to insure that it is used ‘only 
for the good,’ which means that the choice of 
use is the sociologist’s personal value judgment. 


One cannot help wondering if someone will 
sometime explicitly say in a book like this that 
perhaps there is a thread of wisdom in the so- 
ciological pursuit that is at least partially freed 
from particular cultural bounds and not entirely 
dependent upon the caprices of fragile human 
thought. 


Human Societies: A Macrolevel Introduction to 
Sociology, by GERHARD LENSKI. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1970. 525 pp. $9.95. 


Gert H. MULLER 
University of Pittsburgh 


Lenski must be credited with initiating a type 
of revolution, both in teaching introductory 
sociology and in elaborating what he thinks 
should be called evolutionary theory. Actually 
it is nothing short of a complete system of 
macrosociology as first presented in his Power 
and Privilege. His new book is a treatise in 
both areas, and students and faculty alike 
should find adequate stimulation. The book pro- 
vides a sophisticated challenge and yet avoids 
technical jargon, while managing skillfully to 
reestablish 12,000 years of social history. More- 
over, it is “pulling together, not only the scat- 
tered materials of sociology, but also the basic 
findings of biology, anthropology, history, po- 
litical science, and economics as well” (p. viii). 

One of the obstacles to use of this book may 
well be the amount of learning it assumes on 
the part of the teaching professor, although 
many will cherish the novelty of its approach 
and the comprehensiveness of its outlook, Per- 
haps the greatest asset of the book, among so 
many others (e.g., the quality of the pictures, 
graphs, and tables) is the ease with which it 
presents a vast amount of sociological material 
to the student. It is both graphic and graspable 
throughout due to its integration of details. 

The book is composed of three parts: I. “A 
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General Introduction to Human Society” 
(Chapters 1-6); II. “Preindustrial Societies” 
(Chapters 7-10); and IO. “Industrial and In- 
dustrializing Societies” (Chapters 11-16). Al- 
though this arrangement is systematic, a prefer- 
able point of departure, from a didactic point 
of view, would be to start from Part II. I 
propose therefore to deal first with the descrip- 
tion of preindustrial and industrial societies (II 
and ITI) and then to focus on the generaliza- 
tions and conclusions presented in Part I. 

Despite the quality of Parts II and IT, one 
observation should be made. As Lenski proudly 
acknowledges, he owes much to living and past 
anthropologists and ecologists—among whom 
are Walter Goldschmidt, Amos Hawley, Henry 
Lewis Morgan, Gordon Childe, and Leslie White 
—for the breadth and thoroughness of his pre- 
sentation. But it is unfortunate that the “Types 
and Varieties of Societies” introduced in Chap- 
ter § and elaborated in the following chapters 
are more anthropological than historical; by 
implication, they are not actually sociological. 
Rather, Lenski’s typology and choice of se- 
quence are based more on technology than on 
the division of labor and social stratification, 
much less the political-organizational structure 
to which the terms “Hunting and Gathering So- 
cieties’ (Chapter 7), “Horticultural Societies” 
(Chapter 8), “Agrarian Societies” (Chapter 9) 
and “Industrial Societies’ (Chapters 11~15) 
testify. Broadly speaking, the book shares the 
strengths of Morgan, Childe and White in their 
areas of expertise, but also some of their weak- 
nesses when they address themselves to histori- 
cal matters. As a result, much of the political- 
historical substance has evaporated in favor of 
ecology and anthropology. Thus, “Industrial 
Society” blurs the difference between Capitalism 
and Socialism; ‘Agrarian Society” replaces the 
concepts of Absolutism and Feudalism with cen- 
tralization and regionalism respectively, while 
the “Ancient City” (Polis) appears under the 
guise of “Maritime Society” (Chapter 10). On 
the other hand, it is not seen that both 
“Horticultural Societies” and “Herding Socie- 
ties” are subtypes of “Tribal Society.” 

When considering the first part of Lenski’s 
book, the criticism becomes more focal. What 
accounts for the strength of the book, i.e., its 
analytical approach, eventuates in an Evolution- 
ary Theory (Chapter 3), whose main compo- 
nents are: continuity, innovation, and extinction 
(Chapter 4), together with diversification, prog- 
ress, and change (Chapter 5). These are 
broadly discussed; but, like Spencer’s homogen- 
etty and heterogeneity, they are too general to 
make a substantial contribution to sociological 
theory. 

Being synthetic, these categories are of no 
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avail until broken down and elaborated in analy- 


‘sis, Consequently, the analytical substance of 
the “basic changes in sociology, esp., the recent 
shift from structural-functional to evolutionary 
theory” (p. vii) can be reduced to four basic 
structural components: Language, Technology, 
Social Organization, and Ideology. When these 
concepts are applied to “Evolutionary Trends” 
(Chapter 5), language “is omitted here, since 
` jit never seems to be an autogenous source 2f 
change” (p. 102, fn. 12). Since the whole struc- 
tural-analytical pattern of evolution reduces <o 
"three basic elements of sociocultural systems” 
{p. 102), one may question whether language is 
really a basic element. 

Ironically these three key terms clearly ap- 
proximate certain classical notions in social the- 
ory, viz., (1) means of production, (2) relatiors 
` of production and (3) ideological superstructure. 
It is surprising to what extent Parts II and IC, 
by far the strongest sections of the book, can 
be read as a belated although unacknowledged 
acceptance of Marx. It would seem, then, that 
the “basic changes in sociology” and “the recent 
shift from structural-functional theory,” if it is 
ai all verifiable, is distinctly not evolutionary 
but, rather, Marxian. 


[By some unexplainable accident, The Pursuit 
of Loneliness was sent out for review to two dif- 
ferent people. The first review, by Charles Win- 
ick, appeared in the August 1971 issue, p. 766. 
Below ts the second review of this book—Ed.| 


The Pursuit of Loneliness: American Culture 
at the Breaking Point, by PHILIP E. SLATER. 
Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press, 1970. 154 pp. 
$7.50. 


Future Shock, by Atvin TorFLer. New York: 
Random House, 1970. 503 pp. $8.95. 


. Kurt Lane 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 


The American dream of a millenium attain- 
able through technological progress and eco- 
nomic growth is turning into a nightmare. Each 
of the authors of these two books plays this 
theme in his own key orchestrated with his pre- 
ferred theoretical assumptiors. The psychoana- 
lytic scalpel with which Slater dissects the cul- 
tural forces pulling American society apart has 
a distinctly Marcusian slant; in contrast with 
which Toffler’s position is essentially pragmatist 
and meliorative, ie., unencumbered by any 
idealized conception of man and humanity. 
Hence the two not only prescribe different 
treatments for the basic malady, but often differ 
in their evaluation of the same symptom. 


Slater begins with the observation that the 
one-sided emphasis in American culture on in- 
dividualism ` causes certain fundamental needs 
to remain unsatisfied: the desire for community, 
the desire for dependence, and the desire for 
engagement. There is a deep ambivalence about 
all tais. On the one hand, desires denied grati- 
fication continue to lead an underground ex- 
istence: aim-inhibited libido resulting from arti- 
ficially created scarcity can be exploited for 
commercial purposes and chain us to super- 
ordinate (Oedipal) authority. On the other 
hand—and this is Slater’s unique emphasis— 
the old culture harbors within it the seeds of a 
new culture whose adherents, he hopes, will 
succeed in establishing more humane values. 
The purveyors to youthful appetites on the 
market place have inadvertently contributed to 
the rise of this new culture by the way they 
continue to invest sexually neutral commodities 
with an erotic significance. The constant titil- 
lation of a basically non-consummatory nature 
has an important side effect: it sparks a search 
for pure and uncontaminated gratification, lead- 
ing youth to experiment with radically different 
life styles. The middle-class family also con- 
tributes its part. Mothers overeducated for the 
parental role and frustrated by family obliga- 
tions tend to seek self-realization by transfer- 
ring the ambitions they themselves forsook to 
their children. Ultimately the parents’ own 
idealized values as lived out by their children 
had to clash with those the latter confronted 
in the real world of work. 

Yet even the adherents of the new cultures 
can be diverted by the commercial exploitation 
of their every genuine impulse. The Oedipal 
pattern is not easily shaken. The young radicals’ 
revolt expresses, according to Slater, guilt over 
privileges and over the knowledge that they 
have disappointed parental ambitions rather 
than simply righteous indignation over the state 
of the world. Their incapacity for amoral revolt 
as well as their attitude toward their own chil- 
dren show the resilience of Oedipal love against 
change. 

Toffler, by contrast, centers his concern about 
maladaptations between man and culture on the 
rate of change. The speed with which things 
are changing rather than the specific content 
of these changes gives rise to a malaise for 
which he coins the term future shock. The 
overload of the organism’s adaptive system 
disrupts norma] decision-making processes. The 
future shock hypothesis is in many respects 
the physicel and psychological counterpart of 
Ogburn’s cultural lag hypothesis, according to 
which cisequalibrium results from the slow 
speed with which nonmaterial culture adapts 
itself to inventions originating in the techno- 
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logical realm. Toffler similarly assumes that 
“there are discoverable limits to the amount 
of change the human organism can absorb, end 
. . . by endlessly accelerating change witheut 
first determining these limits, we may submit 
Masses of men to demands they simply cannot 
tolerate” (p. 290). 

This thesis is skillfully developed—not, to 
be sure, in the normal academic fashion of 
plowing through the evidence on all sides cf a 
question, but by moving from one dramatic il- 
lustration to the next. Life in contemporary 
society is characterized by “transcience” (the 
feeling of temporariness and impermanence), 
by “novelty” (the unending succession of dras- 
tically different things), and by “overcho.ce” 
(a diversity of life styles without firm standards 
of selection). The caption of Slater’s irst 
chapter—“I only work here”-—might in fact 
summarize Toffler’s idea of transcience, except 
that the connotation of exploitative relation- 
ships is lacking. Similarly, Toffler insists that 
man in contemporary society is oppressed 
neither by boredom nor drudgery but by con- 
stant novelty and choice beyond his atility 
to cope, whereas Slater would emphasize the 
artificiality of novelty which, in its lack of con- 


. summatory gratification, can only reproduce the 


fundamental sameness of life. 

If Toffler’s discussion occasionally bo-ders 
on science fiction, it is because, as he warns 
us in advance, he deliberately throws cautious 
qualification to the winds to make his point that 
the future is already with us in the present. 
Some of his neologisms may be excessively 
dramatic, for example, his depiction of modern 
organization as “ad-hocracy,” rather than bu- 
reaucracy, a new form of decision-makirg by 
ad-hoc groups necessitated by the diffusion of 
expertise to all levels of organization, inchiding 
the lowest. Yet for many organizational parti- 
cipants the way the organization is run ard the 
goals it pursues remain unchanged in its funda- 
mentals. His treatment reveals limited ccncern 
over policy and politics; these come to be men- 
tioned only toward the end of the book. Never- 
theless, its boldly stated thesis and its con- 
clusion—that we must slow down change by 
balancing the certain disruptions it  auses 
against the unusually uncertain benefits and 
against the need to develop institutions to help 
people cope with change in their lives—ulti- 
mately hit home. As I read Future Shock, I 
found myself less and less hung up on the de- 
tails but thinking about how our research, in- 
stead of dealing with the past, could be better 
designed to anticipate the future. 

This is precisely where Slater fails. To be 
sure, his indictment of the “old” and his en- 
dorsement of the “new” cultural values repre- 
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sents a revolutionary vision in: the form of a 
negation. Like all such visions it is occasionally 
clouded, not only because a blueprint of such a 
future is impossible to draw, but also because 
his feelings lead him to present as analysis 
what is only political rhetoric. From a person 
with Slater’s past accomplishment we have a 
right to expect something better. Take, for 
example, his discussion of “genocidal impulses” - 
in American culture. The statement that “even 
the Nazis were primarily interested in acquiring 
territory and making converts” (p. 32), made 
in connection with body count practices in Viet 
Nam, is not only patently false with regard to 
both the Jews and the Gypsies, but also reveals 
his lack of knowledge of how German anti- 
guerilla fighters in the Eastern territories (and 
such forces everywhere) usually render ac- 
counts of progress to higher headquarters. 
Similarly, while I share Slater’s revulsion at 
many past and present American policies, one 
must recognize the situational element when 
opponents of greatly divergent cultures and 
technological capabilities clash in war. These 
are more important determinants of behavior 
than “character.” 

Slater’s historical and sociological knowledge 
is shaky in other respects which I can only 
illustrate. “We know from past experience,” 
he writes, “that military force is ineffectual in 
changing attitudes” (p. 33). How was the world 
Christianized? How did the Germans reconcile 
themselves to the Oder-Neisse Line? It even 
belies his own claim that “should military 
groups ever decide to shrug off civilian control 
a single order is all that would be needed to 
eliminate all active opposition to right wing 
sentiment” (145), a statement that at the same 
time reveals an appalling lack of understanding 
of the conditions for a successful military coup 
d’etat, but may be effective rhetoric against an 
unpopular military establishment. A reader un- 
concerned over these and other details can 
nevertheless derive considerable profit from 
The Pursuit of Loneliness and from Slater’s 
many insightful reflections on American charac- 
ter and family life. 


Individuality and the New Soctety, edited by 
ABRAHAM KAPLAN. Seattle, Wash.: Univer- 
sity of Washington Press, 1970. 168 pp. $5.95. 


CHARLES ROBBINS- 
University of Florida 


The second symposium in the Sanctity of 
Life series was held on the Reed College cam- 
pus in 1968. The six distinguished thinkers who 
participated offered an impressive diversity of 
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ideas which, in significant instances, were re- 
vised for publication over a year later under 
the title Individuahty and the New Soctery. 

Commencing with the biological uniqueness 
of human beings, René Dubos, adopting Bohz’s 
complementarity interpretation of the deter- 
minism-freedom polarity, offers from major 
world writers the most uncluttered expressions 
of individuality in his discussion of biological 
and social determinants of freedom. Thus from 
Gide: “What could have been said by someone 
other than you, do not say it; what could have 
been done by someone other than you, do not 
do it; of yourself, be interested only in those 
aspects that do not exist except in you; create 
out of yourself, patiently or impatiently, the 
most unique and irreplaceable of beings.” 

In focusing on the problem of individuality 
rather than individuality itself, Kaplan con- 
siders this problem intrinsic to the human con- 
dition. His analysis, a counterposing of oppo- 
sites that should appeal to the formalist, 
underscores three principal aspects of the prob- 
lem. First, distinguishing between identification, 
based upon a priori systems such as numbering, 
and identity, which emerges uniquely with the 
behavior of a person, Kaplan observes that 
identification is displacing identity in contempo- 
rary society. The second problem is that of 
balance between a closeness that smothers in- 
dividuality and the distance which is too remote 
to sustain generation of identity, while the third 
difficulty is the inverse relationship between 
individuality and the collective action which 
is increasingly requisite for social ends. 

Shifting from conditions defining the prob- 
lem of individuality to its current expression 
by youth, Kenneth Keniston offers an approach 
which is most closely similar to Cooley’s sym- 
pathetic introspection. Giving form to the new 
society have been revolutionary upheaval, de- 
colonization, automation, technocratic deper- 
sonalization, the Bomb, and the guilt fostered 
by the increasing gulf between personal afflu- 
ence and world poverty. In response to this 
world scene youth have forged a style distin- 
guished by its fluidity of identity, generational 
_ afuliation, liberation from sexual hang-ups, per- 
_ sonalized, meaningful relatedness, small group 
and communal participation, and opposition to 
technologism, academicism, and violence. Kenis- 
ton introduces the felicitous concept “institu- 
tionalization of hypocrisy” in referring to 
culturally rationalized and socially accepted dis- 
parities between professed ideals and actual be- 
havior. Due to rapid social and value change, 
this institution has disintegrated and hypocrisy 
is everywhere under attack. 

In the longest and most orthodox structural 
analysis, Seymour Lipset shifts from individual- 
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ism to extremist reactions of groups threatened 
by new and challenging collectivities. Utilizing 
Smelser’s model of social strain manifested in 
status decline and ambiguity, Lipset traces the 
rightist movements of the “‘once-hads” from the 
eighteenth century to the present. From his 
historical analysis emerges an observation that 
serves to focus the remainder of his presenta- 
tion: Why are American protest movements so 
shortlived? Although Lipset’s analysis convinc- 
ingly demonstrates what social structure, under 
conditions of strain, can make of extremist pub- 
lic views, the illumination of individualism per 
se would have been brightened by the use of 
functionally more diverse and psychologically 
more sensitive social typologies (long advocated 
by Ernest Burgess and the followers of Alfred 
Schutz and worked up by Strong and Klapp) 
than the one-dimensional power polarity of 
dominart-minority groups. 

These four participants—along with Milton 
Friedman, who argues for Adam Smith’s free 
market as far more conducive to individualism 
than the current inhibiting bureaucratized en- 
vironment, and Lord Lionel Robbins, who urges 
no radical break from continuities of tradition 
even though the persistence of civilization is 
no longer assured—differ as much in their advo- 
cacy as in their analysis. Happily their pro- 
posals are more complementary than conflict- 
ing. Friedman would refrain from copious 
legislation, relying principally upon the natural 
laws cf the marketplace. Robbins would agree 
to increased administrative roles for students, 
short of staff appointments and examinations, 
within an improved cellular structure of uni- 
versities. 

Kaplan advocates a Camusian theory of limits 
that includes not only the right of dissent to 
institutional acts, but dissent to dissent itself. 
In addition, he recognizes the need, totally 
ignored in Judeo-Christian tradition, to work 
through the disturbing questions of individual 
responsiblity in various forms of collective ac- 
tion. Finally, most immediately crucial for the 
emergence of individualism is greatly increased 
involvement of man with man. For Keniston 
a minority of youthful activists, by squarely 
facing the phenomena of violence in themselves 
and others, have posed the undeniable crucial 
issue upon which society’s survival depends: 
Can we create new forms to control historical 
and psychological violence? Finally, from 
Dubois the closing speculation is offered that 
in the future social values may increasingly 
come from communities of natural and social 
scientists more responsibly concerned with 
values. 

As a whole, these papers including the In- 
troduction by Daniel Labby and the concluding 
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remarks of Kaplan, affirm that comprehension 
of the diverse perspectives of those seeking an 


" understanding of individuality contributes sig- 


nificantly to a more profound knowledge of 
individuality. 


Civil Liberties, by WILIAM SPINRAD. Chicago, 
Il: Quadrangle Books, 1970. 355 pp. $7.95. 


CAROL ANDREAS 
Oakland University 


As one of a series of books promising to 
present “clear, incisive description and analysis 
of the problems of American society, and theo- 
ries and methods of dealing with the problems,” 
Civil Liberties suffers only from the malaise 
which it so insightfully describes: the inability 
to move beyond pedantry so as to present a 
useful critique of libertarian assumptions and 
of the social order that thrives on them. - 

Spinrad clearly puts across the understanding 
he has that repression must be seen in an his- 
torical context and that it varies not only in 
amount but in kind. The cold war period in 
American history produced a peculiar variety 
of suppression of ideas and actions by malign- 
ment of character through the use of personal 
dossiers, establishing guilt by association more 
than by belief or activity. The techniques used 
by decision-makers and the responses of victims 
and of the American public are systematically 
presented, showing that civil liberties were fi- 
nally restored (in part) only through conflict 
and not through depoliticization, as has been 
claimed by other authors whose work Spinrad 
critically examines, He shows by examination 
of empirical evidence from this period, as well 
as by a more extensive review of political sup- 
pression in American history, that repression 
comes down heavily only when the legitimacy 
of the ruling elites is called into question. And 
he shows how the protections supposedly af- 
forded by bureaucratic structures in a liberal 
democracy can be readily overcome by officials 
who are subject to the influence of powerful 
individuals and pressure groups in the society. 

These contributions would have been more 
useful had they been accompanied by some 
discussion as to how the legitimacy of rulers 
can be established in a society other than 
through repression. By avoiding any critique of 
the class realities which ultimately produce dis- 
affection among underrepresented people, Spin- 
rad seems to have made himself subject to fears 
of red-baiting. More evidence that this is so 
comes from close examination of the chapters 
in his book devoted to “private organizations,” 
“censorship,” and “academic freedom.” 
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The chapter on “private organizations” is ac-- ' 


tually a critique of labor unions in American 
society. As such, it is well done, drawing on 
the large amount of material already available. 
Spinrad apologizes obliquely for the fact that 
these are the only “private organizations” on 
which research pertaining to civil liberties has 
been conducted, but fails to go on to suggest 
why this should be so. Why have sociologists 
so characteristically analyzed the non-democra- 
tic structure of most labor unions without ex- 
amining the business organization as a larger 
unit, and asking the crucial question: “Why do 
workers not choose their own bosses; and what 
would happen if they did”? 

The chapter on censorship is, again, an able 
review of available material, but gives clear 
evidence of the problems of defining “civil 
liberties” in a legalistic way. The central im- 
portance of the rewerd system in controlling 
the dissemination of ideas is overlooked in favor 
of concentration on the punishment system, 
which is more clearly a question of civil liber- 
ties as defined by the author. The result is a 
distorted picture of freedom of the press as 
developed within a profit-oriented society. 

The same problem is present in Spinrad’s 
treatment of the question of academic freedom 
in American society. He gives no attention to 
the kinds of controls exerted at elementary and 
secondary school levels, implying thereby his 
own acceptance of the consensus-orientation so 
prevalent at those levels. In his analysis of 
freedom and control at the college level, he 
concentrates on the positions of tenured faculty, 
giving little attention to the processes through 
which tenure is acquired. His own more gen- 
eral analysis might have been useful here in 
asking what effect conflict (i.e., in this case the 
entrance of union politics) has had in pro- 
tecting or developing certain liberties whose 
absence has not even been noticed without it. 

Spinrad’s failure to take account of the limi- 
tations imposed on his own. work by a society 
which rewards acceptance of its economic and 
political class base is, of course, not unique to 
him—and to the extent that his book even 
obliquely refers to such possibilities, its merit 
should not be underrated. 


Structuralism, by JEAN Pracer. Translated and 


edited by CHANINAH MASCHLER. New York: 


Basic Books, 1970. 153 pp. $5.95. 
HERBERT R. BARRINGER 
University of Hawai 


Although American social scientists are not 
generally known for an overwhelming interest 
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in the philosophical underpinnings of ‘their dis- 
ciplines, there are signs about of discontent 
with the fragmented bits and pieces of scientific 
knowledge which scientific method by itself car- 
not bring together. The peculiar brand of “pos:- 
tivism” advocated by many American scientists 
turns out to be, upon examination, nothing 
much more sophisticated than Baconian em- 
piricism, Although we have made great strides 
‘In research methodology, we have done very 
little with the problems of integration of knowl- 
edge. There are exceptions, of course, but nearly 
all the significant developments in the philoso- 
phy of science have come from Europe, in- 
cluding structuralism, a fairly recent and prom- 
ising integrative epistemology. 

Structuralism, Jean Piaget’s contribution to 
this trend, is an astounding little book; in its 
150 pages it examines the writings of practically 
all scholars remotely connected with the 
method from Gödel and Bourbaki to Levi- 
Strauss and Parsons. The book is touted by its 
publishers as an “introduction” to structuralism. 
but basically it is an integrative critique of the 
various writings of those scholars embracing 
(or embraced by) structuralism. Coverage is 
critical rather than expository, so an adequate 
understanding of many of Piaget’s arguments 
requires a good deal of familiarity with original 
sources. J should think it would stimulate suf- 
ficient curiosity among readers to send them 
post-haste to unfamiliar origina] works. 

Basically, structuralism is a method seeking 
to discover or create (the distinction is not 
always clear) formal structures from observed 
forms connecting various levels of knowledze, 
from mathematics and logic through physical 
and biological phenomena to linguistics, culture, 
and society. One cannot help observing that, 
at least in this stage of its development, struc- 
turalism is as much a doctrine as a method; 
but then perhaps faith is a prerequisite to ec- 
complishment with pretentions of this scope. 
Such scope disturbs Foucault: “By stretching 
its possibilities to the breaking point, [strec- 
turalism| spells the end of man. In reaching 
the summit of all possible speech, man does 
not attain to its heart but to the boundary of 
what limits it: death roams about in this re- 
gion .. .” (quoted by Piaget). From Piaget’s 
exposition, I take that concern to be somewhat 
premature, for there is obviously a good piece 
to go before all this integration is accomplished. 

The “structures” of interest here are not 
merely isolated formalisms or observed forms 
but, according to Piaget, “the notion of struz- 
ture is comprised of three ideas: the idea of 
wholeness, the idea of transformation, and the 
idea of self-regulation.” ‘““Wholeness” and “‘self- 


regulation” are familiar to most social scientists 


as system and cybernetic control, respectively. 
The structuralists’ peculiar concerns are with 
“transformations” of structures, changes which 
also provide integrations of different levels of 
knowledge. The methods for discovering’ trans- 
formations are not simply syncretic as popu- 
larly supposed, but also contain some element 
of the dialectic. Although mathematical models 
have stimulated structural analysis in many 
cases (Saussere and Lévi-Strauss for example), 
Piaget points out that mathematical structures 
provide only one basic for analysis of other 
levels. He discusses Gödels well-known dis- 
tinction between logical and mathematical 
models and consequently argues that, although 
mathematical models provide a base for struc- 
tural integration of knowledge, “structures” 
need not be mathematical to qualify for in- 
terest: “rather than envisaging human knowl- 
edge as a pyramid or building of some. sort, 
we should think of it as a spiral the radius of 
whose turns increases as the spiral rises.” 

Piaget understandably concentrates upon the 
psychological level (somewhere “between” the 
biological and consciousness levels) of struc- 
tural analysis. In agreement with Lévi-Strauss, 
he sees intelligence as preceding language, cul- 
ture, or the social system. This form of re- 
ductionism is familiar, but strikingly Piaget 
turns the argument around and maintains that, 
because intelligence also precedes the scientific 
or mathematical construction of formal models, 
the psychological level is also the basis for 
what we generally conceive to be more funda- 
mental levels. This is not mere sophistry; 
Piaget attempts by this means to avoid the 
“horns of the dilemma” of idealism and realism. 
“When the structures in question are abstract 
logical or mathematical structures, we -may 
say that the logician or mathematician ‘derives’ 
them from ‘forms’ by reflective abstraction. 
But there must also be a general formative 
process in nature, leading from forms to struc- 
tures and establishing the self-regulation con- 
stitution of the latter.” I must confess some 
discomfort with this resolution, for it bears 
considerable resemblance to some forms of cor- 
respondence theory. On the other hand, one 
can only praise Piaget’s insistence that the 
structuralists’ changing combinations, or trans- 
formations, are superior to the idealists’ static 
categories of knowledge. 

This book should be read by social scientists 
concerned with interdisciplinary work and, of 
course, by any involved in the philosophy of 
science. It does not really provide a comprehen- 
sive survey of structuralism, but should stimu- 
late interested readers to search for appropriate 
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sources. For those already familiar with the 
method, Piaget’s own contributions shculd 
prove very worthwhile. 


Organizations and Chents: Essays in the So- - 


ciology of Service, edited by Wurum R. 

ROSENGREN and Mark Lerron. Columbus, 

O.: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1670. 

pp. Clothbound, $6.95. Paperbound, 
1: 


Work Organizations: Major Theoretical Fer- 
spectsves, by Curt Tausky. Itasca, HL: 
F. E. Peacock Publishers, 1970. 223 zp. 
Paperbound, $3.95. 


Organizational Analysis: A Sociological View, 
by CHARLES PERRow. Belmont, Calif.: Wads- 
worth Publishing Co., 1970. 192 pp. Paper- 
bound. $2.95. 


WILLIAM L. ZwERMAN 
University of Calgary, Canada 


Two of these books represent commendadle 
efforts to summarize much of the work in Dr- 
ganizational theory and to present it in a format 
both readable and professionally responsible: 
Perrow’s Organizational Analysts and Tausky’s 
Work Organizations. 

Perrow states that Organisational Analysis 
‘is intended for those who need to know some- 
thing about organizational behavior in order to 
manage, or survive in, organizations.” Writmg 
from a structuralist’s perspective, he gives the 
reader a lively overview of some of the macor 
problems and perspectives of concern to orga- 
nizational theorists. His major topics include 


“Perspectives,” “Variety of the Species,” 
“Bureaucracy, Structure and Technology,” 
“The Environment,” and “Organizatioral 
Goals.” 


Beginning with a good discussion and critique 
of the simplistic notions that “organizations 
are just people” and that organizational prab- 
lems are just problems of “leadership,” Perrcw 
moves through a descriptive chapter on variation 
amongst complex organizations, using two correc- 
tional and two industrial firms for illustraticn. 
The first two chapters serve to present the struc- 
turalist’s perspective in anticipation of the more 
substantial section on the relationships among 
bureaucracy, structure, and technology. In d3- 
cussing organization and technology, the analysis 
remains at a relatively abstract level and coa- 
cludes with the presentation of a rather con- 
plex typology of organizations. The complexi<y 
of the typology represents the only break in the 
flow of the work, and one can only assume that 
this schema is particularly dear to the authcr. 
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The discussion of organization and the en- 
vironment is one of the best available, cover- 
ing topics such as organizational legitimation, 
time, culture, reciprocity, and utilization of the 
environment. The chapter on goals presents 
Perrow’s goals categorization in a very readable 
style and is quite well illustrated. The book is 
suitable both as an overview of the field that 
students will enjoy reading and as a teaching aid 


„from an applied perspective. 


Tausky’s work is somewhat more traditional 
and more empirically oriented in its coverage 
of topics. As such, it reads somewhat more 
slowly than Perrow’s, but covers more of the 
empirical literature. Writing from the same gen- 
eral perspective as Perrow, Tausky divides his 
work into an “Introduction,” “Theories of Or- 
ganization,” “Organizations as Tension Man- 
agement Systems,’ “Organized Inequality,” 
“Productivity,” and “Overview.” In the course 


of his work he introduces the student to a num- 


ber of major organizational topics and to the 
relevant research literature. After an introduc- 
tory statement, be moves to a consideration of 
organizational typologies, presenting several of 
the major schemes and evaluating their utility. 
His discussion of theories of organization is 
quite comprehensive for such a short work, 
presenting and interrelating the classical, human 
relations, and structuralist models. He also 
deals separately with the decisional approach, 
the concepts of technology and of uncertainty, 
and an open versus a closed system strategy of 
analysis. The chapter on tension management 
includes a number of important topics, but lacks 


the developmental unity characteristic of the 


other chapters, the general integrating theme 
being individual versus organizational satisfac- 
tion. The discussion of inequality is excellent, 
covering the relationship between leadership 
and structure, role readiness and the zone of 
acceptance of authority, mobility, and organiza- 
tional sets. The final substantive chapter ón 


productivity presents a concise statement of the 


structuralist position, and the “overview” both 
sums up the work and adds some general com- 
ments regarding the implications of the struc- 
turalist’s position. ; 

Tausky’s book is the first good text available 
in a short paperback, and offers a much more 
comprehensive treatment of the field than its 
competitors. Taken together, Tausky and Per- 
row provide good coverage of a large portion 
of this rapidly developing and changing area 
of sociological analysis. 


Organizations and Chents contains several. 


excellent essays, but there is no attempt to in- 
tegrate the materials or provide continuity. 
Litwak and Rothman’s long essay on inter- 
organizational relations is the major effort and 
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is well worth reading. Friedson’s essay on bu- 
reaucracy and the professions is a well-written 
attempt to bring a behaviorist’s perspective to 
the analysis of professions. Bidwell’s discussion 
of an organization with an involuntary clientel, 
the school, is both rewarding and enjoyable. 
Long’s discussion of the importance of the 
market concept in planning and execution of 
public services is a contribution in a field which 
has normally shown little regard for under- 
standing the economic milieu. Perrow’s ccon- 
sideration of voluntary organizations as differ- 
entiated from others because their members 
are simultaneously resources and consumers 
covers a rather narrow slice of the general 
problem, but contains a number of interesting 
ideas. This book would be difficult to use in 
most organization courses because of the lack 
of integration, the failure to cover major areas 
of concern, and the unevenness of the essays; 
but it contains enough original materials to 
interest the serious student. 


The Growth of White-Collar Unionism, by 
GEORGE SAYERS Barn. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1970. 233 pp. $9.00. 


KENNETH HENRY 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 


Bain’s rigorous and meticulously documenied 
study of white-collar unionism in the manufac- 
turing industries of Great Britain offers a wealth 
of detail for specialists and a dearth of interest 
for the general sociological reader. His study 
attempts to discover the major factors which 
promote or hinder the growth of trade unionism 
in the manufacturing segment of the British la- 
bor force. His reasons for the study are both 
practical and theoretical: the number of manual 
workers is declining, while the number of white- 
collar workers is increasing rapidly and will soon 
be a majority. To maintain its “relative position 
in the power structure of this country and to 
continue to play an effective role in the indus- 
trial relations systems,” according to Bain, the 
trade union movement will have to recruit these 
white-collar workers. To provide basically op- 
erational generalizations about the growth of 
white-collar unionism, he systematically con- 
fronts factors generally believed to affect white- 
collar workers’ receptivity to trade unionism. 

A chapter on such SES characteristics as sex, 
social origins, and relatively higher community 
status (than blue-collar workers) concludes that 
these fail to account for the familiar reluctance 
of white-collar workers to join trade unions— 
specifically, that they fail to account for vari- 
ations in the density of white-collar union 


membership. A following chapter, focusing on 
the narrowing income differential between white- 
collar and manual workers, finds little evidence 
that this less favorable economic position has 
led white-collar groups to join unions. A third 
chapter examines whether variations in employ- 
ment concentration influence white-collar work- 
ers to become union members, but finds that 
these offer only a limited, partial explanation for 
unionization. Subsequent chapters deal with such 
possible explanatory variables as union images, 
recruitment, and structures; employer recogni- 
tion, policies, and beliefs; and government ac- 
tion and the social climate. The study concludes 
with two equations generated by the 182 pre- 
vious pages of evidence and argument. 

The major equation “specifies that the density 
of white-collar unionism [Bain’s key measure] 
is a function of the degree of employment con- 
centration and the degree to which employers 
are prepared to recognize white-collar employ- 
ees. The more concentrated their employment 
the mere likely employees are to feel the need 
to join trade unions because of ‘bureaucrati- 
zation, and the more easily trade unions can 
meet this need because of the economies of 
scale characteristics of union recruitment and ad- 
ministration.” It is possible to question whether 
the generality holds true beyond the British case 
which leads to its mathematical formulation, for 
Bain demonstrates that the patterns in the pri- 
vate and public sectors of manufacturing vary 
markedly, that the unique histories of specific 
unions are impinging variables, and that govern- 
ment policy (as well as both world wars) have 
shaped the current patterns. It seems likely 
that different national economic structures, his- 
tories, and policies would require major modifi- 
cations, if not a full repudiation, of Bain’s 
algebraic theoretical conclusion. 

Nonetheless, the British data and trends could 
help define questions and research approaches 
for urion officials in other countries and for 
sociologists with highly specialized interests in 
white-coller unionism. In Britain the density 
of white-collar unionism has failed to increase 
during the postwar period. White-collar union 
densitv in the public sector of the economy is 
now 80% compared to slightly over 10% in the 
private sector. Overall, only three out of ten 
white-collar workers belong to a union, com- 
pared to five out of ten manual workers who are 
members. The book contains 36 tables and pro- 
vides specific data on 34 British unions. 

Although it is systematic, carefully docu- 
mented, and well written, this study will prob- 
ably interest only specialists. Here, with little 
sea~change as it comes our way, is the mirror 
image of one of American sociology’s severest 
handicaps: massive empirical ethnocentricity. 
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The Social Scientist in American Industry: Self- 
Perception of Role, Motivation, and Career, 
by Matraew Rapom. New Brunswick, N. J.: 
Rutgers University Press, 1970. 210 pp. $7.50. 


- ELIOT FRIEDSON 
New York University 


This book reports information collected in 
1968 from some 231 economists, psychologists, 
sociologists, and statisticians employed full-time 
in private industry, as well as from some 97 cf 
the same who left such full-time positions. Ques- 
tions were asked about the work they did, how 
they evaluated it, what entered into their acced- 
tance of an industrial job, what elements sf 
their jobs were most satisfying and most d5- 
satisfying, and how they see their futures. An 
attempt was also made to determine why sone 
left their industrial positions. 

The data were apparently obtained by per- 
sonal interviews in some cases and mail ques- 
tionnaires in others. They were analyzed largely 
by simple two-variable tabulations. The most 
common tabulations use as explanatory vari- 
ables such things as the individual’s disciplne, 
his position in the managerial hierarchy, and the 
type of industry (i.e., manufacturing, service, 
finance, public utility, research laboratory) in 
which he is employed. 

The book reports that the reasons given for 
taking a job in industry included salary, but 
stressed even more the opportunity to perform 
professionally interesting work. Comparing his 
sample with others’ findings for physical scien- 
tists in industry, Radom found that the social 
scientists were more likely to be in important 
managerial positions than the former, whc are 
“bench scientists.” Except for those working in 
research laboratories, most of the social scien- 
tists felt that they had considerable autonomy 
and expressed rather great involvement in the 
work they do. Contrary to the literature or pro- 
fessionals in organizations, little emphasis was 
found on the importance of the opinions of 
colleagues outside industry to those working in- 
side. The social scientists were fairly wel sat- 
ised with the financial and intellectual rewards 
gained in their positions, though around a third, 
excluding economists, were a bit disappointed 
with the degree to which their work was as 
challenging as they expected. There was also 
some complaint about paperwork and abcut the 
resistance by superiors to new ideas. Most re- 
spondents expected to remain in industry, how- 
ever; the small number who did leave were on 
lower levels of management and felt the- could 
obtain better opportunities for creative work 
elsewhere. 

The above is a fair sample of the kind of in- 
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formation and level of discussion found in this 
book. In the light of the paucity of information 
available about social scientists working out- 
side of the academy, the book is a contribution. 
But it is unfortunately superficial and uncriti- 
cal in conception and analysis. 


Community Councils and Community Control: 
The Workings of Democratic Mythology, by 
Harop H. WEISSMAN. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, 1970. 214 pp. 


$8.95. 


ROBERT MILLS FRENCH 
Florida State University 


This is a case study of the birth, growth, and 
decline of a neighborhood council. The observa- 
tions and experiences of three social workers: 
who worked with the council consecutively over 
a seven-year period are supplemented by inter- 
views with Council participants; however, there 
is no way the reader can tell which technique 
was utilized to gather specific information, as 
all findings are presented in descriptive fashion. 

The DuPont Neighborhood Council came into 
being as the result of a community crisis, and 
continued as a viable organization because the 
conditions that led to the crisis did not abate. 
Racial conflict and fighting among adolescent 
gangs posed a grave threat to this multi-racial 
neighborhood. The Council was an attempt on 
the part of middle-class citizens in the commun- 
ity to come to grips with the problem. The com- 
bination of continuing problems and profes- 
sional organization provided by a social worker 
assigned to the Council enabled it to endure 
and grow. The admitted necessity of having so- 
cial workers to keep the organization going 
raises the question of how accurate it is to refer 
to the Council as a “neighborhood” organiza- 
tion. 

In spite of the fact that the workers and the 
Council members were at cross purposes over ` 
the kind of community they wished to create, 
with citizens desiring a middle-class centered ` 


program and the workers favoring the interests 


of blacks and Puerto Ricans, the Council man- 
aged to become fairly effective in dealing with 
school issues, intergroup conflict, and neighbor- 
hood recreation programs. The Council declined 
only after federal funds through the Poverty 
Program were made available to the neighbor- 
hood. The workers’ pro-black and Puerto Rican 
philosophy prevailed as the Council became in 
effect an adjunct of the Poverty Program. This 
radicalization of the organization resulted in the 
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alienation of the middle-class Council members 
who perceived the Council as no longer “their” 
organization. 

Homans’ proposition that soctal pelde is 
a form of exchange is applied to the data to 
provide some interpretation of the observed 
events. Four types of reward may be obtaired in 
the exchange—emotional, service, ideological, 
and negotiable. Participation in Council affairs 
by individuals and organizations, e.g., the Catho- 
lic Church, is analyzed in terms of the costs and 
rewards of each action. The result is a rather 
mechanistic listing of what every actor in an 
issue “gets” out of his participation—which re- 
duces all human behavior to cynically pre<ict- 
able dimensions. We are given to believe that no 
one who participated in the DuPont Neighbor- 
hood Council did it for anything but selfish gain. 
Even coaching a Little League team is done be- 
cause it “earned the men recognition from the 
children as well as from neighborhood adults 
who turned out to see the games.” The exchange 
model is repetitious and overdrawn, with the 
same pattern of costs and rewards applied to 
issue after issue. Some interesting biases ere 
reflected: the middle-class members of the 
neighborhood, who are also the Council partici- 
pants with few exceptions, are seen as seeking 
a means to save their own necks through com- 
munity activity. The lower-class non-partici- 
pants are not taken to task for their lack of com- 
munity spirit as they might have been in a less 
“enlightened” era; instead, their lack of involve- 
ment is explained as the result of their not pez- 
ceiving rewards to be obtained by participatinz! 

The only role and resultant exchange that is 
not explored in the often tortuous search for 
motivations for action is that of the social 
worker himself. Everyone else participates in 
the Council for selfish motives, yet the social 
worker seemingly stays above the fray with 
noble omnipotence. 

Weissman states that “the intent of this study 
is to develop a model for understanding how 
civic organizations operate and to suggest how 
they might be more effective in achieving their 
ends.” This dual nature suggests that the book 
would be of use both to sociologists interested 
in complex organizations or communities, and to 
social workers concerned with community im- 
provement. To a limited extent he accomplishes 
this objective. However, the sociologist will 
probably question his assumption that this 
single case study is sufficient to develop a model 
of civic organizations’ operations. Weissman 
seems to be unaware of the limitations of the 
case study method. The social worker might end 
up wondering what the author has told him be- 
yond the common sense basis of the exchange 
model, i.e., people tend to seek rewards, 


Community Development: The Facts and the 

ae by Harr Najyar. Beirut, Lebanon: 

‘Lhe Rihani House, 1970. 94 pp. Paperbound. 
$1.00. 


PETER P. JONITIS 
Florida Southern College 


This booklet of 89 pages is really an outline 
or compendium on community development. In 
it are many researchable hypotheses but little 
that breaks new ground. Practitioners will find 
muck gold to be mined concerning underde- 
veloped nations. It is highly recommended for 
use in courses dealing with social change and 
the modernization of peasant societies. 

The introductory section, devoted to a state- 
ment on the forces which have promoted inter- 
est in the development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, points out the major initial misconceptions 
which impeded rural development. Chapter I, 
concerned with “the name and definition,” pre- 
sents nine different sources and writers. Mis- 
interpretations occurred when “community” was 
transleted into foreign languages. Harmful to 
the cause of community development was the 
distinction between the national and the local 
community. Community development as a con- 
cept means al} the people and not a localized 
community; local communities need to be inte- 
grated into the national community or society. 

Charter II considers “the concept and prin- 
ciples of community development” (viz., the 
importence of the leader as an innovating change 
agent in the government and in the local field; 
the need to create a revolution in public admin- 
istration that is geared to the achievement of 
the goals of rural development; the need for 
dedicated and honest government officials, inte- 
gration of program from national to local levels, 
adequately trained manpower, and sufficient fi- 
nancial] -esources). Najjar argues that ‘““invest- 
ment in human education [is] the first means 
and objective of community development.” (Of 
course, the whole world awaits blueprints on 
how to čo this better, especially in rural areas.) 

Chapter III discusses a variety of community 
development organizations in India, United Arab 
Republic. Iraq, and Iran, all of which have ex- 
perienced only limited success. Two major ob- 
stacles heve been encountered: lack of coordin- 
ation among the technical services and lack of 
integration between the approach at the village 
and at the national levels. 

Chapter IV, on “the methods and the process 
of community development,” advocates work on 
“felt needs”; participation of the people; devel- 
opment of local leaders; changing the attitudes 
of farmers; working with women and youth; 
self-help projects; and multipurpose program- 
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mes. Chapter V, on “the strategy of commu- 
nity development,” argues for.the participation 
of people and local government; local organiza- 
tion; the full-scale approach to the dominant 
interrelated problems is vitally necessary; and 
concentration of effort on a limited area of high 


_agricultural potential. In the concluding chapter 


Najjar talks much about the reorganization of 
rural institutions and society. He recognizes the 
difficulty of such a task, but offers no real prac- 
tical solutions. He severely criticizes the use of 
“enthusiastic promotional material” to camou- 
flage failures, and ends with the caveat: “As ye 
are governed, So shall you be.” 

There are several mispelled words in the 
book, and the bibliography is inadequate. 
(American writers are regrettably absent.) 
Nonetheless, Halim Najjar deserves much credit 
for saying so much in so few pages. 


Urban Man and Society: A Reader in Urban So- 
ciology, by AtBert N. Cousins and HANS 
Nacpaut. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1970. 
486 pp. $9.00. 


Joun NYE 
University of Nebraska at Omaha 


Urban sociology is long on books of readings 
and short on well-integrated textbooks. It would 
be worth less than nothing to comment on most 
“urban” readers. But Cousins and Nagpaul have 
done an extraordinary thing: they have put to- 
gether a set of readings with adequate intro- 
ductions and transitional statements to form a 
quite well-integrated, interesting work. Their 
reader is a nice mix of “classical” writings, re- 
cent empirical studies and essays, and parts of 
reports such as that of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders, Many familiar 
names are present: eg., Sjoberg, Spengler, 
Weber, Simmel, Wirth, Marx, Moynihan, 
Harrington, Hauser, and, of course, Jane Jacobs. 

One decided advantage of this book is that 
it can be easily cut in half: the first half will 
make the more “traditional” professor happy, 
the second will please the “swinging, televancy- 
oriented” professor. Almost all of the articles 
in the last half of the book were copyrighted in 
the 1960’s. Many of the articles in the first half 
of the book were written before the present 
generation of college students were born or while 
they were in grade school (not that the age of 
an article necessarily makes it any less valuable, 
but who has not had the experience of a stu- 
dent’s telling him that something written in the 
’40’s is so old as to be meaningless?!). The 
“Notes” and the annotated “Suggestions for 
Further Reading” are an excellent addition to 
the book. 
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Power and the Black Community: A Reader on 
Racial Subordination in the United States, 
edited by SETHARD FisHer. New York: 
Random House, 1970. 454 pp. Paperbound. 
$4.95. 


‘ Norvat D, GLENN 
University of Texas 


In the past two or three years there has been 
an outpouring of readers on blacks and on race 
relations. All contain a number of excellent se- 
lections, and each suits the needs and prefer- 
ences of some instructors of some kinds of 
courses. Few are much more than a Jjuxtaposi- 
tion of more-or-less related articles and excerpts 
from books. Few have much integration and 
coherence or show much evidence of care and ` 
imagination on the part of the editors. 

Fisher’s reader is better than most and should 
enjoy rather wide use in sociology, political sci- 
ence, and black studies courses. Its unique 
strength is that it focuses upon the present con- 
ditions and prospects of black Americans, but 
provides an adequate historical perspective. In 
fact, 11 of the 29 selections are primarily his- 
torical; and several of the others deal with 
aspects of the historical background of current 
conditions. The strictly historical pieces include 
such diverse materials as an excerpt from 
Stanley Elkin’s Slavery, an essay on the origins 
of European racism by Michael Biddiss, and a 
historical treatment of violence on black-white 
relations by Allen Grimshaw. These materials 
clearly illustrate that blacks in the United States 
have not progressed toward equality in a linear 
fashion—not even in recent years and decades 
—and Fisher draws from this the lessen that 
linear progress in the future is not assured. 

A second major strength is that there are © 
concise but well-written introductions to each 
selection and to each of the seven parts. These 
tie the materials together and give the book, 
unlike most readers, a distinctive point of view. 
Despite this point of view, the selections are 
diverse enough to expose students to values and 
perceptions of reality that differ considerably 
from Fisher’s. For instance, Fisher is opposed 
to black separatism and advocates strategic 
black-white alliances, but an opposing point of 
view is presented in two excerpts from Black 
Power by Carmichael and Hamilton. The three 
selections in the last part of the book, on “Strat- 
egies for Freedom and Reform,” move from 
description and analysis to advocacy of tech- 
niques and strategies for black advancement. 
I view this as a plus and I think most students 
will agree, although the techniques advocated 
are not radical enough to please the more mili- 
tant students. 
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Few of the selections are available in other 
readers or in the Bobbs-Merrill reprint serics 
for black studies; Fisher has performed a val- 
uable service by making them available for 
classroom use. His reader is more likely to fird 
a niche in the current textbook market if he had 
concentrated upon the more popular and al- 
` ready available materials. 

On the negative side, the book lacks a good 
bibliography, although it has a short list of sug- 
gested readings for each of the seven parts. A 
major exception to Fisher’s concentration upon 
making new materials available for classroom 
use is his inclusion of 90 pages from the Kerner 
Commission Report. Even if that report were 
the best available treatment of the contempor- 
ary conditions of black Americans, one might 
well question the wisdom of including so much 
material already available to students in an in- 
expensive paperback. Through no fault of the 
editor, some of the “current” selections are al- 
ready dated. Unfortunately, the “publication 
lag,” compounded in a book that republishes 
materials, pretty well assures that no textbook 
will deal with truly current conditions and 
trends, : 


Negroes and the Great Depression: The Prob- 
lem of Economic Recovery, by RAYMOND 
WorrterRs. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Pub- 
lishing Corp., 1970. 398 pp. $13:50. 


Joe R. FEAGIN 
University of Texas 


_ A major, if unheralded, effect of the Black 

Revolution of the 1950’s and 1960’s has been 
the stimulation of badly needed research on the 
social, economic, and political history of Amer- 
ica’s largest oppressed minority. A welcome 
addition to the existing literature is Wolters’ 
well-researched sociohistorical study of the New 
Deal’s impact, particularly of the economic re- 
covery programs, on black Americans and their 
reaction to those programs. 

Utilizing extensive unpublished material and 
documents in the National Archives, Wolters 
undertakes three well-defined tasks. First, he ex- 
amines the federal government’s Agricultural 
Adjustment program (AAA), the publicized goal 
of- which was to increase the buying power of 
farmers. In operation, the program actually 
aided the farming elite, the half-million wealthi- 
est farmers, much more than it did the millions 
of poor farmers. Since black farmers, farm 
tenants, and farm laborers were among the 
poorest, their initial hope of substantial aid 
from the Roosevelt Administration remained 
unfulfilled, while the politically potent land- 


owning farmers, especially in the South, re- 
ceived more than their fair share of AAA 


' beneficence. 


Similarly, attempts to increase the working- 
man’s buying power by means of the National 
Recovery Administration, such as the estab- 
lishment of minimum wage codes, resulted in 
an unequal distribution of benefits. The most 
impoverished black workers were not covered 
by such wage codes; those covered frequently 
found themselves under employers adept at eva- 
sion tactics. The frustrations of many black 
workers wre intensified when they also found 
themselves facing the climbing prices generated 
by the rising wages, under the minimum wage 
codes, of millions of white workers. Indeed, in 
Wolters’ view the public works program (PWA 
and WPA) of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act “did more for Negroes than the wage and 
hour codes, partly because it was administered 
by men who were particularly sensitive to the 
special problems of black workers and partly be- 
cause public spending offered a practical way 
for the government to increase mass purchasing 
power without jeopardizing the jobs of marginal 
workers.” 

While the reaction of black leaders and organ- 
izations to NRA and AAA programs is examined 
in the relevant chapters on these programs, the 
last section of this volume concentrates on rifts 
among black leaders over strategies in the late 
1930s. This section, based on an original exam- 
ination of the NAACP files in the Library of 
Congress and the papers of key black leaders, 
contributes much to our understanding of the 
controversies which emerged as a result of a 
re-evaluation of initial optimistic assessments 
of the New Deal’s economic recovery programs. 
In the view of most leaders the programs were 
not effective in ameliorating black poverty. 

New strategies seemed to be demanded. Wol- 
ters provides us with one of the most detailed 
available accounts of DuBois’ remarkable call 
for a separate black economy, anticipating the 
self-help and solidarity doctrines of latter-day 
black-power advocates. Yet another tactic was 
suggested by the Amenia Conference of young 
militant leaders in 1933: the redirection of the 
Negro civil rights movement to organizing the 
great mass of workingmen, black and white, into 
a new power bloc which could fight to improve 
the conditions of the entire working class. While 
new approaches such as these resulted in rifts 
in the NAACP, that organization continued to 
focus on traditional civil rights tactics, stressing 
the legal epproach. 

A major contention of this sophisticated anal- 
ysis is that black Americans failed to whittle 
away at the citadels of power, both traditional 
and New Deal, because they were not organized 
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into an effective interest group. One weakness of 
Wolters’ account lies in his failure to examine 
systematically the reasons for this relative lack 
of organization, which analysis would of neces- 
sity examine the unique dearth of resources at 
the disposal of those who were a generation or 
two away from slavery. 

Yet on balance this account of an important 
decade in Negro history makes a valuable con- 
tribution to understanding how and why the 
New Deal failed to bring a significant meesure 
of economic recovery to black Americans ard to 
understanding the thinking of black Ameri-ans, 
too long ignored, about the machinations o? the 
federal government. 


Black Anti-Semitism and Jewish Racism, edited 
by Nat Hentorr. New York: Schccken 
Books, 1970. 237 pp. Paperbound. $1.95. 


Wuson RECORD 
Portland State University 


The first thing to be said about the eleven 
contributors—four blacks and seven Jews—to 
this small volume is that by no means are they 
detached or objective. They are deeply con- 
cerned about and heavily involved in the 
current racial scene, and they sense that what 
they do or fail to do will make a differer-ce in 
the course of black-Jewish relations. They write 
out of highly mixed feelings: hurt, fear, chock, 
guilt, bitterness, despair, hope. While speaking 
frequently in subjective and partisan voices, 
they tell a great deal about the deepening ten- 
sions characterizing encounters of blacks and 
Jews in the 1970’s. 

Anti-black sentiments among Jews, as the 
black contributors repeatedly emphasize, are 
not altogether new. Nor is black anti-Sernitism 
without historical roots, particularly in the 
ghettoes of the North, where direct contacts 
are likely to be the most abrasive. Waat is 
novel, as a number of the contributors are at 
pains to stress, is the intensification and par- 
ticularly the politicalization of long-standing but 
previously contained conflicts. Established lines 
of intergroup communication have been weak- 
ened. Recognized mediators have been shunted 
aside. Each group’s militants, frequentky un- 
repudiated, have moved from the wings to the 
center of an increasingly divided stage. 

A seemingly strong black-Jewish bond, 
woven from similar histories of enslav2ment, 
persecution, and exclusion, has proved te be a 
thin strand which could not withstand direct, 
organized clashes of group interests. A sriking 
example of this was the bitter encounter of 
blacks and Jews in the New York City public 
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school controversy of 1968-69, a massive and 
traumatic development which prompted a num- 
ber of the pieces in this collection and which 
no doubt will inspire many more. Threatening 
an arrangement carefully nurtured over several 
decades, the teachers’ strike brought into the 
open the strong, underlying antipathies of the © 
rank-and-file and even of some of the respected 

leaders of both groups. ` 

The disillusionment and anxiety of a number 
of the contributors run deep. Few strike a hope- 
ful note, at least for the short run. Some 
anticipate that a more balanced, rational pat- 
tern of black-Jewish relations will emerge, but 
only if the continuing polarization can somehow 
be reversed. There is no consensus on basic 
strategy or tactics for bringing that about. 
Blacks will continue to press for entry into the 
mainstream and for greater control of the 
forces at play in their lives. In the process 
they will challenge whites, including a great — 
many recently-arrived Jews, in education, wel- 
fare, municipal services, and many other fields. 
The New York City school conflict, the inten- 
sity of which is, if anything, understated in this 
collection, may have set the pattern of black- 
Jewish relations for the years immediately 
ahead. 

The contributions are varied in quality, 
Jength, and emphasis. Hentoff provides a good, 
brief introduction, recognizing that, while the 
authors disagree widely, they do not present 
a full range of views. James Baldwin in an 
essay, “Negroes Are Anti-Semitic Because They 
Are Anti-White,” which appeared in the New 
York Times back in 1967, argues bitterly just 
what his title suggests. Earl Raab, the Execu- 
tive Director of the Jewish Community Rela- 
tions Council in San Francisco, contributes 
“The Black Revolution and the Jewish Ques- 
tion,” taken from an early 1969 issue of Com- 
mentary. He questions the continuing partici- 
pation of Jews with black groups which are 
sympathetic with—or even indifferent to—anti- 
Semitism. In “Thou Shalt Surely Rebuke Thy 
Neighbor,” Rabbi Jay Kaufman, Executive 
Vice-President of the half-million-member 
B’nai B’rith, contends that “anti-Semitism in 
the Negro community .. . is a carefully intro- 
duced transplant.” 

Rabbi Alan Miller emphasizes the strengthen- 
ing of Jewish communal ties and institutions 
as a means of combatting anti-Semitism and 
ordering relations with blacks and other groups. 
The basic weaknesses of black-Jewish relations 
in the past and the need for renewed Jewish 
initiative in closing the breech is stressed by 
Albert Vorspan, an official of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations. Harold Cruse 
offers a long, autobiographical essay, “My Jew- 
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ish Problem and Theirs,” in which he insists 
that the long-standing definition of blacks as 
_ inferior is shared by Jews, and protests the 
influence of Jewish radicels in the interpreta- 
tion of black life and culture. Walter Karp an2 
H. R. Shapiro write in “Exploding the Myta 
of Black Anti-Semitism” that Jews and some of 
their official agencies errcneously defined and 
overreacted to anti-Semitic pronouncements of 
black militants during the New York City 
school controversy. The piece appeared origi- 
nally in The Public Life, “a newsletter advocat- 
ing participatory democracy.” | 

In “Racism and Human Rights” Williar 
Booth, a black judge of the New York Crimi- 
nal Court and former Chzirman of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, accounts for his 
conduct of the latter office and responds to 
charges of the New York Board of Rabbis that 
he displayed a “singular insensitivity to anti- 
Semitic incidents.” Julius Lester’s contribution 
is a Statement broadcast over New York City 
radio station WBAI. It was prompted by 
listener complaints that he had encouraged and 
defended. the reading by a fifteen-year-old 
black girl of a highly anti-Semitic poem. The 
racist system, he concludes, “needs instruments 
and those instruments have been white people, 
including Jews.” 

One wishes that Hentoff had included a wider 
range of black spokesmen: moderates such as 
Kenneth Clark, Bayard Rustin, Roy Wilkins, 
and Whitney Young, and militants such as 
Eldridge Cleaver, Stokely Carmichael, and 
Bobby Seale. Helpful also would have been a 
sampling of recent pronouncements of leaders 
of the extremist Jewish Defense League and of 
Jewish responses to the anti-Israeli postures 
of a growing number of Marxist-oriented black 
‘ militants. However, one should not be too de- 
’ manding. Hentoff’s main purpose was to open 
the issue for rational exploration, not to provide 
a comprehensive coverage of it. We are indebted 
to him and the several contributors for doing 
just that. 


The Concept of Poverty: Working Papers on 
Methods of Investigation and Life-Styles of 
the Poor in Different Countries, edited by 
PETER TOWNSEND. New York: American 
Elsevier Publishing Co., 1970. 260 pp. $10.50. 


ORVOELL ROGER GALLAGHER 
Skidmore College 


This book of readings consists of 14 articles, 
mainly by English sociologists, although there 
are five U.S. contributors (Martin Rein, Alvin 
Schorr, S. M. Miller, Pamela Roby, and Herbert 


P 


Gans). There are also single contributions from- 


Germany, Austria, and Norway. The articles — 


derive from a conference of the Intemational 
Committee on Poverty held at the University 
of Essex in 1967. 

Townsend argues in his Introduction for a 
definition of poverty in terms of relative de- 
privation. Other contributors consider the vari- 
ous indices of poverty associated with housing, 
food, urban-rural differences, age and youth. 
Gans, in an interesting chapter on “Poverty and 
Culture,” argues for more “social experimenta- 
tion” to determine when and how behavior is 
changed by particular kinds of programs. 

Certainly one virtue of this particular set of 
readings is that we are presented with data 
from Britain, Germany, Austria, and Norway. 
I was particularly interested in Aubert’s article 
on poverty among the Lapps in northern rural 
Norway. I am, however, somewhat at a loss 
to determine just what sort of audience this 
book is aimed at. The subtitle states that the 
book consists of ‘‘working papers on methods 
of investigation and life styles of the poor in 
different countries.” The book does at least take 
the American reader outside U.S. poverty writ- 
ings and emphases, even though we don’t go 
very far afield. But compared to Myrdal’s 
three-volume Astan Drama and his The Chal- 
lenge of World Poverty, the Townsend readings 
are rather tame stuff. 


Ghetto School: Class Warfare in an Elementary 
School, by GERALD Levy. New York: Pegasus, 
1970. 178 pp. Clothbound, $6.95. Paper- 
bound, $2.25.. 


Harvey A. HORNSTEIN 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Children attending school in non-white, urban 


ghettos receive an inadequate education. The . 


statistics of failure are well-known, and there 
is little need to belabor the obvious. Recogniz- 
ing the tragedy’s magnitude, however, is not 
enough. Remedy demands an understanding of 
the conditions that mediate the occurrence of 
failure; Levy offers one explanation of these 
conditions. Using his own observations as a 
white teacher in a non-white ghetto school, he 
argues that the educational process is a political 
instrument. Its ultimate consequence is to pre- 
pare ghetto youths for lower-class life. 
Ostensibly the 1300 black and Puerto Rican 
children attending this school were there to 
receive an education. In fact, Levy argues, the 
real goal was custodial care, and its successful 
attainment was measured in terms of obedience 
and submission to adult authority. Despite the 
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best of intentions, teachers, administrators, and 
parents all- colluded to manipulate chilcren 
toward this goal. The roles played by eack of 
these groups, and their inter-relationships, are 
a major concern of the book’s fifteen chapters. 
In the main, the analysis is a narrative of 
events, with occasional interpretations. 

Teachers, Levy reports, can be divided into 
two, almost equal-sized groups. The “chron.cs,” 
who have survived from one to thirteen years 
in the school, endorse the goal of control and 
are somewhat successful in its attainment. Levy 
does not like this group. He characterizes them 
as “army sergeants” who “strut around the 
room with military carriage and bear ng.” 
Among male “chronics,” he says, ability to con- 
trol is a “basic indicator of masculinity”; and 
he accuses “chronics,” as a group, of attaning 
little educational success. Objective verification 
that student failure can be attributed tc the 
teaching style of this group is lacking. In this 
instance, and in others throughout the book, 
Levy’s conclusions seem unwarranted and 
guided more by bias than by evidence. 

The second group, “the acutes,” is composed 
of neophytes: a few are serious career teachers; 
most are not. By and large, the group includes 
young men who took advantage of an amer- 
gency program in order to become teachers and 
avoid the draft. They are young and tend to 
hold liberal political views. One of the book’s 
few highlights is Levy’s description of the rapid 
transition of the “acutes” to ambivalent usto- 
dians who use the successful control techmiques 
developed by the “chronics.” This transition, 
Levy claims, creates a profound dilemma for 
many of the “acutes,” white and black. Their 
liberal political, economic, and social values 
are inconsistent with their coercive beaavior 
and their resentment of the non-white parents 
and community. Consequent discomfort and 
guilt adversely affect their subsequent bekavior. 
Levy’s argument is plausible; but, since logical 
inconsistency does not always lead to psycho- 
logical discomfort, empirical evidence en the 
magnitude and extent of the alleged Gscom- 
fort is badly needed. 

Attempts at control, coercive or oth=rwise, 
were not passively accepted by children in this 
school. Unruly, disruptive, angry, self-assertive, 
and delinquent are all labels that could have 
been applied to their behavior. Levy chose to 
characterize them as rebels, children wagng war 
against an oppressive adult authority. In char- 
acteristically melodramatic terms he announces 
that the rebellion fails: “this warrior pose 
cannot stand up against the onslaught of the 
adult world’—an observation consistert with 
his conclusion that, by being defeated at school, 
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it is not entirely consistent with his other ob- 
servations. There is no evidence that discipline 
increases as the school year passes or that 
docility is more common in the higher grades. 
On the contrary, adults never successfully con- 
trol the school; and alumni who attend a 
nearby junior high school often return to create 
havoc. 

Levy’s conclusion that ghetto schools per- 
petuate the system is intriguing and, if valid, 
profoundly important; but his biases often 
combine with a lack of data to weaken his case. 
Serious scholars preferring data analysis to con- 
jecture will have little interest in this book. 
Moreover, because it lacks any specific pro- 
posals for remedy, the book will be equally un- 
interesting to practitioners and can only be 
recommended to those seeking a brief but 
readable account of life in ghetto schools. 


The Worker Grows Old: Poverty and Isolation 
in the City, by GEORGE S. ROSENBERG. San 
Francisco, Calif.: Jossey-Bass, 1970. 206 pp. 


$8.50. 


AARON LIPMAN 
University of Miami 


This study dealing with the social isolation 
of the older white working class is based on 
data on 1,596 persons selected by a multi-phase 
random sample of Philadelphia blocks and 
households. Thus, as Rosenberg reminds the 
reader, the study deals with a specialized popu- 
lation and utilizes constructs and indices which 
make some of the findings non-comparable to 
other gerontological studies. The analysis in- 
dicates that neither poverty nor aging, taken 
separately or jointly, is a factor in social isola- 
tion. 

Rosenberg locates the source of working- 
class isolation not in the characteristics of the 
individual, but in the social composition of the 
neighborhood. He concludes that contextual 
“dissonance” in the income, occupational, and 
racial contexts of the neighborhood isolates the — 
“solvent” more than the “poor” working class 
(especially the aged males), while contextual 
“consonance” of these class-linked characteris- 
tics has an integrative effect on the maintenance 
of local ‘friendships. In contrast to the class- 
linked factors, the friendship relations of the 
solvent working-class were not responsive to the 
age and marital contexts of the neighborhood, 
whereas the friendship relations of the poor 
working-class were affected by both the neigh- 
borhood age and marital structure. “For the 
poor (working class), the presence in high con- 
centration of people of their own or adjacent 
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but also a condition which reduces isolation and 
increases the rate of local friendships” (pp. 


70-71). Working-class respondents below the: 


age of fifty-five, whether poor or solvent, were 
unaffected by the marital composition of the 
neighborhood; above age fifty-five marital con- 
text affected the pattern of local friendship and 
isolation of the poor but did not affect the 


‘solvent. Surprisingly, neither length of resi- 


~ 


dence, educational level, nor perceived healtt 
differentiated the isolates from the non-isolated 
Overall, the poor tended to be isolated in 
greatest proportion in neighborhoods with a low 
average age and where the proportion of mar- 
ried people was high. 

The analysis indicates that the composition 
of working class friendships cuts across age 
boundaries, so that age heterophily rather than 
aze homophily is the predominant form-—con- 
trary to views stressing age grouping. 

In regard to kinship relations, Rosenberg 
concludes that, while residential propinquity 
is the most important determinant of kinship 
contact, restricted contact, which implies con- 
fining one’s kinship relations to the more sup- 
portive of one’s kin network, is partly a func- 
tion of an economic history of past and present 
deprivation as measured by an income history 
index. Neither age nor education were found 
to have any bearing on the frequency of kin 
contact. 

The majority of respondents were found to 
hald a pessimistic image of the class system 
as being closed for the working-class in the 
next ten years. At variance with the middle- 
class ethic of individual achievement and 
wkether they saw the class system as open or 
as closed, these respondents did not feel that 
success or failure was determined solely by 
incividual effort. 

Rosenberg concludes that “the viability of 
working class social networks is a function of 
opportunity structure,’ and joins with those 
wha point out the need for a theoretical model 
which will utilize processual as well as cross- 
sectional data and which will encompass both 
the gerontological and stratificational ap- 
proaches. 


Class and Society in Early America, edited by 
Gary B. Nasu. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Frentice-Hall, 1970. 205 pp. Clothbound, 
$7.95. Paperbound, $3.50. 


SUZANNE KELLER 
Princeton University 
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tory, is at the heart of this compact collection 
of essays and commentaries. The introductory 
essay by Nash is a model of clarity and sub- 
stance which sets the tone for the entire vol- 
ume. Noting that American historians are in 
considerable disagreement over the “social con- 
tours and attitudes of colonial society,” Nash 
endeavors to systematize the ways in which 
various assessments are made and data are 
interpreted. This means, among other things, a 
shift to quantitative measurement and statis- 
tical analysis and to new methodologies bor- 
rowed from other disciplines (p. 13), in an at- 
tempt to obtain information on the large, and 
largely unrecorded, mass of lower- and middle- 
ranking Americans of the times. By using such 
new sources as birth, marriage, and death rec- 
ords, tax lists, and census reports, it is hoped 
to balance more standard accounts resting 
largely on the opinions and decisions of colo- 
nial elites. 

The book is divided into a number of sections 
offering, beyond the two introductory interpre- 
tations of American Colonial history, samples 
of sources traditionally employed as well as 
those utilizing newer methods. 

A theoretical essay by Bernard Barber is 
followed by a series of articles dealing with 
such empirical manifestations of social stratifi- 
cation as honorific titles, estate inventories, tax 
lists, and wealth. A number of extremely inter- 
esting questions are raised when comparing such 
diverse indicators and noting the disparate in- 
terpretations to which they give rise. Even in 
18th century America (or perhaps especially 
then), it seems, the different dimensions of stra- 
tifications did not closely coincide. Wealth, 
opportunity, and political rights coalesce at the 
top and bottom, but the middle levels were—as 
they are today—trather unintegrated as to rank. 
Hence, in life as in theory consensus of opinion 
and elegant synthesis escape one. 

Suggestions for further reading conclude this 
excellent and interesting volume. 


Sex Roles in Changing Society, edited by 
GEORGENE H. Sewarp and Rosert C. Wu- 
LIAMSON. New York: Random House, 1970. 
419 pp. $9.95. 


Kay RICHARDS BROSCHART 
Boston College 


This cross-cultural, interdisciplinary collec- 
tion of articles nominally focuses on sex roles 
in the context of social change. The majority 
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as North America, Eastern and Westem 
Europe, the Middle East, Africa, and Asia. 
In addition, several works deal with the origin, 
development, and history of sex role behavior 
or identity. 

The overall perspective of the volume is one 
of social and cultural description and analysis. 
A Prologue written by the editors briefly de- 
scribes and attempts to integrate the selections 
in the collection. The Epilogue includes a short 
excerpt from Margaret Mead’s Culture and 
Commitiment entitled, “The Generation Gap.” 
Articles are organized under three headings: 
“Origins of Sex-Role Behavior,” “The Sexes in 
Western Culture,” and “The Sexes in the East.” 
The authors represent six nations. Half of the 
contributors are psychologists, with the re- 
mainder divided between the disciplines of 
anthropology, sociology, and psychiatry. Ac- 
cording to the editors, “the reader target is the 
educated person with a responsible concern 
for the particular problem of sex roles in re- 
lation to the more general social changes taking 
place today.” 

The major strengths and weaknesses of this 
book lie in its diversity. It is refreshing—even 
mind-expanding—to get away from the limited 
scope of a single discipline and the narrow 
geographic focus so often encountered in social 
science literature. An eclectic collection of 
articles such as this one, however, requires 
more extensive bridging and commentary than 
the editors have provided. Furthermore, those 
comments provided are confined tc the prologue, 
making them less accessible and less useful than 
they might be if interspersed throughout the 
text. 

Since the attention and emphasis given to 
social change in the selections is highly vari- 
able, the title of the volume is something of a 
misnomer. The contributions also vary con- 
siderably in approach and quality. For example, 
the reader wishing a comprehensive view of 
changing sex roles in a particular geographic 
or national area will find the articles focusing 
on Latin America, Africa, Russia, China, and 
Japan most rewarding. In addition, an up-to- 
date and informative assessment of male and 
female roles in the United States is presented 
by Ruth Hartley. Clellan Ford’s description of 
sex roles in primitive societies and Georgene 
Seward’s historical analysis provide extensive 
background material. 

Although none of the articles in this collec- 
tion is wholly without merit, all do not match 
the high standards of scholarship found in those 
cited above. By way of illustration, Alfred 
Katzenstein’s “Male and Female in the German 
Democratic Republic” combines some inter- 
esting documentation -and interpretation of sex 
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like a government propaganda release. Robert : 


Williamson’s ambitious treatment of “Marriage 
Roles, American Style” is often verbose and 
laced with opinion. In sum, this work can most 
accurately be described as an interdisciplinary 
and international sampler of writings on the 
theme of sex roles and, in some instances, the 
process of social change. In spite of its limita- 
tions, this book is worth examination by anyone 
interested in a broad perspective on the chang- 
ing roles of the sexes. 


Social Psychology Through Symbolic Interac- 
tion, by GreGoRY P. STONE and HARVEY A. 
FARBERMAN. Waltham, Mass.: Ginn-Blaisdel, 
1970. 783 pp. $11.95. 


SoL TANNENBAUM 
University of Houston 


To my recollection this is the fifth reader in 
the past decade attempting to collect writings 
which, no matter how diverse their subject, are 
asserted to have preceded or extended G. H. 
Mead’s basic ideas. If we may rudely charac- 
terize symbolic interaction as a theoretical ori- 
entation seeking a more systematic statement 
through an‘empirical base with a more pertinent 


methodology, this recent surge of readers might- 


suggest that these objectives have come in view. 
The conclusion I draw from a reading of the 
present collection is that students of symbolic 
interaction have evolved a new sense of direc- 
tion—inspired among others by Goffman and 
studies in the sociology of deviance—but their 
connections with Mead are quite unclear. 

The present book considerably improves on 
the earlier collections in that selections are ex- 
plicitly arranged so as to convey coherence 
and development within the theoretical frame- 
work. Sixty-nine complete and excerpted papers 
(eight are original) are divided into ten topics 
suggesting the scope of theoretical, methodol- 
ogical, and substantive concerns of students 
of symbolic interaction. Each section is pre- 
faced by a two-or-three page discussion by the 
editors suggesting the central issues raised by 
the selections and the directions they portend 
for future inquiry. A sizeable appendix is H.J. 
Eysenck’s “The Effects of Psychotherapy.” 

Part One on perspectives and directions in- 
cludes critical commentaries regarding the in- 
fiuence of functionalism in sociological thought 
(e.g., Wrong’s critique of “the oversocialized 
conception of social man”) and the lack of 
relevance of the major schools of psychology. 


- 
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These are followed by exegeses of Mead and 
Dewey (the latter from Mills’ Sociology and 
Pragmatism). The section concludes with Cot- 
trell’s and Kuhn’s reviews of neglected prob- 
lems in social psychology and major trends 
in symbolic interaction. The last two are worth 
revisiting because the bulk of the issues raised 
are currently either being ignored-or are being 
transmuted into frameworks different from 
those from which they came. 

Part Two presents materials on the symbolic 
character of human knowledge, varying from a 
typical introductory lecture contrasting human 
reactivity with reactivity at other levels to an 
excerpt from Karl Mannheim expressing his 
more radically deterministic position. 

Part Three, on “the definition of the situa- 
tion,” begins with the classical statements of 
W.I. Thomas, Willard Waller, and others, and 
ends with analyses of conditions for the suc- 
cessful maintenance of “definitions.” These 
parallel Goffman’s writing on “stage” manage- 
ment and “face-work.” 

Part Four provides instructional material on 
the relationship of societal settings to situa- 
tional interaction. Braroe’s description of the 
adaptive nature of interaction between Indians 
and whites in a Canadian community is perhaps 


. the most striking and very reminiscent of Dol- 


lard’s classic description of black-white inter- 
action in a Southern town. 

I found Part Five to be the most exciting. 
Entitled “Interaction Processes,” its central 
issue is more accurately described by this pas- 
sage from Glazer and Strauss’ “Awareness Con- 
texts and Social Interaction”: 


When men confront each other, each cannot al- 
ways ascertain—even when given seemingly trust- 
worthy guarantees—that he knows either the 
others’ identity or his own identity in the eyes 
of the other. An honest citizen may be taken in 
by a confidence man, a government official by a 
foreign spy passing as his secretary or a dying 
patient by his doctor. But the confidence man’s 
mark may actually be from the local detective 
squad; the official, suspecting undercover play, 
may be pretending innocence while spilling the 
secretary false documents; and the dying patient 
may suspect his true condition but not reveal his 
suspicions to the physiclan. Thus, who is really 
being ‘taken in’ is a matter of awareness of both 
parties to the situation. 


This indeed poses the classical problem of in- 
tersubjectivity in a modern context! Scheler’s 
discussion of “fellow-feeling,” which also ap- 
pears in this section, seems far too naive. The 
materials brought to bear on this issue are more 
diverse in their approach than those offered 
on any other topic. Intellectual perplexity is re- 
flected; every theoretical route needs to be ex- 
plored; “role-taking” does not suffice. 
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Part Six on the “self” might almost have 
been a lecture by Professor Stone tracing the 
conceptual sources of his “Appearance and The 
Self” through James, Cooley, Mead, and Sulli- 
van. It is easily the most tightly woven of the 
sections. 

Part Seven is labelled “Tests of the Perspec- 
tive,” but the material presented belies this 
description. Three pieces of research are pre- 
sented, two of which test certain hypotheses 
about the influence of others upon self-concep- 
tions. Although it is asserted that the proposi- 
tions are derived from Meadian premises, little 
conceptualization is provided to demonstrate 
their centrality to Meadian thought or that they 
couldn’t also have been derived from very dif- 
ferent theoretical frameworks. What is disturb- 
ing is the complete inattention to theoretical 
alternatives. Norman Denzin, who wrote the 
preface to this section and a concluding critique 
of methodologies currently utilized by symbolic 
interactionists, fails to comment on this form 
of parochialism. 

Part Eight, on “motives,” offers Mills’ and 
Foote’s ground-breaking discourses. The section 
concludes with Scott and Lyman’s paper on 
“Accounts,” reflecting the direction which cur- 
rent symbolic interactionism is taking. Instead 
of following Foote’s lead with more intensive 
examination of the problems of identification, 
therefore of more adequate motivation, the dis- 
cussion turns to an analysis of situational cir- 
cumstances ‘that call for an accounting of one’s 
behavior. 

Parts Nine and Ten offer many excellent 
studies of socialization and of deviance. Con- 
siderable attention is paid to adolescent and 
adult socialization. Examples of the work on 
deviance of Szasz, Scheff, Goffman, Kai Erikson, 
and others are offered. 

This is an exciting and extraordinarily read- 
able book. I suspect its happiest utilization will 
be in the graduate seminar, providing topics for 
discussion and research. Two final caveats: 
First, concepts such as “self,” “other,” and 
“the definition of the situation” are no longer 
treated as distinct, but are blurred into the total 
interactional setting such that their meaning 
is lost apart from descriptions of the total 
setting, This is why the issues raised by Cottrell 
and by Kuhn seem so discontinuous with the 
rest of the book. Second, the negativism, indif- 
ference, or naveté that symbolic interactionists 
exhibit towards social psychologists of other 
persuasions should be past. Sophisticated com- 
parative analyses of different approaches to 
similar problems are needed. There will be no 
“tests of the perspective” otherwise. 
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Laughter:A Socio-Scientific Analysts, by JOYCE 
'O. HERTZLER. New York: Exposition Press, 
1970, 231 pp. $6.50. 


CARROLL J. Bourc 
Fisk University 


This study is a “ ‘think piece’ rather than a 
research report, a tentative approach rather 
than a definitive treatment” (p. 9). Yet, 
Hertzler aims at a comprehensive analysis of 
laughter within the array of concepts that he 
inspects. 

After an introductory chapter in which he 
discusses laughter’s nature and “instrumenta- 
tion” (sic! Exposition Press nods occasionally 
with a lost letter and wandering lines), Hertzler 
divides the study into two parts. In the first 
he presents the social phenomenon of laughter 
as a human-social syndrome and as communi- 
cation, and in its expressional forms, its socio- 
culture context, and its subjective aspects. In 
the second, the lengthier part, attention is given 
to the social effects, functions, and uses of 
laughter. On the whole, it is a decent treat- 
ment of many aspects of laughter; and there 
is the serious (maybe too serious) attempt to 
da a social-scientific analysis, a “venture in 
socio-gelotology” (p. 8). 

Some authors have written about the play 
element in culture; others have noted the link 
between the comic and the sacred. The ability 
to laugh may be intimately connected with the 
ability to cry. If laughing is awry (not just 
wry), there may also be something wayward 
about crying. Not to be startled or surprised 
may be signs of dying. To be unflinchingly 
serious and even-tempered, untouched and per- 
haps untouchable, may be characteristics of that 
further rationalization of social life that Max 
Weber painfully identified. To be witty, comical, 
or funny may be the characteristics of a more 
imaginative people, may be the creative act that 
Koestler writes about in the Act of Creation. 
The references by Hertzler to the meagre litera- 
ture on laughter do not attend to these related 
characteristics of the risible animal, man. 

The book is frequently difficult to decipher 
because it is both too long and too short. It 
is too long as an outline of many items iden- 
tified and distinguished from one another. 
Laughter is not the same as, but of course is 
related to, humor, which in turn can be serious 
but is often a “prolific source of laughter” 
(p. 15). The witty, the funny, and the comic 
are somehow connected with laughter; but it is 
not made clear when, where, and how. Hert- 
zler’s noble effort to wend his way through the 
many necessary and/or sufficient conditions, 
concomitants, and sometimes consequences of 


laughter produces a wealth of categories and 
terms that often seems crowded rather than 
coherent, with a-claim or a promise that all are 
significant to laughter. The search for compre- 
hensive categories is not satisfactory without 
more explicit judgment about what is to be in- 
cluded and what is to be excluded. Thus, the 
study seems to be too short. The stricture about 
length is not a refusal to accept the book that 
the author intended to write, but the sociologi- 
cal genre he uses (whatever one may name it) 
obscures his attempt at a versatile compilation. 
Hertzler assures us that a study of laughter 
could reveal much about individuals, groups, 
nations; it could tell us about social positions, < 
about persons being insiders or outsiders. But it 
is not altogether clear that a study of laughter 
would do more than confirm what we already 
know from other sources about social reality. 


Learning About Politics: A Reader in Political 
Socialization, by ROBERTA S. SickL. New 
York: Random House, 1970. 651 pp. $10.95. 


ARTHUR G, NEAL 
Bowling Green University 


Sigel has brought together a series of studies 
representative of the increasing. volume of em- 
pirical studies on political socialization. The 
product thus reflects both the merits and de- 
fects of the work currently available in this 
area. Studies of political socialization are pre- 
dominantly descriptive and lacking in emphasis 
on political prediction and explanation. The 
inadequacy of work in this area derives from 
the lack of attention to concept formation and 
theory construction. There appears to be very 
little in the way of an explicit conception of 
politics to serve as a guide for empirical anal- 
ysis. 

The 51 selections are grouped into nine 
chapters: “Learning and Development,” ‘The 
Family,” “Personality and Politics,’ “The 
School,” “College and University,” “Relevant 
Others: The Peer Group,” “Socialization in 
Adulthood—-The Importance of Role,” “The 
Political Environment—Sources of Conformity 
and Deviancy,” and “Change, Conflict, and So- 
clalization.” More attention is given the agen- 
cies and products than the strategies and proc- 
esses of political socialization. 

While many of the selections are intriguing, 
they collectively fail to add up to a coherent 
portrait of the political process. Rather than 
being cumulative contributions, they fail to 
support one another and reflect centrifugal 
rather than unifying themes. The diversity of 
methodological procedures, content areas, and 
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analytic frameworks is perhaps characteristic 
of the field. . 
_ Although some of ‘the studies concentrate on 
cultural variations, few are grounded in explicit 
conceptions of the historical context of society. 
The basis for political behavior is predominantly 
derived from psychologistic conceptions of man. 
Conflict and social movements are genera_y 
treated as aberrant, and Sigel justifies studies 
of political socialization in terms of their con- 
tribution to political stability. The psychiatric 
overtones are especially prevalent in the liters- 
ture on personality and politics. “Political s82- 
cialization refers to the process by which people 
learn to adopt the norms, values, attitudes, acd 
behaviors accepted and practiced by the on- 
going system.” 

Few of the selections focus on the kinds cf 
conflict that many sociologists associate with 
the political dimension of society. Overwhelm- 
ingly the emphasis is upon stable and endurinz 
attributes of political systems. Politics is, for 
the most part, associated with government; and 
learning about politics is reflected in studies 
dealing with perceptions, attitudes, and beliefs 
_ about government. 

Basic difficulties stem from the absence of 
an explicit conception of politics and of the 
society into which children are socialized. The 
numerous ways in which the exigencies of a 
child’s life may evoke political-like responses 
suggests the need for broadening the topic of 
political socialization to include a wide range 
of behavior that has very little to do with the 
formal aspects of government, but affects the 
attributes and consequences of one’s political 
lite. This may include a concern with strategies 
for resolving conflict, negotiating change, and 
legitimating social conduct when it is made 
problematic. The lack of emphasis on the in- 
strumentalism of child behavior results in both 
a disengaged and an over-socialized conception 
of politics. 

Since the reader is designed primarily for 
undergraduates, little attention is given to the 
directions subsequent research should take. Its 
contribution lies primarily in providing a source 
of footnotes and perspectives on selected aspects 
of political socialization. 


Attitude Measurement, edited by GENE F. 
Summers. Chicago, Hl.: Rand McNally and 
Co., 1970. 568 pp. Paperbound. $7.95. 


Rosert L. HAMBLIN 
Washington University 


This book of readings should be of consider- 
able interest as a source as well as a text in 


attitude measurement courses. Included are a 
few well-chosen classical papers and a larger 
number of recent theoretical and empirical 
papers, most of which center around the thesis 
that self-report data without cross checks are 
inadequate. In a sense, the book is in response 
to the incongruity between words and deeds first 
discovered by LaPiere in 1934. LaPiere found 
little correlation between the attitudes that 
motel owners reported in letters about their 
willingness or unwillingness to accommodate 
Orientals and the treatment which LaPiere’s 
Oriental student actually received when he ar- 
rived at the motels to register as a guest. The 
authors of this book suggest a solution: the use 
of a multiple data base to provide cross checks 
in attitude measurement. They would include 
direct self-reports, indirect paper-and-pencil as 
well as behavioral indicators, and physiological 
indicators such as the galvanic skin response. 

The Introduction and the first section of the 
book includes five papers outlining the basic 
considerations involved in the multiple data base 
approach to attitude measurement. The second 
section includes the classical papers, mostly on 
scaling techniques; Thurstone’s equal-appearing 
interval technique, Likert’s summation tech- 
nique, end Guttman’s sealogram technique 
and its modifications are featured. The third 
section includes seven papers on recent de- 
velopments in self-report scaling techniques, 
e.g., the semantic differential, factor analysis, 
and multiple scalogram analysis. The fourth and 
fifth sections include ten papers on indirect 
measurement of attitudes using behavioral indi- 
cators, the so-called unobtrusive methods. The 
final section includes six papers on the use of 
physiological response as a technique of attitude 
measurement. While the results of this mixed 
data approach reported in the latter chapters are 
somewhat variable, surprisingly most non-replic- 
ability problems were encountered with the phy- 
siological indicators. Even so, there is little 
doubt that the major thesis is sound; there 
should be a breadth of data with built-in cross 
checks in attitude measurement. 

If the book is to be criticized, it would be be- 
cause the editor has not cast a wide enough net. 
For example, excluded are developments in the 
large number of desensitization experiments 
(cf. Bandura, Behavior Modification, 1969) 
done during the past decade. In those experi- 
ments phobic attitudes toward a large number of 
things have been routinely modified. Also, that 
is a tradition of research where the changes in 
attitude have been very substantial, where the 
experiments have been quite replicable, and 
‘where the self-report scales and the physiologi- 
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cal measures have been routinely consistent. 
Another benefit: desensitization experiments 
have been guided by a detailed, largely substan- 
tiated theory of attitude change. 

The authors are hung up on the statistical-ex- 
perimental design borrowed from the biostatisti- 
cians, a design much weaker than the designs for 
mathematical experiments used by the psycho- 
physicists who in a real sense originated atti- 
tude measurement. Actually the psychophysical 
experiment is the ideal situation by which to 
measure subjective sensations because in psy- 
chophysics the calibrations of the sensory scales 
may be compared directly with the calibrations 
on the ratio scales measuring the magnitude of 
the physical stimuli. If the scaling method in 
psychophysics does not produce reliable, valid 
sensory scales relating in an invariant way to the 
physical stimulus, why should it be expected to 
produce reliable, valid, invariant sensory scales 
in social science where stimulus scales are usu- 
ally absent? There is a chapter on psychophysics 
of sensory scales; however, it is weak (among 
other things, though first published in 1967, it 
does not include any references beyond 1961 in 
a field that has experienced dramatic develop- 
ments in the last decade). 

Excluded also are the now rather numerous, 
if scattered, attitude studies using Stevens’ new 
ratio measurement procedures. This is a serious 
omission because these scaling procedures— 
rather than category scaling and Thurstone’s 
equal-appearing interval scaling—seemingly 
have been cross validated in psychophysical and 
neurophysical experiments as measures of the 
magnitude of subjective sensory and neuro-sen- 
sory response. 

Despite its deficiencies, Summers’ book is a 
competent representation of the attitude mea- 
surement tradition in the social sciences and a 
step in what appears to be the right direction. 


The Application of Psychophysical Scaling 
Techniques to Measurement of Political Var- 
tables, by ALLEN MayHEw SHINN, JR. Chapel 
Hill, N. C.: University of North Carolina In- 
stitute for Research in Social Science, 1970. 
162 pp. Paperbound. $3.00. 


RicHarD D. WARREN 
Iowa State University 


This book provides some major insights about 
Measurement of individuals’ perceptions of cer- 
tain stimuli. With the present emphasis on mea- 


surement, multiple indicators, scaling, and mea- 
surement error in the literature, this is a very 
timely topic. Although Shinn’s attention is di- 
rected at a specific type of measurement prob- 
lem in political science, many of the variables 
are of general importance. 

In Chapter 1 Shinn briefly reviews Fechner’s 
law, Weber’s law, modern psychophysics, Stev- 
ens’ work, magnitude estimation, nature of re- 
sponses to social stimuli, confusion scales, 
category scales, and relationship of category 
scale and magnitude scale. He distinguishes 
three general classes of variables: (1) cultural 
norms—any normal adult member of the group 
could be a competent observer, (2) “expertise” 
-—individual must havesome technical expertise _ 
to be competent observer, and (3) those vari. 
ables which take on unique values for each 
individual studied. Variables representative of 
each of these classes are discussed and analyses 
are presented in subsequent chapters. 
presented in subsequent chapters. 

Chapter 2 reports several efforts to measure 
socio-economic status, taking into account the 
independent effects of occupation, education, in- 
come, race, and religion. Hamblin’s status experi- 
ments are reviewed and the results summarized. 
In a replication of Hamblin’s experiment, nine- 
teen NROTC midshipmen served as subjects in 
a similar research design for magnitude estima- 
tion of status. Both the raw data and logarith- 
mically transformed data were used in a linear 
regression analysis to test the linear and power- 
function hypotheses. For the bivariate cases in- 
volving status with income and education, indi- 
vidual analysis, pooled data analysis, and curves 
are presented. Because of the issues of threshold 
correction and the possibility of needing two 
functions for income, three further experiments 
were used with variation in measurement tech- 
niques for magnitude estimation, The third in- 
cluded some additional occupations, as well as 
race and religion. The exponents for income and 
education are presented and compared. The in- 
dependent variables of occupation, education, 
income, race, and religion are used in a multipli- 
cative equation representing a power-function 
in the estimate of status, with income, educa- 
tion, and occupation being the significant pre- 
dictors. 

In Chapter 3 the theoretical background on 
category and magnitude scales is presented. The 
model and three assumptions are tested in a 
study using 29 subjects to make judgements on 
the importance of thirteen political offices by 
both category and magnitude judgments. In the 
next chapter measurement of attitudes at the 
individual level is examined, along with multiple 
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-` measures for individuals rather than for group 
analysis. Importance of political offices is exam- 
ined on an individual basis. The effect of tweive 
` foreign policy issues in a hypothetical presi- 
dential election was examined in an experiment 
with 19 subjects using magnitude estimate, cate- 
gory scales, and a seven-point semantic dif- 
ferential. 

The general conclusion is that “At least for 
the continua we studied, and within certain lirc- 
its .of error, the psychophysical theories and 
techniques we locked at do seem to work” (p 
139). Several research problems are suggested 
“for which psychophysical scaling techniques 
could be used. 
` A more intensive review of attitude scaling 
procedures and comparisons of those methods 
and techniques which appear in the literature 
would have strengthened the fourth chapter. 
The manuscript is well written and should in- 
terest those concerned with measurement for 
research or teaching purposes. 


Law and Order in a Democratic Society, edited 
by Marvin R. Summers and THomas E. 
BARTH. Columbus, O.: Charles E. Merrill 
Publishing Co., 1970. 275 pp. Paperbound. 
$3.95. 


ROBERT EVERETT STANFIELD 
University of Vermont 


This book, favoring recently published mate- 
rials, will sell well for a year in college book- 
stores and then disappear from reading lists: 
this year it is relevant. While politicians use 
“law and order” as bait for votes, sociologists 
and political scientists will adopt this book to 
convince their students that their disciplines are 
attuned to contemporary concerns. 

As a catch phrase, “law and order” means sev- 
eral things. Basically it represents concern with 
a rising crime rate. Additionally, however, “law 
and order” signifies “keeping the Negroes quiet 
in the cities” and “keeping the students quiet on 
the campuses.” Summers and Barth have recog- 
nized these multiple meanings in the organiza- 
tion of their book: “criminal justice,” “urban 
violence,” and “the politics of dissent and con- 
frontation.” —_ 

In an article reprinted in this book, Allen 
Grimshaw points out that the kind of label cho- 
sen to identify events is related to the kind of 
response one favors toward those events. Thus, 
one who calls an incident “criminal” or “re- 


bellious” will tend to endorse strengthening the 
hand of the police, while one who describes it 
as “a legitimate revolt against impossible con- 
ditions” will propose a solution directed at those 
conditions, One can see this process at work 
among the contributors to this volume. For ex- 
ample, in discussing recent confrontations on 
several campuses, Sidney Hook affirms that, 
“although order is possible without justice, jus- 
tice is impossible without order.” Writing of 
events at Cornell, Michael Thelwell challenges 
critics like Hook who transform “issues of prin- 
ciple into issues of etiquette.” 

One of the objectives in introducing the topic 
of “law and order” into an academic course 
should be to expose to rigorous analysis what 
students encounter in the media. In dealing with 
an issue like “law and order,” political science 
and sociology make their best contribution 
through theory and research that challenges both 
the conventional and the unconventional wis- 
doms. 

Flipping through the pages of the book, one 
observes that the space occupied by footnote 
references diminishes quickly as one moves from 
front to back. Reading the material confirms 
that there is more substantial research cited on 
the problems of criminal justice than there is 
on the problems of the cities and the colleges. 
James Wilson offers from several sources some 
ideas for the hard thinking that everyone should 
do whenever he reads the FBI’s quarterly an- 
nouncements of yet another increase in the 
crime rate. Elwin Powell’s analysis of data from 
Buffalo serves well to introduce anomie as a 
factor in the explanation of crime. Thomas 
Pettigrew draws from a wide range of studies 
to establish the economic basis of the high crime 
rate oberved among Negroes. Jerome Skolnick 
uses his own research and that of others to 
demonstrate the undesirable conjunction of dan- 
ger and authority in the policeman’s role. Edwin 
Driver surveys the literature on persuasion and 
manipulation to conclude that the Miranda rule 
does not go far enough in dealing with “the 
‘inherently coercive’ atmosphere of interroga- 
tion.” 

The diet provided elsewhere in the book 
tends to be less substantial. From the perspec- 
tive of sociological analysis, however, the 
strongest selections are James Hundley on the 
dynamics of ghetto riots, Burton Levy on the 
police in the ghetto, Aaron Wildavsky on black 
~ebellion and white reaction, H. L. Nieburg on 
the relationship between violence and social 
change, and Lewis Feuer on the conflict of 
generations. — 
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TRANS-ACTION BOOKS. Chicago, Il.: Al- 
dine Publishing Co., 1970. Clothbound, $5. 95. 
Paperbound, $2.45. 


Law and Order: Police Encounters, edited by 
MICHAEL Lipsky. 144 pp. 


American Bureaucracy, edited by WARREN G. 
BENNIS. 187 pp. 


The Values of Social Science, edited by Nor- 
MAN K. DENZIN. 194 pp. 


Ghetto Revolts, edited by Perer H. Rossi. 
171 pp. 

The Future Society, edited by Donatp N. 
MICHAEL. 131 pp. 

Awakening Minorities: American Indians, 
Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, edited 
by Jonn R. Howard. 189 pp. 


J. ALAN WINTER 
Connecticut College 


In the latest half dozen Trans-action books 
there is a little something for everybody. Three 
of the works—Law and Order: Police Encoun- 
ters; Ghetto Revolts; and Awakening Minor- 
ities—deal with the more traditional social prob- 
lems material, i.e., situations which fall short 
of some shared ideal. Two others—Amernican 
Bureaucracy and The Future Society—take the 
new tack of treating shared ideals or institutions 
embodying them as problematic. Finally, one— 
The Values of Social Sctence—is concerned with 
the role of social science in solving social prob- 
lems. 

All six works consist solely of material pre- 
sented in Trans-action since its inception in 
1963. Of the over 50 pieces in the six works, 
only four appear in more than one volume. 
None of the articles contains any footnotes or 
formal references, although a handful suggest 
further readings, Fortunately the writing is uni- 
formly clear and free of jargon. 

Law and Order: Police Encounters examines 
confrontations and tensions between the police 
and elements of the public. Three articles are 
concerned with rioting; the others deal with 
sniping at police, police brutality, and factors 
inhibiting the reporting of crimes to the police. 
While the first three articles do little to chal- 
lenge the “common wisdom” of sociologists, the 
last three do much to debunk common views on 
the extent and nature of the problems under 
consideration. 

The editor’s introduction to Ghetto Revolt 
provides an excellent account of the historical 
context of the black uprisings of the 1960s. 
Economic polarization among urban blacks and 
the impact of white economic, political, and so- 
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cial institutions upon ghetto residents are dealt 
with next. Two of the selections (also in Police 
Encounters) deal with the Detroit riot and with 
sniping. The other pieces include Rainwater’s 
argument that economic programs, not com- 
munity action, are most essential to “any per- 
manent solution to the riot problem”; an in- 
sightful treatment of the politics of creating the 
Kerner Commision and of presenting its find- 
ings; and an analysis by Lipset and‘Raab of the 
Wallace movement—which contains some of the 
very few tables in the books under review. 

Awakening Minorities discusses American In- 
dians, Mexican Americans, and Puerto Ricans. 
A general introduction defines “minority group 
status” and key differences among European 
immigrants, blacks, Indians, and Spanish- 
speaking Americans, while section introductions 
provide historical background on each group. 
Readings are largely descriptive or anecdotal., 

. American Bureaucracy focuses- soi Ar, 
ate technostructure and i ts<stipebio Ath gi S- 
cussions of tensions be ae tie ee ‘of 
bureaucracy and of hum sist’ problems i in’: “the 
conception and practice of ‘democratic: ‘manage: 
ment, the future of industrial o and 
innovation and change within + | 

The Future Society examines. fois of 
transition that will characterize rat those 
years ahead that we can hope to influence” 
(p. 2), discussing computers and data banks, 
increasing reliance on social science, greater 
numbers of artificially conceived and gestated 
babies, diffusion of values and concerns now 
largely confined to the hippie subculture, move< 
ment towards post-bureaucratic leadership 
styles, and repression and militarism. 

The Values of Social Science helps humanize 
the research process by use of reports of how 
research is “really” done. More traditional 
methodological issues are ably discussed in the 
introduction. Remaining sections focus on vari- 
ous aspects of the relationship between social 
science and social policy, including case studies 
of the Moynihan Report and Project Camelot. 

Judging this series in the spirit in which it 
was compiled, I shall react to the claim made 
by the editors of Trans-action in a Preface re- 
peated in each volume that the series is “dedi- 
cated not to highlighting social problems alone, 
but to establishing guidelines for social solutions 
based on the social sciences (p. ix).” However, 
the articles make little use of hard data and 
none of statistical tests. “Each essay,” the edi- 
tors note, “bears the imprint of the author’s 
attempt to communicate his own experience of 
the crisis [facing America] (p. vili).” Such ex- 
periences and the descriptive and anecdotal ma- 
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terial in the essays serve well to move people 
-to concern and action. However, firmer bases 
for establishing policy guidelines could be hoped 
for than “experiences” and soft data. 

Finally, I would suggest that, before another 
series of Trans-action books is compiled, 
thought might be given to issuing instead a 
series of reprints. More flexible, less expensive, 
and precluding duplication, it would give more 
power to the reader, enabling him to “do his own 
thing,” creating his own Trans-action books. 
Presumably, those attuned to radical critiques. 
as are the editors of Trans-action, would want 
at least to consider a means to give more power 

to the people using their offerings. 


The Analysis of Delinquent Behavior: A Struc- 
tural Approach, by JoHN M. Martin, JOSEPE 
P. FrrzpaTRicK, and Rospert E. Gouip. New 
York: Random House, 1970. 208 pp. Paper- 
bound. $2.95. 


> MALCOLM W. KLEIN 
University of Southern California 


This is the second book in a series of three 
emanating from the authors’ research experience 
in the Bronx during the ’60’s. The first intro- 
duced their conceptual base. The third, in press, 
provides case illustrations of the concepts and 
methods: whose exposition constitute the bulk 
of the current volume. Analysts can be read by 
itself and is well enough composed and organ- 
ized to constitute a full’statement of the au- 
” thors’ intentions and conclusions. 

This volume is essentially a methodological 
treatise. The first three chapters describe three 
interrelated techniques for understanding delin- 
quency: the sociogenic case method, situational 
analysis and area analysis, The fourth chapter is 
both an illustration of the three-pronged ap- 
proach (as applied during a demonstration proj- 
ect in the East Tremont section of the Bronx) 
and a statement of sociological theory and social 
change philosophy. The final chapter is a short 
and somewhat perfunctory statement of policy 
implications. 

Three major concerns emerge. First, the au- 
thors work very hard at urging acceptance of 
what they consider a “new methodology,” a 
‘new approach” to understanding delinquency 
-——i.e., a comprehensive, multi-faceted, longitu- 
dinal and field theoretical, “motivational-situ- 
ational-cultural” (eclectic?) perspective that 
ig certainly unusual to see in action, though 
commonly encountered in the literature. 

Second, the authors take a strong stand on the 
question of “whose side are you on?” They see 
society as conflict-based and delinquency (or 


the attribution of the delinquent labél) as the re- 


sult of the power struggle between the haves and 
the Lave-nots, the rule-makers versus the rule- 
breakers. The authors side with the downtrod- 
den, the ghetto-dweller, the delinquent. They 
stress the differential and unfair nature of the 
juvenile justice system. They trust the per- 
ception of the delinquent far more than that of 
the cop, the judge, and the counselor. Under- 
standing delinquency, therefore, requires not 
only good analytic procedures but also a phil- 
osophic stance. 

Third, the authors are concerned with reme- 
dial steps. Their research is action research, and 
the implications are less scientific than political. 
They put themselves squarely at the center of 
new national program emphases of the sort that 
spawn youth service bureaus, neighborhood legal 
services, self-help groups, and so on. They urge 
the expension of the practitioner’s functional 
roles as “mediators, advocates, activists, and 
community organizers.” The social institutions 
becom? the proper targets of change, and 
“power to the people” seems to symbolize much 
of the authors’ thrust. This reviewer finds it 
difficult to argue with much of this thematic 
material. 

On the other hand, one might have expected 
more careful treatment of the material. The re- 
lationship between various advocated social or 
institutional changes and delinquency reduction 
is neither well stated nor well documented. The 
methodology is so all-inclusive that it becomes 
cumbersome (less than a dozen “sociogenic” 
case studies resulted from the East Tremont 
project). The eclecticism (or comprehensive- 
ness) of the approach is emphasized repeatedly, 
but the absence of evaluative criteria for choos- 
ing among variables and for validating informa- 
tion leaves the impression of a glorified verste- 
hen approach with all of the arbitrariness and 
subjectivity that this implies. 

This volume seems to be pointed mainly to- 
ward administrators of youth-serving agencies, 
and secondarily toward social welfare students. 
It will serve them well. It is clearly written 
although quite repetitive. Researchers, academic 
social scientists, and their students will, I think, 
have higher priorities on their reading lists. 


Change in Communist Systems, edited by 
CHALMERS JOHNSON. Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1970. 368 pp. $8.95. 


Rote H. K. SCHULZE 
San Diego State College 


This collection of eleven papers is the out- 
growth cf a “workshop” on the Comparative 
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Study of Communism held at UC Berkeley ‘in 
1968. It appears that the Soviet-led occupation 
of Czechoslovakia earlier in the same year was 
an important impetus for the seminar and the 
papers—which can be seen as an attempt by 
the seminar participants (mostly political sci- 
entists) to reinterpret the somewhat unexpected 
events in Czechoslovakia and other communist 
states. 

The basic theme is not merely change, but 
changes tending toward the convergence of 
various communist systems with Western politi- 
cal systems. Not that the contributors aren’t 
aware of occasional backsliding and even tem- 
porary reversals (such as Czechoslovakia), but 
change in communist political systems is gen- 
erally seen as tending toward eventual plurali- 
zation and liberalization in most institutions of 
the fourteen communist nations under study. 

Unlike many other such collections of articles, 
Johnson’s effort has resulted in fairly uniform 
and high quality selections. It is difficult to 
find other than relatively minor faults, for ex- 
ample, the lack of an explanation for the con- 
cept Stakhonovite (or Stakhonovite movement). 
This is obviously a small problem for the 
people who wrote the volume and for many who 
will read this book, but these and several other 
references to less well-known historical facts 
and the occasional use of foreign phrases with- 
out adequate footmoting or explanations will 
obscure some passages for the novice. On the 
other hand, the new reader will learn much 
about the social system and political change in 
countries typically misrepresented in the more 
propagandistic or distortion-prone mass media. 
Chances are excellent that many readers will 
gain greater insight into the workings of the 
Soviet leadership from a study of this volume 
than from the more sensationalized serialization 
of Krushchev’s remembrances. More likely yet, 
the reader will learn a great deal about social 
systems rarely covered in such detail and as 
objectively in most Western publications. How- 
ever, there is at least one exception. East 
Germany (but also Albania) is less often men- 
tioned and rarely discussed by the contributors, 
primarily because of the lack of available in- 
formation. East Germany offers a challenging 
test for Lowenthal’s thesis that societal com- 
plexity and growing differentiation lead to les- 
sened totalitarianism. Speaking of totalitarian- 
ism, while all other contributors have aban- 
doned the term as useless, Lowenthal still 
makes use of the concept, as noted by Rustow, 
whose contribution could well serve as a sup- 
plementary introduction to the volume since his 
concluding chapter discussing the other con- 
tributions is both comprehensive and explana- 
tory of some major points. 


Althcugh the’ contributions appear to be free 
of the kind of crude anti-communist bias com- 
mon ta many less sophisticated treatments of 
communist systems, one wonders whether the 
underlying theme of the book (i.e., the accep- 
tance of some version of convergence between 
East and West) itself constitutes a bias. Such 
a bias might be at issue in Dallin and Breslauer’s 
failure to mention a very basic fact of life in 
the countries covered, namely, the inability of 
almost all citizens in communist states to leave 
their countries. When Dallin and Breslauer dis- 
cuss the decline in the use of terror and physical 
coercion, they appear to have overlooked the 
fundamental importance of inability to leave 
the system. The communist state can well afford | 
to dispense with slave labor camps because its 
well guarded international frontiers merely .ex- 
tend the physical boundaries of the work camp. 
However, despite some shortcomings, the con- .. 
tributions are well selected, generally well 
written (particularly the selections by Azrael, 
Gitelman, Burks, and Meyer), and always in- 
formative, The basic message that changes in 
communist systems generally tend toward ra- 
tionalization, modernization, pluralization, and 
eventually liberalization, is clear and convinc- 
ingly supported. One might thus paraphrase 
Marx: Every communist system carries within 
it the seeds of its own progressive development. 


Political Terror in Communist Systems, by 
ALEXANDER DALLIN and GrorcE W. BRES- 
LAUER. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1970. 172 pp. $5.95. 


J. Davin EDELSTEIN 
Syracuse University 


This short, well-annotated (17-page bibliog- 
raphy) book examines variations in the use of 
terror in the Communist countries, attempting 
to identify the functions of terror for the re- 
gimes and to determine their place in Com- 
munist systems. The authors offer generaliza- 
tians concerning the preconditions and outcomes 
of terror in these systems, explanations of re- 
lated political and psychological processes, in- 
terpretations of major events, and a perspective 
on the effectiveness, costs, and avoidability of 
terror. 

The material is organized primarily in terms 
of the stages of development of the Communist 
regimes: take-over, mobilization for decisive 
breakthroughs in social transformation or eco- 
nomic development, and post-mobilization. 
Totalitarianism, characteristic only of the mo- 
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bilization stage, involves the use of considerable 
terror. However, normative power and utili- 
tarian sanctions may reduce the level of vio- 
lence required as in China. 

The essence of political terror is located in 
the incalculability of its application “as per- 
ceived by the citizen” (p. 26); it “strikes with- 
out obvious reason in categorical or judicial 
terms” (p. 128), even when levelled primarily 
against officials, notables, or the intelligentsia. 
Terror need not involve much violence, as credi- 
ble threat may suffice (p. 1). There is an in- 
adequately handled gray area, conceptually, in 
the discussion of the situation since Krushchev 
came to power. Most citizens no longer feel 
terror, it is claimed, yet some real terror per- 
sists against specific groups (pp. 87-89). 
= The nature and political judgment of the 
<op national leaderships have often been deci- 
sive in the course of Communist development 
The experiences of the revolutionary elites have 
been important, and traditional political culture 
“appears to have had little weight unless it has 
elso influenced the new ruling elite.” The per- 
sonal qualities of the individual dictator “can 
cverride all other patterns and regularities” 
(p. 139), for example, Mao’s utopian attempt 
tə change human nature in contrast to Stalin’s 
pessimistic insistence on atomization and com- 
pliance. Russian development did not require 
the terror of forced collectivization or the Great 
Purge, it is argued, and a Communist regime 
might have avoided both. Even the Russian 
forced labor camps were, on balance, eco- 
nomically irrational. Some of these judgments 
are not original, but they are nevertheless per- 
tinent. 

It is not possible here to give more than the 
flavor of the authors’ broader observations and 
generalizations. (1) There is no clear correla- 
ticn between the level of socio-economic devel- 
opment and the level of terror during the 
mobilization stage. (2) A low level of socio- 
economic development has not been a handicap 
in the establishment of totalitarian control 
(witness China). (3) Political instability ap- 
pears to be responsible for inducing a low level 
of terror. (4) The greater the speed and syn- 
chronization of transformation processes im- 
posed from above, the more the terror. (5) 
Both the success and stagnation of development 
tend to destabilize totalitarian control. 

One may question the boundaries of the class 
of phenomena to which the generalizations 
apply. Future Communist regimes without a 
characteristic totalitarian control to achieve 
massive transformation programs on short time- 
tables “would extend the connotation of ‘Com- 
murism’ to a new and different phenomenon” 
(p. 112). On this basis, it is too soon to state 
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whether the Yugoslav regime is Communist, 
yel it is treated as such throughout. But retro- 
active reclassification would seem to be con- 
ceptual cheating. Would the generalizations 
apply to possible Communist regimes in ad- 
varced countries undominated by Russian 
power? They are meant to apply to Czechoslo- 
vakia and East Germany, but why do they? 
Thus far, according to the authors, all the major 
directed processes of transformation in Com- 
munist countries have been in the countryside, 
with the exception of the Chinese Cultural 
Revolution. The industrial workers have not 
presented a severe problem. Has the national 
question substituted for agriculture as the key 
protlem without changing the characteristic 
Communist dynamics? The authors note the 
“acquired characteristics” of the East European 
Conmnunist leaderships and the role of Russian 
“security” advisors, but have not dealt with the 
phenomena at a basic enough level. 

Or the whole, this book achieves its objec- 
tives It will be useful in upper-level courses 
in social change and development, political sys- 
tems. or social control. The scattering of infor- 
mation on any particular country is occasionally 
frustrating as is the brevity of treatment given 
these immense problems. The reader wondering 
about the possibilities for democratic social 
transrormation will find little of direct per- 
tinence but much to think about. 


Sweden: Pratotype of Modern Society, by 
Ricuarp F. Tomasson. New York: Random 
House, 1970. 302 pp. Paperbound. No price 
indi-ated. 


GUNNAR BOALT 
Southern Illinois and Stockholm Universities 


Tomasson has spent several years in Sweden 
and has ambitiously studied important aspects 
of Swedish society. He starts his book with 
historical background and then describes and 
analyzes the major institutions: church, schools, 
universities, family, organizations. His historical 
introduction is good and his descriptions excel- 
lent, but his analysis not quite up to the level 
of the other parts. 

Swedish society had a steady but slow growth 
until World War I, when industrialization made 
the successive reforms of the welfare state pos- 
sible. Tne earlier history of Sweden is, however, 
more dramatic: a small, rather barbaric country 
fighting for survival in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries against Denmark and Russia, 
and then emerging as the great military power 
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of the North until this Baltic empire and Its 
royal absolutism was buried in 1718 with 
Charles XII. Wars did occur, and Finland was 
lost to Russia; but Sweden has not participated 
in any war since 1814. Tomasson’s historical 
introduction has few mistakes, none of them 
serious. He says, for instance, (p. 19) that 
Bernadotte was chosen king in 1810. (He was 
chosen heir to the throne but did not ascend it 
until 1818.) 

Tomasson stresses the compromise pattern 
of Swedish society which dominates the legisla- 
tive process, Riksdag, government, and rela- 
tions between employers and trade unions. He 
accepts Tingsten’s thesis that ideologies are 
dead in Sweden, with conflicts to be handled 
by technical experts. This pattern, however, has 
given increasing influence to the experts and 
probably created increasing alienation among 
the citizens. In 1967 and 1968 there were clear 
signs of serious dissatisfaction among the Stock- 
holm citizenry with the new city plan and 
among the university students with the new 
university rules. This opposition is sidestepped 
not only by Tomasson but also by the Swedish 
authorities, as the dissidents did not use the 
recognized channels: political parties or trade 
unions. For example, little attention was paid 
to the students by the government, working 
hard to give youngsters from lower classes a 
reasonable chance for university education. 

Tomasson describes the egalitarian spirit 
dominating Swedish university policy and makes 
well-documented comparisons among the Ameri- 
can, English, and various Scandinavian uni- 
versity systems, showing how the stress on 
educational opportunities has made Swedish uni- 
versities replace their original German pattern 
with that of the U.S. His analysis, unfortunately, 
does not equal his splendid presentation of data. 
Questions: If university training is so impor- 
tant for status in Sweden that the number of 
university students increased sevenfold from 
1947 to 1968, how will this increase influence 
the status and salaries of the academics? If the 
primary and secondary schools stress student 
activity while the universities still chng to the 
passive pattern of lectures and seminars, how 
will students react? If more and more students 
come from lower classes, how are they to ac- 
cept the upper-class ideology served to them at 
the universities? 

Tomasson also misses tensions and growing 
ideological conflicts in other parts of the 
Swedish scene since he breaks off his book at 
1968, thus missing not only the student unrest 
after the university reform, but also the serious 
strike among the miners up North, the defeat 
of the Social democrats in the 1970 election, 
and the reform stop in 1971. Still, what Swedes 
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call serious trouble probably would be more or 
less ignored by Americans used to worse. Thus, 
Tomasson’s book after all may not only give 
an excellent description of Swedish society, but 
also an analysis of it well adapted to the 
American reader, though a bit too biased in 
favor of Sweden to suit Swedish readers. 


The Red and the White: Report from a French 
Village, by Epcar Morin. Translated by 
A. M. SHERmAN-SMITH. New York: Pan- 
theon Books, 1970. 263 pp. $7.95. 


ROGER GALLAGHER 
Skidmore College S 


Morin has written a first-rate account of the 
decline and fall of a peasantry and of the grow- 
ing embourgeotsement of the inhabitants of a 
French commune in Brittany. His report covers 
the transformation in a single generation of the 
bourg of Plodémet from a near pre-Industrial 
Revolution community to a twentieth century 
town. The town of Plodémet is the market 
center for its rural hinterland and provides such 
other essential services for the commune’s 3,800 


inhabitants as the church, the town hall, the 


schools, cafés, and small shops and stores. In 
the rural areas of the commune are isolated 
peasants and farmers, small villages and hamlets 
of fishermen, peasants, craftsmen, and retired 
people. 

Until the early 1950s most inhabitants of the’ 
commune, whether townsmen or country dwell- 
ers, were tradition-directed folk. Families were 
large and patriarchal. The economic base was 
the family-owned-and-worked peasant holding, 
shop, or store. Peasants led a near self-sufficient 
life, cultivating small and scattered plots of 
land. Agricultural methods were backward; 
productivity was low. Economic methods and 
attitudes changed little from generation to gen.~ 
eration. 

The last twenty years have been difficult 
years for an increasing number of small shop- 
owners who are disappearing or being replaced 
by “businessman.” There is also a steady re- 
placement of the peasant by the “farmer,” wha 
cultivates larger and united land units, belongs 
to agricultural cooperatives, and uses modern 
machinery and modern cultivation practices. A 
number of peasants have become farmers, but 
many remain peasants, doomed, as Morin notes, 
because their children are refusing to continue 
the hopeless struggle on the land. 

The emerging farmer and the new towr 
businessman in Plodémet are changing fast, 
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not only economically but in their entire life 
styles. TV has assumed a prominent place in 
the home, becoming the center of family life 
(men go less and less to the cafés for their 
leisure). More and more homes have central 
heating, and electrical gadgets are increasingly 
popular. The car has become a necessity, and 
families are now taking vacations (and not just 
to visit relatives). Time payments and credit 
buying have become a way oi life, and the good 
people of Plodémet now seek out comfort with- 
out feeling guilty about it. In short, Plodémet 
is in the midst of a socio-economic revolution, 
and Morin and his colleagues do a fine job in 
outlining what Plodémet used to be and is be- 
coming. 

Plodémet has been researched by French mul- 
tidisciplinary teams since 1960. Work previous 
to Morin’s study includes geographical, demo- 
graphic, and agricultural studies as well as a 
medical survey. Morin and his team of five 
assistants began their research in 1965, and it 
seems that few community studies have had the 
advantage of such varied previous research. 
Morin advocates the “multidimensional” 
method, for he is critical of sociological de- 
pendence on the questionnaire and tape re- 
corder. His method seems, however, hardly 
unique as he uses a combination of participa- 
tion-observation and interview techniques. Ba- 
sically it is good anthropological field research. 

After introducing Plodémet and outlining the 
area’s historical and economic background, 
Morin presents a chapter on the traditional 
political division in the commune. The factions 
are the “reds” (the small peasants, the workers, 
the Republicans, the anti-clericals) and the 
“whites” (the well-to-do, the traditionalists, the 
followers of the church). These factions still 
exist; but extreme positions are less rigid now, 
and both groups seems to be moving towards 
a more central position. 

American social scientists will be interested 
in Morin’s chapter on the emergence of the so- 
called generation gap in Plodémet. Teenagers 
drink, dance, speed their cars seriously and 
dangerously. They want “freedom” and “inde- 
pendence” and increasingly object to adult au- 
thority, although “freedom” is expected to be 
` supported by adult financial backing. Parents 
in Plodémet have reacted to the youth move- 
ment about as helplessly as have American par- 
ents. Interestingly, the generation conflict be- 
tween young and old in Plodémet is not merely 
between teen-agers and their parents, but also 
between 20-30 year-old “moderns” in farming 
and business and the “old people” on farms and 
in family-owned shops and stores. Morin’s book 
is a fine addition to the community study field 


and should be useful in courses on social change 
or peasant society and culture. 


Flame or Lily? Rhodesian Values as Defined by 
the Press, by GRAHAM C. Kintocy. Durban, 
South Africa: Alpha Graphic, 1970. 134 pp. 
No price indicated. 


BRONISLAW STEFANISZYN 
Duquesne University 


The object of this study by a Rhodesian, 
bom and bred, is to give an insight into 
Rhodesian society, thus filling the gap left by 
historians who dwelt only on political leaders 
and specific events. Kinloch examines the at- 
titudes and values of the white elite, as indicated 
by a random sample of 70,000 editorials of 
three Rhodesian newspapers published over a 
period of 73 years by some 40 editors who 
presumably had shaped the value system. 

The values of the Rhodesian, who is “a civ- 
ilized, industrial settler’ (p. 97), are authori- 
tarian as to social control, and include loyalty 
to Rhodesia and Britain and unity of all 
Rhodesians. These editorials also ask for free- 
dom of the citizen against government con- 
trol and general flexibility in racial and eco- 
nomic matters and in external policy. In the 
economic field, planning and loyalty to national 
interests are called upon, rather than either 
blind pursuit of one’s own goal or sheer apathy. 
Stress is laid on the “Protestant Ethic” in 
hard work and in tackling social problems. In 
education, technical training and the develop- 
ment of individuality are stressed. In external 
relations with both South Africa and Great 
Britain, friendship is advocated along with in- 
dependence. As to the racial “minorities’”—the 
“Natives,” Coloured and Asians—fair play and 
interracial understanding is spoken of, Kinloch 
finds some racial prejudice, but also scorn for 
apartheid. He sees ambivalence in the juxtaposi- 
tion of values such as loyalty to Great Britain 
with freedom and independence, and predicts 
that the shaky balance between authoritarian- 
ism (flame) and flexibility Cily—Glortose 
superba, L., flame lily, a poisonous herb, ap- 
plied as a medicine in certain cases) will be 
upset and pushed towards the former by any 
outside threat. Qui vivra, verra. 

Although the author modestly claims a “lim- 
ited insight into culture” (p. 128) from his ex- 
amination and diachronic study of editorials, 
this sharp beam of light naturally shines more 
broadly than its source on the “highly complex 
and flexible phenomenon” that is the Rhodesian 
culture. In parvis multum. 
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Protest and Power in Black Africa, edited by 
Rogert I. ROTBERG and ALI A. Mazrur. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1970. 1274 
pp. $25.00. | 


FRANCIS OLUOKUN OKEDIJI 
University of Ibadan, Nigeria 


One of the important substantive issues in 
sociological theory is the controvery over the 
compatibility of the ‘“‘structural-functional” and 
the “conflict” models of society. The propo- 
nents of the first model emphasize the impor- 
tance of both consensus and integration in so- 
ciety, assuming that norms and legitimacy are 
the crucial variables in holding social systems 
together as ongoing entities. The proponents 
of the second model of society stress: both 
coercion and conflict, and preeminence is given 
to interests and power as the crucial variables 
in the analysis of social change. 

On the African scene British social anthro- 
pologists, by virtue of their attachment to 
British colonial administration, have been first 
in the colonial territories to study the reactions 
of their colonial subjects to European imperial- 
ism, and most in their analyses of African so- 
cieties have opted for the “structural-functional” 
model. Their seeming lack of emphasis on colo- 
nial history and the avoidance of conflict in 
analysing social change in the colonial territories 
of Africa derive in the main from the theoreti- 
cal legacy left by Malinowski, Firth, Radcliffe- 
Brown, and Srinivas. Although the work of 
Gluckman may be an exception, his em- 
phasis on the integrative aspects of conflict does 
not grapple adequately with the dynamics of 
the reactions and struggles of Africans against 
colonial oppression. On the whole, the preoc- 
cupation of most British social anthropologists 
with the “structural-functional” model of so- 
ciety logically has led to a one-sided analysis 
which appears to justify the impression that 
colonia] anthropology was disinterested in local 
conflicts which challenged the guidance of a 
general process of westernization. At the same 
time, they have tended to emphasize events 
which appeared to rationalize or confirm the 
same general process. 

This volume, grounded in the conflict model, 
is the first comparative study of the reactions 
of Africans to European domination. Some 
thirty-three African, American, and European 
authors develop the themes of dissent, diversity, 
and reintegration in thirty-four essays covering 
virtually all the nations of Black Africa. 

Part One illustrates resistance movements in 
Africa: the Abushuri movement (Robert Jack- 
son), Milinik’s Ethiopian resistance to Italian 
expansionism to Eritrea (Sven Rubenson), 


Samori resistance to French imperialism (Yves 
Person), and the Moorosi rebellion (Anthony 
Atmore). Rebellion is the focus of Part Two: 
the Sudanese Mahdiya (Carl Brown), the Bai 
Bureh rising in Sierra Leone (Laray Denzer and 
Michael Crowder), the Nyabingi cult of south- 
western Uganda (Elizabeth Hopkins), the Zula 
revolt in Nata] (Shula Marks), and Chilembwe’s 
revolt in Nyasaland (Robert Rotberg). With 
the exception of Chilembwe’s revolt, all were 
mass movements generated by economic dis- 
affection; they succeeded temporarily until 
ruthlessly suppressed by the colonial forces. 

Another mode of response to colonialism was 
religious movement, the theme of Part Three. 
All the religious movements analyzed by Audrey 
Wipper, James Fernandez, Robert Mitchell, 
Pierre Alexandre, and Andrew Roberts are 
shown to have been seeking indigenous reinte- 
gration as much as conflict with European reli- 
gious ideas and colonialism. , 

In the years after World War I, African elites 
adopted the political concepts, languages, and 
idioms of the various colonial governments, and 
claimed their fundamental human right to parti- 
cipate in the governing process. Such. claims 
were channelled through the pressure groups, 
political parties, trade boycotts, and strikes dis- 
cussed in parts Four and Five by Martin Kilson, 
J. Lonsdale, Andrew Maguire, Sheridan John, 
Dharam Ghai, Robert Melson, and Leo Kuper. 

Literary expression as another form of protest 
is illustrated in Part Six by Gerald Moore, 
John Povey, and Douglas Wheeler. Part Seven 
is devoted to post-independence revolutions and 
coups, and includes studies by René Lemar- 
chand, Michael Lofchie, Crawford Young, 
James O’Connell, Victor Levine, Ali Mazrui, 
and Martin Doornbos. The interrelated factors 
which contributed to the post-independence in- 
stability of African governments were uneven- 
ness of development, tensions among the ma- 
jority and minority ethnic groups, neocolonialist 
interests, unemployment, and abuse of power by 
elite leaders. James O’Connell’s essay on the 
Nigerian crisis, which does not make too much 
of “tribalism” and the so-called “high achieve- 
ment motivation of the Ibos,” is a balanced 
and sophisticated analysis. 

Two concluding essays explore the theme of 
sovereignty and diplomacy in post-independence 
Africa. Mazrui shows that the Arusha Declara- 
tion constituted one of the meeting points be- 
tween ideology, domestic politics, and inter- 
national: considerations. Tandon’s conclusion 
that the Organization of African Unity has 
proved incapable of providing a mediating in- 
fluence in African affairs is a half-truth. The 
maturity which the Organization of African 
Unity has shown in handling the Nigerian crisis 
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and its recent moves in assisting Guinea against 
Portuguese aggression should be commended. 

The weaknesses òf the book do not deter 
from its obvious strengths. Rotberg, in his in- 
troductory chapter, indicates that “rebellions 
were dysfunctional and doomed to failure” 
(p. xxii). What are the criteria of dysfunctional- 
ity? That the “white rulers were unlikely in 
the near future to board ships and return... 
peacefully to their homes,” (p. xxii) should not 
be a justification for perpetuating apartheid 
regimes in South Africa and Southern Rhodesia. 
It is hoped that more black African scholars 
will be invited to contribute essays in future 
studies of this kind. 


Internal Colonialism and Structural Change in 
Colombia, edited by A. EUGENE Havens and 
Wirm L. FLInN. New York: Praeger Pub- 
lishers, 1970. 250 pp. $15.00. 


PAuL C. HECKERT 
Catawba—Livingsione Colleges 


Rejecting the persistently held dualistic 
theory of a modern capitalistic, industrial sec- 
tor at odds with a feudally organized agricul- 
ture, Havens and Flinn describe the Colombian 
economy as a rural-based, stagnating institution. 
Calling upon the observations and research of 
-several specialized contributors as well as their 
own work, the editors convincingly demon- 
strate the failure of the traditionbound institu- 
tions to provide the impetus for radical social 
change. The church, school, local governments. 
and extension services are discredited one by 
one as totally ineffective, grossly understaffed, 
or implicitly aligned with the feudal elements of 
the colonial type economy that controls both 
agriculture and industry. 

Existing structural arrangements are typified 
by a patrimonial oligarchy controlling the al- 
location of resources and by a large subjected 
mass blocked from the means of social mobility. 
The effect is the same as if the Spanish colonial 
government were still in existence, and is re- 
ferred to as internal colonialism. The current 
structural arrangements researched and dis- 
. cussed by the contributors deal with the fol- 
lowing: (1) the bare subsistence economic level 
of the Colombian masses; (2) the decline ci 
major sectors of the urban, industrial economy; 
(3) the excessive contribution of agriculture to 
Colombian export capacity; (4) the existing 
agricultural policy of favoring large-scale, 
capital intensive units; (5) the increasing man- 
land ratio in rural areas, growing urban unem- 


ployment, and the inability of small farm 


units to absorb more labor; (6) the inability - 


of the church to disentangle itself from the 
existing power elite; (7) the increasing disen- 
chantment with the present normative system 
and rising levels of anomie of portions of the 
urban population; (8) the increasing gap be- 
tween subsistence and commercial farmers, and 
the failure of colonization programs to provide 
land for a significant number of landless 
peasants. 

Havens and Flinn state that three necessary 
conditions for structural change (revolution) 
exist in Colombia: rapid rates of urbanization, 
widespread feelings of relative deprivation, and 
a severe level of anomie. The sufficient condi- 
tion, however, is lacking; “There is no organized 
activity to draw upon this potential for struc- 
tural change as a means of providing a vehicle 
for introducing a new normative order.” The 
editors also note that “Colombia has a long 
way to go before a real social movement can 
be expected to occur. That is, there does not 
exist a total revolutionary class in Colombia.” 

If there is a major criticism of this volume, 
it is that the editors lack a clearly defined 
professional self-image. Do they think of them- 
selves primarily as detached scholars objec- 
tively attempting to describe the institutional 
structure of contemporary Colombia; or do 
they conceive of themselves as absentee proph- 
ets, igniting, but not personally risking, the 
flames of social revolution? They are to be 
commended for their scholarship. One could 
perhaps hold them in esteem should they choose 
the role of the latter-day Simon Bolivar. Revo- 
lution by remote control, however, is not a 
game that inspires great admiration. It only 
imitates and reinforces that which it purports 
to destroy. It is another form of colonialism. 

Havens and Flinn observe that “previous ex- 
perience with violence creates a fear of sweep- 
ing change unless .. . ushered in by non-violent 
means.” If they themselves are committed to 
non-violent means of social revolution, they 
have failed to demonstrate how it can be 
achieved. 

This volume is thorough in presenting re- 
search data. Historical antecedents are devel- 
oped and their relevance demonstrated. The 
varied material is integrated, and continuity 
is better than one would expect from a total of 
eight authors. The bibliography is excellent, 
especially for recent works on Colombia. A 
glossary, including numerous idioms peculiar to 
Colombia, is also helpful. Community develop- 
ment and Latin American specialists will cer- 
tainly wish to examine this volume. For trainees 
planning to work in Colombia the book will 
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provide an excellent introduction. It might also 
be useful as a case study for courses in institu- 
tions or social systems. 


The Armed Services and Society: Akenation, 
Management, and Integration, edited by J. N. 
WoLFeE and Joan Erickson. Chicago, Til.: 
Aldine Publishing Co., 1970. 170 pp. $8.95. 


Rocer W. LITTLE 
University of Ilsnois at Chicago Circle 


It is appropriate that the society producing 
the conception of Tommy Atkins, the stereo- 
type of the alienated soldier with variable so- 
cial fortunes, should now bring forth a search- 
ing examination of the role of the armed forces 
in society. There are important lessons here for 
Americans, for to a large extent this is a re- 
port of recent British experiences with a mili- 
tary manpower policy which now appears im- 
minent for us: the all-volunteer armed force. 

This is a collection of eight papers, with dis- 
cussions, presented in May, 1969, at the sixth 
of the Edinburgh Seminars in the Social Sci- 
ences, on the subject of the Services and So- 
ciety. The papers and discussions were orga- 
nized in reference to four main themes: the 
extent to which the services are representative 
of their society in quality and organization; the 
efficiency and effectiveness with which the ser- 
vices utilize the resources allocated to them in 
providing an adequate defense force; the ex- 
tent to which the service experience of military 
manpower is of benefit to the larger society 
in terms of acquired skills: and the issue of 
whether the armed forces are integrated with 
the society or comprise a separate antagonistic 
element. 

Four papers are of special significance. W. 
Correlli Barnett traces the evolution of the 
contemporary British Army from its traditional 
imperial role, “a mess of regiments,” accus- 
tomed to fighting only natives and designed to 
“rest lightly on the nation,” to an exclusively 
European role to be performed by an all- 
mercenary Army. He attributes the shift in 
roles to policies set in motion by Duncan 
Sandys in 1957 in response to American stra- 
tegic doctrine placing reliance on nuclear deter- 
rence and massive retaliation. Barnett finds the 
present force arrangement inadequate and pro- 
poses a form of national service in the militia 
as an alternative to conscription into a regular 
army. He suggests that reviving the militia in 
a modern form and defining Europe as the 
homeland to be defended is the only way that 
social cohesion can be maintained. 
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Philip Abrams identifies the central problem 
of the services as one of alienation. By organiz- 
ing themselves around a special value system 
associated with religion, the monarchy, and 
traditional ceremonial forms—all of which have 
been “dismissed as frippery” by important ele- 
ments of the public—the services and society 
have “parted company.” The alienation of the 
armed forces is then demonstrated in terms of 
their isolation, power without legitimacy, the 
estrangement of commitment to a role without 
social affirmation, and normlessness. However, 
internal military morale remains high. Abrams 
proposes the explanatory hypothesis that the 
services tend to recruit men who are already 
alienated from civil values. Military institutions 
thus appear to be “not so much sources of 
alienation as refuges for the alienated.” 

Rudolph Warnke reports on studies of the 
composition of the Bundeswehr which, with a 
combination of volunteers and conscripts, has 
problems very similar to those of the United 
States. Comparing the effects of incentive sys- 
tems on long-term and short-term volunteers, 
he finds that they are relatively ineffective: in 
the first instance they are unnecessary, in the 
second they are of only secondary interest, for 
a military career was never intended and return 
to the civil economy was the primary goal. The 
short-term volunteers are those with the 
greatest value to the organization, but the in- 
centive system is designed primarily for the 
long-term volunteer. He finds also that the 
officer corps is more united by “mental attitude” 
than performance. As with enlisted men, the 
short-term officer, oriented toward performance, 
is lost to the service, while those with appro- 
priate attitudes are selected for the regular 
officer corps. 

Franklin Fisher presents an analysis of re- 
enlistment incentives in the U. S. Navy. In 
a cost-effectiveness comparison of first-year men 
and reenlistees he concludes that, for all in- 
centive systems, re-enlistees are more costly 
than substituting first-year men. He attributes 
this finding to the effects of conscripion in 
providing a steady flow of first-year voluntzers 
at less cost than their market wage, while re- 
enlistee wages are more competitive with equiva- 
lent jobs in the civilian sector. He concludes 
further that the true cost of an all-volunteer 
armed force would be less than the present 
arrangement. 

While these four essays are the most relevant 
to current issues, the others are also valuable. 
The viewpoints are expressed with refreshing 


cogency and candor. This is a fundamental con- ` 


tribution to the sociology of military organiza- 
tion. 
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The Domesticated Drug: Drinking Among Col- 
legtans, edited by Grorce L, Mappox. New 
Haven, Conn.: College and University Press, 
1970. 479 pp. Clothbound, $9.00. Paperbornd, 
$4.50. 


Jon DARLING 
University of Hartford 


This book of readings on alcohol use amung 
collegians was sponsored by the Committee on 
Drinking Behavior of the SSSP. Given the 
editor’s stated aims, the book is well organized. 
The work of 23 authors in 21 articles is di- 
vided into three major parts. The first, “Per- 
spective,” (three articles) presents a historical 
account of collegiate drinking. The second, 
“Empirical Studies,” (14 articles) focuses upon 
the emergence of drinking patterns which pre- 
cede and follow college life, “emphasizes the 
relevance of social norms and groups in the 
emergence and regulation of alcohol use and 
abuse among collegians” (p. 101), discusses 
aspects of need satisfactions, offers a personal- 
ity profile of the collegiate problem drinker, and 
surveys drinking profiles in three cultures. The 
third, “Implications,” (five articles) consists 
mostly of a general discussion of problems and 
ambiguities of the collegiate administration ož 
regulations. The final article—Selden Bacon’s 
response to the question, “Why study alcohol 
usage?r’-—is a good answer to a question many 
readers may ask themselves throughout the 
book, and should be read first. 

The book has at least three good points. 
First, it provides a convenient access to some 
of the 1938-1968 empirical literature, with full 
bibliographic references at the end of most 
chapters. Second, a serious effort was made to 
address the book to a wide and varied audience. 
Finally, as Maddox points out, even though the 
material is organized around collegiate drinking, 
it can be used to illustrate “in general terms 
social aspects of human development; role 
playing, role taking, and role making; the im- 
pact of social norms and structure on behavior; 
and aspects of conformity and deviance” (p. 8). 
Yet, I feel that the book will most interest 
those social scientists whose interests fall clearly 
- within the field of “alcohol studies.” 

I am bothered by the book’s vague and 
rather anachronistic social-problems stance. One 
of the volume’s assumptions appears to be that 
collegiate alcohol use is a social problem greater 
in extent than that of drug use because more 
students drink than take drugs. In this case, 
however, numbers do not make a social prob- 
lem. I was disappointed (especially given the 
book’s SSSP backing) that so little attention 
(pp. 23-24; 41-44) was spent on examining 


the degree to which the collegiate use of alcohol 
as opposed to other drugs és a social problem. 
Although the book was “intended to put the 
drinking of college students in perspective” 
(p. 24), never once was there a serious discus- 
sion of the use of the “non-domesticated” hard 
and soft drugs in their relation to alcohol. The 
book maintains, without offering evidence, that 
other drugs “are not effective rivals for alcohol 
as the contemporary drug of choice” (p. 24) 
among college students. Although the studies il- 
luminate a particular pattern of deviance, it 
must be remembered that not all deviant be- 
havior constitutes a social problem. Certainly 
the problem of alcoholism is rare on campuses 
and prbably does not have its major roots there 
(see pp. 218—233). Hard drug use seems to be 
the “problem” at the moment. Alcohol may be 
a “domesticated drug,” but its collegiate use 
may be a “domesticated” problem. 


Divorce and After: An Analysis of the Emo- 
tional and Social Problems of Divorce, edited 
by PAUL BOHANNAN. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday and Co., 1970. 301 pp. $6.95. 


Divorce in Poland: A Contribution to the So- 
ciology of Law, by Jan Górecxi. The Hague, 
The Netherlands: Mouton and Co., 1970. 
156 pp. Paperbound. 32 Dutch Guilders. 


Gorpon F. Lewis 
University of Vermont 


Bohannan’s edited work and Gérecki’s mono- 
graph are, each in its own way, useful additions 
to the meager fund of scholarly books on 
divorce, 

Divorce and After includes articles from so- 
ciologists, anthropologists, lawyers, and a psy- 
chiatrist. After a typically lucid overview by 
Jessie Bernard of divorce in contemporary 
America, there are two papers dealing with the 
“process” of divorce. Bohannan analyzes cer- 
tain personal, legal, and community aspects in 
terms of six “stations” through which one 
getting a divorce passes, Arthur Miller, a psy- 
chiatrist, deals with the part one’s friends play 
in the divorce experience, an aspect deserving 
of more attention from sociologists. 

In a section dealing with the “aftermath” of 
divorce, Paul Gebhard presents findings from a 
study of post-marital coitus among divorcees 
end widows, Margaret Mead discusses some 
“anomalies in American post-divorce relation- 


ships,” and Bohannan utilizes the concept of 


“divorce chains” in an imaginative way to de- 
scribe certain social networks which come into 
being in cases of remarriage. 
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Part IV (“Divorce Around the World”) con- 
sists of an article by Max Rheinstein on Swedish 
divorce law and two others by anthropologists: 
“Marriage and Divorce Among the North 
Alaskan Eskimos” by E. S. Burch, Jr., and 
Ronald Cohen’s “Brittle Marriage as a Stable 
System: The Kanari Case.” Probably this sec- 
tion of the book will be of least interest to both 
the sociologist and the layman: it seems to be 
more a gesture to the editor’s anthropology 
colleagues than an integral part of the theme, 
however useful the articles might have been in 
a more comparative context. In two concluding 
essays under the heading of “Reform,” Herma 
Hill Kay discusses the family court concept 
from the perspective of the California experi- 
ence, and Bohannan adds his own thoughts on 
divorce reform. ) 

It is not unusual for edited collections to 
lack a viable unifying theme, and this work 
is somewhat short of that target. The editor 
might have achieved such unity had he orga- 
nized a collection around his own contribution, 
“The Six Stations of Divorce.” Nonetheless, the 
book contains a number of excellent articles and 
is aimed at a section of one’s professional 
bookshelf which is far from overcrowded. 

In Divorce in Poland Gorecki pursues the 
commendable empirical goal of finding whether 
the aims of Polish divorce law were being 
achieved at the time of his study (1961-63). 
Polish divorce law might be called “cautiously 
liberal” in rejecting, along with other East 
European countries, the doctrine of matrimonial 
offense as a basis for divorce and replacing it 
with “complete and permanent breakdown” of 
the marriage as sufficient grounds. However, 
reconciliation is also the aim of the courts; and 
additionally, for both moral and educational 
reasons, a principle of recrimination is part of 
the law. The latter prevents a spouse who is 
solely guilty of causing the marital breakdown 
from pursuing divorce, except with the con- 
sent of the innocent spouse. 

Goreki treats breakdown of marriage, recon- 
ciliation, and recrimination in turn, analyzing 
the relation between intent and practice by 
means of both primary and secondary data: 
court records, observations of court hearings, 
interviews with both divorced and reconciled 
persons, judges, barristers, and law students. 
His findings indicate that in the vast majority 
of cases complete and permanent breakdown 
of the marriage was a fact, especially in the 
contested cases. As for reconciliation, such 
attempts are influenced by the attitude of the 
judge, the fact that the judge plays the dual role 
of conciliator and judge, the motivation of the 
spouses, and the meager time allocated to con- 
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ciliation. Reconciliations due to court efforts are 
undoubtedly less than 3% of concluded di- 
vorces. Conciliation occurs more often indepen- 
dently of arranged sessions than as a result of 
them. Most barristers doubt the efficacy of con- 
ciliation sessions. Neither does the recrimination 
principle seem to be fulfilled. Judges and barris- 
ters doubt that it has the educative effect in- 
tended, nor does it have the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the Polish people. The rule seems to 
favor undesirable practices, especially in regard 
to the “consent” clause. Still, Gorecki feels that 
the recrimination principle “meets an important 
moral demand” and that reasons for accepting 
it “appear at least as strong as those for its re- ` 
jection.” 

The monograph is marred by opaqueness of 
style and insufficient use of summary state- 
ments. More importantly, methodologists will 
raise questions about problems and imperfec- 
tions in the sampling procedures, a fact of which 
Gorecki is well aware. Not all readers will find 
themselves agreeing with the author’s weighing 
or interpretation of the evidence. Nevertheless, 
one has the feeling that the variety of research 
strategies used, combined with extensive and 
extended contact with the actors involved in 
the divorce process, gives Gorecki a basis for 
generalization superior to that provided by some 
of his quantitative data. The magnitude of his 
effort to ascertain the congruence between legal 
goals and social practice is commendable, and 
readers interested in a behind-the-scenes de- 
scription of the divorce process will find this 
book helpful. 


Sociology of Medicine, by RopNEy M. Cor. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1970, 388 pp. 
$9.95. 


Wim H. Key 
University or Denver 


This book is offered as a textbook for courses 
in the sociology of medicine. An introductory 
chapter briefly traces the development and con- 
vergence of medicine and sociology, defines and 
defends the role of the medical sociologists, and _ 
describes the plan of the book. The remaining 
twelve chapters are divided into four sections. 
The first consists of three chapters dealing with 
measurements of disease in human groups, in- 
cluding an introduction to epidemiology and 
problems of measurement; a description of the 
characteristics of diseases divided into com- 
municable, chronic, and mental, together with 
some comments about sociologically relevant 
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factors; and a discussion of the differences be- 
tween disease and illness, with special emphasis 
on the sick role. The second section consists 
of four chapters on health practices and prac- 
titioners and includes a cross-cultural and his- 
torical description of the various ways illness is 
or has been approached; an historical review 
of the professionalization of medicine; and a 
description of three “other” groups practicing 
in the field of medicine, viz. osteopath, chiro- 
practor, and medical quack (one might wonder 
about the reaction of osteopaths to this group- 
ing). The third part consists of three chapters 
describing the development of the modern hos- 
pital; the social structure of the hospital; and 
the response of patients to a total institution, 
the hospital The concluding section is a to- 
chapter presentation of the organizational matzix 
in which medical practice occurs and the casts 
and financing of medical care. There is an ade- 
quate index, substantial footnotes, and suggested 
readings at the conclusion of each chapter—tut 
no separate bibliography. 

This clearly written introduction is a welcome 
addition to the literature and should be useful 
in undergraduate courses in the subject and in 
similar courses in medical schools. The strongest 
chapters are those dealing with the historical 
development of response to illness and with 
the distinction between disease and illness and 
the individual’s response to illness. As one migkc 
expect from a textbook, the author has giver 
an overview of the field with little in-depth 
treatment or- significant breakthroughs in con- 
ceptualization. 

Despite this generally favorable reaction and 
Coe’s protective declaration of writing on only 
“some (of) the significant areas in the sociology 
of medicine,” most critical readers will regret 
some significant omissions. Coe pays little at- 
tention to rehabilitation, and dismisses mental 
health and illness in an almost cavalier manner, 
scarcely mentioning the vast quantity of re- 
search produced by NIMH-sponsored projects. 
He briefly discusses the role of psychiatry in 
the development of the sociology of medicine 
and then largely ignores psychiatry and mental 
health and illness for the remainder of the book. 
To the extent that mental health and illness are 
of basic sociological and medical concern, in 
and of themselves and in tandem with both con- 
tagious and chronic disease, this ig an incom- 
plete treatment of the field. Coe also emphasizes 
the interaction between the patient and the doc- 
tor—which is useful—but distorts the picture by 
slighting the place of paramedical workers in 
the hospital and their interaction with the pa- 
tient. The nature of a modern hospital is such 
that from the standpoint of implementing treat- 
ment the M.D. plays a minor role. As we move 


toward conceptualizing the delivery of health 
services within the framework of general sys- 
tems, the concentration on doctor and patient 
is particularly troubling. This acceptance of the 
Status quo can also be seen in Coe’s discussion 
of health care problems, where he assumes only 
minor modification of the current health care 
deliverly system, emphasizing particularly co- 
ordination of efforts and financing, and scarcely 
touching the subject of alternative systems. A 
more extensive attempt to conceptualize the 
Issues and alternatives and relate them to so- 
ciological variables would have been a helpful 
way to end the book. 

However, one can ask only so much of an 
introductory textbook, and Coe has a more- 
than-adequate presentation. of the material he 
intended to cover. If his definition of the field 
coincides with that of the reader, there will be 
few complaints and a large number of adoptions. 


Hospitals, Children and Their Families: The 
Report of a Pilot Study, edited by MARGARET 
STACEY, ROSEMARY DEARDEN, Roisin PILL, 
and Davip Rosinson, London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1970. 188 pp. £2.10s. 


Lynpa P. MALIK 
Villanova University 


This clearly written and informative work 
aims first to test the validity of the major find- 
ings of the Platt Committee on the Welfare of 
Children in Hospital (1959). Specifically, the 
finding that “the separation in hospital of young 
children from their parents results in some emo- 
tional disturbance” was investigated and sub- 
stantiated. Secondly, it probes the difficulties of 
implementing certain recommendations of the 
Platt Committee which aim to minimize the 
separation trauma by restructuring various roles 
(particularly that of the nurse) in the hospital 
subculture. 

The book consists of six chapters, each writ- 
ten by one of the authors (three sociologists and 
one psychiatrist). A sample of children was 
studied before, during, and after hospitalization 
in order to determine the disturbing effects of 
the hospitalization. The characteristics of the 
most vulnerable children are discussed and 
recommendations made which would hopefully 
minimize the disturbance in these children. 

The major shortcomings of the study are 
methodological and theoretical. Most of the in- 
formation about the children prior to their hos- 
pital admission was collected from interviews 
with the mothers, not observation of the chil- 
dren. The objectivity and reliability of such data 
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: is questionable. Secondly, the children were di- 


vided into three groups—maladjusted, dis- 
turbed, and normal. The main criterion for dif- 
ferentiating the normal from the others seemed 
to be “behavior which differed from the group 
as a whole” (p. 64). One wonders about the 
utility of these categories in the light of recent 
evidence that children have inborn tempera- 
mental differences and therefore that what is 
normal for one child may be quite different 
from behavior which is normal for another 
child (see Thomas, Chess, and Birch, “The 
Origin of Personality,” Scientific American, 
August, 1970). A third minor objection is to 
the placement of the footnotes at the end of 
the book rather than on the bottom of the page. 
Since there were often several footnotes on a 
page, this made the otherwise enjoyable read- 
ing needlessly cumbersome. 

This study is not clearly related to any iden- 
tiflable body of sociological or psychiatric the- 
ory. The main theoretical base seems to be the 
attitude and assumptions contained in the Platt 
report, although the book does not specifically 
state what these are or the degree to which these 
underlying ideas have been substantiated. The 
authors indicate an awareness of the degree to 
which their own assumptive base differed from 
that of many of the parents: “The tendency 
not to make best use of living in and unre- 
stricted visiting facilities resulted from mothers 
holding attitudes about child-rearing which were 
directly opposed to Platt’s theories about child 
mental health” (p. 24). However, there is no 
attempt on the part of the authors to review the 
legitimacy of their assumptions. 

The primary contributions of this book’ are 
that it points out many potentially useful socio- 
logical areas of research in the long neglected 
field of child health care, and that it makes many 
practical suggestions to improve the nature of 
the care available to children in hospitals today. 
It will be useful to researchers in the field of 
medical sociology as well as those interested in 
hospital administration. 


Anguish: A Case History of a Dying Trajec- 
tory, by ANSELM L. Strauss and BARNEY G. 
GLASER. Mill Valley, Calif.: The Sociology 
Press, 1970, 193 pp. $4.95. 


EUGENE B. GALLAGHER 
University of Kentucky 


Anguish tells the story of the decline, over 
a four-month period, and death of a breast can- 
cer sufferer. The story is that as seen and re- 
lated by two postgraduate student nurses who, 


working with Anselm Strauss, were in close con- 
tact with the patient. 

Following the patient’s death, Strauss and the 
nurses held a three-day conversation which re- 
constructed important events, trends, and proc- 
esses——-biological and-social—during this period. 
These conversations, edited, comprise two- 
thirds of the actual text and provide sturdy grist 
for the theoretical mill of Strauss and Glaser. 
The remaining third (though not consolidated 
in one place) consists of theoretical commen- 
taries interpreting the patient’s inexorable, 
pathetic decline in terms of concepts which the . 
authors have expounded elsewhere. 

The patient has a hospttal career and exhib- 
its a dying trajectory. Her incessant demands 
and her morbid course severely tax the nursing 
staff; she disrupts the sentimental order of the 
ward. As her life ebbs, all parties to the scene 
speak and interact more freely about the dying; 
the awareness context shifts from closed to 
open. These concepts—here schematically ap- 
plied—and others are used to analyze and il-- 
Iuminate the conversational reporting taken as 
data. 

Dying is the principle theme of the book; 
pain is a second theme, equally important. Dy- 
ing is a temporal process inferred by patient, 
doctors, nurses, and relatives, each using his 
own cues; it involves guesswork, and no one’s 
guess as to the length of life remaining is veri- 
fied until the event of death. Pain has its own 
kind of guesswork; the patient reports severe 
pain, but might she exaggerate? The nurses be- 
lieve.she exaggerates in order to contro] them 
and to have the continuous attention of a nurse 
administering drugs for pain relief. Toward the 
end, the nursing staff avoid her because she, 
through her complaining and dependency, in- 
jures their morale and sense of competence. 
They seek her discharge but never obtain it. 
They do, however, delegate her care to the aides, 
lower down. The doctor, with his decisive con- 
trol over admission, discharge, medications, 
nursing ministrations, and other items of daily 
care, is the prime mover; but he is a shadowy 
figure, rarely seen on the ward. From this, it 
can be seen that Angussh also has much to say 
about hospital role-relations. 

Medical sociologists and other students of 
health phenomena will be interested in the book, 
which is of more general significance as an 
exercise in “grounded theory” as previously set 
forth by the authors. The final section of the 
book discusses the relationship between theory 
and case histories. There should be substantial 
public interest in the book for the light it sheds 
on the issues of technologically-supported sur- 
vival and euthanasia. 

The book is marred somewhat by a large num- 
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ber of misspellings. Mostly they irritate, but 
“hyperphysectomy” (p. 172) perplexes; this 
will send earnest but medically-unqualified read- 
ers such as myself scurrying to their medical 
dictionaries, though it might amuse a surgeon. 


The Emotionally Disturbed Child: A Book of 
Readings, edited by Larry A. Faas. Spring- 

. field, Ol.: Charles C Thomas, 1970. 386 pp. 
$14.50. 


MORTON S. PERLMUTTER 
University of Wisconsin 


Faas states in his Preface that “this book 
will be useful to the university student preparing 
to teach the disturbed child, to the school ad- 
ministrator, school psychologist, school social 
worker, elementary school counselor, and the 
teacher of disturbed children.” If one consic- 
ers the level of sophistication for these pro- 
fessional areas to be more or less homogeneous, 
-hen it is also possible to assume equal utility 
of this text for all of them. 

_ There is an weven quality to this collectior. 
of papers in terms of sophistication levels and 
goodness-of-fit of many of them under the 
major headings. Further, there is a kind of dis- 
parity between major headings and those head- 
ings considered of prime importance to any of 
the professions cited in the preface. Certainly 
the psychological professions should be ap- 
prised of the materials in sections dealing with 
dynamics, modification of behavior, and ex- 
perimentation. Social work’s professional con- 
cerns have little recognition in this book. No 
attention is paid to psychosocial factors of fam- 
ily, home, or cultural content. It seems also that 
the enlightenment of the administrator leaves 
something to be desired. What has been accom- 
plished, however, is an overview of issues re- 
garding emotionally disturbed children in the 
public schools and the roles of psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and teachers. It is as though the 
parers were selected by each of these disciplines 
for the sole purpose of indoctrinating each of 
the others in their particular points of view. 

Many of the papers are not new, nor do they 
reflect most current research or clinical findings. 
Furcher, there is some discrepancy between the 
titular intent and the accomplished fact. The 
booE is not entirely about the emotionally dis- 
turb2d child, but is in fact an overview of areas 
related to such children, at times with dubious 
relevance. Many of the papers are excellent and 
shou'd be read by anyone interested in dys- 
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functional school children. The most prominent 
of these papers are in Section E (“Experimental 
Projects and Approaches”) and Section H 
(“Behavior Modification”). 

The book has much to recommend it as an- 
cillary reading for undergraduate education 
majors wishing to teach emotionally disturbed 
children. 


Demography: Principles and Methods, by T. 
Lynn SMITH and PauL Zorr, Jr. Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: F. A. Davis Co., 1970. 590 pp. 
$10.00: 


Joun M. ELis 
Lamar State College of Technology 


This revision of Smith’s earlier Fundamentals 
of Population Study (1960) retains the earlier 
organization and even the chapter titles. After 
three introductory chapters on the nature of 
population study and the number and distribu- 
tion of inhabitants, the book devotes seven 
chapters to a detailed consideration of popula- 
tion structure. In addition to the usual chapters 
on ag2, sex, race and ethnicity, and rural-urban 
residence, there are separate chapters on marital 
condition, occupational status, and educational 
status. There is no treatment of income char- 
acteristics. 

The measurement of fertility and mortality, 
with data on trends and differentials, is dis- 
cussed in a section devoted to the analysis of 
the vital processes. A separate section of three 
chapters covers emigration, immigration, and 
internal migration. A final chapter treats the 
growth of population, with five pages devoted 
to population estimates. 

As the title indicates, the main concern is 
demographic principles and methods. For this 
reason much material often contained in pop- 
ulation texts with a problems approach is ig- 
nored or dealt with in summary fashion. For ex- 
ample, there is practically no consideration of 
problems of population pressure, population pol- 
icies, the so-called population explosion, or the 
social, economic, and political implications of 
trends in fertility, mortality, and migration. For 
an introductory course in formal demography 
this is a clearly-written text, and the explana- 
tions and illustrations of various demographic 
methods are excellent. 

One of the most useful features is that the 
authors make extensive use of the available data 
to provid2 broad international comparisons for 
population density, age and sex structure, fer- 
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tility, mortality, and, to a lesser extent, migra- 
tion. Also, in the chapter on occupational status, 
there is an excellent comparison of the occu- 
pational structures of the larger American cities. 
The descriptions and discussions of the appli- 
cations and limitations of the basic indexes used 
in measuring fertility and mortality are very 
good. In some imstances illustrations of the 
actual procedures for calculating certain mea- 
sures, as for example, standardized birth rates, 
are included. 

Aside from a very brief treatment of Graunt 
and Malthus (about one page each), no attention 
is paid to population theory, although some dis- 
cussion is given to such American methodologi- 
cal pioneers as De Bow and Willcox. In fact, the 
authors defend the view that most population 
theory is worthless—which will no doubt upset 
those readers with a theoretic orientation. 

Although the book is generally thorough, there 
are some areas in which a more extensive treat- 
ment would be desirable. For example, only one 
paragraph and one table are devoted to changes 
in the occupational characteristics of the Amer- 
ican labor force. Also, as noted previously, the 
section on population estimates is quite short. 

The release of a revised text such a short 
time before full information from the 1970 
census is available is unfortunate. True, the 
book contains the latest estimates available for 
many demographic characteristics; and regis- 
tration data for births and deaths are current. 
But the chapter on occupational status, for ex- 
ample, is based entirely upon the occupational 
data from the 1960 census. In a year or so a 
complete revision of this and other chapters 
will be necessary. 


Urban Development in Britain: Standards, 
Costs and Resources, 1964-2004, by P. A. 
STONE. Volume I: Population Trends and 
Housing. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1970. 414 pp. $10.00. 


GEORGE KUPFER 
University of Alberta, Canada 


This volume, the first of two based on a non- 
governmental study of urban renewal and de- 
velopment im Britain, attempted to clarify so- 
cial issues and choices before British society 
with respect to the built enviroment (buildings, 
roads, and other civic engineering works) and 
the way these are related to one another in 
settlements, 
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Part I deals with the projection of future 
population, first for Britain as a whole and then 
for twelve selected regions. Three patterns of 
population growth and three patterns of dis- 
tribution are outlined, based on recent age struc- 
tures, births, deaths, and migration data. Stone 
is aware that inadequate knowledge or incorrect 
assumptions could undermine much of the 
study. For example, he states, “it is assumed 
that internal migration is superimposed on an 
even distribution of net external migration” 
(p. 36); that “the demographic characteristics 
of internal and external migrants have been 
assumed to be similar” (p. 37); and that, 
though “far less is known about the mortality, 
marital structures and fertility of migrants,” 
the “age specific mortality of the net migration 
balance would be the same as for the rest of 
the population.” 

Part II estimates housing needs and costs, 
using 1961 Census data for England and Wales 
and 1964 field survey data. Part ILI uses the 
estimates to determine the need for dwellings, 
including cost and land requirements. Part IV 
focuses on the current and projected output of 
the construction industry and analyzes the fi- 
nances available for housing in terms of future 
supply and public demand. Part V outlines a 
variety of possible government housing pro- 
grammes, focusing on alternative projected sup- 
ply and demand levels based on population, 
demolitions, and upgrading, relating policy al- 
ternatives to particular levels of finance. 

The author is to be commended for his pro- 
digicus effort. Politicians and economists con- 
cerned with housing may find this an excellent 
resource. However, the volume does not offer 
much to social scientists concerned with the 
human impact of the built enviroment, the qual- 
ity of urban life, or the redesign of the environ- 
ment. The study does not clarify the concept 
of urbanism, using “urban” to refer to Britain, 
a political unit (city), or a process. The study 
fails to take into account any social or psycho- 
logical variables with respect to housing. Stone 
does make statements about behavior, attitudes, 
and values, but either assumes an answer with- 
out supporting data or else considers such prob- 
lems outside the purview of the study. Can one 
study future housing apart from social and 
political concerns? Stone uses little or no data 
from British social scientists’ urban research 
or from the urban experiences of other coun- 
tries. This demanding exercise in data collection 
and analysis within a very narrowly defined 
framework reveals the need for interdiscipli- 
nary research to guide public policy and action 
in the complex field of urban development. 
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People in Context: Measuring Person-Environ- 
ment Congruence in Education and Industry. 
by Georce G. Stern. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1970. 402 pp. $13.95. 


HENRY ZENTNER 
University of Calgary, Canada 


The present study is the latest in a series 
of psychological environmental studies from 
Syracuse University. What distinguishes it is 
that it looks beyond the immediate academic 
` scene to other types of environments, including 
industrial ones. The approach adopted is 
termed “Environmental Taxonomy.” It derives 
from the premise that the psychological sig- 
nificance of both the person and the environ- 
ment can be inferred only from the analysis 
of overt behavior. Hence, a taxonomy which 
is common to both the person and the environ- 
ment must be employed. This approach follows 
from the need-press model originally suggested 
by H. A..Murray more than three decades 
ago. 
Needs and press are viewed as complemen- 
tary, although not necessarily reciprocal, con- 
cepts. The relationship between them may be 
isomorphic, or it may not; it is always poten- 
tially so, inasmuch as the relationship is con- 
strued in macroscopic complex-by-complex 
terms. Thus, individuals having the same per- 
sonality type can be expected to respond in 
similar ways to typologically similar environ- 
mental press configurations. Further, because 
within certain broad limits persons behave 
voluntaristically, aggregations of similar indi- 
viduals are likely to be found in any sufficiently 
congruent environmental niche. 

The translation of the need-press model into 
operational terms takes the form of an Activ- 
ities Index (AI) and a logically parallel En- 
_vironmental Index (EI). Thus, needs for 
gregarious participation, for example, are 
matched with a scale which taps items depict- 
ing an environmental press for social activities: 
“the AI scales parallel those of the EI, one 
corresponding to behavioral manifestations of 
the various needs variables, the other to en- 
vironmental press conditions likely to facilitate 
or impede their expression” (p. 15). The AI 
is based on a total of 30 need categories, and 
the EI is based upon 30 corresponding presz 
categories. Each need and each press category 
constitutes a scale consisting of 10 question- 
naire items. 

In raw form all such scales remain purely 
hypothetical constructs. In the case of the 
College Characteristics Index, the analysis oi 
which constitutes the bulk of the findings re- 
ported in this volume, additional analytical 
procedures were undertaken, An inter-item 


analysis disclosed a high degree of item ho- 
mogeneity for each scale, as well as statistically 
satisfactory levels of scale reliability. By a 
Drincipal components-equamax factor analysis, 
a total of twelve personality and eleven en- 
vironmental factors were extracted. A refactor- 
ing of the matrix of intercorrelations subse- 
quently yielded four second-order personality 
factors (Achievement Orientation, Dependency 
Needs, Emotional Expression, and Educability) 
and three environmental dimensions (Intellec- 
tual Climate, Non-Intellectual Climate, and Im- 
pulse Centrol). However, inasmuch as the per- 
sonality factor of Educability overlapped 
considerably with both Achievement Orientation 
and Dependency Needs, further refinement of 
this index would appear to be needed. 

In general, the findings of the college en- 
vironment studies are that colleges in the 
U.S.A. differ systematically in the kinds of 
students they manage to attract and in the 
kinds of experiences to which such students 
are exposed. This state of affairs arises pre- 
sumably because given colleges have a reputa- 
tion of a given type, and because various types 
of students tend to choose to affiliate with them 
on the basis of the kind of experience they 
promise to offer, Accordingly, the author 
modestly observes that the differences which 
his methods of observation disclosed between 
college environments correspond with the gen- 
eral impressions held by most observers of the 
higher educational scene. He is quick to add, 
however, that there is an important distinction 
to be made between empirical knowledge and 
mere impressionism. 

Looking to the future, Stern expresses his 
beliefs about the direction in which college 
environments are moving. He argues that a 
consummatory view of education is defensible 
and that it can be implemented with all types 
of students regardless of their own orientation. 
More effort will have to be made in many of 
the existing institutions to promote intellectual 
values. Finally, he suggests that the college 
of the future will try to combine academic 
strength with personal intimacy, and for this 
he finds no historical prototype in the country’s 
system of higher education. 


Militant Professionalism: A Study of Organi- 
sattonal Conflict in Bigh Schools, by RONALD 
G. Corwin. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1970. 397 pp. $8.95. | 


MARVIN BRESSLER 
Princeton University 


It is no longer novel to think of educational 
systems in military categories. Each of the sev- 
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eral school publics marches behind its own 
standard—-the Board is energized by “respon- 
sibility,” the administration by “prerogatives,” 


teachers by “particpation,” parents by “control” ` 


and students by “rights.” Symbolic conflicts 
often “escalate,” “strategies” are devised, “coa- 
litions” are formed, “confrontations” occur, a 
“negotiated” peace ensues, and the war of all 
against all enters the next phase. It is difficult 
to recall that in 1963-1965, when Ronald Cor- 
win distributed questionnaires and interviewed 
nearly 2,000 teachers in over 24 Mid-western 
high schools, organized resistance to the prin- 
ciple of hierarchy was still rare, and “militance” 
referred merely to any “group-based challenges 
to authority” rather than to intransigency, ex- 
tremism, or violence. The author was, therefore, 
not diverted by the drama of severe internal 
and external crises; he was able to concentrate 
his attention on the recurrent frictions arising 
between administrators and teachers, and to 
treat these as intrinsic features of any complex 
organizational setting. 

Corwin’s orientation is determinedly socio- 
logical; he specifically rejects the view that de- 
viation from the official norms governing the 
school is idiosyncratic or pathological. His 
major thesis is that militance among teachers 
is a “normal” response to the structured strains 
generated by the simultaneous existence of 
anachronistic administrative styles and the re- 
cent emergence of self-conscious profession- 
alism. According to the traditional image of 
school governance, the superintendant or prin- 
cipal aspires to intellectual as well as adminis- 
trative leadership. In his dual roles of sage and 
coordinator and abetted by a subordinate 
bureaucracy, he attempts to achieve monolithic 
control over educational policy and practice. 
This conception of function clashes with the 
reality of prevailing organizational complexity 
and scholarly specialization, and frustrates 
teachers who define high status, substantial au- 
tonomy, and the exercise of initiative as essen- 
tial ingredients of the professional role. It is not 
astonishing that administrators and teachers 
should routinely engage in jurisdictional dis- 
putes over the locus of authority, the allocation 
of functions, and the use of facilities. 

Corwin’s anticipation of a significant associa- 
tion between militance and high scores on a 16- 
item scale measuring professionalism is amply 
supported when either the school or the indi- 
vidual teacher is the unit of analysis. According 
to his own estimate, “Probably the most impor- 
tant conclusion from the study is that faculties 
that seem to be more professionally oriented 
to their work . . . are more tension ridden,” 
when “tension” is measured by the frequency of 
conflict. A similar, if somewhat weaker relation- 


ship, persists among the members of the sample 
taken as a whole. Curiously, the most ‘‘profes- 
sional” teachers and schools are less likely to 
be involved in major disputes, a seemingly 
anomalous finding that invites speculation on 
the role of routinized militance in promoting 
stability and protecting against disruption. 

An array of additional personal and insti- 
tutional characteristics are also related to mili- 
tance, including sex (men more than women), 
age (older more than younger), discipline (ad- 
ministrators, counselors, teachers of social 
science, athletics coaches, and sponsors of extra- 
curricular activities more than teachers of home 
economics and vocational programs), and var- 
ious dimensions of bureaucracy (standardiza- 
tion, emphasis on rules, and close supervision). 
Corwin offers the interesting observation that 
“it seems that organizations evolve more 
bureaucratic forms when provoked to do so; 
‘organization’ seems to be a response to the 
threat of conflict and in turn may provoke fur- 
ther. From this viewpoint, conflict not only 
represents the breakdown of an organization, but 
it also can be a cause of organization as well.” 

This bare recitation of selected findings and 
insights scarcely does justice to this admirable 
study. Jt is informed throughout by the litera- 
ture of organizational theory, and obedient to 
the requirements of empirical methodology. To 
be sure, Corwin’s analysis accounts for only a 
small proportion of the variance in the orienta- 
tion and behavior of militant and passive 
teachers, or for why so few are either “pro- 
fessional” or participants in conflict situations. 
Future investigators may wish to pay greater 
heed both to the microcosmic universe of indi- 
vidual personality and to the intrusive impact of 
Zeitgeist on segmental social systems. Mean- 
while, Corwin’s closely reasoned and generously 
documented inquiry places all sade of 
education in his debt. 


The Revolt of the Students, by Marvin B. 
Scott and Stanrorp M. Lyman. Columbus, 
O.: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1970. 
139 pp. Paperbound. $2.95. 


Warum M. Cross 
Valparaiso University 


Scott and Lyman see the setting of student 
revolt as that of a mass society containing and 
promoting and prompting estrangement of the 
individual from the community and the self. 
The result of such estrangement is an attempt 
at hedonistic escape. The benefits of group life 
in depth are blocked by the tendency toward 
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role orientation. Such blockage causes the indi- 
vidual to be influenced ard manipulated by 
charismatic leaders. 

The ideology of student revolt emphasizes 
autonomy in its demands for personal freedom, 
group independence, and a general liberation 
from legal restriction. There is an emphasis on 
compassion as opposed to what students see, 
for example, as a detached pseudo-objectivity 
of university researchers. The dominant, un- 
derlying element is an aasthetic, hedonistic 
ethic. Utopia is a liberatior. from all types of 
inhibition imposed by form and custom. Stu- 
dents. in particular and man in general will 
thereby realize their true potential. Relevance is 
also stressed. Knowledge must be related to 


' life experience; learning is achieved by direct 


experience. Students are adults and therefore 
should select their own teachers and fields of 
study. There are unlimited possibilities for 
man’s development if the shackles of the past, 
its forms and institutions, are erased. History, 
the past, is inherently evil. 

Scott and Lyman interpret the student re- 
volt in terms of game theory. Games are com- 
posed of opponents, resources, goals, rules, and 
fun. Opponents within the university are stu- 
dents and administration. The campus and time 


_are the available resources. Goals of students in 


revolt are the transformation of society, accom- 
plished by transforming the university. Games 
are fun to play because the outcome is uncer- 
tain. Revolt is fun for students because violence 
is redefined as pleasureable. Also enjoyable is 
the uncertainty of administrators resulting from 
students redefining university rules. There is 
also the party atmosphere resulting from the 
takeover of a building or a president’s office. 
Playing the game of revolt enables the students 
to decrease the fatalistic atmosphere of the 
university and society. 

The book could have been organized more 
concisely, and the basic themes of the book are 
presented somewhat randomly. Nonetheless. 
the authors have provided a detailed, in-depth 
sociological analysis of the current student 
movement. 


Interstudent Attraction ard Social Perception 


in the School Class, by SVEIN STENSAASEN, 
Oslo, Norway: Universitetsforlaget, 1970. 
282 pp. Paperbound. $9.00. 


THELMA L. BALDWIN 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Stensaasen has explored the process of inter- 
student attraction and social perception in 
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several ways. First, he presents a summary of 
experimental literature on interpersonal attrac- 
tion and on social perception. Then he offers a 
description of his conception of the process of 
person perception in the classroom, and takes the 
reader through six theoretical models of inter- 
personal behavior in search of one which might 
be applicable to the peculiarities and complex- 
ities of the classroom group. Finally, he uses 
Heider’s balance model to specify relationships 
between interstudent attraction and social per- 
ception. 

In order to test the occurrence of Heider’s 
predicted relationships in a natural classroom 
setting, Stensaasen uses 7th, 8th, and 9th grade 
classes in a large Norwegian school to assess 
(1) students’ preferences for classmates as 
work and as play mates, (2) students’ percep- 
tions of classmates’ preferences for them as 
work and as play mates, and (3) students’ 
perceptions of classmates’ preferences for one 
another. The observed relationships convinc- 
ingly support Heider’s theory. Generally, stu- 
dents tended to perceive balanced and complete 
affective structural relationships in dyads and 
triads. 

In addition, Stensaasen argues that students’ 
perceptions of teachers’ approval and disap- 
proval are particularly important in affecting 
students’ preferences for one another. There- 
fore, he asked the students to report which of 
their classmates received teacher approval and 
disapproval. As expected, these perceptions weré 
related to student preferences. Students who 
were seen as receiving teacher approval tended 
to be liked by other students, and students who 
were seen as receiving teacher disapproval were 
neither systematically liked nor disliked. Stu- 
dents, however, who were seen as seldom re- 
ceiving either teacher approval or disapproval 
tended to be disliked by their classmates. 
Stensaasen interprets these findings as an indi- 
cation of the potential influence a teacher might 
have in affecting students’ social status. Unfor- 
tunately, this emphatic interpretation is weak- 
ened by the fact that a simpler explanation is 
possible: the teacher, like others in the social 
situation, could be responding with approval to 
students having positive characteristics and with 
minimal interaction to those having negative 
characteristics. 

The significance of the book lies in its veri- 
fication of Heider’s balance principles in a nat- 


ural classroom setting. Stensaasen is particularly . 


conscientious about describing his sample and 
his measuring instruments and comparing the 
distributions of his obtained scores with those 
observed by other researchers. As a result, the 
data are convincing support for the applica- 
bility of Heider’s theory. 
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The book as a whole, however, lacks coher- 
ence. The review of the literature and the theo- 
retical discussion deal with the determinants of 
interperson attraction and the accuracy of social 
perception separately, rather than with the 
relationship between attraction and perception. 
Also, the implications of the empirical results 
for Heider’s specification of this relationship 
are not thoroughly pursued. Two statistically 
significant perceptual tendencies are observed 
which contradict balance principles. Although 
the fact is obscured in Stensaasen’s presentation 
of results, both contradictions occur in the same 
triadic structure; and together they pose a 
difficult problem for balance theory. No sugges- 
tions for resolving or pursuing the contradic- 
tions are included in the discussion. 

All in all, the book includes some intriguing 
ideas and results if the reader has the time and 
persistence to ferret them out. 


The Impact of Family Background and In- 
telligence on Tenth-Grade Boys, by JERALD 
G. Bacuman. Volume II of Youth in Transi- 
tion. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of Michi- 
gan Institute for Social Research, 1970. 289 
pp. Paperbound. No price indicated. 


TrmotHy H. J. KRAFT 
St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa. 


Youth-probing is an old, honorable, lucrative 
profession among social scientists. Adding to 
the proliferation of studies in this tradition Is 
the Youth in Transition Project of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Survey Research Center, which 
is concerned with how adolescent boys in 
United States’ public high schools are affected 
by the social-psychological characteristics of 
their immediate environment. Bachman’s mono- 
graph is the second in the series. Based on a 
cluster simpling design, it deals with family 
background factors and abilities as they re- 
late to «a variety of personality characteristics, 
behavidrs, and plans for the future (p. iii). 

Arr overview of the research design, sample, 
anc, procedure is presented. Eight family back- 
ground dimensions—socioeconomic level, num- 
t'er of siblings, broken home, family relations, 
religious preference, parents’ political prefer- 
ence, community size, and race—are defined 
operationally. Interrelations among them and 
their relation to intelligence and other ability 
dimensions are indicated. The major presenta- 
tion is a series of analyses in which the eight 
family background dimensions plus intelligence 
are related to a number of criterion dimensions 
(dependent variables) such as school ability 
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self-concept, school motivation, test anxiety, 
self-esteem, somatic symptoms, impulse to 
aggression, social values, attitudes about jobs, 
attitudes of trust, political interest and knowl- 
edge, delinquent behavior, rebellious behavior 
in school, scholastic achievement (grades), 
occupational aspirations, and college plans. The 
conclusion is a summation of findings. 

Despite the inordinate complexity of tables 
and footnotes, all is not despair for scholars re- 
lying on quick book reviews and abstracts; a 
lucid summary ends each chapter. 


The School in the Social Order: A Socilogical~ 
Introduction to Educational Understanding 
edited by Francesco Corpasco, MAURIE. 
Huson, and Henry A. BULLOCK. ere 


Pa.: International Textbook Co., 197 eye 
pp. Clothbound, $8.50. Paper $850. a 


Epwarp G. OLSEN VE f vac r 
California State College, Hayw 


Sociology, psychology, and philosophy are 
the triple foundations upon which any defensi- 
ble program of formal education must be built. 
Not otherwise can our schools even hope to’ 
develop a curriculum that is “relevant” to the 
needs of the times, “meaningful” to all persons 
who “take it,” and thereby “viable” as a des- 
perately required instrument of non-violent but 
drastic social change. 

Two professors of education and one of ' 
sociology-history have assembled 27 trenchant 
articles that highlight recent sociological in- 
sights into the nature, structure, and operations 
of the American schooling process at all its 
levels, from early childhood to adult teacher 
education. As the Preface puts the purpose, 
“From sociology and the knowledge of the 
broadbased insights that sociology brings to 
bear on problems, the educator will be able to 
draw a clearer picture of what is, and on that 
basis be able to start to develop and formulate 
those things that ought to be.... [This will] 
result in an arena of understanding that is 
lamentably lacking in much of what happens 
in American education today. It could bring 
into being many more rational approaches to the 
questions that plague the schools.” 

Right, dead right! No perceptive observer 
can deny that typically the schools have failed 
to meet the really important educational needs 
of children, youth, and adults. Worse than 
that, the schools’ generally rigid, bureaucratic, 
tradition-bound, and _ socially-irrelevant cur- 


icula actually destroy the learning interest 


and intellectual potential of many students 
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who are almost literally imprisoned in the 
process. 

But “why this failure?” is the continuing cry 
af many a school educator. The answer, assert 
these editors, is sociological ignorance—of 
such researched factors as how the school 
actually operates as a miniature social system 
functioning largely as a selective social mobility 
agency; how social-class value systems closely 
relate to and harshly condition educational 
aspirations; the impact of traditional schooling 
and of newer procedures upon the lives oi 
minority group children; the nearly insoluable 
problem of effectively relating liberal education 
with professional training of teachers; and 
the widely needed and now emerging strategies 
for community involvement in school policy- 
making and program development. To dispel 
such ignorance and thereby to “eliminate from 
the educator’s attitudes the emotions and prej- 
udicial mind sets that frequently distort many 
of his views and nullify many of the activities 
that could lead to possible solutions” is there- 
fore the laudable goal of this excellent volume. 

Chapter I provides a needed perspective or 
the contributions of both sociology and anthre- 
pology to education. Rigorous analyses of social 
class in its far-reaching impact upon the school- 
‘ing process are offered in Chapters IZ and IL 
Chapter IV deals with the school as a social 
institution. How and what to teach minority 
group children and youth—currently the focal 
point of much school disruption across tke 
nation—are the concerns explored in Chapter 
V. Chapter VI brings the teacher to the scene 
with closely-reasoned consideration of how 
best to relate “liberal” with “professional” 
education and also of the many and varied 
sociological dilemmas confronting teachers now. 
Finally, in Chapter VII, the central problem of 
school-community interrelationships is hastily 
surveyed. If school programs are to be made 
more relevant to the lives of youngsters, it is 
argued, then control of the schools must be 
returned to the people of the local community; 
and the schools must become “community 
schools”—-open seven days a week, evenings 
too, throughout the entire year, and offering 
a variety of opportunities for people of all ages 
and interests. The New York City district de- 
centralization plan is described in this con- 
nection. 

The mood and the thrust of this sourceboak 
are evident throughout most of the writings: 
This is a time of national crisis. School educa- 
tion must move forward, drasticaly and swiftly. 
But without the significant findings of sociology 
as a conceptual base, that challenge cannot be 
met. The only practicable course of action is 
to reconstruct school programs in the intensive 


light of major sociological insights. This book 
offers much essential direction. 


A New Approach to Applied Research: Race 
and Education, by ELIZABETH G. COHEN. 
Columbus, O.: Charles E. Merrill Publishing 
Co., 1970. 150 pp. Paperbound. No price 
indicated. 

ROBERT C. LEONARD 
University of Western Ontario, Canada 


This timely book contains a critique of exist- 
ing educational policy research and a proposed 
“new” approach, illustrated by the problem of 
finding ways to achieve black-white equality of 
educational opportunity in grades 1-12. Ap- 
parently the new strategy has yet to be used 
by the author or anyone else; thus, this book 
should be read as a philosophic and program- 
matic maniiesto for a proposed applied re- 
search program. As such, it is persuasive and 
stated with enough generality to make a useful 
contribution to the literature on applied re- 
search. Space limitations prevent doing justice 
to the many subtle and multi-facted issues 
handled by the author. 

Cohen wrote this book “after several years 
of working as a sociologist with graduate stu- 
dents who are practitioners, administrators, 
researchers, and future policy makers at the 
Stanford University School of Education.” 
That experience led her to distrust research 
based on practitioner’s “commonsense cate- 
gories.” Practically useful knowledge will come, 
instead, from “the basic researcher’s approach.” 
Her approach can be briefly stated in three steps. 
Step 1 constructs a testable *\\‘phenomenal 
model,’ which is an abstract formulation of 
the practical problem, free of value \udgments. 
It is derived from basic behaviotal-science 
theory after consultation with the client. This 
step may include a special theory-guided 
diagnostic descriptive survey. Step 2 rig orously 
tests causal explanations for the probkm by 
either laboratory experiment or the author’s 
special “controlled comparison survey.” If {the 
causal theory survives testing, then the third 
step is field testing “carefully guided by clinical 
considerations,” as we “move into progressively 
more complex field situations.’ The reader is 
warned, “before a policy solution is imple- 
mented, we need extensive field experiments.” 
The strategy is illustrated in Chapter 7 by her 
own research, which at the time of writing had 
just entered the laboratory experiment stage, 
with no design for field experiments yet devel- 
oped. 
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A sociologist can get through the first two 
chapters with a nice glow of indignation at the 
mess educational researchers have gotten them- 
selves into, and satisfaction at the prospect of 
“basic” sociology straightening it out. But 
Chapters Three through Five quickly even the 
score. Not many sociologists can measure up 
as “pasic” researchers either, one suspects. With 
already published critiques as a backdrop, Cohen 
adds her own surgery on the most important 
sociological study of racial equality in educa- 
tion, done by some of our most sophisticated 
survey methodology talent. The now famous 
(infamous?) Coleman report is found inade- 
quate on grounds of theory, measurement, anal- 
ysis technique, and basic design. Thus, it turns 
out, Cohen’s approach is not just new to educa- 
tional research, but in fact implies major de- 
partures from the mainstream of contemporary 
sociological research methodology. Practitioner 
experience stated in commonsense terms is not 
adequate, but neither is post hoc theorizing 
based on hunting, fishing, and snooping through 
sample survey data. She tells us: “Scientists do 
not typically use inductive method to cull truth 
from masses of facts.” 

Whatever one thinks of the value ‘of explora- 
tory sample surveys; most now acknowlédge 
their unsuitability for testing cause-effect state- 
ments, Yet, as Cohen repeatedly points out, pol- 
icy decisions require causal knowledge. She ap- 
pears unimpressed by the splurge of efforts to 
solve the problem by path-coefficient or other 
analysis tricks, and suggests that, if they cannot 
produce anything better than correlations, then 
perhaps sociologists should decline to do policy- 
oriented research. She strongly states the case 


for using only our best techniques in applied 
research, and is very troubled about the human, 


cost of making erroneous attempts to solve so- 
cial problems. Policy that claims scientific valid- 
ity now has greatly-increased chances of being 
enacted. Thus, nothing short of the best must 
be used for social-policy ‘research. But is our 


best good enough? Cohen thinks it is not, and 


has a proposal to correct our deficiency. 
Cohen is correct in moving us toward cause- 
effect hypotheses rigorously tested under fully 
specified conditions feasible for the practitioner. 
One would like to share her optimism about the 
practical usefulness of logical derivations from 
existing “basic” social theory; but one must 
wonder if perhaps, rather than rejecting induc- 
tion, we may yet have to pay more explicit 
methodological attention to it. We must applaud 
her clear recognition of the necessity for rigorous 
field experimentation, while noting her lack of 
a solution to the barriers that have up to now 
defeated sociologists’ efforts to use the method. 
In the meantime, this interim report may be 


counted as an important contribution in docu- 
menting the weaknesses of current approaches 
and pointing the way to improvement. 


+ 


Race Riots in Black and White, edited by J. 
PAUL MITCHELL. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1970. 179 pp. Clothbound, 
$5.95. Paperbound (Spectrum), $1.95. 


Howarp ELINSON 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Mitchell, an historian, has here collected rel- 
atively brief excerpts, mainly from newspapers 
and government reports, on racial violence from 
the days of slavery to the present. Mostly de- 
scriptive, the collection leaves a strong impres- 
sion of the brutal nature of the violent episodes 
which have sporadically marked American race 
relations, and the extent to which Negroes have 
generally been victims of this violence. 

With the exception of an opening section on 
violence during slavery, the material is orga- 
nized by topic rather than chronologically. The 
format follows this rather simple pattern: (1) 
“Bullies and Mobs”—a section containing 
graphic descriptions of small-scale racial violence 
from Reconstruction to the present; (2) “The 
Powder Keg”’—a section with descriptions 
(mostly since 1900) of-the social conditions and 
tensions in black communities which underlie 
violent episodes; (3) “The Match”—a section 
devoted to accounts of the incidents and rumors 
which have been the immediate antecedents of 
violence; (4) “The Explosion”—a section de- 
voted mostly to detailed accounts of large-scale 
rioting; and (5) “Reaction and Response’—a 
chapter comprised primarily of newspaper 
editorials and statements by public figures made 
after major outbreaks of violence. 

Mitchell has done quite well in gathering 
material from many metropolitan dailies, from 
the Negro press, from the Kerner Commission 
report as well as from earlier reports’ by similar 
groups, and from speeches, diaries, and books. 
Unfortunately, he does not provide an adequate 
framework for the documentary materials. The 
general introduction to the book is only four 
pages long, and none of the chapter introductions 
is more than two pages long. The book ends 
abruptly with neither a concluding essay nor 
bibliographical signposts. Though his remarks are 
generally intelligent and well written, they are 
simply too skimpy to enable one to make his- 
torical or sociological sense of the collected 
excerpts. 

Mitchell’s theoretical model leaves much to 
be desired, asserting that black communities 
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have been “power kegs” since the Civil War, 
being “set afire” by often inconsequential pre- 
cipating incidents—“matches.” (For example, 
‘the Los Angeles riots of 1965 were started by 
a routine traffic arrest; the Detroit riots of 1967 
were set-off by an equally unexceptional police 
raid on an after-hours drinking club.) How are 
_ we to account for the relative infrequency of 
racial violence, given the constancy of the under- 
lying conditions and the frequency of events 
identical to those which have served as precipi- 
tating “matches”? For both the historian and the 
sociologist, the fact that Harlem experienced no 
major outbreaks of violence from 1943 to 1964 
is a matter of great interest. Mitchell has given 
2 documentary picture of sporadic racial vio- 
lence. He has not advanced our understanding 
` of its causes or of the forces which account for 
the absence of racial violence at most times, in 
most places in the United States. 

The book is appropriate for classroom use 
only if accompanied by readings or lectures 
amply exploring the dynamics of racial violence 
and difficulties in applying metaphorical ex- 
planatory schemes like Mitzhell’s “power keg”- 
“match” model, Also, all of Mitchell’s editorial 
comments assume that episodes of racial violence 
are usually best understood as highly political 
events with race conflict as their main feature. 
Students should be aware of alternative per- 
spectives such as Banfield’s emphasis on the 
importance of class, age, sex, and the desire 
for consumer goods in understanding the Negro 
riots of the 1960’s. 


Mexican-Americans in the United States: A 
Reader, by Joen H. Burma. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Schenkman Publishing Co. (Dis- 
tributed by Canfield Press, New York), 1970, 
487 pp. Paperbound. $5.95. 


Joun H. Lane, JR. 
University of Texas 
Medical School at San Antonso 


In his Preface, Burma states: “The major 
purpose of this book is to make available in 
compact form a number of worthwhile and up- 
to-date studies concerning Mexican-Americans.” 
He then further comments that his “aim is to 
present a multiplicity of aspects, a multiplicity 
of points of view, trusting to the judgement of 
the reader to recognize and evalute each dif- 
fering approach.” With respect to the stated 
purpose and aim, it is sufficient to note initially 
that a number—but not all—of the articles are 
worthwhile, and that not only is there a multi- 
plicity of aspects and points of view but also 


considerable variation in style and quality as 
well. In addition, the selections are authored by 
persons from a wide variety of backgrounds. 
The book consists of 41 selections organized 
into ten sections: “General Characteristics”; 


“Prejudice”; “Education”; “Economics”; ‘Fam- 


ily and Religion”; “Social and Political Be- 
havior’; “Health”; “Class and Status”; 


-“Acculturation and Assimilation”; and “Span- 


ish Americans and Puerto Ricans.” Each section 
is introduced with a few comments by the 
editor and a brief summary of the articles to 
follow. However, little attempt is made to syn- 
thesize the multiplicity of points of view. 

Several of the offerings describe the historical 
past and cultural heritage of Mexican- and 
Spanish-Americans. Other selections can best be 
described as journalistically-styled reports of 
contemporary conditions, events, organizational 
efforts. and trends. Not unexpectedly, the plight 
of Mexican-Americans as victims of prejudice 
and discrimination receives considerable at- 
tention throughout the book; and a number 
of these articles, ranging from narrative style 
to scientific reporting, describe such adverse 
conditions as unequal educational and occupa- 
tional opportunities, language difficulties and the 
need for bilingual instruction, lack of ethnic 
unity and effective political organization, life 
and poverty in the barrios, and the general 
problems of acculturation and assimilation as 
affected by the desire of many Mexican-Amer- 
icans to retain their cultural heritage and an- 
cestral language. Many of the problem-related 
selections not only describe adverse conditions, 
but also make rather specific recommendations 
as to the action needed to ameliorate the prob- 
lems. 

The recent and growing militancy of Mexican- 
Americans has undoubtedly contributed to the 
increased amount of scholarly research interest 
in this sizable ethnic minority—an interest not 
adequately reflected in this book. A major weak- 
ness of the book is that too few (less than 
half) of the articles are based upon primary 
field research. This minority group, about which 
so little has been known in the past, now needs 
to become Enown on the basis of objectively 
determined facts as well as subjective impres- 
sions. 

Recognition of Mexican-Americans as a 
minority worthy of scholarly attention has been 
slow in developing; but the establishment of 
Chicano (or Mexican-American) studies in a 
number of colleges and universities, particularly 
in the Southwest, attests to the growing interest 
in this minority group. Until only recently, 
textbooks and readers such as this one have 
been practically non-existent, and a considerable 
need has existed for such publications, This book 
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of readings, while somewhat less than ideal in 
a number of respects, should prove useful in 
helping to fill a textbook gap that has existed 
far too long. 


Indians in the City: A Study of the Urbanization 


of Indians in Toronto, by Mark NAGLER. 


Canada: The Canadian Research 
107 pp. 


Ottawa, 
Centre for Anthropology, 1970. 
Paperbound, $2.50. 


ARTHUR K. Davis 
University of Alberta, Canada 


This study, focused upon social and economic 
adjustment to urban life, is based on 150 inter- 
views taken in 1964-66 with adult Indians re- 
siding mainly in Toronto. The interviews covered 
reasons for migrating to the city; education and 
vocational training; employment; and such 
problems of social adjustment as welfare, drink- 
ing and criminality, organizational participation, 
and attitudes toward Indian ancestry. No sys- 
tematic sampling was possible, but Nagler inter- 
viewed representatives of all six of the cate- 
gories into which he classified his respondents: 
white-collar workers (a small minority), blue- 
collar workers, transitionals (seeking to enter 
urban life but still often returning to the home 
reservation), and three classifications of short- 
term urban residents: urban “users” (coming for 
supplies, a “bust,” or medicare), seasonal work- 
ers, and vagabonds. 

According to official figures, the registered 
Indians of Canada are slightly over 1% (prob- 
ably an underestimation) of the total Canadian 
population. They are divided into 558 bands on 
2274 reserves mostly scattered in isolated rural 
areas. With some exceptions, these reserves 
are economically inadequate to support their 
inhabitants: several other studies have estimated 
the annual per capita cash income of Indians 
as not more than one-third as high as that of 
the average Canadian. Yet the Indians are in- 
creasing faster than any other ethnic category 
in Canada except the Eskimo and the Hutterites. 
Since World War II extended government ser- 
vices, private economic development in the 
hinterlands, and the mass media have brought 
closer contacts between whites and Indians, and 
rising aspirations among many Indians. 

Despite the mounting economic pressure on 
the reserves, Indian migration to Canadian 
cities has been slow. Few studies of urban 
Indians have been made: one in Winnipeg 
(field-work in 1957), another in Saskatchewan 
(early 1960’s), and now Nagler’s in Toronto. 
Other relevant professional studies are limited 


for the most part to a few graduate theses and 
unpublished papers. 

The Toronto respondents came to- the city 
as most migrants do, primarily for jobs, educa- 
tion, and excitement. The few white-collar 
Indians who have made it into the middle class. 
work and live much like their white counter- 
parts; they appear to be assimilated -rather 
thoroughly. The blue-collar and other categories, 
however, have little education; scarcely any 
organizational contacts, much unemployment, 
rely often on welfare, and frequently retreat 
to the home reservation. Indians from reserves 
‘near a city seemed to adjust better to urban 
life than Indians from remote places. That ~ 
Indians do not create urban ghettos is at- 
tributed to the variety of their original local 
backgrounds and to the ease with which they can 
retreat to the reserves. Hence most of them 
live scattered throughout downtown working- 
class Toronto. The same diversity of background 
makes it difficult for Indians to form their 
own ethnic organizations. Their main loyalties 
still lie strongly with their bands and their kin. 

Other contributions of this book include good 
critiques of the federal vocational training pro- 
grams and of the work of the Indian-Eskimo 
Association, a white-led voluntary organization. 
The results of interviews with 30 employers 
about their experiences with Indian employees 
are also reported. 

One may question whether a white inter- 
viewer can obtain maximum rapport with 
Indian respondents, One may likewise query the 
author’s premise that assimilation is desirable. 
Many younger Indians are rejecting the idea of 
integration into either middle-class suburbia, or 
working-class urban slums. However, militancy . 
and pan-Indian tendencies began to emerge 
among Canadian Indians chiefly after Nagler 
did his field work. 


Itahans in Chicago, 1880-1930; A Study in 
Ethnic Mobity, by HUMBERT S. NELLI. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1970. 
300 pp. $8.50. 


Henry S. MARKS 
Northeast Alabama State Jumor College 


Nelli has made an excellent, intensive study 
of what happened to Italian immigrants and 
their children after their arrival in Chicago. 
Beginning with the rural immigrant’s coming 
to urban America and ending with the tran- 
sition decade of the 1920’s, in between he covers 
the patterns of settlement in Chicago, economic 
and political activities, the formative years of 
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Italian involvement with crime, and the institu- 
tions of the.community and their changing 
patterns and concepts from 1880 to 1930. ` 

The major significance of this work is that 
it helps to break the traditional -WASP view 
of the history of Italian immigration to the 
United States. The Italian did not come to this 
country and create a static society by staying 
in the hard-core inner city. and refusing as- 
similation into the mainstream of American 
life. Indeed, the dominant theme of “The 
Italians in Chicago” is the mobility of the 
Italian immigrant. As soon as economically 
possible, the immigrant moved from the ethnic 
settlements or colonies to get away from new- 
comers of his own as well as from foreigners of 
other nationalities. Migration from. the colon- 
ies represented financial achievement and a de- 
sire for better housing and living conditions; 
and if these did not take place in the first gen- 
eration, they occurred in the second or third. 

Nelli’s book makes clear not only that “no 
set, rigid and unchanging Italian colony existed 
. In Chicago,” but that Chicago had no areas 
occupied exclusively by one ethnic group except 
for the Negro. There was no Italian ghetto. A 
district populated by immigrants was never 
static, for such areas were continually in the 
process of being phased out as living space, to 
be changed into industrial or commercial areas. 
First-generation unskilled labor as well as old- 
timers had to move, and the immigrant and his 
children never had the time or the power to set 
up exclusive ethnic districts. 

Nelli also destroys the myth that Italians 
were just unskilled laborérs. Instead, many went 
into public employment, including police ard 
fire protection and teaching, and were prom- 
inent in unionizing the Chicago clothing market 
by 1919. Unfortunately, some of the Italian 
community were adroit in the organization of 
crime and climbed to top leadership in this 
sordid area. Before 1920 most crime took 
place only within the local community. Pro- 
hibition offered encouragement to enter organ- 
ized crime within the total community. Until 
then the most widespread types of crime were ex- 
tortion, the padrone or boss system, and the 
corruption of non-licensed immigrant bankers. 
Most immigrants accepted crime as a way of 
life; they were powerless to do anything about 
it, and it was a source of profit and prestige. 
In the community the criminal was an achiever 
in the eyes of many, particularly the young: he 
had ready money, expensive clothes and cars, 
and excellent food and drink. Thus, “models of 
success often turned out to be .. . corrup: 
politicians and lawbreakers who operated under 
the protection of the guardians of the law.” 


‘ 


` Discrimination in Employment: An Appraisal 


of the Research, by Date L. Htestanp. 
Policy Papers in Human Resources and 
Industrial Relations, No. 16. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: The Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations of the University of Michigan and 
Wayne State University, 1970: 68 pp. Paper- 
bound. $2.00. 


H. EDWARD RANSFORD 
University of Southern California 


In this volume Hiestand summarizes job 
discrimination research and suggests priorities 


for further study. In his attempt to locate dis- . 


crimination patterns, he scans many pieces of 
research at a time, a frustrating strategy to one 
who wants to know more precisely what” is 
found in a particular study. On the other band, 
this sunmary style produces far more than an 
annotated bibliography, for central issues are 
put into focus. 

The author begins by reviewing concepts of 
discrimination, both direct and indirect, and then 
employment and income differentials between 
racial minorities and whites. That these differ- 
entials are evidence for discrimination is unques- 
tioned, but the relative importance of various 
causal factors is only now being investigated. 
An additive model is one approach; separate 
portions of the income diferential are attributed 
to such variables as education, geography and 
residence, and race. Others note, however, that 
these factors are not simply additive but are 
interrelated in complex interactions: income 
differentials vary among persons with different 
levels of education, depending upon the occu- 
pation in which they are employed. 

In Chapter 5, Hiestand returns to the concept 
of indirect discrimination, referring to rules and 
procedures which appear reasonable on the 
surface but which are biased in their effect. 
There is a growing realization that this view of 
discrimination is far more important for explain- 
ing racial job and income differentials than 
studying the amount of prejudice held by an 
employer. This chapter is valuable for defining 
the dynamics of job-market institutional racism. 
Recent studies are listed or summarized that 
deal with (1) the information and referral sys- 
tems used by job seekers and employers, (2) in- 
direct discrimination caused by non-available 
housing for minority persons, (3) tactics used 
by trade unions which eliminate Negroes, and 
(4) the segregation of Negroes into units where 
they cannot gain on-the-job skills, training, or 
seniority rights necessary for promotion. A final 
chapter posits questions for future research. For 
example, what kinds of companies are most 
likely to change under pressure of direct action 
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methods such as demonstrations and boycotts? — 


What are the special barriers for minority 
people moving into middle-class business and 
professional positions? 

This volume is one of policy papers in which, 


presumably, research findings will lead to policy 


recommendations; however, none are to be 
found. Granted that discrimination forces are 
extremely complex, it would seem that policy 
directions for reducing discrimination could 
have been at least cautiously suggested. 


Marriage and the Family: A Comparative 
Analysis of Contemporary Problems, edited 
by MEYER Barasse and ALICE Scoursy. New 
York: Random House, 1970. 418 pp. Paper- 
bound, $4.95. 


J. Rex SMITH 
California State College at Fullerton 


This book is precisely what the authors pur- 
port it to be—an up-to-date comparative analy- 
sis of contemporary problems in the field of 
marriage and the family. A role-theory approach 
provides the general framework for an historical 
overview of cultural variations in intra-family 
role norms, followed by accounts of current in- 
novative attempts to shift role expectations 
within the family. 

A positive critique of this book should em- 
phasize the following: (1) The use of very re- 
cent journal articles, While only one article is 
original for this book, almost all the articles 
appeared in journals of the late 1960’s. (2) The 
innovative technique of commentary at the end 
of each article rather than as an introduction. 
In fact, the commentaries in this book tend to 
raise more problems for additional student dis- 
cussion rather than to summarize the material. 
(3) The documentation of recent revolutions 
in many phases of family role structure and in 
the socialization process. 

A negative critique should note the following: 
(1) It is difficult for the reader to make a tran- 
sition from the section on cultural variations to 
the articles which probe at norm variations in 
the American family. The approach of the book 
is, indeed, “comparative” in both sections. How- 
ever, the analysis of the current family diver- 
gencies (second half of the book) are not com- 
pared with the historical and cultural family 
structures (first half of the book). Without a 
more detailed transition this becomes almost 
two separate books. (2) Most of the journal 
articles are strictly theoretical. 

This is a good current reader which could be 
a valuable supplement for students majoring in 
sociology. I would tend to make use of it for 
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a social ere course rather than for sociol- 
ogy of the family. 


Indicators of Change in the American Family, 
by ABBoT L. Ferriss. New York. Russell Sage 
Foundation (Distributed by Basic Books, 
New York), 1970. 145 pp. Paperbound. $4.00. 


JANE. K. BURGESS 
University of Wisconsin; Waukesha 

Ferris has presented an assemblage of social 
indicators on the family to‘illustrate some of- the 
utilitiés of analyzing changes in an institution- 
through-timeé series. He considers this approach 
essential to track changes.in. family character- 
istics relative to other social changes and to’ 
trace future trends of the family as an insti- 
tution. The time series data. are presented and 
organized topically: marriage, martial status, 
households, fertility, dependency, divorce, work 
and income, and poverty. The statistical data 
were compiled from published sources, most of 
them being assembled by the United States 
Bureau of the Census and the Division of Vital 
Statistics National Center for Health Statistics. 
In presentation, the series are illustrated by 
graphs, charts, and tables, and are accompanied 
by a brief commentary on a facing page. 

This book contains much that could make it 
an important data resource for researchers, had 
it certain improvements in the presentation of 
the data. The labeling on many of the charts is 
misleading, and an explantion for interpreting 
the graphs is often lacking or incomplete. In 
each of the time series presented, the brief com- 
mentary summarizes the changes; and sugges- 
tions are sometimes offered as to the underlying 
causes of the changes. However, Ferriss himself 
suggests that “in no instance can it be said that 
the analysis presents undeniable proof of the 
causative link” (p. 4). In some instances the 
analysis is based on very limited evidence. For 
example, in discussing the percentage of chil- 
dren under 18 years of age not living with both 
parents, 1950-1966, and by color, he presents 
the traditional generalization regarding the one- 
parent family that the “structured factor 
alone—one or both parents not present—un- 
doubtedly indicates inadequacies of home and 
family” (p. 70). The fact is that the sociological 
evidence to the contrary is monumental that 
family structure per se does not define the 
“wholeness” of the family or its stability. 

Its shortcomings notwithstanding, this book 
contains a wealth of statistical data on critical 
trends in the family. It should stimulate others 
to exploit published and readily available ma- 
terial for purposes of FCACATEN: 
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Behavior and Adaptation in Pats Life, edited by 
Ewan W. Busse and Eric Prerrrer. Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Little, Brown and Co., 1970. 395 

: pp. $13.50. 


E. Grant Youmans 

University of Kentucky 
This volume offers a comprehensive explana- 

tion of how aged persons act, think, and feei. 


’ The seventeen authors have presented a multi- 


disciplinary book useful to a wide -variety of 
readers. The substantive chapters cover such 
_ topics as theories of aging, sociological aspects 
of aging, retirement, health, living arrangements 
. and housing, sexual behavior, how the old face 
death, psychiatric disorders, intellectual and cag- 
nitive changes, the brain and time, organic brain 
syndromes, institutional care, nursing of older 
people, social case work and community er- 
vices, training in geropsychiatry, and the eged 
„and public policy. 

Another excellent contribution to the dis- 
cipline of gerontology emerging from the Cen- 
ter for the Study of Aging and Human De- 
velopment at Duke University, this volume 
makes many references to longitudinal studies 
carried out by the Center. The first of these, 
initiated in 1954, aimed to identify social, psy- 
chological, and physiological factors influencing 
the behavior of elderly people and to relate 
these changes to intellectual function, person- 
ality, and social competence. A second longitu- 
dinal investigation entitled “Adaptation to 
Change” was concerned with the aging process 
and adaptation to stressful events during mid- 
die-age and retirement years. The editors cau- 
tion that the contributors to the boak are 
presently engaged in gerontological studies and 
are likely to produce new observations making 
portions of the book obsolete. 

The first substantive chapter directs atten- 
tion to biological, sociological, and psychologi- 
cal theories of aging. The biological processes 
of aging may be divided into two categories: 
primary and secondary. The primary aspects 
of biological aging appear to be ‘rooted in he- 
redity, being inborn and inevitable detrimental 
changes which are time-related but indepen- 
dent of stress, trauma, or disease. The secon- 
dary aspects refer to those disabilities result- 
ing from trauma and chronic disease. Human 
longevity is influenced, by many factors, in- 
cluding genetic makeup, environmental and 
nutritional factors, and various psychological, 
social, and economic influences. Since 1900 the 
percentage of the United States population aged 
65 and over has more than doubled, from 4.1% 
in 1900 to 9.4% in 1965, and the actual num- 
ber has increased from 3,000,000: to nearly 
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19,000,000. During the next 20 years the popu- ` 


lation of older people will probably increase 
to 25,000,000. By the year 2000 the ratio of 


‘ women to men will be 148 to 100, a difference 


attributable to a shift in health as related to 


' sex. The significant question raised is the de- 


sirability of the mere prolongation of human 
life unless adequate attention is pag to the 
quality of life. 

' Of special significance to aona are the 
portions of the book devoted to the social psy- 
chological processes of human aging. Among 
the topics discussed are the central role of cul- 
ture and society in determining individual and 
group variations in the aging process; the im- 
portance of a youth-oriented culture in foster- 
ing the notion that older persons should with- 
draw from the central arenas of activity; a 
review of cross-cultural differences in aging; 
the impact of such variables as age, sex, class, 
and religion upon the social and economic 
status of the aged; an examination of the aged 
as a minority group and of the common stereo- 
types about older people; a summary of a 
current controversial issue in social gerontology 
over the merits of disengagement and activity 
theories; and the predictions that euthanasia 
will become more accepted and widely prac- 
ticed and that the aged will organize themselves 
to exert greater pressures to increase benefits 
and opportunities for employment and useful 
roles for older persons. 


Profession of Medicine: A Study of the Soci- 
ology of Applied Knowledge, by ELIOT FRED- 
son. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1970. 
409 pp. $12.50. 


GERALDINE TATE CLAUSEN 
University of Wisconsin 


This book is organized into four parts which 


can be viewed as four ‘structured essays, each 
with chapters. The most exciting are the first 
part and the final chapter of the book, where 
Freidson analyzes the development of medi- 
cine’s autonomy and the current implications 
of that status, and discusses the limits of pro- 
fessional autonomy. Too much of the interven- 
ing material reviews already familiar works by 
the author and others. On the other hand, it 
could be that this book is not intended solely 
for a professional readership, since the mode 
of presentation involves many summaries and 
restatements of material just stated and fore- 
casts of statements about to be made. Although 
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medicine is scrutinized, the author’s stated in- 
tention is to be relevant to all professions; 
yet medicine’s characteristics seem so uniquely 
different from those of the other two classically 
‘learned professions” of law and theology to 
which it is most often compared that one won- 
ders if the main contribution does not lie in a 
greater understanding of medicine per se. 

Citing medicine as the profession par excel- 
lence in society’s division of labor, Freidson 
describes its social organization and analyzes 
the applied sociology of knowledge as it per- 
tains to medicine and “illness” in an attempt 
to assay the role of the professional in setting 
social policy. Medicine has achieved its do- 
minant status, in part, by sucessfully establish- 
ing claim to two qualities: specialized com- 
petence and knowledge (expertise) and an 
orientation of service to humanity (ethicality). 
This work is an examination of those claims, 
taking as its two major analytic concepts at- 
tonomy and its “obverse,” self-regulation. Al- 
though self-regulation is the usual definition of 
autonomy, the two are used here as separable 
concepts. In this analysis autonomy relates to 
the claim of expertise and self-regulation to 
that of ethicality. 

By analyzing the social organization of medi- 
cine in three nations, Freidson concludes that 
the only critical attribute distinguishing pro- 
fessions from other occupations is autonomy 
(legal control over the content of work), and 
further observes that autonomy is granted as 
a result of political negotiation with the state. 
That nothing “inheres’” objectively in medi- 
cine to explain its autonomy, but that it is 
granted because of interaction between politi- 


cal and economic power and occupational rep- . 


resentation, is a valuable observation indeed. 
Furthermore, medicine has become increasingly 
influential in defining many forms of deviance 
as “illness,” even at the expense of legal and 
religious definitions of crime and sin, Although 
medicine’s jurisdiction extends beyond its dem- 
onstrated capacity to cure, it has established 
the assumption that only physicians have the 
expertise properly to manage such behavior. 
The author’s analysis of the applied sociology 
of knowledge reveals that even in the case of 
professional work content, only a part of it 
can be legitimately described as “expertise”; 
the rest consists of moral judgments and oc- 
cupational usage where physicians behave as 
moral entrepreneurs seeking to influence public 
opinion and political policy. 

The distinction between content of work and 
terms of work is important to this analysis. 
Content of work refers to the tasks the pro- 
fessional performs; and, as noted, expertise is 
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the major justification used to claim autonomy 
over the content of work. Terms of work re- 
fers to the social and economic organization 
under which the professional’s work is carried 
out, including terms of compensation, and how 
professionals regulate what they do in the pub- 
lic interest. This self-regulation or ethicality 
manifests the profession’s service orientation 
and is the primary justification claimed for per- 
mitting autonomus control over the terms of 
work. Instead of accepting formal documents 
or oaths as tests of the profession’s ethicality, 
Freidson substitutes the organization of work 
settings and the “activity of work.” He finds, 
despite the profession’s claims of rigorous self- 
regulation in the public interest, that its sense 
of responsibility is represented almost entirely 
in standards for training and admission to prac- 
tice and lacks any active formal mechanism for 
enforcing standards in practice or for prevent- 
ing or rectifying abuse, Although some aspects 
of the social organization of work necessarily 
may be left with the profession for the ade- 
quate performance of some technical tasks, he 
urges that the profession exercise only partial 
influence and not complete control of the terms 
of work, since laymen are competent and en- 
titled to have a voice in the way the profes- 
sion reviews and supervises the performance 
of its members and to insist on more adequate 
methods than at present exist. 

Several vital issues concerning the role of 
the professions in public policy are raised. 
Medicine cannot really be left to regulate it- 
self, in Freidson’s view, even if it were to 
reorganize internally so as to provide institu- 
tionalized modes of ensuring uniformly high 
performance. There is a work-orientation stem- 
ming from the practitioner’s role (the “clinical 
mentality”) which makes him far less likely 
than the scholar or researcher to manifest the 
Parsonian professional values, and to that de- 
gree is less capable of self-regulation. It is not 
clear whether Freidson would include medical 
scholars and researchers or only the more aca- 
demic disciplines such as sociology. The ques- 
tion is raised since he points out that the tech- 
nical expertise of medicine does not include 
reliable expertise about social organization and 
its consequences, and therefore lacks the re- 
sources to make its own decisions intelligently 
and accurately. Thus, the presence of sociology, 
expert in forms of social organization, is at 
least Implied in policy decisions involving so- 
cial (re) organization, and in others where medi- 
cine’s increasing usurpation of many forms of 
deviance as “illness” can be challenged by the 
sociological analysis of illness as a social con- 
cept. 
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Professional Dominance: The Sociai Struc- 
ture. of Medical Care, by ELIOT FREmson. 
New York: Atherton Press, 1970. 242 pp. 
$7.95. 


HERMAN TURE 
University of Southern California 


Taking the ideological premises of the medi- 
cal profession as problematic, Freidson has 
adopted the role of an outsider in studving the 
structure of medical care settings. One of his 
intentions was to illuminate the sociology of 
professions under an assumption that practi- 
tioner behavior is usually not guided by in- 
ternalized motives, values, or knowledge unless 
these are continually reinforced by the social 
environment, Thus, he has assigned less im- 
portance to the data of expressed opinions and 
attitudes than to “the organized patterns of 
behavior called institutions or organizations.” 
Briefly coupling such emphasis with natural se- 
lection had the effect of understating the parts 
played in the environment by codified or other 
organized attitudes until questions of legality, 
technology, and other institutional norms were 
‘ explored. 

The Foreword and an Introduction, featuring 

a 28-page review of “Substantive Issues in 
Medical Sociology,” indicate that the book was 
also intended to “contribute both to the prac- 
tical problem of formulating concrete social 
policies for the health services and to the theo- 
retical problem of creating a genuine sociclogy 
of medicine.” The concrete settings of medical 
care are deemed strategic to these ends. be- 
cause in them “we find coming together redi- 
cal knowledge, the ideology of illness, the lay- 
man and his complaints, the physician and 
other workers.” 
- Part 1, “A Sociological Approach to Mədi- 
cal Care,” expands the introductory materials 
and presents the conceptual framework already 
described. Freidson refers to medical sociology 
as a “special field,” a position with which some 
may disagree; but he also sees it as productive 
of an empirical arena within which general 
sociological concepts may be refined and elab- 
orated. The book’s major thrust is along the 
latter lines. The structural approach is imple- 
mented by examining the medical profession 
in the light of its organization, authority, end 
legitimation, rather than in terms of the special- 
_ ized knowledge and ethical orientations of its 
members. 

Part 2, “The Position of the Profession in 
the Medical Care Structure,” provides 84 pages 
of lucid sociological meat. It develops a there 
begun in the previous part that the solo, fee- 
for-service system is structured to maximize 
client-pleasing and to minimize collegial con- 
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trol; here the tendency is to increase the num- 
ber of services but to reduce their quality. 
Though relying mainly upon published materials 
about the United States, Freidson was able to 
support the idea of worldwide autonomy on 
the part of the modern medical profession in 
determining the content of its work, though not 
always its terms. The implications of such au- 
tonomy for other properties of health care 
settings constitute the book’s main argument; 
its principal elements follow. 

The esoteric features imputed to technical 
performance—its apparent discontinuity with 
client discomfort that leads to norms of pro- 
fessional secrecy and the public supposition 
that self-regulation takes place—all account for 
the absence of external control. Collegial reg- 
ulation is attenuated by professional claims hav- 
ing to do with the individuality of clinical ex- 
perience and by a boycott system which sorts 
practitioners into mutually independent organi- 
zations or “colleague networks” varying in the 
technical standards they uphold. Thus, practice 
is legitimated by bureaucratic edict based upon 
persuading Jay policymakers, rather than hav- 
ing persuaded the client, who is expected to 
comply as a matter of faith. Though bureaucra- 
tically authorized, professional authority is “ex- 
pert” rather than “official.” This distinction has 
little effect on the constraints placed upon sub- 
ordinates, however, and on certain kinds of 
strain in client relations. Expert authority re- 
sults in professional dominance within a divis- 
ion of labor. This forces bureaucratic roles and 
typical discordance with client expectations 
upon the subordinate occupations, whose mem- 
bers experience alienation similar to that of 
the powerless industrial worker. 

Neither able to apply bureaucratic sanctions 
nor subject to them, the profession maintains 
a captive clientele by restricting the number 
and distribution of practitioners, by refusing to 
recognize related occupations not under its con- 
trol, and by monopolizing control over such 
needed goods and services as information, medi- 
cations, surgical procedures, and diplomas. “Pro- 
fessionalism” contributes to these practices by 
referring not only to the ideals of service, but 
also to occupational and career commitments 
which promote sub-group ethnocentrism (phrase 
mine), and securing advantages for the profes- 
sion within both the marketplace and the class 
structure. 

The book ends with Part 3, “Problems of 
Organizing Medical Care.” The foregoing dis- 
cussion is applied to hospitals as well as settings 
for ambulatory care. Although there is some 
variability, depersonalized relations tend to oc- 
cur among hospital workers and between them 
and their clients much as they do in any hier- 
archical and task-differentiated system. But 
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here professional management is free of ex- 
ternal control and can define services without in- 
tervention by consumers, who come to consti- 
tute a “flock.” Among other recommendations, 
Freidson appears to favor independent lay man- 
agement of activities not having to do with 
medical technology, also strengthening such con- 
trols over the quality of care as the procedures 
of accreditation. 

Various settings for ambulatory care are re- 
viewed, from solo practice based upon “free- 
choice” by the patient (or by the primary prac- 
titioner), through the large prepayment group 
having salaried practitioners. Here a general 
tendency of the book to imply propositions 
without stating them in formal language makes 
itself felt. For example, Freidson advocates 
solo practice with increased competition for 
client loyalties and formal regulation by dis- 
interested fellow professionals. At the same 
time, he appears to favor heightened techni- 
cal communication among practitioners (which 
competition can presumably depress) but fears 
the lowered standards and client depersonaliza- 
tion that may ensue. His recommendations may 
follow from his analysis, but one cannot be cer- 
tain without clarification and specification of the 
causal chains involved. 

Some might question why any recommenda- 
tions were attempted under these conditions; 
but others would point to the value of expert 
opinion, even if certain obscurities remain. The 
book appears to have been aimed at several 
audiences: the discussion of professiona! auton- 
omy and dominance within a division of labor is 
clearly for sociologists, but the aim of the re- 
commendations (and I have only mentioned a 
few) is “to keep medical care true to the pro- 
fessed ideals of those who dominate it.” Neither 
monograph, text, nor social critique—but rather 
a little of each, the book deserves a diverse 
audience since it serves as an example of how 
a skilled sociological craftsman has produced 
general formulations with immediate policy im- 
plications, and how he lays bare his work for 
all to evaluate. 


The Dying Patient, edited by ORVLLE G. 
Brim, JR, Howarp E. Freeman, SoL Le- 
VINE, and NORMAN A. Scorcu. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation (Distributed by 
Basic Books, New York), 1970. 390 pp. 
$10.00. 


Mary E. W. Goss 
Cornell University Medical College 


In Huxley’s Brave New World all children 
regularly spend two mornings a week in the 
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wards of a Hospital for the Dying. There they 
are offered delightful toys to play with and 


special treats to eat. When the children become. 


adults and eventually, in their sixties, enter 
the Hospital as dying patients, they find them- 
selves in a familiar environment pleasantly 
scented with changing perfumes; enlivened with 
gay music, television, and playing children; and 
calmed with drugs. Efforts to forestall or thwart 
death in the Hospital are inconceivable to staff 
and patients alike. In a world where all are 
conditioned to accept death with equanimity 
and preventive, rather than curative, medicine 
dominates, the dying simply receive gracious 
custodia] care till death arrives. 

The Dying Patient reflects a quite different 
world. Composed of a series of original essays 
—some based on previously published research 
—by scholars in sociology, anthropology, medi- 
cine, economics, and law, the book is divided 
into three parts. Part I describes the social 
context of dying as represented in demographic 
trends (Monroe Lerner), attitudes toward 
death (John Riley, Jr.), and cultural beliefs 
on life and death (Andie Knutson). Part II 
contains observations and analyses of how doc- 
tors, nurses, and hospitals cope with death and 
dying, reported by M.D.’s (Louis Lasagna, 
Robert Glaser, Elizabeth Ross, Davis Rabin) 
as well as by sociologists (Anselm Strauss and 
Barney Glaser, David Sudnow). Part III con- 
siders problems entailed in the termination and 
prolongation of life; social, ethical, legal, and 
economic questions are discussed, respectively, 
by Sol Levine and Norman Scotch, Osler Peter- 
son, Bayless Manning, and Richard Bailey. The 
book includes a preface by Robert Morison; 
an introduction by Howard Freeman, Orville 
Brim, and Greer Williams; a concluding .chap- 
ter by Diana Crane; and an annotated biblio- 
graphy by Richard Kalish. 

As a whole, the book may tell some readers 
more than they care to know about dying and 
death in the United States circa the late 1960’s. 
The majority of Americans now apparently die 
in institutions rather than at home, and there 
is scattered evidence that the nurses and doc- 
tors who render care to the institutionalized 
dying are hardly better prepared to cope with 
the emotional needs of the dying than their 
patients themselves or the public at large. “So- 
cial death” and desolate isolation may thus oc- 
cur for some patients long before they are 
pronounced legally dead. The advent of un- 
paired organ-transplants necessitating live or- 
gans but dead donors has given rise to monu- 
mental problems in a number of spheres, not 
the least of which is the definition of death. 
The availability of heroic measures and ex- 
pensive equipment that may prolong individual 
lives, without materially increasing either life 
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expectancy for the population as a whole or 


„even the comfort of the individuals whose lives 


are being prolonged, has immensely compli- 


_ cated decisions about the allocation of resources. 


‘. profession; 
‘ chologists, nurses, 


Social norms and ‘cultural values concerned 
with death and dying are changing, it would 
appear, but not fast enough to enable most 
péople to cope adequately with the dramati- 


‘cally new circumstances and possibilities that 
_ -advances in science and technology have cre- 


ated. 
The Dying Patient, however, may tell other 


'- readers less, than they want or need to know 


about the subject.. Thus, doctors are given the 
opportunity to speak for themselves and their 
but spokesmen for clinical p3y- 
, social workers, and the 
clergy are strangely missing in this interdis- 
ciplinary collection „of papers. Yet, at least jor 
social workers ahd clergymen,.giving solace to 
the dying and preparing the living for bereave- 
ment constitute important. aspects of the jobs 
they have been trained to do. They might be ex- 


.pected to have something to say about their 


experience that could be instructive in an area 
where apparently so little is known. Also, the 


editors’ decision to encourage. presentation of 


materials for the book in essay style leaves the 


-. reader of some of the research reports essenti- 


ally uninformed about the investigative methads 
utilized unless he happens to have read or is 
willing to consult the original publications from 


I which: the reports were condensed. Evaluation 


of the findings is thereby made more difficult. 
More importantly, although the book as a 
whole extensively covers current issues ` sur- 


. rounding dying in the United States, relatively 
‘little attention is given to broad historical or 
"cross-cultural comparisions. The result is a cer- 


tain absence of perspective on the issues under 
consideration. 


' Omissions aside, the editors have rendered 


‘a valuable service in bringing together: a dis- 


tinguished group of papers on a subject that 
was until recently taboo or neglected except 
in very specialized circles. It is clear that de- 
cisions affecting when, where, and how people 
will die are being made regularly. It is equally 


. clear that scientific study of the decisions, the 


' decision-makers, and the options available to 


them and to the public has only just begun. 
Whether continued and more intensive study 
of these matters will help pave the way for a 
brave new world more acceptable to all remains 
to be seen. In the meantime, those who wish an 
overview of substantive findings, new directions, 
and dilemmas involved in contemporary Ye- 
search ‘on dying will find it in Diana Crane’s 
excellent concluding chapter. 
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The M paeet of Madness: A Comparative 
Study of the Inquisition and the Mental 
- Health Movement, by THomas S. Szasz. New 
York: Harper and Row. 1970. 383 pp. 
$8.95. m 


James M. HENSLIN 
Southern Ilinois University, Edwardsville . 


Of the thousands of books published each 
year in the United States, only a small pro- 
portion represents a significant contribution 
to the advancement of man’s understanding of 
man. In my opinion, The Manufacture of Mad- 
ness is one of those rare books. Dealing -with 
ascribed mental illness and institutional psy- 
chiatry (psychiatrists in institutional employ- 
ment) rather than with assumptive mental ill- 
ness and contractual psychiatry (psychiatrists 
in private practice), Szasz compares the mental 
health movement and the role-of psychiatrists’ 
with the Inquisition and.the role of its priest- 
inquisitors. He does not merely deal with an- 
alogues; on the contrary, Szasz’ thesis is that 
the mental health movement is a continuation 
of the Inquisition, Not only have priests been 
replaced by psychiatrists and witches by mental - 
patients, but illness has been. substituted for 
heresy; the psychiatric interview for confession; 
the mental hospital for jails; drugs, electro- 
shock therapy, and prefrontal lobotomies for 
torture and fire; pseudo-scientific terminology 
for theological concepts; and the therapeutic 
state for the theological state. 

In each case society's “protectors” continually 
search out internal enemies, being ever on guard 
against non-conformists. These moral entrepre- 
neurs vigilantly seek violators of cultural norms; 
and, by ‘applying linguistic categories largely 
of their own creation, they manufacture their 
deviants. Having found that which they pro- 
duced, they then set about to remove legal 
Safeguards and to apply various devices of 
torture—all for the good of the violator— 
in order that he might again conform to expec- 
tations and be a solid member of society. Al- 
though the victim rarely appreciates these un- 
tiring efforts on his behalf, he is relentlessly 
pursued with them. If only we had more per- 


sonnel and larger budgets, we could eliminate 


these dreaded witches, that is, this dreaded 
disease of mental ‘illness, 

The Manufacture of Madness is both con- 
troversial and insightful, scandalizing and syn- 


‘thesizing, muckracking and seminal, disturbing 


and fascinating. Lest I sing its praises too ` 
highly, however, let me add that the book is 
frequently redundant and that perhaps 35 pages 
of valuable text are distractingly relegated to 


_ footnote commentary. Additionally, Szasz oc- 
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casionally overstates his case (e.g., pp. 84, 85, 
and 92 concerning white witches), draws ques- 
tionable conclusions (eg., p. 123 regarding 
Shakespeares “method in madness” quote), 
and, in spite of Szasz’ usual impressive- research- 
ing, the book is sometimes flawed by inadequate 
research or outdated sources (e.g., p. 243 re- 
garding employment for homosexuals). But, in 
spite of its minor flaws, this book is seminal, 
roviding a stimulating reconceptualization of 
thè mental health movement. Szasz does not 
mereiy criticize abuses ‘of institutional psy- 
chiatry such as the hospitalization of persons 
possessing unrecognized physical diseases (e.g., 
brain tumor) and the resulting stigma: he 
takes on and condemns the whole system. Szasz 
does not merely stick his neck out: he delib- 
erately puts it in the guillotine—and dares some- 


eed 


one to drop the blade (e.g., footnote p. 278).. 


(In this context, Szasz’ asides regarding his 
fellow psychiatrists who have attempted to re- 
lease the blade [e.g., p. 116 footnote and p. 
277] are fascinating for what they reveal about 
professional reactions to internal challenges to 
the basic assumptions and stances of a pro- 
fession.) 

Szasz’ voyage into the sociology of knowledge 
‘rks a major step in understanding such dis- 
ate phenomend as deviance in modern soci- 
race relations, prejudice and discrimination, 
ity group relations, and Hitler’s hygienic 
m. The book also provides stimulating 
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conceptualization for interpreting various as- 
pects of today’s political scene such as Agnew’s 
attempt to resurrect McCarthy, Dr. Arnold 
Hutschnecker’s plan to test “all six, seven, and 
eight year old children in the United States to 
detect the children who have violent and homi- 
cidal tendencies” (St. Louts Post-Dispatch, 
April 25, 1970) and Nixon’s request for Johnny 
Cash to come to the White House and sing 
“Welfare Cadillac” and “Okie from Muskogee.” 
The possibilities of totalitarian control of large 
populaces by “psychobureaucrats” become even 
more ominous as one follows Szasz analysis. 
Although occasionally too psychiatrically ori- 
ented for my sociological taste (e.g., p. 278 re- 
garding the projection of the violence of. the . 
persecutor onto the victim), Szasz can seldom 
be faulted on even this basis. In fact,. granted 
his background (trained in. psychiatry at the 
University of Chicago and in psychoanalysis at 
the Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis) and 
position (Professor of Psychiatry at the State 
University of New York at Syracuse), he is 
amazingly non-psychoanalytically oriented, in-~ 
terpreting his data historically and sociologi- 
cally. In short, I highly recommend this brilliant 
book. Sociologists should find it immensly val- 
uable for such varied courses as the sociology 
of knowledge, political sociology, social psychol- 
ogy, social problems, and especially the sociol- 
ogy of deviance. ` 
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